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Venetis, dh Jamianu 18 . 12 . 

Orde'i'edi 

TjfAT ft. Select Committee lie appointed on the i^sent State of the AfFuira of the 
Kast India Cumpany, and to inquire into the State of Trade l^etween Groat Britain, the 
East Indies, nn»l Cliiim, and to report their Observ^atious thereon to Tlje House and a 
Coniinittee is appointed of 


Mr. Ouu'les Grant. 
jSU\ Baring. 

lord Viscount Sandon. 
Mr. Stuart Wortley. 

»r James Macintosh. 
Mr. Strutt 
Mr. A.steli. 

Sir Joiin Malcolm, 
h Mr. liabouehere* 
#Mrj|Q<^ywood. 

*^Mr. Jolm-liucli. 

> Mr. llobevt Grant. 

Mr. John Wood. 

Lord CuvendiNli. 

Colonel 'J’orieiis. 

Mr. ViHieih. 

Sir Henry Hardinge. 
Mr. Eiist. 

Mr. Stewart Mackenzie. 
C’olonel Maberley. 

Mr. Irving. 

Mr. \Vild<j. 

Sir FninciK Viiieeiit. 

Mr. O 'Connell. 


Mr. Humo. 

Mr. Warburton. 

Sir James Macdonald. 

Mr. W^hitinore. 

Mr. Courtenay. 

Mr. Wan>e. 

Mr. Janies Morrison. 

Ml*. Marsha) 1. 

Sir Robert luglis. 

Lord Viscuimi Morvietli. 

Mr. Sheil. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson. 

Mr. Ed wal’d Lytton Bulwer. 
Mr. Franklaiifl Le^d^. 

■Sir George Murray. 

^Ir. Ewart. 

Sir John Byiig. 

Sir Henry Bunbury. 

Sir (Jharles Forbes. 

Mr. Jcjiikiiis. 

Mr, Hawkins. 

Mr. Fusty. 

Mr. rktnhaui Carter. 

Mr. Dixon. 


Onlci’ctl, Tliat the said Coiiiiuitteo liave power to st‘iul for Persons, Papeis, and 
Keconls, to lleport Minutes of Evidence from time to time, and to mljoiun from time to 
time, and from place to place. 

Ordered, That Five be the Quorum ot the wild Committee. 

Ordered, Tlmt the Ib'port and Minute.sof Kvidenee taken befoj-e tlie Selei't Committee 
on the East India Company s Aiiairs in Sessions 1830, LS30-3I. and 1831, be referral to 
the Siiid Committee. 

J/crt'ura, 1 ° d>e Febnutrli, 18 :» 2 . 

Ordered, That Mr. Williaiiis Wyim, Mr. Wriglitson, Mr. John Stanley, Mr. Jolm 
Ponsoiiby, Mr. Fiizukerloy, Mr. Gaily Knight, l»e lulded to the said Committee. 

Jovls, 2** die Fdrraaril, 1832. 

Ordered, That Mr. Wigraiu, Mr. Gisborne, Sir Koimld FergiLson, Mr. Du Prd Alex- 
audor, be added to the said C^mimittec. 

Veuerie, 3* die Fehrtmril, 1832. 

Ordered, Tliat Mr. Forbes and Sfr George Nugciit be nddctl to the said Committee, 

Veuerts, 10® die Fein'iiai'iu 1832. 

Ordered, That Mr. Aldei'muu Venables, Mr. Alderman Thompson, and Lord Viscount 
Milton, be added to the said Committee. 

Mercivril, 22® die Febinturii, 1832. 

Ordered, Tliat Mr. Muckillo]), Lord George J.iennox, and Mr. Charles Ruasell, be 
added to tlie said Coniinittee. 

JooIm, 23’’ dAe Februarli, 1832. 

Ordered, That Mr. Edward Stewart be added to tbo said (.Committee. 

Veneris, 16® die Mnrtil, 1832. 

Ordei'sd, Tlmt Mr. Cliarles Fox be added to the said L^oinniittee. 

^ Ve7ieris 22® dk Junii, 1832. 

Ordered, That Mr. Robert Gordon and Mr. Macnulny be atlftd to the said Com- 
mittee.' 

Mercvrli, 27® die Junii, 1832. 

Ordered, Tliat Mr. Labouchere he added to the saiil Committee. 

die Junii, 1832. 

Ordered, That Mr. Geotj^'^Mon l>e added to the said C!onimittee. 
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B E P O K T- 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the present 
State of the Affairs of the East iNDtA Company, and into the 
State of Trade between Great Britain^ the East Indies and China^ 
and to report their Observations thereon to Tlic House; — Have 
considered and inquired into the matters to them referred, and 
have agreed upon the following REPORT : 

Y our committee have instituted an extended inquiry into the practi^l 
results of the System of Government established over the Asiatic Posses- 
sions of this ('Country, and of the Commercial Privileges enjoyed by the East 
India Company. They have subjected each Department of Administration to 
tlje closest and most minute in.vestigaiion which they liave found to be practi- 
cable. The labours of the Committee have been brought to a close by the 
approaching termination of the Session. 


Immediately ader the appointment of Your Committee, it was intimated to 
them, that in the Establishments of the East India House and the Board of 
Control, it had been found necessary to classify the public business ; and the 
Committee, with a view to a systematic arrangement in their proceedings, and 
to a due distribuiion of their own business, adopted a similar classification. They 
have accordingly considered separately the subject-matter of their Inquiry under 
the following Heads : 

L Public. 

11. Finance and Accounts — Trade. 

III. Revenue. 

IV. Judicial. 

V. Military. 

VI. Political or Foreign. 
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I. 10 aEPORT FROM SKLECT CC^MMITTEE 

PtniLic. 


I. — Public, 

AMONG the most important matters brought under the review of the 
Committee, in the Public or Miscellaneous Branch of the Inquiry, will be found 
the following : . 

The Coiistitution, Powers, Expense, Practical Efficiency, and Defects, 
of the different branches of the Indian Government, both at home and 
abroad ; 

The Appointment and Nomination of European Servants for the Civil Adnii- 
nivStration of India, their Character, Education, Qualifications, and Oriental 
Acquirements : 

The Policy of employitJg Natives more extensively in Indian Administration ; 
their Feelings and Opinions regarding our Government ; and their Condition in 
reference to Education : 

The introduction of the English Language into the proceedings in tlie Com- 
pany's Courts of Justice : 

7'he Laws under which our Indian Empire is governed, and their Atlmiriis- 
tration, and the degree in which they are ajiplicable to European Settlers or 
Uesidents, or are Ciipable of being made applicable to them : 

The Condition and Character of such Settlors, and the Policy of oncouriiging 
them : 

The State of the Press in India : 

The Church Establishment, with reference to the Actual Slate of Christianity 
in India : and 

The Powers and Practical Effect of the King’s Courts at the different Presi- 
dencies. 

In reporting the result of their inquiry on these points, the Coinmitloo feel 
anxious to abstain, as far as possible, Iroin the expression of any opinion : ihev 
prefer submitting to The House a general Summary of ilic Evidence. 'Phey 
would, however, strongly recommend an attentive })crusal and consideration of 
that Evidence. 

There will be found in the Appendix to the Evidence, besides a valuable 
Digest of the Evidence taken before the Committee of the Lords in IH.’iO, and 
before preceding Committees of the Commons, an inlcresting Memoir of the 
steps taken for the purj)ose of I'.ducating the Natives in India ; a selection from 
the Public CoiTcsp(>ndencc on that subject ; and similar selections witJi rcgaril 
to the Employment of Natives in the Civil Departments; the best, mode of 
qualifying tiie European Civil Servants for iheir official duties in Itidia; and tlio 
Numbers and Salaries of the Ecclesiastical Eunetionaries. 


, I. — PIoMs Government. 

The Auftiorities composing the Home Government are (1.) The Court of 
Proprietors; (2.) The Court of Directors ; (il.) The Board of C'ontrof, 

1. In the Evidence, tb|!ji;^^stitution and Qualifications of the Proprietors ; 
the Functions of that febiiil; ; and their Fitness to choose the Directors ; are 
severally brought under review. 

As 



'THE E4ST iMDlA 'COWPAliy. ’ ;ii- ; 

As the qualification for a single vote, a Proprietor must possess, and have 
held, for 1^ months, 1,000/. stock; no minor may vote, nor can a Proprietor 
vote by proxy. The number entitled to vote, at the present, time, is 1,976 ; 
of whicli Olf have four votes, 50 have three votes, 370 have two, and 1,502 
one vote. 

Exclusive of the profitable investment of Capital which India Stock has 
hitiierto afforded, individuals have l>ecome Proprietors from connexion with 
thill coLiniry, and previous residence there ; from a desire to take part in the 
discussion of Indian affairs at the General (Courts ; and for the purpose ol’ pro- 
moting the election of their friends, and piirticipating in the patronage. 

The Court of Proprietors elect the Directors, and declare the Dividend, 
which, since 179 *^, has always been declared at the maximum of lO.J per cent., 
allowed by the Act of that year. They have no general control over the Court 
of Directors, but tlu y make Bye-laws, which are binding upon the Company, 
w'hen no Act of Parliament exists to the contrary. All Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment affecting the Company’s interests, and all Grants of Money above GOO/., 
must be submitted to them ; but no Grant above GOO/. made by them is Valid, 
unless coiilirmed by the Board of ('ontrol. 'Pheir powers were materially 
limited by the Acts of and they can neither revoke, suspend, nor 

vary, any order of the Court of Directors which has been sanctioned by the 
Board oi‘ Control ; and though there appears to be no lestriction on their dis- 
cussing any measure of the Directors, they are, in fact, virtually })rechided 
from all bubstaiitial interference in the afiairs of India. 

^4, I'he (\)urt of Directors consists of 21* Proprietors, who conduct the whole 
ailairs of India, both at home and abroad, subject, on inost points, to the Board 
oi‘(\>iurol. 

'riiirteen form a C'oiirt; six of the Directors go out annually by rotation, 
and Mich has been tile law' since 177’‘> > but they are re-eligible at tlie expiration 
of a }ear, and are generally re-elected. 

The election of the Chairman and Deputy Chairman lakes palce annually by 
the i^irector.s; nor doe.s any fixed rule regulate tlieir choice. 

The ])ower of numiuating the Cioveniors and Commanders-in-(Unef is vested 
in the Directors, snhjcct to the approval ol' the Crowm. 'J'he Court can recall 
a Governor, or any of their servants, independently of tlie Board of Control, 
Subject to the power and superviMou of the .same Bnnrd, most of tlie Des- 
j>alches connected with tlie Chnernmenl of India are prepared by the Directors, 
in case of collision between the Court and the Board, an apjieal lies to the King 
ill Council, as an ultimate resort. 

r.very Director ha.s, or has power to have, full cognizance of all the affairs of 
the Company, :ind has, wlieii in Court, the power of interference; hut every 
Director has not the opportunity of sitting anti deliberating in the ("ommittee 
of Correspondence, which i.s filled up on the principle of succession by seniority 
dloiie. 

For the di.spatch of bu.siness, the Court of Directors is divided into three 
principal Committees: the Committee of Corre-spomlcnce ; the Committee of 
Buying and Warehou.se.s ; and the Committee of Shipping. 'I'o ^liese Com- 
mittees tile Directors arc annually ajipointed by seniority; and after the election 
of the Chairman and Djputy (.'liairmun, the names of the Members who are to 
compose the several Committoos are proposed by the Chairman to the Court. 
I'he Committee of Correspondence staiuks Iiigliest in the .scale; it consists of the 
nine senior Members, with the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, making eleven* 
(445.) B 2 ISach 
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REPORT JPfllOM 


Each Member of the Committee of Corresponjeoce ebuat have 
the Committees of Bpying and Warehouses, and of Shipping; however high md . 
important may have been the station which be has previomly filled in India^ or 
elsewhere. 


All that relates to the preparation of Despatches for India, generally, belong.s 
to the Committee of Correspondence; particularly all the^ore important 
Political Business. 


It appears from the Evidence that all the Despatches, not of a secret nature, 
have originated with the Court of Directors, and that, during the last 17 years, 
the Board have directed the preparation of 49 or 50, out of a total number 
amounting to nearly 8,000. They have continually made important alterations, 
but the Law has precluded them from any other mode of originating a Despatch 
than that of directing the Court to prepare it. 

All communications addressed to the Court of Directors, of whatever nature, 
and whether received from abroad or from parties in tlii.s country, go, in the 
first instance, to the Secretary’s Office, and are laid by the Chairman before 
the first Court that meets after their receipt. Despatches of importance are 
generally read to the Court at length. The Despatches, when read or laid 
before the Court, arc considered under reference to the Committee of Corre- 
spondence, and the officers whose duty it is to prepare Answers, take the 
directions of the Chairs upon points connected with them ; the Draft of an 
Answer is framed upon an examination of all the dociinjents to which the 
subject has reference, arid submitted to the CMiairs ; it is then brought before 
the Committee of Correspondence, to be revised by them, and is afterwards laid 
before the Court of Directors, for their approval or alteration. When it has 
passed the Court, it goes to the Board of Control, who are empowered to make 
any alterations, but are required to return it within a limited time, and with 
reasoiKs assigned for. tlie alterations made. Pieviously, however, to the Draft 
being laid before the Committee of Correspondence by the Chairs, experience 
has suggested the convenience of submitting it to the President of the Board, 
in the shape of what is called a Previous Communication. In this stage 
alterations are made by the PresidtMit, without the formality of assigning 
reasons for them. The Previous Communication being returned to the Chair- 
man, is laid by him before the Committee of Correspondence, either with or 
without the alterations made by the President, or with u modification of them, 
as he may see fit. Against the formal alterations made by the Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of India, the Court may make a representation to the 
Board, who have not unfrcquently modified the alterations on such repre- 
sentation ; but if the Board decline to do so,. they sliilc the same to the Court, 
and desire that the Draft may be framed into a Despatch, and sent out to 
India, agreeably to the terms of the Act of Parliament. In the event of 
a refusal, the Court may be comjielled by a Mandamus to comply with 
the order, but if they doubt tlie competency of the Board, they may appeal 
to the King in Council, who decides whether the Board is acting within its 
power. 

By the Act of 1784, the Directors arc charged with appointing a Secret 
Committee, whose province it is to forward to India all Despatches which, 
in tile opinion of the Board of Control, should be secret, and the subject- 
matter of which can only be divulged by their permission. The Com- 
mittee consists of three J^rectors, chosen by the Court, viz. the Chair- 
man, Deputy Chairqfijimi’lnd most frequently tfie Senior Director not in 
the Chair, who takfe Ibe Oath of Secresy, as pre.Hcribed by the Act. Their 
^cera also are sworn to secresy^ and no one is employed in transcri bin g 

; . Secret 
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<jSecret Despatches without ^ permission of the Board. The Board are 
^empowered by Law. to issue, through the Secret Committee, Orders and 
Instructions oh ail matters relating to War, Peace, or Negociation with the 
States of India ; and the Secret Committee are bound to transmit such orders 
to India without delay. The Secret Committee hai^c no legal power to remon- 
strate against such Orders, provided they have relation to tlie subjects above 
stated. They have, however, had communication, upon matters stated in Secret 413. 
Despatches, with tiie Board, and at their suggestion alterations Have been made; 
but they have no,t the same power with regard to Secret Despatches as the 
Court have with regard to other Despatches ; they are not empowered by I.aw 
to make any representations thereon to the Board. 1211. 226 . 

It has been stated that another class of subjects, not provided for in 
tlie Act which establishes tlic Secret Committee, has been neces-saril}- 
treated through that •Committee, upon whicii its Orders have been more 
punctually obeyed than in other cases, — namely, Negociaiions with i-5S7. 

European States having Settlements in India, and generally all matters 
connected with War in Europe, which can in any way affect our Indian 
interests. 

When either War against a Native State, or an Expedition again.st 
any of the Eastern Islands, has been in contemplation, and tlic Finances of 
India at such periods have been exceedingly pressed, or have required 
aid from this country, the Secret Committee, in communication with tljc 
Board, have taken upon themselves, without previous communication w!tii 
the Court, to provide the requisite funds. TJius, Despatches relating to 
sjibiects purely Financial and ('ommercial, such as the i'ransmission of lojc. 

Bullion, and the nature and amount of the C^)mpany*s llIve 8 lment^, have 1290. 

gone through the Secret Committee. Of late years, however, and espc- 
daily since 1810 , great attention seems to have been paiil to exclude from 
this Department all matters which did not properly belong to it, and even 
in those to confine the exercise of its interference within the nurrowost 
limits pos.sjble, leaving all Political Communications to be made through 
the ordinary channel, when it could bo done without detriment to the, Public 
Serncc. 

It is alleged that the events and occurrences which have given ri.-.ii j.im. 

to the Secret C.orrespondenee Ijave occasionally passed over befoie any ni; 

InMructions can reach India; and Copies of Papers .sent to the Seciet 
Committee, relating to matters of high political and persimal impi>i Umee, 

Iijivc found their way to individuals in this country, while the Court of 

Directors, technically speaking, were ignorant of tlie subject of tliem, 1288. 

But upon subjects involving considerations of policy towards Eurojiean in. 

and American States, it seems obvious that theic ought to be a means 
of sending Despatches to India without conuminicating their contents to .so 

numerous a body as tlie Court of Directors. It has been stated, that if 

any doubt could exist on this head, abundant niuterials in the records of 
the Secret Department might be found to proi% the absolute necessity of 
such a channel. 

With regard to what may be termed the Internal Policy of British 
India, tlie Secret Corre.spondence has been (as wc have already statijd) 
mainly confined to the conduct to be pursued towards the Native Power.s, 
and Negociations and Questions of Peace and War with them and the 
.neighbouring Asiatic Nations. It would seem to be the nec?e.s.sarv condi- 
tion of 80 vast and distant an Empire, that sucli Questions must, for the 
most part, be practically resolved by the Local Government of India, and 
accordingly all . .great measures relating to them appear to have originated 
( 445 .) B S with 
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with th<»e Authorities. Yet it has been alJeged, that on aome not incon- 
siderable points, the interference of the Government at Home has been 
effectual, and that the many peremptory injunctions which are said to be 
recorded in the Despatches of this Committee, must have had an effect in 
modifying, if not in directing, the general course pursued by those Authorities 
on various occasions. 


192 . 


194 . 


202 . 


209 . 
204 . 
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Having thus ^iresented a brief outline of the Constitution and Functions 
of tho Courts of Proprietors and Directors, the organs of the Company 
in all its public and private transactions, the Committee propose, in a 
similar way, to advert to the Boaid of Control ; and to conclude their remarks 
on the Evidence relating to the Home Government, by a review of the 
Extent of the Correspondence, and of the Plans which have been proposed 
for abridging it, and for expediting the Preparation and Transmission of 
Despatches to India. 

3. The Board is constituted by a Commission under tiie Great Seal, the 
first-named Commissioner being President of the Board. 7'lie First Lord 
of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Secretaries of 
State are, Ojf/icio, Meinlicrs of the Board ; and two of the Commiasioners 
are not of the Ihiv)* Council. This is the constitution of the Board under the 
Act of 33 Geo. 3, c 5i2. 

By the Act 51 Geo. 3, c. 75, there is no limitation with respect cither to the 
lUiinber of Commissioners who are to be j»aid, or to the amount of their Salaries ; 
but in practice the number of paid Commissioners has been limited to three, 
namely, the President and two others. 

For a .statement of the Departments into whicli the Board is divided, reference 
is made to the Memorandum delivered in by B. 3. Jones, Ksep, the Assistant 
Secretary to the lh)ard. 

In the distribution of the business of the office, it depends entirely on 
the Prc.sidoiit how far he shall avail himself of the services of the other 
Commissioners, The unpaid Coinmissioners seldom take anv active jiart, 
and are considered rather a.s Honorary Members, who may he eonsnltcd as 
occasion may arise. Klfectiially, therefore, I lie whole responsibllily rests 'with 
the President. In general changes of the Ailministmtion, all llie Member;, of 
the India Board vacate office, hut the unjjaid Ct>mmissi()neis arc frequemly 
re-appointed. 

Under the Act of 1793, the Commis.siouers are to supcriMleiui, direct, 
and control all acts, operations and concerns which in anywise relate to 
the Civil cr Military (Tovenunent, or to the Administration of the Ueve- 
nues of India ; but the Committee ilecin it advisable to refrain from 
adducing opinion.s merely hypothetical as to the independent powers 
which the Law confers on the Board. With respect to all Despatches 
relating to Peace, War, or Ncgociation with any of the Powers of India, 
which the Board may deem of a secret nature, it is their duty, according 
to the express term.s of the- Law, to originate and prepare the Instruc- 
tions which arc sent through the Secret Committee ; anil, sjtcaking gejie- 
rally, there have been no Secret Dcspatche-s but those prepared by the 
Board. Upon any Subject whatever, not Commercial, without any reason 
given, they may require the Court of Directors to prepare a Despatch, 
within the limited period of 14 days, with which they may deal at tlieir 
own pleasure, so as to alter all its expressions and its whole purport. For 
alterations made by ihe .BoijRl, whether ui Despatches so prepared, or in those 
which have been framed by the Court without such directions, the Law require^ 

already stated, that reasons at large shall be given. 

By 
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By the Charter Act of 1815, the Rules and Regulations for the good govern- 
ment of the College at Haileybury, and the Military Seminary at Addiscombe, 
are subject to revision and approval by the Board, and no Order for the esta- 
blishment of any office, or the appointment of any person to fill the situation of 
Principal at the College, or Head Master of the Seminary, is valid, until 
approved by the Board. 

The Warrant for nominating a Bishop of Calcutta, or for preparing Letters 
Patent relating to that See, is countersigned by the President, in which lie acts 
independently of the Court of Directors. The President also countersigns tlic 
Warrant of the King approving of the appointment by the Court of Directors of 
the Governors, and Commanders-in-Chief ; as well as the writing or instrument 
under the Sign Manual by which tlie King may remove or recall any person 
from office or employment in India, and vacate and make void Appointments 
and Commissions there. 

The mode in which separation is made between the Political and Commercial 
Finances of the Company is, in the terras of the Act of 1813, under the absolute 
control of the Boanl. 

They have also the power of directing permission to be given to any 
individual to proceed to India, if the Court have previously refused such 
permission ; and the Board are not required in this case to state their 
reasons. 

The mode in which the business is transacted between the Board and the 
Court has been already described. 

Considering the multifarious nature of‘ the Company^s relations and transac- 
tions, it is to be (?xpectcd that the Correspondence should be voluminous and 
complicated, comprehending, as it does, not only all that originates in ICngliind, 
and is transmitted to India, but also the record of tlie Proceedings and Corres- 
poiulonco of' the Officers at the several Presidencies, necessary to put the 
Authorities at home in complete possession of all their acts. Correspond- 

ence comes home in Despatcijcs, and the Explanatory Matter in Books or 
Volumes. Ihc total number of Folio Volumes received in iil years, from 17i)3 
to 1813, vras and from 1S14 to 18211, a period of 13 years, the nimibcV 

was 12,414. 

From the establishment of the Board in 1784, to 1814, the number of Letters 
received from the Court by the Board of Commissioners was 1,791 ; the rmniher 
sent from them to the Court was 1,195. From 1814 to 1831, 1,9(>7 Letters 
liave been written to, and 2,042 received from, the Board. The number of 
Drafts sent up to the Bounl from 179^1 to 1813, was 3,958 ; from 1814 to 1830, 
7,9(i2, being an increase of 4,001^. There have, moreover, been various Kefcr- 
cuces, eoimected with servants, civil and military, and others, iji this country, 
amounting, between the ycar.s 1814 and 1830, to 50,14f). The Reports made 
to the Court by its Committees, apart from details and researches made in 
frannng such ileporls, ainount to 32,902. Eroni 1813 to the j)rosent time, 723 
Parliamejitary Orders have been scrvotl on the Court, requiring Returns of vast 
extent. 

It is represented that the Home Government is overloaded with details; 
and that there is nothing so great, and nothing so small, that does not 
(under the present system) require the sanction of the Supremo Autlio- 
lity. While it is maintained, as a principle, that tJic Councils of Imlia 
must be made to confide in the Oovernment at Home, (which salutary 
(445.) B 4 purpos 
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purpose “cftH; aJone be Becured by t)ic trepSROtbfli^ being duly reeordedli 
and punctually transmitted home by every opportunity,) it does not setnn 
possible that the overwhelming mass of business should bb diminished: 
tf)c only obvious principle of remedy is stated to be a division of labour and 
responsibility^ « 


15(>G. 


117. 


120 . 


147l>. 


In describing the mode in which business is transacted by tbe Court and 
the Board collectively, allusions have been made to diflferences of opinion, 
which have occasionally arisen ; to a power of Remonstrance on the one band, 
and an obligation to give Reasons at large on the other ; and it is held that 
differences of this nature must operate unfavourably on the Company's interests, 
in two ways, from the weakness and vacillation which disunion betrays, and from 
ilio delay that must take place before the intended measures are adopted. The 
Act of Parliament prescribes, that the Despatch, when prepared, should be only 
two mouths from the time of its leaving the Court of Directors to its being 
returned thither ; and an Answer has been prepared by the Court, and sent up 
to lh(‘ Board, within ten days of the receipt of the l)csj)atcli from India; but it 
has sometimes happened that questions of importance submitted by the Govern- 
ment of India to ihe consideration of the Home Authorities, l»avc, from peculiar 
events not been answered for a period of two or three years, circumstances 
in the meantime having so changed that further reference became necessary, 
60. ro.L>'ja. isfii. jn,d thus a period of many years has elapsed before the adjustment of such 
(piestions. The fact of Collision between the co-ordinate authoritie.s is clearly 
borne out by the l''viilencc; while it is also affirmed that the dc.Mrc of avoiding 
collision lias led, in many instances, to the continued and renewed po.stponement 
277 . m »‘>i. 1202. of Instructions upon important subjects. Hence, although the degrcjc of incon- 
venience resulting from such collision may be regarded as a matter of rn<;rc 
opinion, and thus be variou.sly estimated, yet it must liave its origin in tlic 
constitution ofllu? Home Authorities, and the existence of co-ordinate powers. 
It has also been suggested that, in consequence of the indefinite nature of tlie. 
several powers of tlic two authorities, impediment is thrown in the way of coin- 
muiiicatious from Public Servants in India. 


,'.23. 263. 102U. 10.S3. 

U 71 . isfiC. r»ri. 
loHl. loK2. 


A remedy sugge.stcd for the evils just alluded to, is, a change of the 
jneseht system, by vesting the Government in all its brandies in one 
l)ody, or in two bodies, having a very different relation to each other from 
that whicli now exists between the Court and tlie Boanl, and remodelling 
llie Local (Jovernment on the same principles. But, iudcpeudcnlly of any 
ereai change in the .system, the Evidence affords various hints respecting 
modifications which might be beneticially introduced into the existing Govern- 
ment. 


15fr. l.Sl.'J, 

41 


416 . 


. 289 . 


Tlic possibility of conducting the business with fewer Directors, and 
the expediency of reducing their number, li.ive been considered. It is 
allowed that a diminution of their number would constitute a stronger 
obligation on the individuals appointed to attend to their duties, as it 
would impose practically, as well as morally, an additional degree of 
responsibility : but it is maintained that no real inconvenience arises from 
tiie present constitution of the Court, and that its Members could not 
1 «12. ^vgii ije diminished, unless its Commercial and Political Functions were 
separaUxl more than has been done, because the Commercial Depart- 
ment, witli which proportion of the business of the Court origi- 

nates, requires the superintendence of a separate Committee; and though 
there is a. plan suggested for introducing a more marked diatinction 
between the Political and Commercial character of the Company, ft is 
* contended 
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th«e there is a Aecessitf iot an interference on the part of the Court 
'^acteasive as .that wM^ 

^ advantages an^ disadvantages of the Change of Directors by rotation 
have also been considered : it is allowed that, by the existing rule, the Court is 
0'equentiy deprived of the advice of cOn^etent and able men ; but if the 
Directors were to be chosen for life, there would remain no check upon their 
incapacity or misconduct 

The mode in which the Committee of Correspondence is fiUed up is 
liable to a similar objection, because those Members who come late in life from 
India, and whose talents and experience peculiarly qualify them for taking a 
part in the Administration, may never be placed on that Committee. The 
present mode, however, which is grounded on Practice, rather than on any 
express Law, is said to have its advantages; because, by means of it, a 
Director becomes practically acquainted with every branch of the Company’s 
affairs, while he is not precluded, by bcing^ attached to a subordinate 
Committee, from affording to the Court the benefit of his more recent know- 
ledge and experience. 

As it is allowed that the Court of Directors certainly possess, upon 
some points, a detailed knowledge, which the Board of Control does not 
possess, under its present constitution, and with its present establishment, 
it is not contended that the Board would at once be competent to originate 
any but the more important Despatches, referring to general principles and 
the higher subjects of Government. On the authority of the writer of 
the Political History of India, it has been suggested, that one or two of 
the C'omrnissioners should always be persons who have served either in 
the Military or Civil branch of the Company’s service abroad. It is also 
suggested, that whatever the Board is competent to do througli the medium 
of the Secret Committee, might be as well done by direct Despatches, 
emanating from a Secretary of State for India, addressed to the respective 
Governors abroad. 

It is considered that the reduction recently made in the Salary of the 
President of the Board, in consequence of which that situation offers 
a remuneration for talent and ability inferior to that afforded by many 
otlier appointments of the same ckvss, is, upon public grounds, most 
objectionable. 


Local Government. 

In reporting the Evidence relating to the Local Government, the Committee 
propose to give an outline, 1st, of its Constitution and Functions ; 2d, its 
Operation, comprising its Efficiency and alleged Defects ; Sd, Proposed Altera- 
tions and Improvements relating thereto. 

There are three Presidencies, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. In Bengal 
the Government consists of a Governor General and three Councillors; 
and at Madras and Bombay of a Governor and the same number of 
Councillors. The Court of Directors, if they see fit, appoint the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief at each of the Presidencies to a seat in the Council of 
the Presidency to which he is attached, in which event, he takes rank nest 
to the Governor, as second in Council. There are two other Councillors, 
civilians, with the necessary subordinate functionaries. The Civil Mem- 
bers of Council must have resided ten years in India, in the Company’s 
service. 

The Governor General has a supreme controlling power over the Gover- 
nors of Madras and Bombay, who, under certain circumstances, may be 
(445.) p suspended 
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suspended for disobedience of orders. He has also tiie power, if he thinks 
fit, of proceeding to the subordinate Presidencies, and assuming the chief 
authority there. 

According to the terms of the Act of the Governor brings for- 

ward in Council any business he thinks ht. The discussion upon it may be 
adjourned twice for 48 hours, but not longer, and then a decision must be 
pronounced if the Members of Council accord with the views of the Gover- 
nor, the deci.sion becomes a measure of Goveriunent; if the Members of 
Council dissent from the Governor, they are to exchange opinions in writing, 
which are entered upon record. If the Governor still adheres to his own 
view.s, he i.s vested with the power of acting on his own responsibility, placing 
upon record his reasons for so doing, which are transmitted to this country, 
with Copies of all the procecding.s. From the operation of this independent 
power, legislation, .and matters judicially before the Council, are tlie only 
exceptions. 

'lo the powers of Governof General, those of Captain General have, on one 
occasion, been superadded. This is an appointment from the King, and confers 
the complete control over ail Military Adairs. 

The power therefore of making or enforcing Law’s for the government of the 
respective Pre.sideiicies rests in four individuials, viz. tlie Governor General 
(the Governor in the cases of Madras and Bombay) and the three Members of 
Council, subject immediately, in some instances, to the consent of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature to register their Decree, and, more remotely, to the 
approval and sanction of the King in Council, the Board of Control, and the 
Court of Directors. 

The general Administration of Public Affairs is carried on by the means 
of Boards, the object <»f which is to relieve the Government from tijc 
burthen of details. At Calcutta, there arc the Boards of Revenue, Salt 
i.nd Opium, and Trade; and the Military, Marine, and Medical Boards: 
At Madras, Medical, Military, and Itevenue Boards : At Bombay, no Revenue 
Board ever existed, and the Military Board was abolished by Sir John 
Malcolm. 

Conc<'rning the system of Administration by Boards in general, it has 
been stated, that however plausible they may be in theory, and how’evor 
useful Boards might be made, >'et that practically they arc ineilicicnt : 
that they operate as clogs upon business, and that all that is profess<*d to be 
accomplished by them, might be better attained liy the agency of a .single 
individual, is the iinifbrfn tenor of the Evidence adduced before the Com- 
mittee. 

With respect to Councils, it is argued, on the one hand, that as they are no 
cheek upon the Governor, in any case when he chooses to exercise his inde- 
pendent power, and as the .Secretaries of Government and heails of* Departments 
might proffahly give him the assistance which Councillors now aflbrd, they 
might altogether dispensed with, and the Public at the same time lo.se no 
efficient check. On the bther hand, it is contended, that they are extremely 
useful in arranging for the Governor the most material points of Correspondence, 
and that they relieve him from a load of detail, and would relieve him still more 
if allowed to decide upon judicial and territorial matters upon their own 
responsibility ; that, in short, as the Governor is, for the most part, totally 
unacquainted with Indian Affairs, the assistance of Councillors, of local 
experience and knowle(||fC, is indispensably requisite to enable him to discharge 
his duties. 

The duties of the Governor General are those which appertain specially 
to the Presidency of Bengal, and those which relate to tb'' supervision 

and 
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and control of every functionary in India : and if it be true that the Local 
Administration of Bengal, more immediately confided to the Governor General, 
is sufficient to engage his whole tinit* lu cl attention, it roust necessarily follow, 
that the still more important business of general Legislation, and general 
Control, is ill performed^ and from this source, it is alleged, arises one 
class of the evils which pervade the Administration in India, Another 
class is alleged to have its origin in the nature of the Administration at 
Home, a system of checks, which operate as clogs on business* and occa- 
sion a disunion of authority, under which ofiicors, having the same duties to 
perform, and the same objects in view^^ are split into distinct departments, 
oflen acting on opposite principles, and coming into perpetual collision with 
each other. 

It has been said, that one of the most important considerations for Par- 
liament is the Improvement of the Government of India in India itself: 
with this view, and in order to meet the evils already adverted to, it has 
been proposed, to entrust increased powers to a Local autlioiity by the 
establishment of one Supreme Government for ail India, without the charge 
of any Local Administration, and by the appointment of Lieutcnnnt 
Governors at the several Presidencies, with subordinate powers. Under 
this arrangement it would not be necessary to disturb existing boundaries, 
although it might be advisable to divide into two the extensive Presidency of 
Bengal, • 

Against the adoption of these alterations, it has been urged, that the 
Local GovcrnmtMit of Calcutta, as at present constituted, though it has 
some defects, is yet fully equal to the task of legislating Ibr tlte Native 
Population; that the number of the Regulations passed by the Local 
Government, since the renewal of the Charter, is small when compared 
with that of the Laws passed in England during the same period ; that it 
would be dangerous to remove the salutary checks which have hitherto 
existed in the control exercised by the Home Authorities; and that the 
business which, on the adoption of the New SysttMn, would unavoidably 
devolve upon the Supreme Governmetit, would, trom its extent, be unma- 
nageable. 

In contemplating tbc probable effect on the minds of the Natives, of 
any extensive change in the jiresent Administration of India, it has been 
denied that it would be productive of any unliivourablc result, or that it 
would make any impression wliatever; tlieir ideas of the Company being 
exceedingly vagne, and their feelingvS of respect attaching entirely to the 
Executive power. 


Law. 

That the British sway has conferred very considerable benefit on India 
cati hardly be iloubted, since under our Government the people enjoy 
advantages which all history shows they never possessed under ihcir own 
Princes, — protection from external invasion, and the security of life #nd pro- 
perty. If these benefits are not duly appreciated, it is because the demo- 
ralization, consequent on ages of anarchy and misrule, has rendered them 
insensible to the blessings of organized society; a slate in which the justice 
and firmness of the governors are sure to become reasons for disafiection on 
the part of the governed, because they annihilate their hopes of individual’ 
aggrandizement and inde])endence. Hence, with the exception of Bengal 
Proper, where a general feeling of protection is stated to prevail, the British 
tenure of India is, tor the most part, a tenure of the sword, resting chiefly 
on the persuasion of our national powei; and military strength and disci- 
pline. At the same time, it may be matter for attentive investigation, how 
(446.) c S far 
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far the exclusion of the Nativea from places of trusts and emolument, 
* ‘ operates as a cause of discontent, and also bow &r the influence of the British 
14S1. 1453. Kame in tlie Native States is converted by rapacious rulers into an engine of 
oppression. 

The sulgect of the Legislative Power in India has already, in a great 
measure, been anticipated in the Summary of the Evidence respecting the 
615. 619. 815. 842. Constitution and Powers of the Civil Government, and the proposed Reform 
1566 ^571 1^8 present system, by the establishment* of a Supreme Authority, em- 

‘ bracing Executive, Judicial, and Legislative Functions. It therefore only 
remains to pass under review the existing state of Jurisdiction and of the 
Courts of Law, the Modifleations and Ciianges which might be beneficialiy 
introduced, and the principles which ought to regulate any new Legislative 
Enactments. 

1662. There exist in India at the present time two concurrent, and in some 

instances, conflicting, systems of Judicature; — the Company’s Courts, and 
the King’s or Supreme Courts. 

In the Company’s Courts there are three grades of European Judges; 
894. 893. the District, the Provincial, and the Judges of the Sudder Court. Of the 
Native Judges there are two classes; Moonsifls, of whom there are several 
stationed in the interior of every district and Sudder Ameens, established 
at thci same station with the European District Judge. There arc also 
Magistrates, who exercise Civil Jurisdiction under special ap]>ointmcnt. 

■ The Registrars try and decide such causes as may be referred to tiicm by 
the Judge. 


3G7. The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court extends to Europeans generally, 

and, within a certain limit around the several Presidencies, to Natives also ; 
but constructively. Natives not so circumstanced have, on many occasions, 
been brought within its jurisdiction. The jury system is conflned critirely 
1519. within the limits of • the Supreme Court, It is made ground of complairU, 
that the Criminal Law is more severe than that administered beyond this 
boundary, while the Civil Law also is attended with an expense which has 
17 26G9. ruined most of the native families of distinction, and borne heavily upon 
Europeans, 


No Regulation made by the Local Government, and aflecting individuals 
611.613.805.806. within the jurisdiction of the Court, is valid, unless registered by the 

Court; a ])Ower which has in recent instances been freely exercised, and 

1351. 1450. much beyond the local limits contemplated by the Act of Parliament. 

366. 785. Hence collision has arisen between the Local Authorities and the Function- 

aries of the King’s Courts, which has proved a source of great evil and of 
369. serious embarrassment to the Government; nevertheless, objections exist 

to the abolition of the courts; while the remedies necessary to correct the 
evils attached to the operation of the present system are .said to be abun- 
dantly obvious: 1st, by accurately and strictly defining the jurisdiction of 
1609. the Supftme Cpurt, or iSdly, by the establishment of a general Legislative 
Council, or 3dly, by the appointment of Local Agents witli tiie control of 
districts, as suggested by Sir Thomas Munro. 

The power of Arbitrary Deportation upon alleged charges, without trial, 

571.577. forms another important feature in the Local Administration of India; coii- 
610. 1510. cerning which it has become a question whether it might not be suppressed 
1511. or modified by the u)ti||duction of Trial by Jury, without danger to the 

State. 

750.755. There is also important Evidence with regard to the Code of Criminal 
1573! i«74. Law in force in the Provincial Courts; the reciprocar circumstances of 

Europeans 
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Earopeaos an^ Natives with respect to the Administration of Justice; the 
effects and tendency of the Judicial Systdb actually in operation, as to 
the security of the persons and property of the Natives; and the expe- 
diency of subjecting Englishmen to the jurbdiction of the Provincial 
Tribunals. 

On a large view of the state of Indian Legislation, and of the improve- 
ments of which it is susceptible, it is recognised as an indisputable principle, 
that the interests of the Native Subjects are to be consulted in preference to 
those of Pjuropeans, whenever the two come in competition; and that 
therefore the Laws ought to be adapted rather to the feelings and habits 
of the Natives than to those of Europeans. It is also asserted, that though 
the Native Law might beneficially be assimilated to British Law, in certain 
points, yet that the principle of British Law could never be made the 
basis of an Indian Code ; and finally, that the rights of the Natives can 
never be effectually secured otherwise than by such amalgamation; by the 
appointment of an European Judge to every Zillah Court, with Native 
Judges as his assistants and assessors ; and by the substitution of individual 
for collective agency. 

The provisions for the promulgation of Ordinances and Regulations are 
described to be effective. 


Natives. 

Intimately connected with every plan for the good government of India, 
and for the introduction of ameliorating changes into the present system, 
is all that relates to the habits, character, and capacity of the Native 
Population. It appears that at present they are only employed in subor- 
dinate stations in the Revenue, Judicial, and Militaiy Departments. They 
arc said to be sufficiently observant of the practical merits and defects of 
our system; and to be alive to the grievance of being excluded from a 
larger share in the Executive Government, a disadvantage which is not 
considered as compensated by the increased security enjoyed under British 
protection, coodi|)ared with the precariousness of all tenure under former 
Governments: it is amply borne out by the Evidence that such exclu- 
sion is not warranted on the score of incapacity for business, or the want 
of application, or trustworthiness: while it is contended that their admis- 
sion, under European control into the higher offices, would have a beneficial 
effect in correcting the moral obliquities of their general character; would 
strengthen their attachment to British dominion ; would conduce to the 
better Administration of Justice ; and would be productive of a great 
saving in the Expenses of the Indian Government. 

With a view to the more general identification of the Natives with the Govern- 
ment of India, the encouragement and cultivation of the English Language, 
to the greatest possible extent, is deemed by one Witness to be highly 
desirable. 

A desire for the knowledge of European Science and Literature has, it 
is declared, been awakened in the Natives by the more recent extention 
and encouragement of education among them; and it is urged that Moral 
and Religious Instruction is, in consequence, of imperious necessity for 
securing the improvement of their Moral Standard, and the advancement of 
their Political Character. 

The proportion of the Hindoo Population to the Mahomedan is stated at 
eight to one. 

The expediency of framing a Law for defining and regulating the Civil 
Rights of Natives, in the case of a change of Religion, is suggested. 

(44ifi.) c 3 It 
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1924. 
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73. 81. 
307.311. 
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It is equally desirable, it is statedt to extend perfect toleration to the 
Native Christians^ and to remold, as far as possible, any disability that can 
be shown still to exist to their prejudice. 

An interesting Sketch has been given of the State of Christianity in India in 
the early ages, and also of the Syrian Christians, who have received the 
greatest assistance and advantage from a College for the instruction of their 
Priesthood, founded by Colonel Munro, long resident at Travancore, the 
Students of which are stated, by a clergyman who examined them, to have 
made great progress in the Latin and Syriac Languages, and in other 
branches of Literature. 

'I'he Roman Syrians have a College at Verapoiy, for the education of 
about dO Students. 

The Roman Syrians and the pure Syrian Churches of Travancore are 
about equal in numbers, and amount each to between 60,000 and 70,000 
souls. 

The failure of Roman-catliolic Missionaries is acknowledged by themselves, 
and attested by other Witnesses; while the progress of the Protes- 
tants appears to be daily becoming more successful. Tiicir judicious plan 
is to establish Schools, which they liave eflccted both in the North and 
South of India. The number of Scholars in Bengal alone, amounts to about 

50.000. 

This general diffusion of Instruction is producing the best and most salu- 
tary effect, not only on the children educated, but on the minds of their 
parents and uciglibotirs. Female Schools have also been successfully 
established ; at the different Missionary Stations there were, in 1823, 
nearly 1,200 leinalc children, and that number has gradually increased to 

3.000. 

The proficiency of the Native Catechists is also attested. 

Ecclesiastical. 

It is stated, that the number of Chaj)lains at present in actnai service is 
not sufficient lor the wants of the people comiuitted to their charge; and 
while, in several stations in the interior of India, the duties of a Chaplain 
do not employ the wliole of his time, there are larger stations such as Mili- 
tary ('antonnieiits, where there is duty for two, if not for three, Chapliins. 
Tiic want of udditionu) Bi.shop.s is also pointed out. 

'While an efficient Church Kstablishment is recommended, co-extensive with 
the wants of the European subjects who may be members of that Church, 
and of such Native Christian subjects as .shall be willing and anxious to 
attacli themselves to it, perfect toleration, on the part of Govern- 
ment, to the labours of the Missionaries, is not less strongly recoin- 

niLiuled, care being had, at the same time, not to afford, on the part 
of the Government, any direct encouragement to the conversion of the 
Natives. 

Patronage. 

East India Patronage is vested partly in the Crown, partly in the 

Directors, and partly in tbe Governors and Council of the several 

Presidencies. 

The Board of Control has legally no share in the distribution of Indian 
Patronage; though, practically, tbe President of the Board by an arrange- 
ment 
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1 . 

PUBLIC. 


went witli the Court of Directors, has a share equaJ to that of one of the 

Chairs, or double that of a Director. 

The Patronage exercised in India amounts to a very large share of the 679 68i. 
whole ; but the distribution of it is recorded on the proceedings sent 1546. 
home, and it is liable to be vigilantly scrutinized by the Court,- and by the 15.50. 1555. 

Board. 

Promotion i.s regulated on the principle of seniority as the general rule, and 929.930. 9.54.959 
by selection, according to individual merit, as particular exigencies majM-equire ; I6I8. 1619. 

but in the several Presidencies it is, generally speaking, confined to individuals 864. 865. 
within the Presidency. 

No public responsibility attaches to the Patronage of the Directors ; nor do 
the tests prescribed operate upon the exerci.se of it any more than the desirable- 
ness of obtaining competent persons operates upon the disposal of the patronage 
in Government offices in this country : Public Opinion is said to have as little 667. C72. 
influence in the one case as in the other. 


The amount of Patronage is necessarily fluctuating, being regulated by the 
demand for Public Servants, arising from casualtie.s or other causes. I'hc 
number of Civil Servants at the three Presidencies is calculated at 1,100 
or 1,200. 

To 'the present mode of Nomination, it is objected, that it gives to Iniiia 
only an average amount of Talent, or one but a little above mediocrity. 
Though there docs not appear in the Evidence any imputation upon the 
purity with which the Directors have acted in bestowing llicir palrrniagc, 
it seem.s at the same time agreed, that the nomination by individual 
Directors i.s not llie best mode of securing a liigh sttu)daid of Ability and 
Qualifications in the Civil Servants; this, it is considered, by one Witness 
at least, might be more surely obtained by public compel ilion. On the 
otlier band, an appeal is made to •the high testimony borne by Afr. ('an- 
ning to the zeal and ability of the Company’s Servants, and also more 
generally to the history of India, in proof that thes have liilhL'rto ))os- 
sessed adequate abilities :ind qualifications. If a system of competition wcmt 
acted upon, ^jjj^ if the Natives were more extensively appointed to Civil 
Offices, the amount of Patronage, it is stated, wouhl be so abridged, that 
no separate body would be requisite for arlminlstering it ; and tiioiigli it 

might be objectionable to vest it in the Crown, it is suggested tliat it 

might be given to Public Schools and Universities, as the reward ol’ talent and 
acquirement. What .sy.stem of competition could be ad(*pted. so as to prevent 
all favouritism in the selection, is admitted to be dc.scrvi[ig of .‘serious considera- 
tion. An argument, brought forward by one Witness, against any plan 
ditferent from the present, is, that chocks could tiot be so edcctually 

established to meet the abuses to which the exercise of such extensive 

Patronage at home and in India, is liable. In the event of the Patronage 
being taken away from the Court of Directors, a pecuniary compeu.Mition 
has been suggested. 


107. 

660. 666. 

1621. 1624. 
438. 

652. 655. 

84. 98. 47(5. 483. 
104. 105. 

:n.5. 317. 326. 328. 
389. 432.920.923. 
1596. 

1 3 (>. 5 . 

15 .^ 6 . 

1617. 

682. (i83. 924. 925. 


i;!26. 1339. 
1.531. 

1545. 1.350. 
].j97. 1598. 181.5. 


The Committee have inquired into the state of Education in the Civil Service, 
and among tlie Natives of India. 

1. — Education; Civil Service. 

CoNCEiiNiNo the Qualifications required from a Writer, previously to his )»3. loa. m. iic.-ns. 
appointment, the Evidence i.s not very specific; they are fixed by Regulations '’*^**' 

framed by the Court of Directors and the Board of Commissioners. On an • 

average young men proceed to India at the age of 18 ; 22 is recommended as 631. 76 1. 773.923, 
the most eligible age. 1521. 1526. 
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1833. 
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317. 1530. 
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475. 626. 628, 913. 
919. 1563. 


383. 632. 1357, 
635. 676. 678. 
485. 

387.642.644.1359. 
1372. 1525. 

4Sa 913. 914. 1363. 
485. 486. 1369. 

636. 


1430. 

448. 645. 651. 
1369. 

637. 641. 
1564. 1565. 


It is stated by the Principal, whose Evidence is very full and detailed, 
that the design of the East India College at Haileybury, which was esta- 
blished in 1806, was, to supply the great body of Civil Servants with an 
amount of qualidcation commensurate with the extent and importance of 
their functions in India, which qualification could not, at ^the time that 
the College was founded, have been otherwise procured. The nature of 
the combined Course of Study, the impracticability of acquiring it with 
out a special Institution, more particularly for Oriental Literature, and tiie 
tests required of the parties nominated, all form subjects of Evidence. It is 
considered that it would be advisable to increase the age of Students, by admit- 
ting them between the ages of 18 and 22. The Act of 1826 is believed not 
to have answered the expectations of its authors, and to have shaken and 
mutilated the whole Collegiate system. The College, it is stated by the 
Principal, has had various difficulties to contend with, but has, in a great 
measure, fairly answered what could reasonably have been expected from it on 
its original foundation; and it is held that, with revised tests, and some 
modidcations in its present machinery, it would be competent to stand even 
against the Universities of England, in so far as relates to the due Qualifi- 
cation of Civil Servants for India. The proficiency of the Scholars is well 
attested by those who have experienced its benefits and watched its p^jpgress. 
The capabilities are pointed out which the College possesses, of admitting 
alterations, so as to render the Education more efficient and satisfactory ; 
and other modes of Qualification for the Civil Service arc suggested. 
It is maintained that the Civil Servants have been better educated since 
the establishment of the College than they were before; and the fact, 
that the most important posts have been filled in India by those who have 
been most distinguished for proficiency at Haileybury, is adduced in proof 
of this opinion: while the tenor of other parts of the Evidence would 
show, that where the operation of thd system has not been absolutely 
prejudicial to the habits and views of the Students, every object contem- 
plated by the College, might have been more effectually obtained by other 
means. 

On arriving in India, the young men of the Bengal Service the College 
at Calcutta, with the view of perfecting themselves in Languages, the elements 
of which have been acquired at Haileybury, where the education is of a more 
general nature. While at the College at Calcutta, they are maintained at the 
Company’s expense. Of this Institution (which was from the commence- 
ment strongly objected to by the Court of Directors, on the score of expense) 
it is remark^, that ** it has been a source of more debt than knowledge 
in the Civil Service, and an expensive establishment for the end proposed.” 
It was not uncommon in former times for young men to leave the 
College with a debt of from 50,000 to a lac of rupees; but this evil may 
in part be attributed to the mode of appointment. The Institution has 
lately undergone a revision. It has been useful in providing books, by 
which the acquisition of the Native Languages has been greatly facilitated, 
but beyond this it is considered that the Institution is disadvantageous to 
the Public Service. If abolished, its buildings might be converted to Public 
Offices. 

It appears that the Study of Languages is most readily promoted by sending 
the young men, directly on their arrival, into the Provinces, and attaching them 
to some Public Office, as was formerly the practice. 

At Bombay there is no Institution corresponding to that at Calcutta. At 
Madras there is a Collegufle l^itution, but no European Professors, as formerly 
at Calcutta ; the Examiners are gentlemen in the Company’s Civil Service, but 
they receive no pay. Proficiency in the Native Lanj^es is made a condition 
of promotion. 


With 
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I. 

PTJBLIC. 

With a view to raise the standard of attainment, and afford fuller scope for 

selection, not only is public competition in England recommended, but it is also ®56.657. 
proposed, with the same view, that tlie whole Service should he originally 
Military. Among other objections against this plan, it is urged that it evinces 
a total departure from the principles at present laid down by the Legislature for 774, 775, 
conducting the two branches of Indian Service. 1527. 1^29. 


2. — Education : Natives. • 

By the Act of Parliament of 181S, the Company are obliged, out of 395. 395, 095 
Surplus Territorial Revenue, to expend annually a Lac of Rupees in pro- 936. 1534. 1538. 
moling the Education of the Natives of India ; in some years less than that 
ha.s been expended, but in others twice and even five times the stipulated 
amount. 


It is on all hands allowed, that the general cultivation of the English 939- 941. ises. uos. 
Language is most highly desirable, both with a view to the introduction 
of the Natives into Places of Trust, and as a powerful means of operating 
favourably on their Habits and Character; and that, moreover, a great par- 1213.1226. 
tiality prevails in flivor of the English Language and Literature, in both 937. 94ft 953. 
of which many Natives have made considerable progress; but that the 399. 4io. 491. 702. 
subject »has not hitherto met with that consideration and encouragement 
from the Ciovernment which its importance seems to merit. Though facilities 1229. 1230. 
might be multiplied at a small expense, there is a great want of proper 949. 1495. 1628* 
Teachers ; and in the Government Schools, with few exceptions, it is not 1632. 
taught at all. 394. 500. 

It has been suggested that the most powerful stimulus would he, to make 714. 726. 939. 
a certain degree of proficiency a condition of Qualification for Civil 
E.mployment. 

When, however, the immensity of the field is regarded, it is not to be 392. 
concluded, that active .steps have not been taken, however limited, for 
disseminating the benefits of Education among the Natives. Moslem and 692.701. 
Hindoo Colleges have been established, or placed on a more efficient footing, 9.35. 
in Calcutta, Ddflii, Agra, and Benares. Schools have been established in 
other parts of the country ; and Seminaries, founded by individuals, have 
received aid. For more full information on this interesting subject, the 
Committee beg to refer to the Memoir prepared by Mr. Fisher, of the India Public Appx. (I.) 
House, and to the Letters from the Court of Directors to their several Govern- 
ments in India. 

With regard to the Madras Presidency, it was proposed by Sir Thomas Munro, 
to cstablisli Native Schools in every Teh.sildary. The Master was to be paid, 
partly by a Stipend from Government, and partly by Foes from the Scholars, 

If fully followed up, this plan might, to a certain extent, furnish the means of a 
common Education to the Natives. 

On this head of Native Education, the Evidence is full and circum- 
stantial. 


492. 499. 

5 IS. 520. 
1487. 1495. 


Te.stimony has been adduced concerning the Acqtiircment.*! and Abilities 
of the Anglo-Indian Pojjulatiori, concluding with a recommendation for 
the removal, in their case, of all invidious distinction, and exclusion from 1237. 
Office. 

The Paess. 

The Evidence is detailed and circumstanstial respecting the state of 
the European and Indian Pres.s ; the Regulations relative thereto ; and the <599 
subjects of Discu.ssion, Correspondents. Circulation, Price, Transmission, 972. 1000. 1050.1070. 
and Postage of the Newspapers. The peculiarities which attach to the ]07l. 1117. 1147. 
several Presidencies are remarked, and also the Discussions and Proceedings 
(44>5.) D to 
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to which Articles in the Journals, obnoxious to the Local Government, 
give rise. 

The Native Press at Calcutta is under the same restrictions as the English 
Press there, but its operation is not very extensive. At Bombay it is 
perfectly free. 

The present checks on the Press lie in the withdrawal of the Government 
Licence, which- is revocable at pleasure, with or without inquiry or notice; 
and in the power of Arbitrary Deportation. How far the existence of this 
power is necessary, in the present state of India, is amply discussed ; and 
with reference to the Offences of the Press, the possibility of obtaining a fair 
and injpartial Trial by Jury is confidently asserted. 

On the one jiart, it is argued, that the free discussion of Government 
measures, by the Press, or otherwise, must be productive of good, both in 
maturing Legislative Enactments, and in controlling the conduct of Public 
Functionaries. 

On the other part, it is maintained, that the Freedom of the Press is incon- 
sistent with the condition of the People, and incompatible with the nature of 
the Government. 

• 

Since the Evidence was taken, intelligence has been received of the removal 
of the Censorship at Madras. 


Intebcouhse with India, and Settlement of Euuoi*ean8. 

Much valuable Evidence has been received upon this important subject in 
the Revenue, Judicial, and Commercial Departments of the Inquiry, us well 
as in the Public. 

As early as 1766 the Court of Directors prohibited British-born Subjects 
from holding Lands, the prohibition l>eing chiefly directed against their own 
servants, who, about that time, were in the habit of holding public Lands 
and Farms. In 1783-84 it was stated, in a Report of the Coininittee ol tlie 
House of Commons, that the Regulation was chiefly applicable to the Com- 
pany’s Servants, who, it was considered, might convert their influence and 
power to improper purposes, and that it ought not to be equally applicable 
to men not in the Company’s service. 

The Evidence shows, that sls far as holding Lands in Farm to a great 
extent the prohibition is merely nominal ; Europeans hold them in the 
names of Natives, and in their names also they sue and arc sued in the 
Courts. 


These Lands arc principally held for the cultivation of Indigo, which 
has improved of late years in Behar and Bengal, where the Factories arc chiefly 
established. There arc also a lew in North and South Arcot, which are two of 
the principal Indigo Districts. 


661.563.734. 755. 
649. 1658. 

566. 570. 

744. 748. 756. 
1001. 1004. 

1001. 1007. 


578.484. 


The introduction of C’apital into these Districts, and the Employment of a 
great number of People, have been beneficial; but most of the Witnesses 
do not recommend the uncontrolled and indiscriminate admission of British- 
born Subjects into oui Indian Possessions. It is not doubted that the skill, 
enterprize, and ciipital of Europeans might be made, to confer important 
benefits upon the country in the development of its vast resources. The 
chief difficulty opposed to their free admission appears to be considered 
to arise out of the defect^e state of the Judicial Establishments, civil 
and criminal. Facilities of Intercourse have of late years been greatly 
increased. License to proceed to India is said never to be withheld if 
the Applicant can show any reason for wishing to proceed to India other 

than 
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than mere speculation. Many instances have occurred in which a refusal 
on the part of tlie Court of Directors has been superseded by tlic Board of 
Control. 

The Report of the Committee of 1813 shows that serious apprehensions 
were then entertained by some distinguished individuals, who had lield 
high stations in Inilia, that the opening of the IVade would lead to a dan- 
gerous influx of Europeans. But the Returns from 1815 to*lS28 
show, that in the space of KS years, the increase of British-born la 1 si 5, total number -1.501 

Sulyects in India, not in the service of the East India Company, ^ ‘ ‘ “ 

docs not exceed 515, and that these reside principally at the three 
Presidencies, or are employed on hoard the ships belonging to the 
respective ports. The Committee conceiving that the question of the 
admission of Europeans to hold lands in India is one wdiicli deserves the 
deep consideration of the Indian Government, and of the ruling aiitliorities 
in England, have made selection of very important documents, with a 
view oi' assisting the judgment oi' the House in reference to tiic various G^neralAppendix. 
alterations of system which are recommended in the Evidence. In tiiese 
J^apers the opinions of the Local Government will be found to be fully 
recorded. 


I. 

PUBLIC. 

1325. 



IL 
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\\,-^Fin(mce and Accounts — Trade. 


BEFORE Your Committee proceed to state the results of their Inquiries, 
it may] be useful toofler a brief review of the principal Legislative Enactments 
which have heretofore passed, relating to the Financial and Commercial Concerns 
of the Company. 

The Charter granted by King William the Third, in the year 1(598, is 
the foundation of the privileges now enjoyed by the United East India 
Company. 

The exclusive privilege of trading Eastward of the Cape of CJood Hope to the 
Straits of Magellan, tlicn granted, was contirincdby the Act off) and 10 Will. 3, 
c. 41, and was subsequently continued to them by successive Acts of Parliament, 
until 17f)L In 1793, the Act of 33 Geo. 3, c. 5 % was passed, by which tlie 
British Territories in India, together with the exclusive Trade, were, under cer- 
tain Limitations, continued to the Company for the further term ot'‘.J0 years. In 
1814, the Trade with India was opened to the Public, and that with China, and 
the trade in 'Pea generally, was reserved exclusively to the Company. 

The Capital Stock of the Company was originally JC‘2,(X)(),000. It was after- 
wards increased, under the authority of successive Enactments, as follows: — 

In 1708 1,200, 000 

1786 800,000 
1789 - - - - • * 1 , 000,000 
1794 . ...... 1,000,000 

Total . • 16,000,000 

SoiLe of the portions of this Capital were raised at Rales far exceeding their 
nominal amount. The sum actually subscribed in I 7 OI’ was 2,027,29.5/., and the 
whole amount which has been paid into the Company’s IVeasury lor capital stock 
is 7,780,000/. 

The Legislative Enactments re.'ipecling the Territorial Po.ssessions of the Com- 
7 Geo. 3, c. 57. commenced in 1767 . In that year it was agreed, between the Public and 

the Company, that in consideration of an annual payment of 400,000/., the large 
Territorial Possessions which had been recently obtained in India should remain 
in possession of the Company for the term of two years. This term w'as after- 
9 Geo. 3, c. 24. wards extended to five years more, from the 1st February 1769 . The Sums paid 
to the Public under these two Acts were— 

In 1768 

1709 - 

1770 - 

1771 - 

1772 - 

1773 - 

1775 (payable in 1773) 

Total - £2,169,898 18 % 


£400,000 - - 
400,000 - - 
400,000 - - 

400.000 - - 

200.000 - - 
253,779 3 5i 
115,619 14 9 


In 
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finance. 

In 1773 the Company presented a Petition to Parliament, praying for relief. 

They solicited a Loan for four years, and a sum of 1,400,000/. was accordingly 
lent to them. Parliament, upon that occasion, first assumed a general regulation 
of the Company’s Affairs The Governor-Gcnenil in Council, and the Supreme 13 Geo. 3,c.63. 
Court of Judicature at Calcutta, were cstiiblished ; the mode of electing 
Director.s, and the qualification of Voters, were determined ; an appropriation 
was made of the Revenues and Profits of the Company ; the Dividend was regu- 
lated ; and Statements were required to be rendered half-yearly to the "J’reasury 
of the Profit and Loss upon the Trade and Revenues, and of the Company’s 
Debts in England, exclusive of their Rond Debt. 

Tlie Loan of’ 1,4<00,000/. having been discharged, two other Acts were succes- Geo. 3, c. 61. 
sively passed, by each of which the Territory was continued to the Company for 
one year. 

In 178 1 an Act was passed for continuing the Territorial Acquisitions and 
Revenues in the Company for a period terminating upon three years notice, to 21 Geo. 3, c. 65. 
he given after 1st March 1791. Under this Act the Company paid to the Public 
400,000/., ill satisfaction of all claims up to 1st Marcli 1/31. 

Ill 1793 the same privileges wore extende4l to llie Company from l/Ol until 33 Geo. 3, c. 52. 
the year 1814. Under tlie provisions of this Act, the C’ompauy were to pay to 
the Public the sum of 500,000/. annually, unless prevented by war expenditure; 
but, owing to the state of their Finances during that period of continued hos- 
tilities, they were unable to make more than two payments, of 250,000/. each, in 
the years 1793-4 and 1704-5. 

On two occasions subsequently to 1793, pecuniary assistance was rendered to 
tlie Company by the Public, under the authority of the Legislature. In 1810, a 
Loan of l,50t),000/. in Exchequer Rills, wasadvance»l to them, which was repaid 3, c, 114. 

soon afterwards by advances for Ills Majesty’s service, made in India. In 1812, 
a Loan of •2,500,000/. was raised by Govcrnmetit for the service of the Com- 52 Geo. 3, c. 135. 
j)any, in consequence of the large demands upon the Home Treasury for 
the payment of Rills of Exchange for ])rincipal of India Debt. I’lus Loan 
W'us liquidated in part by annual payments, and the balance was discharged 
in 1822. 

'I'he payment of large Sums to the CN)mpany was occasionally autliorised by 
Parliament during llic pc*riod between 1794 and 1814, not in the way of Loan, 
but in repayment of Advances previously made by them in India on account of 
IJis Majesty’s Service. 

In the years 1810, 1811, and 1812, Select (’ommitlces of the House of Com- 
mons w’ere ajipoiuted to inquire into the State of the Affairs of the East India 
Company. 1 hey presentod five Reptnts on different hranchos of tlie subject 
referred to them. The first Report communicated evidence on tlie exi.sting 
state of tlie Company’s Afiairs preceding the advance of 1,500,000/. in 
Excliequcr Rills, Tiie Second, TJiird, and Fourth, wore devoted to the 
Financial Affairs of the Caimpany. The Fifth embraced several subjects, 
but principally treated of the Laud Revenue and the Judicial System estah- 
li.s]icd in India. 

In the Second Report, the Committee presented “ a detailed Statement of 
“ the Ordinary Ucoenutm and Charges of llie Ea.st India Company’s Ter- 
“ ritorial Possessions, and a comparison of the Amount of those Revenues 
“ and Charges at the last renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1793, with 
“ their Amount according to the latest advices whicli had been received 
** from India.” 

The Third Report treated of those Receipts and Disbursements in India 
which were termed JExf raordinat'y, and of tlie Debts and Assets of the Company 
abroad. 
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go beport from select committee 

. I V .1, I! .nnrL the Tranwetions of “the Home Concern, ’’ inclndinir 

Jn the f ,„,„idered , and the atate of the Comp«,y«, 

S tme and akoad brought into one view. «,d compared wiU. their 

‘T’!//'Tc’ Kn:.ct,nont. down to that of 179d inclnaive the Territorial 
J co'Lercial A/Tairs of the Company hud been blended toj^thcr a. fora,, 
inn- one nndivitii'd concern; and although the llcvenues of the Company 
iri'^india, and' their Pront.-i in (*reat Uriluin, liad been separately appro- 
priatctl, ^et no diiect provi.sion hatl ever been inaiic for accurately dislin- 
guishing, eitlier in India or in England, those receipts and dusburseinents which 
were of’ a I’olitical character, from those which properly appertiiined to the 
Commercial Branch. 


The great difficulty which the (.ominittees of ISIO-ll-lii experienced 
in the iiivcsti^'iition of the East India Compuiiys / inanciji Affairs arose 
chivtiy from this circiiiiistaDCC, and is repeatedly adverted to in their 
Jleports. 


The Act .55 Geo. 5, c. 1.55, contains provisions which, hy effecting a 
separation of Accounts between the two branches of' the Company's affairs, 
appear to have been intended to remove this ground of difficulty for the 
future. It directs, that the Accounts of the Company, abroad and at home, 
shall be so kept and arranged, as to contain and exhibit the receipts, dis- 
bursements, debts, and assets appertaining to, or connected with, the Territorial, 
Political, and Commercial branches of their affairs respectively ; and that they 
shall be made uj) .so as to exhibit the Accounts of the Territorial and Politicail 
departments .separately and distinctly from such as appertain to, or are con- 
nected with, the ('ommercial branch of their affairs. It also directs, that a 
plan for the arrangement of the Accounts required to be laid before Parlia- 
Jiameiit by the Act of 33 Geo. 3, c. .52, shall be prepared, and submitted to 
the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India for their approbation, 
and that the several Accounts required to be annually laid before I'arliament 
shall be prepared and arranged in conformity to the principles of the Plan of 
Separation. 

The appropriations made by the last-mentioned Act are as follow^ : 

The Territorial Revenues, after defraying the expenses of collection, are re- 
quired to be applied, ' 

l.st. In maintaining Forces and Forts, and providing Warlike and Naval 
Stoius. 


2d. In payment of Interest on Indian Debt, including such portion 
of it as might be demanded in Bills on the Court ; to meet which, provi- 
sion is required at all times to be made by consignments or remittances to 
England. 

3d. In defraying Expenses of Civil and Commercial Establishments. 

4th. Towards the liquidation of the 'Jerritorial Debt, or of the Bond Debt at 
Home, or to such other jmrposes (subject to the provision afterwards mentioned) 
as the Court of Directors, with the approbation of the Board of Commissioners, 
shall direct. 

A sum is annually to be i.ssued in India for Commercial investment, or remit- 
tance to England, equal to th^ayments made from the Commercial Funds at 
home, on account of TerritoriaiCharges, in the year preceding. 

The Commercial ProiitB, and other home receipts, are to be applied, 

Ist. To the payment of Bills of Exchange. 


lid. To 
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2d. To the current payment of other Debts (except the Home Bond Debt), 

Interest, and Commercial expenses. ^ 

dd. To the payment of Dividends. 

4th. To the reduction of Indian Debt, or Home Bond Debt. 

'The i59th Section of this Act provides, that, when the Indian Debt slinll have 
been reduced to 10,000,000/., and the Boml Debt at Home to 3,000,000Z, ster- 
ling, the surplus proceeds of Rents, Revenues and Profits shall be^ipplied to the 
repayment of the Capital of any Public Funds created for the use of the Com- 
pany; and that the remaining Surplus shall be paid into the lleceipl of the 
Exchequer, and constitute a Fund (not exceeding 12,000,000/.) for securing 
the Capital Stock of the Company, and a Dividend of 10^ per cent, in respcci 
thereof; and that, of the excess of such payments beyond 12,000,000/., one- 
sixth shall be retained by the Company, and the remaining five-sixths he the 
properly of the Public. 

In consequence of the directions contained in the Act 53 Geo. 3, c. 155, a 
plan for the separation of the Accounts was prepared hv the Court of 
llirectors, and after some Amendmenls, was approved by the Board of 
Commissioners. 

A letter was addressed by the Court of Directors to the Governor-General 
in Council, on the (>tli of September 1S13, containing instructions for carry- 
ing into effect the provisions of the Act. In reference to the separation 
of Accounts, it contains the following passage: “We cannot more dis- 
“ tinctly explain our views of the construction of the Sections of the Act 
“ which liave now been brought under notice, than by observing, that al- 
*' thougli the man.'igement of the wliole, as one concern, remains with ns, it 
“ is requisite that the Political Branch .should be con.sidered as an affair of 
“ GoveniuKMit, the Commercial as that of a Mercantile 'JVans;iction, and 
“ by debiting and crediting in /Xecount the transactions between them 
“ in Advances and Supplies, as if they were’ absolutely distinct and 
“ separate concern.s, so that Accounts of Receipt and Cxj)enditiire and 
“ Balance may l)c duly remlered by each re.spectively, in the way required 
“ by Parliament.'* 


YOUR ('omn)ittec have considered the Finances ol‘ India, since the last 
arrangement with ilic ICast India Company, in relation to 
1. — 'riic Territory of India. 

IJ. — The connexion of the Territorial Finances with the Commerce of the 
East India Company. 


1. — Thk Tj:uiiiTORy of India. 

Under Ibis head Your Committee have inquired, Wliat have been the 
Revenues of India and tlic Subordinate Settlements, what the Charges, 
and what the Deficiency ; From wliat sources, and in what way, that 
Deficiency has been supplied ; and wliat are the Territorial Debts and 
Assets. 

The East India Company arc required, within tlie first 14 sitting days next 33 Geo. .3, c. 52. 
after the 1st of May in every year, to lay before the Houses of Farliament, 3 

Accounts, Territorial and Commercial, made up according to the latest advices s. 55. 
which shall have licen received, and with as much accuracy as the nature of the 
case will admit. * 

Upon an examination of the Accounts laid before Parliament, under 
the Act 33 Geo. 3, c. 52, Your Committee were unable to reconcile the 
(445.) D 4 different 
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Commercial and 
Territorial Serios, 
Appenduc, Nos. 3 
and 4. 

Appendix, No. 2. 


Appendix, Nos. 7, 
8 A 9, to No. 2. 
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different Financial Statements with each other. Although it was highly pro- 
bable that many the discrepancies were only apparent, yet, in order to obtain 
clear and satisfactory results, it was deemed neces-sary that all the intermediate 
Receipts and I)isburscment.s, by which the alleged state of the Territorial 
Finances at the commencement of the present term might be traced to their 
alleged state at the end of it, should be clearly and satisfactorily explained, and 
the one made exaetty to agree with the other. 

It has been .stated, and, Your Committee doubt not, correctl3% that Accounts 
made up within the time which Parliament has thus prescribed, cannot exhibit 
such balanced Statements of Results as would preclude the risk of errors or 
omissions ; and although it has been the practice to accompany the Accounts 
required by the Parliamentary Enactment witli Abstracts of the Cash Statements 
of Receipt and Disbursement made up in India, yet it was not possible, without 
further information, to deduce from them full and complete Statements of the 
Financial Results. 

Under tlicsc circumstances, a new series of Accounts was called for ; and 
tliese, together with some further explanations, having been supplied, a 
Report, drawn up under the direction of the Board of Control, in which 
it was shown that these Accounts had been reduced to the test of a balance, 
was laid before Your Committee. A Balance Sheet, logcihtM* with an 
explanation of the principle upon which it is made out, will be found in that 
Report. 


1. Ternlmal Itevmm. 

The Gross Revenues of the three Presidencies and the Subordinate 
Settlements during the fifteen years ending in were as f()llow.s : 

Bengal - - - - £ 19(),121,q83 

- 8‘2,0i2,yC7 


Madras 

Bombay 


Subordinate Settlements 


Total - - - 


- 30,986,970 . 
£30y,1.0J,f)20 
821,505 
£30a97-Vl-25 


To this may l)e added a Sum received in 1815-16 ' 

from the Vizier of Oude in exchange for Terri- ^ 1,109,975 

tory -------- 

Total - - - £311,083,400 


The following Statement for the year 1828-9 will show the proportions in 
which the Revenue is derived from difierent sources : — Mint Receipts, 19,^14L^ 
Post-Office, 135,6 17l.; Stamps, 368,431/.; Judicial, 126,464/.; Land Revenue, 
including cerUin small inisccUancous receipts, 12,893,366/.; Syer and Abkaree, 
861,196/*; Small Farms and Licences and Moturpha, or Tax on Professions, 
152,780/.; Ceded Territory on the Nerbuddah, 4«57,923/.; Burmese Cessions, 
117,326/.; Subsidies from Mysore, Travancorc, and Cochin, 392,355/.; Salt, 
2,700,147/.; Opium, 1,930,891/.; Tobacco, 85,128/.; Customs, 1,869,634/.; 
Marine, 77,787/.; Profits of tlt6 Madras Government Bank, 10,013/.; Ex- 
traordinary Receipts from Ava, Bhurtpore, and Scindiah, and from the Madras 
Native Pension Fund, 491,249/.; making tiie Total Revenue in this year 

22,691,721/. 


The 
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The Gross Revenues of India have progress! vel}^ increased to a considerable 
amount. Their annual average amount^ in the three last yeaVs of the term 
which expired ii^l814, w.'is 10,764,700/. ; tlie average of the three last years, up 
to 1828-9 inclusive, was 22,987,472/. 

These sums, being stated in gross, are chargeable wdth the expenses incurred 
in the collection of the Revenue, in the manufacture of Salt and Opium, and in 
the payment of Stipends under the several Treaties and Engorgements by 
which the Company hold the Territory, amounting to about five millions 
per annum- After deducting this sum, the remainder is the Revenue appli- 
cable to the Expenses of the Civil and Military Government, anti the Interest 
of the Debt. 


Fa))ers presented 
in February 1830, 
by tlu}Kin|;'8 com- 
mand, No. 2, 
Appendix No. 11, 
to No. 2. 


Evblence ]»oforo 
liftrds, 18,‘U), pages 
110 & 517. 


The Gross Revenue of India has been increased by the acquisition of Appendix, No. 38. 
new 'rerritory; but improved and extended 'fillage, enlarged Commercial 
Dealings, an increase of Population, the enactment of belter Laws, more 
efficient management on the part of Government, new Stamp Duties, and a 
grout increase in the demand for Opium in China, have all contributed to 
improve the Revenues. 

Tlie principal heads of Revenue have been generally productive. 

The Laud Revenue, which stands first in imjjoiiance, has materially 
increased.* In tlie permauently settleil Districts, or Lower Provinces, of 
llengal, it has l)ccii progressively augmented by the cultivation of Waste Lam^s 
and other causes. In the Western Provinces there has been a large increase. 

At Romhay the amount has fiuctualed ; but in consequence of new accessions 
of Tenilory in the earlier years, there lias been a considerable increase of 
receipt. In the more recent years, both at Madras ami at Rombay, defalca- 
tionsof'some magnitude have occurred, owing to depression in the price of 
Grain. Rut the deterioiation has not equalled the increase, since 1811-, in the 
resources of the Reiigal Provinces. 


There has been a huge augmentation of the Revenue uiising from the Sail 
ami Opium Monojioiies; ami the Revenue from Customs, although, fnjni a 
variety ol’ causes, it has fluctuated, has exhibited in the later years a steady 
improvement. 


2. Territorial CV/arge*-, 

'riiese charges consist of’ those defrayed in India, and those paid by the Court 
of Directors at IJomc. 


The 


* LAND 1{E\TENIIE. 



hengal. 




— 

Lower rrovinccs. 

W cBtcni rr»viijcct,.t 




18H-15 - 

X'. 

3,320,817 

L\ 

3,.'51K>,83u 

.3,790,224 

€. 

-172,074 

£. 

11,173,950 

1817-18 - 

3,27n,Of»3 

8,822.114 

3,901,4.78 

788,008 

11.787,733 

182t>-21 - 

3, .373,386 

4,i.9S,.303 

3,781,001 

1,79 1,240 

13,] 47,52}) 

1823-2*1 - 

3,382,803 

4,2 U,722 

3,.3(!7,6.3U 

1,020,223 

12,818,304 

182(i-27 - 

3,408,917 

4, ;15(), 863 

3.7m), 77,3 

1,894,(504 

1 < 

1827*>28 - 

3,487,063 

1,241,301 

3.031,5.72 

1,842,693 

i3,202.4})9 

1828-21) - 

3,479,128 • 

4,(){»3,»0‘) 

I 3,()(>9,409 

1,626,SH(> 

12,8(58,332 

1829-30 - 

3,474, .U8 

4,140,984 

3, .762, 802 

1, 60}), 729 

12,778,033 


tlir 


f This* bofttl in the Dungnl Accounts does not iTii'hnlc llio receipts from the late acquisitions ou 
ir Nrrbndilah and in the adjoining disU'icls. 
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The Charges of the several Presidencies, and of tlic Subordinate Settlements, 
exclusive of those which were paid in England, during the 15 years ending 
1828 - 9 ) were as follows : • 


Appondiz, Nos. 7, 

8 & 9, to No. 2. 

Bengal - - 

Madras 

Bombay 

167.747,449 

8.5,l‘29,a51 

46,970,709 


BencooJen, Prince of Wales Island, Singapore! 

and Malacca J 

St. Helena (net charge) 

299,847,509 

2,893,792 

1,570,370 


£.3()4,317,r)71 


The Gross Cliargcs of the Indian 'rerritory have augmented in a greater 
Papers of February proj)ortion than tlie Receipts. l‘hc Average Annual Deficiency, after defray* 
1830, No. 2. ^11 abroad and at Ijonie, in the last five years of the (’barter 

wliicli terminated in 1814, was ------ :£,134,r)r»2 

Appendix, No. 11 , |,Qxt five yeans, ending 1818-1.9, it was - - - - 730, 853 

to No. 2. 

In the five years ending 1823-21 27,531 

And in the five years ending 1828-29 ----- 2,878,031 

PaporsofFobriiiirvl 830,^0.2. , . , . , . , . 

The Increase of Charge in tlie |)enod from 1813-1 1 to 181S-1<1, 

was occasioned by the Mililary ICxpcnditurc incurred in the prosecu- 
tion of tlie hostilities, commenced towards the end of 1814, against 
the Nepaulese, and in the Kuhsequont operations against the i*in- 
darrees and the Mahratta Slates. 

'fhe general peace which was secured by these operations enabled 
the Local Governments, during the four years ending in 1822-23 

(the year preceding the Burniose War) to eflect progressively an 

extensive reductioti of Military (.3iarge. But the large accession 
with IS 18-1 9/ of Territoiy gained by the (Company was attended with a material 

^MwdMUhTsis’"^^ i,*iec,7a4 augmentation of the Civil Esiahlishments ; wliicIi, together with 


- 

Amount 

ofMiliUirjr 

Cltai'fic. 

Jneroase, 
.u coinpan^d 
vith 
1 HI 3 -I 4 . 


£. 

.i‘. 

813-14 

7 , 039,(147 



814-15 

r,S 92 , 0 U 9 

85 . 3 , 0 -IS 

81 . VI 6 

8 , 917 , 72.3 

1 , 87*-, 670 

817 -lS 

9 . 279 , .'iOS 

2,2411.5:1] 

818-19 

10 , 451,856 

3 , 412,809 


Aiuuuttt of Civil Charge : 
1814-15 - - £. 6 , 07 : 1 , 7 fl 3 

1818-19 - - <;. 972,.152 

1821 - 28 - - 8 , 105,420 

1822 - 23 - - 9 .n 31 ..H 7 


the increased amount of the annual Advances to ilu,' Mainifacturers 
of Salt and Opium, occasioned a large addition to tlie Civil Chaiges 
of India. 


The Charge for Buildings and Fortifications amounted, in 1814-15, to 
217,589/. In the suhsecpient years, to 1818-19, it progressively diminished : 
but in 1819-20, it increased to 270,085/.; in 1821-22, to 29r>,22()/, ; and 
in 1822-23, to 040,394/. The apparent large increase of the last year, liow- 
ever, is in a great measure only nominal, tlie whole of the Cdiargcs actually 
incurred for Buildings and Fortifications not having been separately .shown in 
the Financial Statements received from t.hc Presidencies for any of the previous 
years. 


TJie greatest increase in the Gross Charges took place in the four years 
ending in 1827-28. The deficit of thcbc four years constitutes two-thirds 
of the deficit for the whole pcrioil from 1814-15 to 1827-28. The total 
average increase of Charge ij^ those four years, as compared with 1823-24, 
was 4,529,494/. Of this large incrca.se, the part incurred in India was 
3,827,1.58/. ; and the part incurred in England was 702, 33()/. Of the part 
incurred in India, 1,108,251/, was an increase of Civil Charge; 2,095,749/., 
an increase of Military Ciiarge ; and 23,158/. the increased Interest 

00 


Bvidonce before 
th» Lords, 1830, 
paj;c 10. 
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on Debt.* The increase in the Civil Charges arose at the Presidencies ' ' 

of llengal and Bombay, but principally at that of Bengal, under the following 
heads of Account : Enibassies and Missions, including the Mission to Persia, 
and the payment of some Arrears of Subsidy; Provincial Battalions.; the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment; the Contributions to Chvil and Annuity Funds, 
to Schools and Charitable Institutions; and the Revenue and Judicial Establish- 
ments generally. The augmentation of Military Charge was c;^used by the 
Burmese war, the ojterations against Bhurtporc, and an increase in the lumiher 
of King’s and Company’s Rcgimonis in India. The augmentation of the 
Charge incurred at Home was caused by an increase of the Sums issued lor 
OfficeiV Pay on Furlough and Retirement ; hy increased Expenses for King’s 
Troops serving in India; and hy an extraordinary increase in the quantity of 
Territorial Stores supplied to India. 


The Average Annual Amount of the Gross Charges of the 
Indian 'I'crritory, in the last three years of the former Ciiartcr, 
was 10,500,030/. In the throe years ending in 18^27-^8, it was 
525,90ii,817/. 

'I'he proportions of this Increase applicable to the (’ivil anil 
Military Departments respectively, to the maimlacture of Salt 
and Opium, to the Interest of Debt, and to the Expenditure 
inciiired in England, arc a.s follows: 


I'apc rs of February, 1H30, and Con- 
tiiinutioii Piifiera, March 1H3I. 


Indian ('har/jes ond Inte- 
rest of till- Tlinx- Yuan £. 
JSn-ia to 1813-14- - 45,303,9!»6 
St. Helena - - . 200,100 

lloiaa Cliarp's - - 3,0.35,995 


Total - .C.49,.^00,09I 


Avuraffe . .C.lfi..')i)0,030 



AV’EUAGE 

Ilf Three Years, 
encU-d 
1K13-I4. 

i 

AVERAGE 
of 'Ihree Years, 
ended 
JH2/-28. 

INCREASE. 

C.'j vil, Ucvoniuvludieial, and Marine, iiiclndinp; 1 
Ceded ami ( 'oiujuered CounlricN and Sup- > 
piic-i: to JieiK'oolc/i and St. Ileleiin « - J 

6,«04,3ffi) 

i'. 

S, 305,065 

.C. 

2,500,69(> 

Advant’es for Suit and Opium, and Charges 

708, G6i) 

1,291,434 

1 582,774 

Military 

<5,954.071 

11,731,092 

•t, 776,418 

lluiJilii)<3.s and Tort ilieatiinis - - - 


721,291 

4.9.9,427 

liuoreMt on Debt 

1,405,460 

1,718,513 

253,053 

I’ollticul Charj.'CR in England - 

l,3n,9‘)S 

! 

2,102,422 

790,424 

.i. 

1G,50{M)25 

25,902,817 

9,402,792 

'Phe. Average Annual Charge of Ceded i j 
Uiid CoiKpiered Countries, during the N 
.same period'-, was - - - - 1 

2,100, 723 

3,270,356 

1,115,633 


The following Statement will show the proportions ofCJiarge for the three 
Presidencies, incliKlitig the Ceded and Conquered Countric.s, in each of the 
Departments comprised in the first head ol’ the above Account, for the year 
18^7-28. 


Land Revenue, Saycr and Abkaree, 3,817,551/.; Customs, 220,123/.; 
Stam]).s, OljP^f)/. ; Mint, 02,032/. ; Post-office, 137,202/.; Civil Establishments, 
&c. 1,011,123/.; Judicial, 1,780,257/.; Marine, 3l.;},3Sb/. ; Total, 8,37‘Js803/. 
'Vhe Interest on Debt was 1,920,532/. 

After 


♦The f.vidcTicr from which tho.'.t* Stah^monla arc* drawn t\as dclivc-rcd tn'tovi' tlu* la^l sc'ric'> of 
adjirstcd Acronnl.s had tcoen prc'pnn'd. The {ciinirt here in.st*rtcd represent, tliei'iifnri*, «n approxi- 
mative, rather than l]iu actual, proporiions of Charge. 
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— ■ ■ ; ■■■ ■ After Peace had been concluded with the Burmese, the Court of 

Directors issued positive orders for the immediate reduction of Expendi* 
partment, i2 Dec. ture in India. The financial result of 1823-24 was referred to for the 
tar^^ii**or*NtT' Comparison, and the Charges of that period were assumed as 

191 ^ 1830.’ the standard to which the existing Charges were to be reduced. The 
Papers of February great improvement that had taken place in the financial results of the 
1830, No. 2. three preceding years (exhibiting an average surplus of 728, 196/.) arose 
chiefly from causes of an extraordinary nature. For the year 1823-24 the 
Accounts exhibited a deliciency of 860,8()2/. ; but this was occasioned 
hy an extraordinary payment of 1,201,201/. to the Nizam, 
in redemption of an annual pcisheush or tribute of 
The Revenue of the year was of fair average amount, and the 
charges had been so little affected by the commencement of the 
Biirniosc war, that they might be considered as those of a year of 
peace. 


Extnordmarj Payment -£.1,201 ,2(il 
Actual Deficit - • 8 r>o,sr .2 

8arplnii in 1823-4 over | 

Ordinary Cbor^'oe - j 


In the orders that were issued, a Statement was drawn out, showing 
RupccB2,55,50,273 that, according to the standard of 1823-24, an immediate reduction upon 
434S58 Indian Expenditure, as estimated for 1826-27, to tiu? extent of 
Bombay, 1,063,657 -,924,1/15/., would be necessary. The difficulty of carrying these rednetions 
into effect was considered to be outwciglied by the embarrassments wliieli an 
excessive Expenditure must occasion. The financial cliaracter and con- 
dition of the Bombay Presidency were pointed out as peculiarly calling lor 
improvement. 


See Appendix, 
No. 5. 


'fhese orders, although extensively acted upon, have not yet been fully 
carried into ellect. It has been recently shown by the Accountant-Cioneral 
of Bengal, that on a comparison with the Expenditure of IS2‘)-3(), a further 
reduction of 80,73,063 rupees, or, at tlic Board's rates, about 919,2f)0/. remains 
to be eflecied. 


Of this excess the proportion belonging to tlie respective Presidencies is as 
hdlows; The Charges of Bengal were lower than in 1823 24 by 103,344/.; 
the Interest on Debt was higher by 314,53//. Tlic Charges of Madras were 
higher than in 182.3-24 by 251,891/. ; tlic Inieresl iiigher bv 49,40(i/. The 
Charges of Bombay were higher by 402,419/. ; the Interest higher hy 4,7H1/. 
The reduction, therefore, lequisite at eacii Pre.sidency, supposing lecinetion to 
be practicable, according to the .scale of their respective Establislnnents in 
1823-24, would be, in Bengal, 210,893/. ; at Madras, 301,297/-, and at Bombay, 
407,100/. ^ 

On a comparison of the Expendilurc of 1S29-30 with tlie estimated Expen- 
Appendix, No. 6. diliire of future years, it has been computed, that, when all the rednetions now 
ordered and in progress shall lie carried into lull ellect, the sum of 80,73,0fi3 
rupees, or 919,290/. above shown, may bti iliminislied by about 25,80,000 
Rupees, or 287,170/., icuving an extent of roduciion to be still elfected, in order 
to fulfil the orders of the Court of Directors, amounting to 54,93,063 Rupees, 
or 632,120/. 

'i'lie cause.s which have leil to the increase of Charge arc cliaractcrizcd by the 
Court of Directors in the following terms : 

TerritoriulFinance “ contemplated with miicli solicitude the jiresent very unsatis- 

LetK-p I.U Iktijrai, factory Stall! of your Finances, and we have carefully and minuleJy 
LoiJfs^’ piiHr, 151 examined the causes which have led to it. We observe that it has been 
01 * 1830 .' ’ brought about, less by the pressure of occasional and extraordinary Ex- 

penditure, than by continual jirogressivc angmciitatioiKs of Charge in 
every Department, which, viewed separately, may have appeared, at the 
limes they were made, to have been justifiable; but which, taken in the 
aggregate, have occasioned a large excess of Disbursement bcyoiul the 

resources 
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resources from which alone such Charges ought to be defrayed. The great 
amount of that excess has absorbed every accession or improvement of Keveniie, 
however considerable, has increased your Debt, and has left you burthcncd 
with a heavy c^ficit.* 

Two Finance Committees, one Civil and one Military, were appointed in 
1 tS2S, by the Supreme Government in India, to revise the Expendiliire ami 
Establishments of tlie Three IVesidencies. 

The Civil Finance Committee were directed to inquire into the Civil Kstab- 
lisliments in the General, Judicial, Revenue, and Marine Departments. 
With some few limitations, they were left free to push their inquiries to the 
utmost extent to which they might consider it necessary or expedient to can y 
them. 

The Military Finance Committee were, upon similar principles, and with fi‘\v 
exceptions, directed to embrace in their inquiries all matters connected witli 
Military Finance. 

Considerable reduction of Charge was effected in conseqnenee of these 
inquiries; and in addition to the Military retrciicliments made in India, llu* 
Court of Directors issued Instructions for a specific reduction oftlu^ Aiiny. 
The whole of the Military reductions, it is estimated, will produce their liil! 
effect in tlie year 1832-83 ; and it has been stated that the Army will liien 
not only he reduced below tlie Peace EsUiblishment prior to the Rurmese 
War, but will not iiuieh exceed its strength in 1818, betbre tlie Ncjiau! 
War, nolwithstanding ibe extension of Territory that lias taken placi- since tiiai 
jieriod. Considerable reductions of C'ivil ExjiciKliture were also ordered by 
the Court. 

A Statement will be found in the Appendix, showing, in detail, what 
are the reductions of Indian Allowances and Establishments (f’ivil. 
Marine, and Military,) ordered by the C'ourt and the seviMal Coeal 
Governments, since the close of the year 1 S 27 - 2 S, distinguishing, as fu- 
ns can he done, such as \ver6 to have immediate, from those which it was 
intended should have only prospective, effect; and a further Statemeul, 
showing the estimated effect of those measures of reduction which have 
been recommended by the late C'ivil Finance C'omuiittee, whetlier of‘ tiiose 
adoptcil, or of those which have been rejected, or are still iimier con-'i- 
dcration. 

In reference to the future Charges in India, it has been observed, th.it 
hitherto the Expense ineurred in putting down internal Insiirreetion has bcLMi 
small, and that the chance of War seems to he greatly diminished. Formcjly 
the llritish 'rerritory was so distributed that it surrounded, and was siirnMiiidvd 
by, a hostile country : now there is no enemy, properly so called, within the 
whole Peninsula of India. 

On the other hand, it is to be considered that the reductions which h r. e 
been ordered are computed according to a scale of expenditure adapted oiiIn to 
a .state of peace, botli with European and Indian Po\vcr.s. 

The Territorial Charges in Ens;laml : 

These consist of Payments made on account of Passage of iMilitary, 
Pay to Otficers, including Off-reckonings, Political Freiglit and Demurrage, P.iy- 
Ollice demands for King’s Troops serving in India, Retiring P.iy, I’ensious, 
&c. to King’s Troop.s, Political Charges General, (including the Poliiical 
Charge for the Ivstablishments at ilie India House, the Hoard of ('oiilie', 
Haileybury, Addiscombe, Chatham, &c. ;) MLsccIlaueous Expenses on 
Account of Prince Wales Island, Singapore, &c. ; Cliarges of the 'I'anjon* 
(445.) E 3 Commission, 
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Sro Instructions 
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fis ilKiiiiincfCom- 
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I'o iijpncf* lipforo. 
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o'l 1830. 
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Appendix toLords 
Evidence, 1830, 
p. 524. 

Evidunpc heferc 
the Tjord.s, 1830, 
p. 11 ; CiiKiK. 184, 
1154, 1438, 1062, 
of 1832. Aj)j)i'ri- 
dix. No. 22. & 11. 
2 , of No. 23. 


Commercial Scrieg, 
No. 9. 


Papers ofFobruftry, 
1830, No. 21. 

Purliumcntury 
Paper, 1832, No. 
518. 


Evidence before 
Lords, 1830, p. 27. 

Pa|)erH ol'Februaiy, 
1830, No. 21. 


Paper i ofFel>r uary, 
18,10, No. 21. 


Coimnorcial Series, 
No. 9.| 


Papers ofFebr uary, 
1830, No. 21. 


See Military Ap- 
pendix. 


53 Geo.' 3, c. 1.55, 
j,. 87. 

4. Ueo. 4, e. 7 1 . 
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, Comniission, Absentee Allowance, &c. to Civil Servicci Territorial Stores, 
ami Charge of St. Helena. 

Conflicting Evidence ha.s been given as to the possibility of eflTecting material 
reductions in tlic.se Charges, and of transferring them to Imjia. Upon an 
annual average of 15 years they have been shown to amount to 1,693,472/. 
In 1S2S-29 they ainonnted (including a Payment to Persia) to 2,080,459/. ; 
in 1829-30, to i,S37,110/.5 in 18S0-31, to ' 1,553, 599/. They ark estimated 
for the fntiirc at 1,730,000/. 

Other Payments on account of India to a considerable amount are 
made by the Home 'Ircasury, which do not constitute an additional charge 
upon the Revenues, a coiTe.sponding charge being brought to account in India. 
These consist of IJills of Exchange drawn upon the Court in discharge of 
the Intere.st, and occasionally of the Prineifial, of Debt in India, and on 
ac(;ount of the Eflects of deceased Officers, which arc remitted lioni India ; 
Advances to Retiring and Coinjiassionatc Funds for the various liranclies 
of the Service, which are repaid by the Fu^d^» in India, &c. 

'I'he wliolc of the Interest upon the Territorial Debt, and upon the Debt 
due to tiie Creditoi s of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic, whether paid in this 
Country or in India, is brought to account in India. 

In 1827-28 the portion of Interest upon Territorial Debt X. 

which was paid in this Country, was - • - - «■ - 522,438 

In 1828-29 t)40,570 

It has since risen to 90J‘,7^>1/.; but in consequence of measures adopted 
to limit the demand on England, is estimated to be reduced to about 
700,000/. 

Nearly the whole of the Intere.st upon the Carnatic Debt is demanded in lhi.s 
coiintrv, 'J'his arises from the Intere.st having been made remittable to this 
country at an exchange of 8.v, the ]*agoua. 

In 1827-28, the amount was - - - - X. 113,482 

In 1828-29 - - 89,771 

During the whole period from 1814-15 to 1828-29, the amount of 
Pills of Exchange paid for Interest of iiidi.i Debt, was 9, '563, 315/., or on the 
average 637,554/. per annum; and llie amount uf Hills |»aid for Principal, 
was 4,891,593/., or on the average .326,106/, ])cr annum. 'I’he amount of 
Advances to various Fund.s, paid in 1.S2.S-2!), was 153,85.')/. The remittances 
1)1’ Effects of deccasei! Pcr.soii.s were, in the same year, G0,109/. 

Certain receipts into the Home Treasury, of a Political character, have Irom 
time to time been applied to the di.scharge of t/ie Hills of iOxchange above, 
mentioned. The.so consist of Hullion remitted from India, Receipts from Ilis 
Majesty’s Cjoveriiment on various accounts, Ac. 

in the 15 years these Receipts amounted to 7,21(>,331/., or on the average 
481,088/. 

Army and Navy, 

The expen.scs of the King’s Regiments serving in India, which are 
defrayed in this Country, are repaid to his His Majesty’s (lovernnient 
by the East India Company, and constitute part of the “ Territorial Charges 
in Jilngland ” above adverted to. The number of King’s Troop.s in India 
to be charged upon the Tej^torial Revenues is however limiled to 
20,000 men, unless, upon the requisition of the Court of Directors, that 
number is augmented. An additional sum of ()0,000/. per annum is also 
paid to the Public by the Company on account of the Halt-pay and 
Pensions of .such of Hi.s Majesty’s Troops as have served in India. The 
expense of the King’s Naval Force employed in the Indian Seas is paid 
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by the Public ; but if it is augmented upon the requisition of the Court of ^ 

Directors, the expense of such augmentation is chargeable upon the Territorial ^ 
Revenues. 


. Financial Tmmaclions with tke Public, 

The new East India Company, established under the Authority oi‘ the 
10 Will. 3, advanced to Government, at the time of their incorporation, the 
sum of 2,000,000/., at eight per cent, interest. In 1708, the Joint Company ^ Anm;, c 17. 
lent a further .sum of 1,200,000/., without interest. In 1741s the Company 17 Gtio. 2, c. 17. 
agreed to lend 1,000,000/. at three per cent, to Government, on their exclusive 
trade being continued to 1783. In 1749, the Company were empowered to 2a Geo. 2, c. 22. 
raise money, towards the discharge of their Bond Debt, by the sale of Anmiides 
to the amount of the Debt due from the Public to the Company. The sum ol‘ 

2,992,440/. Os, was accordingly sold. This sum, together with l,0.s-., 

being the residue of the Debt of 4,200,000/., was, by the 33 Geo. 3, c. d<7, 
placed under the management of the Bank, and engrafted upon the Tl)rc(' per 
Cent, reduced Annuities. 

By the 7th section of this Act it is provided, that, if tiio Company .shall 
retain tlieir share of the Annuities, or any part thereof, until their exclusive 
trade be determined by the authority of Parliament, tlic amount so retained shall 
be paid olFat par. The amount retained by the Company is 1,2()7,.0.09/. i 5 a ‘., 
which, accorcfingly, they are entitled to receive at the close of the ))resont 
arrangement, interest is now paid by the Public upon this amount. 

The account between the Publics and the Company, finally adjustt'd in 1.i»e .t Geo. 93 . 
year 1822, had no refercnco to the above-mentioned Annuities. At that time Appv.No. H. 
the demand of the Company on the Public, arising out of various expeditions 
inidertakun again.st the French and Dutch Islands, the Capt‘of Ciood Hope, ike. 
together with supjdics to the King’s Service in India, ainounteil, witliout Interest, 
to 11,277,328/. 'Phe credit claimed by Government was 9, 291, {MO/., al.^o 
without liiterewSt. After some diMCussioii, it was agreed to close the Accounts 
by a payment of 1,300,000/. fVom the Public to the (’ompany. This sum was 
applied in jiart di.scliarge ot’ tlic Loan of 2,500,000/. made by the Public to tlu‘ 

Comjiany in 1812. The Loan, however, had no other connexion with the 
Account between the I’ublic and tin; Company which i.s now the subject of 
remark. 'Phe sum of 5.57,322/., necessary lo redeem the remainder oi' that 
Loan, was paid by the C’oinpany ; and an Act was passed, discharging them of 
all future claims in any way relating to it. 

As the Debts of the Company have never been reduced to the prescribed 
limit, no payment lia.s been made into the receipt of the T'^xchequer under the 
59th section of the Act of 1813. On the otiicr hand, no a])pIicatiou has been 
made to the Public, since tliat year, for pecuniary assistance. 


3. Territorial Deficit 

In consequence of the large Surplus ol’ Revenue which has been realized in AppMuHs, JNo. ii 
Bengal, iberc has been, for the fifteen years ending in 1828-29, notwithstanding 
the deficit at the other two Presidencies, a Surplus of Ileveiiuc over 
such Charges as are brought to account in India, amounting to 
C04,281/. I'or the yearly average, or 9,964,228/.* for the whole 
period; but this i.s exclusive of the Expenses of tJie Subordinate 
Settlements, and of all the Home (’barges. 


No. 2. 

'J’otnl - JL‘.8n9,1.M,oaO 

Total Cliarpt' - SiXMisr.tiSa 


In 


(M5.) 


* Tcrritcu'ial Series, Introductory btatomont. 

£ 4 
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Totanim.iiw - j;.l{»l,iai,983 
Total Chargo - lb7.747.449 

In Bengal the Surplus has amounted to an annual average of 

(Api^iKbK, No. 7 1 j;. 2S,.374.534 
toNo. 

1,891,035/., or, fbr the whole period, to 28,374,534/. 

TotaHii'M-mu- - dJ S2,042,967 
Tota Char^T - 85,129,351 

At Madras the Deficit has amounted to an annual average of 

-} 3.0Sr),384 

205,758/., or, for the wiiole period, to 3,080,384/. 

'['•ilr'l ]li\onue - 1,986,970 

TotaiCliurgc- - 47,210,892 

A't Bombay the Deficit has amounted to an annual average of 


1,081,595/., or, fbr the whole period, to 10,223,922/. 


'J1k‘ Treasuries of Bombay and Madras liave been supplied by Remittances 
iVoni the Bengal Treasuries. The amount of these Supplies is stated in tlic 
Books of the three Presidencies, us fblllows : 


£. 


'Jcrriioi Kil Sri-ii*s, 

No. 7, A, B. C. 


Bengal : Net Supplies to Bombay and Madras 
Bombay : Net Supplies received 
Madras : Net Supj)lics received 


- - - 20,020,883 

- £. 18,007,059 

2,197.429 


20,2a5,088 


Unadjusted differences in the Books of the three Presidencies - £.421,795 

1 he Accounts for the Subordinate Settlements exhibit a deficiency of 
Revenue to meet the Charges. * 


At Bencoolen, Prince of WalcsS Island, Singapore, and Malacca, there was a 
No. !. deficiency on the annual average of 188,152/., or, for the whole period, of 

in No. ’ 2,072,287/. 

Appoiulix, No. 1. At St. Helena the deficiency has been, on the annual average, 105,091/., and 
to No. 2. the whole period, 1, .071), *370/. 

Tile Territorial Payments in Englaml (exclusive of those entered 
under the head of St. Helena) chargeable upon tlic Jtevennes of 
India have been, on the annual average, 1,588,381/.; and, for the 
whole period, 23,825,712/. 


K<‘t SujjjiVitS tu i’.en<.‘«tolcri, &r. - t. 12,1)72,1287 

Clui.a- of M. n. Una - - I..'>7fi,n7l) 

Tfrrito'lal rayiaonts in i;u.i;laud- a.'l,S2.>,ri2 

27,474,,’)6i» 

Di'iiiicT, JIcvoiiuo in liwlav 

t^ppi-rulix, No. 11 10 No. 2.) - .t. 1*^,4) ( 1 , 1 41 

It appears that there have been other outgoings of an extraordinary nature, 
whicli arc stated as follows : 


From the foregoing Statements it ajipcar.s that, upon a 
comparison ol' the ordinary Revenues and Charge.^, there 
lias been a Deficit, amounting, on the annual average, to 
1,227,34-3/.; lor the whole period, to 18,4 i 0,141/. 


Tmii'ii i.il J’liyiucrit*. in 

roUucttl yinioN ’ 7,.'.l(»,.i0 1 

(Apponilu, Ko. 10 1 S15;.,712 

to No. ■ - I 


Ai'iMMoli,\, No. r»t() 
No. 2. 


l)ilt<»,Xu.‘JioNo.2. 

T('iTiioi i}il StTO'-s. 
InirodiK'tor" 


Miscellaneous outgoings not included in Charges, chiefly £. 
arising from the dilFcrcnce in the Rates of Exchange 
at which Bills for Principal and lntcre.st of India Debt 
were actually drawn, ."tnd tlio.se realized in England by 
Treasure and other remittances effected for their discharge 993,903 
Repayment to the Public; Loan of 1812 - - 3,017,172 

Unadjusted Debits and Credits between llic 
Presidencies - - - - 421,795 

Ditto - between the several Treasuries sub- 
ordinate to Madras , - - 289, 9C8 

711,7<33 

Carried forward - £. 4,722,838 
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Brought forward - - £ 

Bills for Interest of India Debt, di'awn ante- 
cedently, but paid subsequently to tlie 
commencement of t)ie Company’s present £ 

Term 1,396,913 

Deduct Bullion per Stirling Castle, shipped ante- 
cedently, and arrived in England subsequently, 
to the commencement of the Company’s present • 

Term 324,015 


Deduct, 

Bills not due on 30th April 1829, and not therefore included 
in the Account between the two Branches ... 

To which add the Deficiency above slated ... 

Total Deficit - - - £ 


4,722,838 


1,072,898 


705, 736 
1,152,966 


4 . 64^^,770 

18,410,141 


23,052,911 


The extraordinary resources, by the aid of which this Deficiency has been 
supplied, are stated to be as follows : 

Money received on Loan in India j 17,289,864 

Surplus IJrofils applied to tlie Payment of Bills of Exchange 

for Principal of India Debt | 2,256,182 

Advances by Commerce to Territory in England, as directed 
by 53 Geo, 3, more than was repaid in India, forming a 
Debt due by 'J'erritory to Commerce - - - - | 3,036,578 

Short Credit by Commerce to Territory in India, as explained 

in No. 10, Commercial Scries | 129,919 

Balance due from His Majesty’s Government at the com- 
meiicement of the present Charter, set olF in Account 
Current between the Company and the Crown 


Deduct the Total Deficiency above stated - 
Excess of Extraordinary Resources 


2,112,113 


24,824,()5f) 
23,052,91 1 


1,771,71-5 


The above excess has occasioned an increase of Cash in the Indian Trea- 
suries, viz. 

Cash Balance in India, 30 April 1814 - - £5,548,476 

Ditto - 30 April 1829 - - 7,320,221 


Increase of Cash Balance 


1,771,7-45 


From this Statement it may be seen that of the Territorial Deficiency of 
18,410,141?., and the Miscellaneous Outgoings of 998,903?. (making together 
19,404,044?.), there has been raised by borrowing. 14,642,431?.*; and by the 

direct 


•Money raiw-d on T^ans and DopoaitH in India, including 2,666,839?. Surplu.a Proflt 
Deduct surplus Profits made available in Indio 


Borrowed from tho Commercial Branch 


Loan of 1812 paid off 

Money raised by borrowing, or difference between Debt incurred and paid ofl‘\ £ 
(445.) , Carried forwwd - } 


17,28f),S64 

2,666,839 


14,623.025 

3.036,578 


17,659,603 

3,017,172 


14,642,431 


Commercial Series, 
No. 11. 


Ditte. 


Ditto. 


Territorial Scj-ics, 
No. 6. 

Commercial Scries, 
No. 3. 

Ditto, No. 7. 

Ditto, No. 10. 
Ditto, No. 1 1 s 


Territorial Serle.s, 
No. 7. D. 
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; — direct application of Surplus Commercial Profits, 4,923,021^., making in the 

ConimorcialSpnes, 19,50)5,452?., and leaving an increase of Territorial Assets of the amount 
of 161,408?. 

Of the deficiency, therefore, for the whole period, about one-fonrth has 
been directly supplied by Commercial Profits, and nearly three-fourths by 
Money Borrowed. On the annual average, die Money raised by Borrowing 
has been 976,162?. ; and by direct application of Surplus Commercial Profits, 
328,201?. 


4. Territorial Debts, 

These consist — 1st. Of the Debts in India; 2d. Of the Debts in England. 


1st. Territorial Debts in India, 


The amount of the Debt in India was as follows, iii the years 1792, 1809, 
1814, and 1829, respectively ; 


2dKopori, 1810,1 
Appcmlix,No.7. j 
Paperr-of lA'bni i 
ary, 1830, No. 3. J 


Appendix, Nos. 
17 h 18. 


{ 



Delit 

at lutereit 

Floating Debt 

Total. 

On 30th April 1792 - - - - 

7,129,934 

£ 

2,012,786 

T 

.9,142,720 

— 1809 - . - - 

27,089,831 

3,722,610 

30,812,441 

— 1814 . . - - 

— 1829 ... - 

20.970,786 

39,377,880 

3,948,834 

7,877,494 

30,919,620 

47,255,374 

The increase of Debt in 1829, as com- 
pared with 1792, was therefore 

As compared with 1814, the increase 
was 

82,247,9*6 

12,407,094 

1 

1 

5,864,708 

I 3,928,660 

88,112,654 

•16,335,754 


Explanations have been offered as to the general character of the Debt 
in India, and the principal changes by which of late it has been affected ; 

and 


Surplus Commercial Profit 


Brought forward 


Expenditure 


Increase of Assets (as explained 1 h*1ow) 



1 

- 

! 14,642,481 

■ 

4.923,021 


19,565,4.52 

- 

19,404,044 

£ 

1 

161,408 


Duo from (rovernmont in 1814 - - - - - - - £2,112,113 

Short Debit to Coinmen-o in India ------ 12f),919 

Bullion per Stirling Castle - - 324,015 


2,506,047 

Bills drawn heforo 1814 - - • - - 1,396,913 

Bills not duo 30ih April 1829 1,152,966 


243,947 

Increase of Cash and difiTerenco between the PrcsidencioB, 2,483,508 

2,727,145 


Incroasi* of Assets • • • • M 161,408 


* Tliis sum comprises the Amount of Debt of every D<‘scription which wjw incurred on account 
of the Tciritorial Branch in India diiriog the ]>priod above stated, and consequently diflTers from tlio 
Sums mentioned in Page 39 ns the Amount of Debt, incurred, t.hc< latter l>oing solely confined 
to the De))ts on account of which (*ash wan actually ree<*ive,d into the Company’s Treasuries. 
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and a Statement is inserted in the Appendix, showing the Amounts of the — — ■- 
various descriptions of the Debt of India, with the Rates of Interest they 
respectively bear, and also the Dates at which each denomination will be 
liable to be paid off. 

It appears that the Territorial Debt owing by the East India Company, at 
their several Presidencies in India, consists of two descriptions ; viz: 1. The 
Debt at Intei-est, which is piincipally composed of Registered 'Debt, or Sums 
which have been raised on Loans, and of Treasury Notes; and, 2. The 
floating Debt, or Debt not at Interest, consisting, for the greater part, of 
Arrears of Salaries and Allowances due to Civil Officers, of Pay due to the 
Military, and of Deposits. 

That part of the Debt at Interest, which is lermeil the ‘‘ Registered Debt,*’ 
consists of Sums riiisctl from time to time on Loan at Iriterest, and 
secured by Ronds granted to the Creditors by the Governor Getieral in 
Council, (numbered and repayable by u fixed rule regulated by the order 
in whiclj they are registered,) wherein the amount borrowed is declared 
to be a Loan to the Last India Company, and an engagement is given 
for and in behalf of the Company, to discharge the Sum under certain 
conditions. None of those conditions, however, give to tlie Creditors any 
direct claim on the Territorial Revenues of India for the repayment of 
the Sums thus advanced by them. The first creation of the Registcied 
Debt does not appear to have been directly authorised by the Cliart(‘r of Nu. in, 

the East India Company, or by Act of Parliament; but subsequent Enact- i’* 
ments of the Legislature have fully recognised it, and in a manner which 
it is supposed has given to the C'reditors a claim on the Territorial 
Revenues of India for repayment of the Money advanced by them to 
the C’ompany. 


The Amount which the Promissory Note engages to repay has, with few 
exceptions, been the same with that actually received by the Government. 


Before the year 1808, a large portion of the Principal of the Rcgi.stcred 
Debt, bearing interest at the rate of 10 and 8 per cent, per annum, was 
jiayable, at the option of the Proprietors, in Cash in India, or by Rills on 
England. In conseqiietice of orders from the (?ourt of Directors, the 
Bengal Government, in the course of the }ears 1808 to 1810, effected a 
change in this Debt, by which none of the Principal could any longer be 
demanded in England; and the Interest, although remaining as before 
payable in India, or by Bills on the ( onrt at 2s. Orf. the Sicca Rupee, 
was reduced to 0 per cent. Transfers of upwanls of I'hirteon Millions 
sterling were made, under the terms oflered by the Government, into the 
New 0 per Cent. Securities ; 3,305,000/. was demanded in Cash of the 
local Governments; and 0,502,000/. in Bills on the Court. It was for 
the purpo'^e of meeting this demand upon the Home Treasury tliut the 
Company bonowed money from the Public in the vears 1810 and 1812. 

In 1812, under the terms of a New 0 per Cent. Loan, the option of 
dematiding payment of the Trincipal by Bills on England was partially 
restored. The Interest remained payable as before; so that, as respected 
Interest, the whole of the Proprietors of the Registered Debt of India, 
down to the year 1821, pos-sessed the privilege of demanding the Payment 
of their interest, either in Cash in India, or by Bills on the Court of 
Directors at the exchange of 2s. (id. the Rupee. The great Reduction 
(445.) F 2 which 
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which occurred in 182(X-S1, in the Mercantile Rate of Exchange *, for 
Bills drawn in India on this country, rendered it highly advantageous 
to the Loan Proprietors to avail themselves of this privilege, and require 
Payment of their Interest by Bills t on the Court. 

In order to obviate the loss and the inconvenience to the Home 
Treasury arising from this cause, the Bengal Government effected, in 
18^21, a transfer of a large portion of this Debt into a 6 per Cent* 

Ap'jpndix, No. 11. Loan, the Principal and Interest of which were payable in India alone. 

In 1822, the Government again effected a material alteration in that 
ApiMMulix, No. 12. portion of the Registered Debt the Principal of which was payable by 

Bills on the Court. 'J'bc Principal was made irredeemable during the 

present term. After that period, and upon 15 months previous notice, 
the Loan may be discharged in Cash, or in Bills upon the Court at 2$, 
()d, the Sicca Rupee, and 12 months date. The Interest was made payable 
in England, only to such of the l*roprietors as should be resident in 
Europe; and the rate of Remittance was reduced to 2s. id. the Sicca Rupee. 
'J'hc sum of d,2t(),4<G3 L was demanded on this occasion in Bills upon the 
Torritoriul Serwa, Court of which, however, 2^%G5iil, was afterwards reinvested. The amount 
■*' transferred into the New 6 per Cent. Seciiritie.s was 

These several measures have had the effect of converting the Registered 
Debt of India into what is now generally distinguished by the appellation 
of the ** llcmittable** and the ** Non-remitlable** Debt. 

Tlie Remittable Debt tiow solely consists of the Loan of 1822. 

In respect to the Non-rcniittable Debt : In 1823, the Interest upon 
More ^ large portion of the 6 per Cent. Debt, which in 1821 was deprived of 
l.oni'., ^830, pape» the optional remittance of its Interest, was reduced to 5 per Cent. Of 

the Loan of 1821, 10,638,000/., was converted into New 5 per Cent. 

Fv' 1 nr 1 f .th remainder, above 4,640,000/., was paid off' in Cash. The 

Lords 1*830, pages Creditors resident in Europe were allowed, during the pleasure of the 
27 A 28. Court of Directors, the option of receiving their Interest by Bills on the 

Home Treasury, at the exchange (>f 2 j. Id. the rupee. 

Appendix, Nos. 13 September 1824, a 4 per cent. Non-rcmittable Loan was openeil ; but 
^ l**- in May 1825, a Loan at 5 per cent. Interest was opened, to which the 

Proprietors of the 4 j)er cent. Loan were allowed to transfer their Paper, 
on condition of an equal amount being subscribed in Casij ; and nearly the 

Appendix, No. 15. wliole of the 4 per cent. Debt w'as so transferred. In July 1828 a new 

4 per cent. Non-reniittable Loan was openeil; but a small sum only was 
subscribed to it. 

The remittable Loan Paper has borne a premium in the India market, 
varying from 23 to 40 per cent. By the last advices it was 38 per cent. 
The Non-remiitable Loan Paper has usually varied from a few rupees 
above to a few below par. It has latterly been at a premium varying, 
according to the order in which the securities might be discharged, from 
6 to per cent. 

Importance 


Papers of February 
1830, No. 21. 


* liilJij on London, at Six Montbh sight, ]»pr Sicca Bupcc : 


J8I3, at 2/6 an \ 2/7. 
1K14, at 2 7 and 2j9. 

1815, at 2 8. 

1816, at 2 7. 

1817, at 2 6^. 


1818, at 2. '74. 

1819, at 2 6. 

1820, at 2/3. 

1821, at 2 0. 


1822, at ril4 

1823, lit 1/lOJ 

1824, at 1/11 

1825, at 2/0 


1826, at I/ll. 

1827, at 1/lOL 

1828, at J, m. 

1829, at 1/10}. 


^ / 1819-20 - X'355,514 

1 1820-21 - 678,988 

t Paid by the Court on account of Bills fur 1 1821-22 - 1,562,522 

Interest of India Debt in • - -’a 1822-23 - 1,419,587 

I 1823-24 *• 620,132 

U 828.29 - 640,570 
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Importance has been attached, on various grounds, and especially with 

regard to the demand for interest in England, to the proportion in which 

the Debt of India is held by Natives. From a Report of the Accountant- Appomiix, Ui. 

General of Bengal, dated 2Sd May 1831, it would seem, that of the 

Registered Debt of India, amounting at that time to 30,774, 00'^^., a' sum 

of 7,860,10^1. was held by Natives, and ^?^2,91«3,990/. by Europeans. 

In the earlier years of the period since 1814, a large increase of the PaporsofFt bnmiy 

India Debt at interest was incurred. This w^as occasioned diiefly by the No. -i. 

extensive Military operations which were directed against the Nepaidcse, 
the Pindarrees, and the Mahratta States. After tlie cessation of these 
hostilities, reductions were made in the Debt for several successive years. 

The total augmentation of Debt in the six years, from 
1814-15 to 1819-20, amounted to 8,940,703?. 

In the year 1816, a sum of 1,109,975/., which bad been procured from THpcrhorFibrujiry 
the Nabob of Oude in the preceding year, on Loan at 6 pjt*r cent, interest, 
was commuted for a portion of the 'I’crritory acquired from the Nepaul State. 


Increase of Debt .it Interest 

Ditto - Fioatiup Debt - 2,141, IS 1 

jCs,'.»40,ro:t 


The net reduction of Debt which was effected in the 
years 1820-21 to 1823-24, amounted to 5,291,357?. 

The large and unprecedenteil Expenditure which was 
incurred in the prosecution of the War with the Biirmun 
Empire, and the reduction of the Fortrc.ss of Blnirtpoic, 
occasioned a rapitl increase in the Registered Debt of Rengiil 
from the year 1824-25 to 1«S27~2S. In this period, the 
net increase of Debt was 13,007,823?. 

In the subsequent year, 1828-29, the net increase of 
Debt was 220,695?. 

2d. Ttrritorial .Debts in England. 


1 l’ii|HTs of Ki-l) is.'to, No. 4. and I’ntiliiiita 
I tioimaiid UinK’ rajK-r, No. .M», ol Isaj. 

I Itcdui'tion of Debt .it Interest 
I Aiiginciilution of l<‘loutut{.r ) )i>lit L'.d 

j J.'‘).‘.»H4,;i.'i7 

I Intreasc of Debt at Interest l’J.",i;i7,8:» 
[ Decrease of Floating Di'lii - 1 .'to.o.'itj 

1 .Cl:i.(i07.8i’‘J 


[ I loeroase of ]l<»gistt‘red Di'bt - jB:i78.424 
I Iiicrea>e of Flouting Debt - 4:»!t,il7 



These Debts consisted, on the 1st May 1814, of 
Bills of Exchange, drawn on the Court in liquidation H 
of the Principal and Interest of India Debt, unpaid - I,3!l6,9i4 £ Ain.iomlix. No. 17. 

Balance tine to llie Public ou account of Loan of 1812, 

including Interest " - 2,294,123 

Warrants pa.sscd tlie Court, unpaid - - ' - - 9,000 

Total Debts in England, 1st May 1814 - - - £ 3,700,037 

On the 1st May 1829, they consisted of 

Bills of Exchange, drawn on the Court in liquidation of ^ No. 18, 

the Principal and Interest of India Debt, unpaid - 1,1.02,966 
Balance tiue to IJis Mqje.sty’s Government on accouni 

of Pay-Office demands, &c. 630,605 

Balance due on account of Territorial Stores provided 

for consignment to India 54,7 1 1 

Unclaimed Prize Money applicable to Lord Clive’sFund, 

under Act 1st & 2d Geo. 4 68,287 

Balance due to the C’om mercial Brunch, including Interest, 4, 63 1 ,90() 

Warrants pa.sscd the Court, unpaid - - - - 78, (>46 

Total Debts in England, 1st May 1829, subject to consider- ^ ^ 

able adjustment in respect to the Balance due to the > (),617»1‘'21 
Commercial Branch - - - - • -J 

Increase of Territorial Debt at Home in 1829 • ^ 2,917>984 

F 3 * * 
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Appendix, No. 


Apijcndix, No. 


Appendix, No. 


Appendix, No, 


5, TtmUnid AsstAi, 

The Territorial Assets Abroad consisted, 

On the Ist of May 1814, of £ 

Cash and Bills . . - - 5,802,708 

Stores, includin^y Salt and Opium - 4,193,514 
Debts, including, arrears of Revenue 
and Balances due from Purchasers 
of Salt iind Opium - - -2,821,998 


On the 1st May 1829, they consisted of 
ift. Ca.sh and Bills .... 7,367,296 
Advances made in England to several 
Public Institutions, to be repaid in 

India 87,429 

Stores, including Salt and Opium - 6,922,217 
Debts, including aircars of Revenue 
and Balances due from Purchasers 
of Salt and* Opium - - - 8,748,064 


12,818,215^ 


23,125,006 


Increase in Territorial Assets Abroad in 1S29 - 


10,306,791 


The Territorial Assets at Home consisted, 

On the 1st May 1814, of 
17. Balance due from His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on account of Expedi- 
tions, &c. ... - - 3 , 178,215 

Stores consigned to Prince of Wales 
Island ----- 31,244 

Treasure from Madras - - - 280,000 

Dead Stock in India - - - 400,000 


3,889,4.59 


On the 1st May 1829, they consisted of 
Cash in hands of Officers at the India 


18. Hoii.se - - - - - - 3,670 

Stores for consignment, &c. to India 473,556 
Advance.s to Individuals in India, to 
bo repaid in England - - 26,149 

Balance due from l-Ii.s Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for Supplies furni.shed in 
India and at the Cape of Gootl Hope 98.432 
Carnatic Stock belonging to the Com- 
pany ------ 31 ., 037 

Value of College at Haileybury, and 
of Seminary at Addiscoinbe - - 177»-^6 

Dead Slock in India - - 400,000 


1,213,064 

Decrease in Territorial Assets at Home in 1829 • £ 


2,676,395 


Net Improvement in Territorial Assets Abroad and*) p 
at Home in 1829 / 


7.650,396 


6 . — Result 


Anioiint. of Assrld in ISM 

Deduct, 01<l B.'iluiico, cltiirnod of Gcnornincnt, writ (on off jfiJ 960, 0(K) 
Balnnrc due from Nabob oi'-Areeir and Rajah of Tanjoro, 
previous to the acquisiti<ai of their Territory, written off 1 ,4.33,920 


£ 


£ 

13,212,1.3.'! 


2,393,920 

12,818,213 
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6 . Result of Territorial Debts and Assets, 

The Increase of Debt in India in 1829, as compared £ 
with 1814, has already been shown to amount to - 16,835,754 
And the Increase of Debt at Home, in the same period, 
but subject to considerable adjustment as above 
stated, to 52,917,084 


£ 


Making the Total Increase of Debt in 1829 


£ 


19,2.52,838 


The Increase of Assets in India in 1829, as compared 
with 1814, is shown to have amounted to - - 10,306,791 

And the Decrease of Assets at Home, in the same 
period, to--- 2,676,395 

Leaving the Net Increase of Assets in 1829 at - - £ 

The Balance of tlie Territorial Branch tliereforc is more 
unfavourable in 1829, in this view, by - 

And if to that amount is added the sum of 4,923,021/., 
which was directly applied during the period to the 
liquidation of India Debt from Surplus Commercial 
Profits, and without which aid the B.ilance of the 
Territorial Branch would have been, to that extent, 
more unfavourable 


7,630,396 


11,622,442 


4,923,021 


The Deterioration would amount to - ~ - £ | 16,545,463 


It may be proper here to refer to the valuation of what is termed the 
Company’s Dead Stock in Inilia, an estimate of which is usually added Ai»px. Nos*. 17 & 
to the Accounts periodically i)repared of their “Stock per Computation.” 

These Estimates embrace a head of Buildings and Fortifications, and 

another of Plate, Household Furniture, Plantations, Vessels, Stores, &c., 

which last includes duns on the Ramparts, Arms, and other articles of 

Military Service, The amounts inserted under each head are very large, but 

a.s the greater part represent rather the Sums expended upon the Articles 

than their actual value, which expenditure has been already for the most (isii), 

part charged upon the Revenues, it may he sufficient in this place 

notice, that Property of the above description exists in India, belonging 

chiefly to the Territorial, and partly to the Commercial Branch, which is 

not included in the “ Assets,” the computed value of which has just been 

shown. 

II. — The Connexion of the Teruitorial Finances with the Commerce 
OF THE East India Company. 

The Finances of India have derived advantage from their existing con- 
nexion with the Commerce of the Company, 1st, Through the direct 
application of Surplus Commercial I’rofit; 2d, By the Rates of Exchange 
at which the Board of Control decided that the Territorial Advances from 
Commerce in England shoidd be repaid to Commerce in India ; and, 

3dly, In consequence, as it i.s alleged, of the Remittances from India, 
annually required for the payment of those Territorial Cliargcs which 
are defrayed in England, having been made through the Company’s 
Commerce. 
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53 Cleo. ;i, e. 155, 
fi. 58. 

Ajippurlix, J^^o. ^^6^ 


1814- I.') 


l,2C7,fi.'5.8 

]81j IG 


477,04.1 

iSlf) 17 


4 11,786 

1817-lS 


l,008,C7.'i 



1,287,170 

iHl'J-ao 


243,5.‘>.1 

1820 21 


S22,8.'>,5 

1821-22 


9.VJ,058 

1822-2.1 


229, .'•79 

I82.'l-2t 


129,151 

1824 2.'} 


720,t»97 

I82j-2r. 


142,448 

1H2G 27 


132,274 

1827-2S 


131,447 

1828 2!) 


22,261 

182!)-.'}!) 


3, .596 

1820- .‘11 


41,316 


je8,i3rv'SC7 


1. Application of Surplus Commercial Profit 

Any amount of Profit whidi may remain after the Dividends have been paid 
constitutes that Surplus Commercial Profit which is applicable by Law to the 
discharge of India Debt or of Home Bond Debt, 

The whole amount of* Surplus Commercial Profit which has been realized, 
from ihe 1st Mny 1?{I4 to the 1st May 1831, is 8,135,567/* A statement is 
added in the margin showing the amount for each year. 

The Court claim the right, under the 57ih section of’ the Act, to propose the 
appropriation of Surplus Profits only to such extent, and at such times, as may 
appear to them consistent with the interests of the concerns committed to 
their superintendence. They have usually retained a considerable Balance 
unappropriated, in order, as they have stated, to make provision against 
unforeseen losses in subsequent years, and in consequence of their being so 
much in advance to the Territorial Branch, by payments in England on that 
account. The amount remaining unappropriated at the end of the year 
1828-29 was, according to the principle of calculation adopted by the Court,* 
2,724,013/. 

The following 'J'able shows the manner in which the Appropriations for each 
year have been made : 


Appx. No. 11 of 
No. 19. 



HOME 

BOND 

DEUT. 

INDIA DEBT: 



TOTAL. 

raymtnt of 
BiUh 

of F.xcbango 
for 

rrincipul of 
Debt 

Cousignment 

of 

Bullion to 
India, 
ill aid of 
Sinking Fund 

Sum 

directed by 
the 

Financial I.(>ttcr 
to BciiKaJ, 
June IS21, to lie 
advanced 
to the 

Sinking Fund. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

. 1 '. 


1814-15 - 

196,200 

329,704 

• 

- 

525,904 

181.5-16 - 

136,300 

318,382 

- 


454,682 

1816-17 - 

- 

477 

- 

- 

477 

1817-18 - 


2(X) 

- 

- 

212 

1818-19 - 

- 

98 

1,000,537 

- 

1,000,635 

1819-20 - 

- 

- 

166,302 


166,302 

1820-21 - 

- 

6,285 

• 

- 

6,285 

1821-22 - 

- 

10„57G 


1,500,000 

1,510,576 

1822-23 - 

1,100 

25,500 


. . . 

26,600 

1823-24 - 

75 

1,396,842 


- - " 

1,396,917 

1824-25 - 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 


1825-26 - 

712 

- 


- 1 

712 

1826-27 - 

- 

3,950 


. 

3,950 

1827-28 - 

- 

82,10,3 


... 

82,103 

1828-29 - 

- ‘ - 

82,065 


... 

82,065 

1829-30 - 

- 

75,778 


. 

75,778 

18.30-31 - 



— 

— 

— 

£ 

334,399 

2,331,960 

1,166,839 

1,500,000 

5,333,198 


Commercial Surplus Profiia in excess of I’ayments, vitie No. 3 of Appx. 3 (in 
which the amount in 1827-28 and 1828-29, shown above, has been adjusted) £ 2,764,810 
Deduct, Lo.ss on Sunn Hump, provided for the Public service, No. 4 to D** 40,797 


jC 2,724,01 3 
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2. The Board's Hates of Exchange, 

At the period of the commencement of the Compan/s i)rcscnt term, tijc Comsiuu»<icme 
following Hates of Exchange had Jong been generally used in the conversion 
Indian into Sterling Money, in the Accounts kid by them before Parliament, Appx. Nu. m 
os well as in other of their Satements ; viz. 

Bengal Sicca Rupee (16 per cent, better than the s. d 

Current Rupee at 2s.) 2. 3.8 1 

Madras Rupee (3j Rupees to the Pagoda, at 8s.)- 2. 3J 

Bombay Rupee 2. 3 

These rates were at that iteriod appointed by the Board of Control to be used Avpimllx, No. i. 
in the separated Accounts between the Territorial and Commercial Depart- 
ments. The use of them has been repeatedly objected to by tlie Court ol’ Ajipimiix, N»».20. 
Directors, on the ground that, as they were higher than those which result 
from a comparison of the metallic value of the respective currencies of India 
and England, and higher of late years than lho.se actually current, they give not 
only a fiil.se view of the Revenues of India, but a view equally false of the .state 
and out-tiirn of the Company’s Commerce. 

It is at the same time admitted by the Company, that to whatever extent the 
.surplus of their Commercial Profits is applicable to 'I'erritorial purposes, the 
Territory might, if the Rates of Exchange at present in use were lowered, 
obtain, through that medium, the benefit which it now d(‘rives through tlte 
medium of the Rates of Exchange. 

The Board of Cominis.sioncrs for the Affairs of India have, ho\v(‘V(‘r, on the 
grounds of the flitcluating price of .Silver in this Conniry, of the eonveiiienee j)I* 
calculation, and of lung-established u.sage, and in couMderalion likewise* of the 
favourable rate at which that portion of remittance effected through iheC'hina 
Trade has been made, required an udheience to the Kates urigmaily picscriherl. 

While the British Currency was depreciated, these Kates, as compared vvith 
the Mercantile Kates, as well with respect to remiltanees direct from India 
those through China, were favourable to the ('ommerci.d Braueli ; hut since 
the re.storatioii of Cash Payments, the value of tlie Sliilhng has increased, llu‘ 

Exchange with Iiuli.i has altered more tlian one-fourth, and they are uou, in so 
far as respects the remittances direct from India, losing Kale^ to liie t'om- 
nicrciul Branch. 

The advantage derived by the 'J'erritorv from the u>e of these JtLites, to Apiiimlix to ( 
the close of the official year lS2S-qq, .according to the eouipniation of the .ll' ls.u), p. 11 1*. ' 
Company’s Aceoiinlant General, amounts to .0,lo Ii,l. exclusive af iiUeiesi, 
which he calculates at *.)4I,88()/. ; together, 

These calculations proceed uj)on the supposition that no part of the EuiuK 
issued in India in repayment of the Advances in England xras reinitteil 
through China, but that the whole was liqiiidatetl by bills of eveliauge ilrawu 
in London upon India at 60 days sight, at the rate of exchange j)rev:iiliiig 
in London, augmented by the addition of six months’ interest. But a Apponjix, No. 2 
calculation has been laid before this Committee, showing that, if the liulian 
rates of exchange, deducting six months* interest, wtno ajiplied to tliesi* ealeu 
lations, the result would be the rupee less than that of the Aceoiint.mt 

General, or l,6'k6,712/. ; and that, as the interest would he dimiuisheci m 
a corresponding proportion, the indirect advantjige to the Territory, in this 
view, would be reduced from 6,096,Ul-'>/., as estimated by the Aeeoimtant 
General, to 

(4 1-5.) G 
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3* RermUance of Temiorial Funds, 

It has heeti seen that, for the amount of those Territorial Charges which 
mre defrayed in this Country, the Company, in its Commercial capacity, 
is entitled to a Oedit on the Treasuries of India, and Remittances 
are made at the time, and in the mode prescribed by instructions from 
England. 

Evidence bfforo " Tlie Territorial Charges, for which Remittances must be annually made 
l/)rci9, 1S30, p. 9. England, arc stated to have amounted, on the average, to 

3,000,000/. I'liese Remitiiiiices me effected principally by payments to the 
Commercial Branch, for the purpose of investment in Goods in India or 
('bins, for exportation to Europe. It appears that the whole of the Advances 
Acconni, made in India for the purchase of Investments for Europe, from 1814-15 
iiicluhive, amoimteil to 80,5«,0f)9/., of which 24,388,050/. is 
18.30. compnied to have been issued in repayment of Territorial Charges defrayed 

in England, and (1,^07,019/. to have been issued from Commercial Funds 
in India. The Sums is-sued from the Commercial Funds being considered 
.^72.3-4, of 1830. as apidicd entirely to the purchase of part of the Indian Investments, the 
Payments from the 'rerritoriul Funds are supposed to have been distributed 
as’follow's: 13,Sf)2,!)09/. applied to the purchase of Indian Investments, 

, and 10 , 47 . 5 , 141 /. to Investments in China. 

jTnd>aii.ide.|ChinaTrttd. amolint of the Remittances annually made 

.11.-1 i -C- £■ 'territorial Funds, through tliu me- 

879,726 607,416 i,fl47,i.v2 dium of tlic Iiulia aiid the China Trade, 

"mo\82’i” 22 has much increased in tlie period subsequent to 

T)" 1822-!Uo 1820-7 1,027.162 j 2, .'192,182 1821-^^. 


iul Cliftrpt'H - 
oil IH'lit and I 
other d' iiids - j 


£.1,730,0(81* 

l,000,000t 


The Sum which it will be necessary to re.mit to England in 1834 
is estimated at 2,730,000/. ; of which 250, OtK)/. is the computed 
Amount of Bills for Interest of India Debt, payable only during 
the jileasure of the Home Authorities. The total demand, exclu- 
sive of that Sum, would be 2,480,000/. 


Ill reference to the means of effecting this Annual Remittance, que.stions 
h.nve been raised as to the probable consequences o(‘ discontinuing the present 
union of 'frade and Govermneiit. 


K.vidciicc lici'oro is alleged, on tlie one hand, that formerly, and upon an average for 

Comt’4.r3M4?2^’ period since 1814, the Compaiiv have remitted through their 

‘189.5,4897 io 4904, Trade more advantageously than if they had resorted to Private Bills; that 
'l 41 ‘-'^or raiseil by combination on tht? part of the 

Mercliants; that Bullion Remittances would create inconvenience and pecu- 
niary distress ; that to take .security upon Cargoes would be attended with 
expense, and that the Government would require a Mercantile Agency; 
that the capacity of India to yield profitable Returns for British Commodities 
is checked by the neces.sity of making so large a Government Remittance, 
irre.spective of the ordinary course, of 'iVade; that the Territory would be 
subjected to considerable loss iu acc.omplisbiug that Remittance ; and that a 
peculiar importance attaches to the command nf the China 'frade, as the 
channel through which nearly half the Remittances to England Iiave been 
effected. 


Kviiioncc iwfovp On the other hand, opinions have been confidently expressed, that no 
ilSttii/ro" * of * difficulty would exist in making the Remittances in question 

22 ^Iarcli ]8.‘{(>; independently of the CompS|n/s Trade; that three inodes of effecting 
184\4H49 to 48,54, that object would then be available: viz, 1st. the Remittance of Bullion ; 

of 1830; 

18.50 to 18.52,2212 

* See Api)(9iuli.v,B. 2. to No. 23. 

•j* See Apf)endix to Minutes of Evidence, 1830-31, p. 173. 
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2 dly, the Purchase of Bills on England .from Merchants in India at the -77 7 “ 

Bullion price {!«. llji?. to per Sicca Rupee*), accompanied by a seen- 235(^2304^10 
rity on their Bills of Lading, and, if necessary, by defwsiting the Goods with of isao-ai ; 
the Government until the Bills are paid; and, Sdly, The sale to Merchants to 28 G 0 , of 
in England of Bills on the Indian Treasurips ; — That the Imports from China 23 ;i to 301, 306 to 
as well as India (about five millions and a half sterling), furnishing the Ysq!; 

means of making the Remittances, no evil effect is to be apprehended from to 1 877, 1 94 1 to 
combination among the Merchants to raise the price of Bills, «as the Govern- 1943, 19.>() to 1955 , 
ment might resort to the alternative of remitting Bullion whenever Hills Jo 2498 ,^ 00832 !*^ 
were not procurable at the Bullion rate ; and that, if the exportation of c ommerdai Ap- 
Bullion proceeded to an inconvenient extent, a re-importation would follow, p^ndix, No. 4. 
and the evil would thus produce its own remedy: — That the necessity of 
realizing in England a large amount for the use of the Territory has not 
prevented the growth of a profitable Export Trade from this country to 
India ; and that such an effect is not to be anticipated, the resources oi* 

India being sufficient to furnisli the means of exchange fur European pro- 
ductions, in addition to the amount of Exportation required for Political 
purposes. 

4. Accowni between, the Tcrrit^mal mid Commerdd Branches. 

'fhe state of the Account between the two Branches has, from the imporiancc 
which has been assigned to it, engaged much of the attention of this Committee, 
us well as of the jirevious C'ommittees of Inquiry. To whatever extent the 
whole of the Property at pre.sent vested in the East India Company, (\)m- 
inercial as well as Territorial, may be considered in strict law responsible lor 
ail their outstanding obligations in India and in England, yet, in the event 
of the cessation of their Territorial Administration, it appears probable that 
they would claim, in their Commercial capacity, to be relieved from a large 
proportion of those obligations, and at the same time to retain a large amount 
of Property. 

Statements connected with this Accoufit, preparetl by the Company’s Officers, 
have been from lime to lime laid before the Committees engaged in the 
present Inquiry. 

Much conflicting Evidence was adduced, before the Committee of 1830, of 

upon the subject of the ceal or supposed advantage which, previously to 2882 102905,2917 
the year 1701-, one branch (if the C.ompany’.N Affairs obtained at the 
expense of the other. On one hand, it was contended that, during the. period 45 ;{;u 7 * 1)6 to 4822, 
in question, Commerce derived considerable benefit at the expense of Territory ; lo 4912, of 
ou the other, that 'rerritory derived considerable benefit at the expense of 

Commerce. 567 1 to .5675, of 

Evidence and opinions not less conflicting have been offered as to the state J830; 
of the Account between the two Branches during the (’ompany’s hi.st term, 

^ ^ . t4) 29.)6, 2958 t<» 

Statements have beeif drawn out by different partic.s, m oppositjou to those 2970,4493 e* 4533, 
of the Company, with a view to the determination of the (luestion, which, it 
lias been contended, difler each from the others, as well m point of principle to 49 .'i 8 , 4945 to 
as in their details and re.sults. In the Reportf which has recently been laid of 1831. 
before Your Committee, these controversies having been reviewed, and the L,'nil/i*830,'pp. 
statements made of the Accounts having been compared with the views con- 12 and 328. 
tained in the 'riiird Report of the (\>rnniittee of the House of Commons of 
1810-12, it is contended that those Statements are insufficient for the objects ' 
which the framers of them had in view. 

Your Committee will not attemjjt to draw any conclusion from these 
conflicting statements and opinions. On which side the evidence pre- 
ponderates, or whether it rests upon grounds too remote and uncertain 

to 


( 445 «) 


* Vide 1284 Ilf 1832. 
G 2 
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to l)u now applied to any practical purpose, and whether, tlierefore, any luture 
separation of intcrt\sts between the two Branches must be determined by other 
con.siderations than those upon which these different Statements have proceeded, 
Your Committee feel that it does not rest with them to determine ; and that 
they .shall be.st discharge their diityjby merely calling the attention of the House 
to the view whicli is taken of these controversies in the Report to which they 
•have already referred. - 

* "J'he .separation of the Accounts between the two Branches during the 
prc.s(Mit Term, agreeably to the provisions of the Act of 1813, was effected, as 
has been already shown, in conformity with a plan prepared by the Court 
of Dircctor.s, and aj)proved by the Board of Commissioners?, in the year 1814. 
The separation, ixa proscribed by the Act, was understood to apply only 
prospectively, and the plan of Accounts was framed in that view. It regulated 
the mode of stating the transactions subsequently to the SOtli April 1814; but 
it did not embrace the apportionment of the Property of various kinds, 
and of the Debts, existing at that date, which could only be determined by 
a reference to the specific character of the financial transactions of a previous 
period. 

With a view to commence the separate Accounts of tlie two Brandies, 
the Court of Directors ordered a division to be made of the Debts and 
Pro])crly, upon the principle, that the India Register Debt, which had been 
declared by Parliament in 1793 to be Territorial, but had largely increased 
since that jieriod, was still entirely Territorial ; that the Indian Assets were of 
similar character; and a few heads of small amount only, both of Debt and 
Asset, classed in the Indian books as “Commercial,’* were carried to the 
Commercial Account. As to the Property at Home, the whole of it, 
including the Cash in the Home Treasury, and the Property afloat (with a 
few exceptions) being found in a Commercial form, or embarked in the 
Company’s 'IVade, wa.s directed to be carried to the credit of the (’ommercial 
Branch. 

'Fhe Debts existing at Home were also debited to that Branch, with 
the exception of the Home Bond Debt, which it has been usual to con.sider 
of doubtful character, and which was not carriejfl to the account of cither 
Branch. 

'I'lic exceptions to the apportionment of the Home Property above de.scribcd 
were, that Bills running on the Court for Prineijial and Interest of India Debt, 
tlie Loan of ISI^, raised ibr the discharge of similar Bills, and a sum in 
Treasure, on its passage from India (in the Stirling Castle) which was after- 
wards applied to the same purpose, together with the Debts ami Credits 
oiitsiamling between His Majesty’s Government and the Company, and the 
article of I’olitical Stores, were carried to the Account of the Territorial 
Branch. 

The Stock thus divided was carried to account in the Stock Accounts 
in India, and in the Books at Home, and appears in the stiitcments of 
Stock per C omputation* occasionally pre.sented to Parliament. U'lie cur- 
rent transaelions between the two Branches, arranged according to the 
Plan of 181 1, are recoided in two Accounts also before Parliament (num- 
hered 1 and 'J) ; the first .showing, on one side, the Payment.s* nuule in 
England fiir Territorial purposes, under the 5fjth Section of the Act of 
Geo. c. 15.5; and on the other, the Repayments made by the Terri- 
Kjiial Branch in India in issue.'?.#)!' Commercial Investment; the second 
rVccoiint showing, on one side, the Bills of Exchange paid for Intere.st of 

India 

' Tlii-.'C I’nyiuciiti; aiu cuuiueratod iu iho Appendix to the Lurdd Report of 1830, No. 1, A, 
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India Debt, noticed in the 55th and 58th Sections of the Act, as also 

those fo* .incipal of Debt not discharged out of Surplus Profits; and on 
the other side, the Funds remitted from India for the Liquidation of such 
Bills, whether in Bullion on Territorial Account, or through Transactions 
with His Majest^r’s Government, or by the purchase of Bills from Private 
Merchants. 

k 

According to the view taken by the Court, the Balance of th§ first of these App.;t&4 to No.2. 
Accounts, on the 30th April 1829, was 1,543,019^. in favour of the Territorial 
Branch ; and the Balance of the second, or that applicable to Bills of and tho Court, 
Exchange, 4,580, 197^* in favour of the Commercial Branch. The difference Appendix, No. 21. 
between the tw'o constitutes a Net Balance of 3,036,578^. due to the Commercial 
Branch. 


5. Home Bond Debt. 

This Debt is composed of Securities issued by the Company under their 
Common Seal, upon which they have from time to time been empowered by 
Act of Parliament to borrow Money to a limited extent. The Bonds cannot 
be issued for a shorter period than six months ; but the Company are at liberty 
to discharge them at any time, after giving a previous notice of that extent in 
the London Gazette. The iioldcrs of the Bonds also enjoy a similar privilege, 
and can demand ])ayment after giving a notice, for the like period, in writing to 
the Accoiintant-Cieneral at the India House. The first Legislative Enactment 0 & lo Will. 3. 
empoweritjg the Company to raise Money upon their Bond placed no limitation 
upon the amount to which they might borrow ; a subsequent Act authorized an 
increase of 1,500, (XX)/. It was afterw'ards permitted to be increased to 6 Anno, c. 17. 
5,000,000/. ; anil again, by a more recent Act, lo 6, (XX), 000/. In 1773 it was 7 (bo. 1. c.5. 
required to be reduced to 1,500,0(X)/. ; and in 1793, upon the Company being 
permitted to increase their Capital Stock, it was again required to be reduced to as (ico! Ji! c, 47, 
that amount, after whieli, by consent of the Board, it miglu, be increased in the 
stim of 500,000/. This was the first Legislative provision giving the Board 
authority to interfere with regard to the Bond Debt. In 1794 it was allowed to 34 Geo. 3. c. 41. 

be increa.scd to 3,0()(),0tX)/. • In 1807i in consequence of the Company not 
having availed themselves of the permission granted them in 1797 to increase 47 (^-n. .1. e. 4i. 

their Capital Stock, permission was given to augment the Bond Debt to 
5,000,000/. ; and in 1811, in order to meet the Bills drawn on the Home Trea- 
sury from India on Account of Territorial Demands from India, it was 
authorized, with the consent of the Board, to be increased to 7,000,000/, 
beyond which amount it cannot be augmented. On this occasion also, legal 
effect was given to the transfer of the property in the Bonds from one person to 
another. The limit to which tlie Bond Debt is allowed to be reduced is 53 Geo. 3. 

3,()tK),CX)0/. 

Ill 1750 , the Bond Debt amounted to 4,0 (m, 57S/. ; in I 75 I, to l.(i52,359/. ; 
in 1794 , to 2 , 179 , 107 /.; in 179(), to 1,519,59*^^. ; from wliicli time it did not 
materially vary till 180.0, when it was increased to 2,412,0J)2/. In 1808 it was 
further augmented to 4,220, 79-V. ; in 1812 it increased lo (),581,.317/. ; in ISM 
it was reduced lo 4,501,892/.; in 1815, to 3,979.392/. ; and in 1829 it amounted 
to 3,795.892/. 

The rate of Interest paid on the Bonds from 1773 to 1783 varied fiom three 
to four-and-a-lialf per cent. From 1783 lo I 787 it was five per cent. In 
the latter year it was reduced to four per cent. ; but in 1796 it was again in- 
creased to five per cent. ; and from that year to ISIS it varied from 
(445.) o 3 five 
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■ ■ ■■ ■, five to* six per cent. From 1818 to 1830 it varied from four to three per cent. ; 

and in 1831 it was reduced to two-and'^-half per cent., which is the rate it 
now bears. 

Apjwndix, No. 19, xhe suni of 334,391/. of Bond Debt which has been shown to have been dis- 
charged, is the amount paid off, and which it was con.sidered, under legal advice, 
Cormipondonco could alone be counted as di.scharged from Surplus Profits, agreeably to the 57 th 
Bod^^e” Court section of the, Act of 1813. Adding the amoujit of Bonds paid in on Sales, an 
Appendix, *No. 19. actual or virtual reduction of the Bond Debt during the period was effected to the 
778 to 777, of 1832. extent of 80,5,999/. 

6. Prospective Estimate, 

There appear to be three modes of computing the Prospective Condition of 
tlie Finances. 

Appendix No. 22. I. A Prospective Estimate of the whole state of the Finances of India at the 
close of the present term, accompanied with Remarks and Explanations on the 
part of the Court of Directors, has been laid before Your Committee. This 
Estimate is founded upon the Accounts of Revenue and Charge of IS^Q'-^O, 
adjusted, in reference to future years, according to the latest advices received in 
March 183^. It takes into account, for the future, only sucli particular reduc- 
tions of Charge as are specifically directed to be carried into effect. 
It is framed with reference to two different events : the continuance of the 
present system as a whole : and the continuance of the Territorial Adminis* 
tration, the Company relinquishing the Trade, or tlie cessation of thiit 
Administration. 

In the first case, the Court estimate that a deficiency of Revenue to defray a I! 
Charges at Home and Abroad will remain, amounting to 453,823/. This i/, 
calculated on the supposition that the Territory will continue to receive the 
advantage of the Board’s Rates of Exchange. 

In the second case, it is computed that, in consequence of the Tenitory 
having to make its Remittances unaided by the Trade, and at the Mer- 
cantile Kates, instead of at the Board’s Rates, the deficiency will amount to 
813,209/. 

A (’omputation has also been made of the probable cfibcl, on the result of 
the foregoing Kstimate, of the liquidation of (Mainis the amoinil of which is 
uncertain or under discussion. These Clainis are, Ist. A doriniint Claim 
to a Balance of Expenditure on account of the Wars which jtreceded the 
acqui.sition of the Dewannee. amounting to 3,(*)l(i,113/., not including Interest. 
2d. A Claim to have the Bond Debt, amounting to about 3,G00,00()/., con- 
sidered as a Territorial Charge; and fid. Certain riglits of property abroad, the 
value of which is not computed in money. Supposing the two first Claims 
to be conceded, the Interest upon the Principal of the Bond Debt, at 
the present rate of 2^ per cent., and upon the amount of* the first Claim, 
at 5 per cent., would form a further annual charge upon the Territory of 
270,805/. 

Appendix, No. 28. By an Estimate,- signed by the Accountant of the India Bo.'ird, an improve- 
ment is simwn upon the Court’s Estimate, by which the deficiency i.s reduced, 
in the first case, fron^ 453,823/. to 123,253/. ; and in the second, from 813,209/. 
to 560,924/. 

It has been seen that a considerable part of the augmented deficiency in 
the second case arises from a difierence in tiie Rates of Exchange. In the 

Estimates 


* Under the 46 Ckjo. 3, tho Interest was allowed ti> be th(» same ad ExchiM|uer Bills, the Holder 
paying tho Property Tax. Aflorwards tho Company paid the Proinarty Tax for the Holder in 
addition to aUowing 8 per cent. Interest. 
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Estimates prepared at the India House and at the India Board, the Remit- 

tance to this Country is computed at an exchange of U. 9.^47d.* But *Appx, No. 22 . 

opinions have been confidently expressed, that the necessary amount of 

Remittance could be effected from India at 11(/. Should this opinion isiSof 1832. 

prove to be well-founded, the deficiency, in the event of a separation of Trade 

and Government, estimated upon the principles of the Court of Directors, as 

adjusted by the Accountant of the India Board, would amount only to 

407,0161. 

II. The Prospective Estimate may be considered witli reference to the 
reductions which have been recommended by the Indian Civil Finance Com- 
mittee. If all these reductions were carried into effect, the above deficiency 
of 407 , 61 6 ?. would, according to the Estimate of that Committee, be reduced 
to 55 , 379 /, Some, however, of these reductions would involve important 
alterations of system, and could only be adopted under the authority of the 
Legislature. 

III. It has been seen that, according to the statement of the Accountant 
General of Bengal, the amount of Charge has not been fully reduced, as 
prescribed by the Court of Directors, to the standard of 1823-24, and that the 
amount of reductions which remain to be made is Rupees 54,93,063, or, at the 
rate of l.y. \\d. per Sicca Rupee, 526,418/. This amount, being only the 
result of a general direction, is not taken into account in tlie Prospective 
Estimate of the Court, wliicli, it has been already explained, allows only for 
those particular reductions of Cliarge wliicIi have been specifically ordered. 

If, liowever, the I.ocal Governments succeed in carrying into effect the general 
orders of the ('oiirt in 1827, there would then lie a vsurplus of Revenue over 
Charge amounting to 118,80*^/. 

'file results above stated apply to the year 1834. About the year 1836 it i.s 
expected that the Fund now annually set apart for the discharge of the Debts 
of the late Nabobs of 'the C’arnatic will be sufficient for its purpose. By the 
cessation of the payment on that account, it is estimated that, at the exchange 
last-mentioned, the Charges will be reduced, and the results improved, to the 
extent of 102,387/. 

As regard* the prospect of the Revenue, it may be expected, that those 
Social and Political Improvements which have been mentioned, as having 
iiitlierto contributed to its increase, will continue to operate. 

Oil the other hand, the Revenue derived from Opium is said to be endangered 72 . 293 to 296. 
by the competition of Opium grown under a system of Free Cultivation in 
Malwa. And tlie attention of Your Committee has been called to the uncertainty ‘ " 

which has been found to attach to the realization of prospective Estimates of 
the Indian Revenues, framed upon the scale of former years. Tables, exhibiting 
the variations of actual Accounts from the sketch and regular Estimates which 697, 698 of 1832 
had been previously formed, have been laid before Your Committee, and are 
inserted in the Appendix. 

The prospect of a continued aid to the Finances from the Commercial Funds 
of the Company appears to he uncertain. Under the existing system, the Profit Commercial Seriei, 
upon the Injiia Trade has been converted into an increasing loss (observing 
however the Board’s rates in the computation), and that upon the China Trade 
has also gradually declined. In the event of a total separation between the two 
Branches, tlie Territory would of course cease to derive, either directly or 
indirectly, aijiy extraordinary advantage from Trade* 

It has alrdady been shown that, upon the supposition of the cessation of the 
Company’s I'erritorial administration, a sura of money is claimed on account of * 

expenses incurred previously to the acquisition of the Dewannee, and that a 
claim is lik^wdse preferred to certain Forts, Towns, Islands, Territories, and 

G 4 Rights, 
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— — Kights, obtained by purchase, amicable grant, or negociation, previously to that 
event* It is likewise alleged, that the Territorial Branch will stand indebted to 
the Commercial Brandi, at the expiration of the present term, in a sum of 
between four and five millions; and it is urged, that the whole of the Indian 
Debt, notwithstanding that the Company is bound for it, is a charge on the 
Indian Territory. On the other hand, the interests of the Territory, and the 
rights and claims of the Teriitorial creditors, would require to be investigated 
and considered. 

The Commercial Inquiuies of Your Committee have embraced, 

I. — Tlic State and Results of the East India Company’s Commerce. 

11. — The Commerce of India in relation to the General Interests of Trade 
and Navigation. 

I. — The State and Results of the East India Company’s Commerce. 

AppenUix, No. 2. A Statement of the results of the Company’s Commercial operations has 
been made, which, although not founded upon principles strictly and indisputably 
accurate, is presumed to be a close approximation to the truth. 

It lias been already shown that the nominal Capital of the Company, upon 
which Dividends are paid, is 6,000,000/. Since the year 179^ there has been 
no subscription. 

£3 Geo. 3. c. The Dividend to the Proprietors upon the nominal Capital is by Law limited 

to lOi ))er cent, on the above amount. Ibis rate of Dividend has been 
regularly paid since the commencement of the present Term, It does not, 

Evi(1otic«? ix lore howcvcr, exceecl 18^. per cent, on the Capital really employed. 

Lords, {>. J2. 

ConunerciHl Scrioij, The actual amount of the Capital, as computed by the Court on the 1st May 
2. 1829, is 21,102,182/. Its component pairs are as follows ; 

•caiih- - £1.42.'},! 87 Casli at Homc and Abroad, and property in the Public Funds - 
700,942 Goods and Merchandize at Home and Abroad 

Property afloat, and Freight advanced thereon 

. 4 : 2 , 186.120 Debts due to the Company at Homc and Abroad for Goods sold 
and Advances for Investment - . - 

Buildings and Dead Stock - - - - - 

East India Annuities • • - - - 

Commorcial Series, Due from the Territorial Branch, exclusive of 

No. 7. Interest ... . 

Interest as computed by the Court • 1,536,078 

Amount expended by the Commerce for 
Articles not chargeable till shipped - - 59,2'1«7 

£. 

Deduct, 

Debts at Home (Bills of Exchange unpaid, Freight, Customs, 

Proprietors of Private Trade, See,) - - £. 1,300,226 

Debts in China and India - - - 234,177 


£. 


i*. 

•2,186,129 

•V>^1,«97 

2,227,195 

1,467,967 

1,207,560 


4,631,906 

22,636,585 


1,534,403 

21 , 102,182 


This amount is exclusive of the Bond Debt. 
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Xlie Return to the ('npitAl, whicit, on the 1st Miiy ISH, was ID,?! 1,984?., 

was, in tlic Fifteen Years 18 14-1,3 to 1 SSS-'JD, •i»0,48P,'379/., inchulitig 
tlic liJtercht on the lialaiicc dno jVoui llio Territorial Biamli, which 
is rather more than Scvcmi per Cent, per annum. 0(‘ the sum oF 
20,488, there has been paid in Dividends dA^OyODOL and in 
Interest upon tlic Bond Debt 2,585,346^., leaving a Surplus of 8,453,038/., 
whereof, it has been already shown, there have been applied in the 
liquidation of Home Bond Debt 805,091)/., and to Territorial purposes 
4,023,021/. 


It appears from the above Table, that, of the Capital, 1,0b8,50‘i/. is invested Oommerci*! Series, 
in East India Annuities and other Ihiblic Fund.s, and 4,0.‘il,00fi/. is for 
Principal and Interest due from the 'lerritoiT. The finiher sum o(‘ l,201,7f>8/. 
is the value of tlie East Imlia House and Warelioust^. 'Fliese several sums 
make a total ol‘ 7,805,170/., which deducted from the hefore-meutioned amount 
of Capital (21,102,182/.), leaves 1 5,20/, OOG/. applicable to the coiuluct of the 
Company's India and (Miina Trade. 


('uDiitiiTi'liil S( lies, SlatPiupiiL lo ]|^o. 3. 


Upon the India 'rratle there has been, dining 
the above-mentioned peiiod, a loss of 278 , 707 /.; 
Ujion the ('liina Trade, a gain of t,!! !-/. 

If the Mercantile Kates of E.xchange had been 
used in the Account between tiu* two Blanches, 
it is computed tliat a huger Protit upon the Trade 
would iiave been exiiihited. 


l‘he Commercial II eecijits of the ('ompiny are 
derived from seveial sourei-s besides their (’lima 
and India Trade. They ueeiwa profit horn the 
iiiaiiagemenL of Private 'J'r.ule Coods, from the employment of* their own 
Ships, from Iiiteiest on Annuities and on (loveinmenl Slock, and from 
1 merest on Adv.niees to lim Territorial Br.mcli. 'Die Total Profit 
deiiveil from these sonreos’, ihiring the 15 years cmling 1820, was 
5,352,f;73/. 
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Since the year 18 Jt.-25, l!ie C’ompany Iiavo cea.sed to export Merchan- SfiO of 1832. 
dize to Inilia. 'fheir only E.xports, .since that period, have been Militarv 
and Polllical Stoie.s. I heir motives for di.seonfiiniing their h’xport HT3af«lIiiu. 
0 rade are slaleil to have heeii, lii'.t, tiie ditlieuliy ol obtaining anv articles 
of Indian I'rodiiee or Mainil'.icture that wouM alford a remittance to I.oiulon, 
even at several jumee in tiie Kiipee below the ]>ar of Excliange; and 
secondly, the large Balance due from the Tenitorial to the (.’oinmerci.il 
Blanch. 


The only Articles im|»orted by the Company into England from India 
are Kaw Silk, some Silk Piece-goods, .Saltpetre and Indigo. The Indigo 
is purchased by the Company at CaleiiU:i; the Paw Silk and Saltpetre 99') to 1001. 
are prepared in their Factories; and the .Silk J*iece-goods (Baudaniioes) 0 *' iS32. 

are 


* Till* Aiiiuunl i-huwn lo have bocn rtulizinl, in No. 3 of Couunorriul Si rii's, i-; - 
IX'diict, 

Amount of Loss, slfttoil in No. 4oftIios.aiii(‘ S«‘ri4'>, to have been ..mstaim’d in 
tin* provi^iiou of .Sunn Hemp Ibi-tlu* Piililic 




i'20,52t/,07() 

40,797 

20,488,379 


t445.) 
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are obtained at Cossimbuzar, by Contracts with the Head Weavers, to whom 
advances are previously made. Sugar was included in the Company’s Imports 
until very lately, but has now been discontinued. 


The Company’s principal Export from India to China is Cotton from Bengal 
1121 to 1125. and Bombay. Their Cotton Factories at Madras have been abolished. The 
Com. Kop. 1830 , Cotton is purcliased at the principal Marts in the interior of India by the 
pflBsiiu. Company’s Agents. The large Export Trade in Opium to China is exclusively 

in tile hands of the Private Merchants. 


Their only Import into England from China is Tea. Their Importa- 
tion oi* Nankeens was discontinued in and that of Raw Silk in 

975 to 987, 01*1832. both having been attended with a loss. The Home Market is now fully 
supplied with these Articles by private Importation from Singapore and other 
places. 

1059. 'Die Impoit Tratle of the Company from India to England, being 

attended with loss, is curried on only as affording the means of 
remittance. 


Mode of (ledarinp the Dividend. 

Statements are annually prepared for the information of the Court of 
Directors, previously to their taking into consideration the rale of Dividend 
to he by tlicm recommended to the Court of Proprietors for declaration. 
Appendix, No. 27. For eacli year since 1814-15, these Statements 'have been laid before Your 
Committee. They appear, in the earlier part of the period, to have consisted 
of Abstract Statements of Profit and Loss upon the Company’s Goods sold 
in the March and September Sales, and of other Profits resulting to the 
C'ompany in England, together with the ultimate Surplus liable to a Territorial 
appropriation. 

1820.^1. At a later period. Accounts in greater detail were presented, distingui.shing 

the India from the China Trade, and .specifying the prime cost of the Iiive.st- 
menl, the Freight, the (’harges, the Sale Amount, and the net Profit or Loss on 
all Goods sold by the Company ; and sliowiiig al.so the Home Profits and 
Receipts, and the Net Proceeds of llu? Commerce in Cireat Britain, after all 
Adjustments ami after defraying all Charges. 

The Interest on the Bonds forms a Charge upon the Commercial Fund, out 
of which the Dividends are paid. This Fund consists of the Net Commercial 
Procecils eontputed as above. Any ultimate Sujplus, after the Dividends are 
53 Geo. 3, c. 155, paid, constitutes Surplus (.’ommercial Profit, applicable, by Law, to the 
*• di.scharge of India Debt or of Home Bond Debt. 
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ComparaHve View ^ the Commercial Property m 1814 <mi 1829. 


The Value of the Commercial Property on the 

1st May 1814, after providing; for all outstanding 

demand^ was *£19,211,984 

On the Ist May 1829, its value was - - - t 21,068,510 

' £ 

Improvement in 1829 - - 

2,456,536 

In the above Statement the Home Bond Debt is not included. 

Its amount on 1st May 1814, was - - £4,601,892 

on Ist May 1829 - - - 3,795,892 


Decrease of Home Bond Debt, which was effected by! 

the application of Surplus Profits - - - - j 

The improvement of the Commercial Concern, added to 
tlie diminution of the Home Bond Debt, would produce 

a more favourable Balance by 

Adding to this sum the amount applied from Surplus 
Commercial Profits to the liquidation of Indian Debt 

80.^,999 

3,262,525 

4,923,021 

The Improvement would amount to - 

8,185,547 

Result of tke Two Brandies combined: 

'fhe deterioration of the Territorial Property has been shown, 
(but upon a principle which is liable to considerable ad- 
justment,) after applying the Surplus Commercial Profits 
to the liquidation of it.s Debt, to be 11,622,422/., but 
without that appropriation, it would have been 

16,545,463 

The Net Deficiency or Deterioration of the two'j 
Branches combined, between 1814 and 1S29, 
will therefore have been, in the view here taken, J 

«,3.VJ,917 


• The Total Value of I’rojK'rty iu IK 14 i** .stated, iu Accinini No. 4 of 
("onimeruiai Series, al - X. 

Whieh requiirs the. following adju-stments, as showed in the same Aceuiuit : 

Deduet, Amount of Spice.s from the MoIueeaM, the proeei'ds 
of whieh have bi*en allowed to lli?^ Majesty’s 
Government - - - - - - - t.‘2yi,4 1S 

Amount, of Duildin^a and t.ithei' lH>ml Stuck in lii- 

<iia, written off since. 1814 78,fj2.3 

Amount of Debts due to the Coin}miiy on 1st Mav 

IHH - ditto 1*0,.>;JS 

ValiM! of Buihlinga for Territorial purposes, ineluded 
in 1814, but since separated .... 70, .'til 

.12;h02.3 

X 19,21 l,9Hl 


t Value of Cominereial Property in IH29, as before, stated - t’ 2IJ()2,lS2 


Add, Amount of Dead Stoch .7f>t>,;i28 

i 2|,t;6s,ol0 

Deduct, Surplus Profil.s iinappropriiiied ' - - - - - 2,724,01 ;i 

* I H, 944, 497 

Add, Profit estimated on Goodes, more in 1814 than in 1829, t 291, .351 
Deduct, Differcnco explained in a Mtanoraudum lu No. 4 of 

Commorcial Scries 24,064 

267,487 


L‘ 19,211,984 


II. 

FINANCE. 


Commercial 
Series, No. 4. 


(445.) 
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FINANCE. 

II, Tllli ("OMMERCK OF InDIA IN KliLATION TO THE OjSNERAL 

Inteuksts of Trade and Navigation. 

Under this brail of Inquiry Your Committer have received much valuable 
information, altbongb, in consequence of the approaching termination of the 
.Session, it will not be practicable to found ii])on the Evidence any detailed 
statement. 

The attention of Your Committee has been turned chiefly to those points 
wliich do not appear to have been embraced in the inquiries, either of the 
C’ommittec of the Commons upon the China Trade (1830), or of the previous 
Committees (1821-2-3) of the Lords and the Commons upon Foreign 
Trade. 

Papers relative to the Commercial affairs of India, aildressed, by various 
Individuals and Commercial Bodies, to the .Secretary of the Board of 
Control, have been laid before Your Committee. 'J'hey consist of Answers 
to Queries which bad been circulated by that Department, and have 
reference to the Commercial facilities which have been afforded since the 
opening of the Trade with India in hSlf—tlie increase of the Trade — the 
nature anil extent of that Increase -the System pursued by the (’oinpany 
in the conduct of their Commercial Traiisactions in India — the practical 
eflects of the union of (tovernment with Trade in India — the Commercial 
.System of the Company in England— the operalioii of‘ the means em- 
ployed by the Company in order to effect the Remittances required in this 
Country — the various modes in which such Remittances might he effected 
-—the state of the Exchanges generally, as between India and other Coun- 
tries— the probable eflect of withdrawing the Executive authority from 'frade 
in India — the ('onimorcial ArrangtMnents with Foreign States—the Financial 
hearings of the jiresent system of 'I'rade — and measures calculated to 
improve or increase the number of the Exportable IVoduetlons ol* India, 
Commercial Ap- or generally to advance tlic interests of Indian Commerce, 'llie whole of 
peiidix,No 4. .1 yvnswcrs, consolidated umler their respective heads, will he fomul in the 

Sre also Pmannal ’ 

No. 3H. .AppCilthx. 

Further Returns will he round in the App.]! Ii\, illustrative of the state ol 
the Trade between Great Britain, India and C’hina, .^bowing the Value of the 
Imports and Exports, and distinguishing the Trade of the Company, of other 
British .Subjects, and of Foreigners: Ami showing tlie Nnmher of Vessels 
:iml Amount of Tonnage annually entered inwards at the l\>rls of the I'nited 
Kingdom, from places East of llio Cape of Good Hope. Returns also are given, 
for a series of years, of the (Quantities of each Article, Imported into, or 
Exymrted from, as well as the Numbir of Ships entered inwards, and 
cleared outwards, at Bengal, Madras and Bombay; and of llie Quantities 
of each Article of Internal Commerce received at the Presidencies, in its 
transit from, or to, the Interior. Separate Returns have also been ohtainctl, 
shoMing, for a series of years, the course and results of the Indian Trade in 
Bullion. 

Jivideiici* has lil-cvviM* been received as to the means of extending the 
Trade with A^sia; the Navigation by Steam; and tlie capability of India to 
jirodiice articles of leading importance in Commerce, such as Cotton, 
.Sugar, 'Pea, Coffee, Rice, Tobacco, Silk. 'Phe difficulty of yirovidlng 
lilt urns, and the bad quality of the Products of India, appear to be con- 
- sidered the chief Obstacles to an extension of 'Prade. 'Phe chief Remedies 

f:jommorcial Ap. wliich have been suggested by various individuals are, 1. A Reduction of 
IKJudut, No. 1. the Duties in England on the importation of Iiidiau Produce : 2. The 

Removal 
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Removal of the Transit Duties in India: 3. A relaxation of the existing "■ 
Restrictions against Europeans proceeding to India, and residing and holding 
Lands there: 4* A more efficient Protection to Person and Property in India: 

,0. Opening the Trade with China : (i. A complete withdrawal iiom 'I'rade on 
the part of the Government of India. 

Your Committee arc unable to enter at present into an examination of 
these suggestions ; hut, with reference to the first of them, they have inseried 
in llie Ajtpendix an important Statement, showing the Rates of Duty (’nmnun ial Ap- 
(Customs and Excise) which have been chargeable in England on all 
Articles, the produce of the East Indies, since the year 181i2, togetlier with 
those which arc chargeable upon hkc Articles, being the produce of other 
countries. 

A Digest is given in the Appendix of the wliole of tlic Cominereial 
Evidence which has been taken since tbe Uepoit on liie Cliiiu ^ 
before the Committees of tlie Lords and Conimon.s, in 18JO, ISoO-cfl, and ^ 
1831-1832. 
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III. — Revenue, 


IN the examination of the Revenue System of India Witnesses have been 
examined, and Documentary Evidence has been received. 

'flic Gross Revenue of the East India Company derived from the following 
sources, Land Revenue, Salt, Opium, Transit Duties, Custom Duties, 
Sayer and Abkarce Duties, including Moturpha Tax, Town Duties, Wheel 
'lax, Tobacco Tax, Post-office, Stamps, ^and Pilgrim Tax, amounted, on an 
average of three years ending 1829-30, to 20,129,730/. The Net Revenue 
amounted to 17, 861,714k/.* 


LAND REVENUE. 

In India the Land Revenue forms, us has been already shown, the principal 
Income of the Stale, and the modes of its administration differ chieffy in the 
degree in which the Officers of the Government engage in the detailed 
Assessment and Collection. 

The most summary of these modes may he called, for the sake of a general 
name, the Zemindary System. It may be taken as including all those cases 
in which any portion of Land, iMjyond that of a village?, is rated al a 
certain sum in the gro.s.s, and the payment of the sum engaged for hv art 
individual (or small nunibor of individuals) called Zemindai*, and sometimes 
by other names. 

'flic iiiLermediale systcMii is what has been properly denominated the 
\’illiigc System. Under tiiis system, each village is rated separately at an 
aggregate sum for the village, and the headman of the village engages or is held 
engaged for the amount. 

'J'he system in greatest detail is lliat where the fielch’ occupied by 
each Cultivator are rated separately, and in which Ire makes his payment 
directly to an Officer ut‘ the Government. This lias been called the 
Ryotwar System, from the word Ryot, which is the specific name of the 

Cultivator. 

♦ 

'Phe Zemindary system, as now described, includes a variety of cases, 
in respect to amount, from two or a few villages, to a whole district or 
a province; it includes also the cases in which the Zemindar claims an 
hereditary right to his office, and those in which he only engages for one 
or more years. 'Phe British Government ha.s introduded a new variety in 
Bengal, by lecognizing all the Zemindars as hereditary, and fixing the 
assessment or sum to be levied on each in perpetuity. This is what is 
sometime.s understood by the Zemindary system, though it is properly 
speaking only a variety of the system, arbitrarily created by ourselves. 

'J'he 


• The Cliarges included in tlic Statomont of the Not Revenue are those of Collection and 
Maiiageiiient only, nnd do noi embrace Advances for the Manufacttire of Salt and Oj)inm. 

The Rates of Exchange employed in converting tim Indian Monies into Storling, are tlioso used 
in the Accounts ol‘ Indian Revenues and Charges laid befon*. Parlianient, viz. 2s. per Bengal Current 
Ku|h c ; p-iv Pagoda, equivalent to Sj Madras Ruimhjs ; and 2s. 3d. per Bombay Rupee. 
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Tlie Village system has also this variety, that in some cases there are 
individuals or families who claim a right to be the instruments for making up 
and paying the aggregate sum ; in other cases, those agents are chosen by the 
village, or the officers of Government. 

The only variety in the Ryotwar system, which it seems necessary to mention 
here, is that where a sum in the aggregate is assessed upon each Ryot for the 
whole of what he cultivates, and tliat in which a particular assessment is made 
of each field, and the payment of each Ryot is made up of thl^ several sums 
charged upon his several fields. This latter mode, which was that introduced 
by Sir Thomas Munro, for tlm sake of greater accuracy, very often goes by the 
name of the Ryotwar system exclusively. 

In the 5th Report of the Select Committee, 1812, a full view is given of these 
various systems up to that period, since which a vast mass of information has 
been obtained on all subjects connected with India. Your Committee will 
commence with noticing that portion of the British I'erritorial possessions 
which are under the “Permanent Zemindary Settlement*’ in the Bengal 
Presidency. 'Phey comprise an extent of 149,782 square miles, in Bengal, 

Behar, Orissa and Benares, with a population of upwards of 35,5000,000 
(exclusive of the Benares Provinces, from which there is no Return made), 
and yielding a Revenue, under permanent assessment, of 3,24,70,853 sicca £3^766,619 ster- 
rupees. hag- 

A great body of Evidence has been taken on the nature, r)hjoc:t and con- 
sequences of this Permanent Zemindary Settlement, and Your ('ommittee 
cannot refrain from observing that it does not appear to have answered 
the ]>urposes for which it was benevolently intended by its author, Lord 
Cornwallis, in 1792-3. The Finance Committee at Calcutta, in iheir Report 
Pith July 1830, acknowledge that “in the Permanently-settled Distiicts 
in Bengal, nothing is settled and little is known but the Government 
Assessment.” 

The causes of this failure may be ascribed, in a great degree, to the error of 
assuming, at the time of making the Permanent Settlement, that the rights of all 
parties claiming an interest in the Land were sufficiently estahlisljcd by usage 
to enable the Courts to protect individual riglits ; and .still more to the measure 
which declared the Zemindar to he the hereditary Owner of the soil, whereas 
it is contended that he was originally, with few exceptions, the iulm c hereditary 
Steward, Representative or Ofiicer of the Government, and his undeniable 
hereditary property in the Land Revenue was totally distinct from property 
in the Land itself. 

Whilst, however, the amount of Revenue payable by the Zemindar to 
the Government became fixed, no efficient measures appear to have been 
taken to define or limit the demand of the Zemindar upon the Ryots 
who possessed an hereditary right of occupancy, on condition oP either 
cultivating the Land or finding Tenants to do so. M'ithout going into 
detail to show the working of the system, it may he proper to (|uote the 
opinion of Lord Hastings, as recorded in 1819, when he held the office 
of Governor-General of India. “ Never,” says Lord Hastings, “ was tliere 
a measure conceived in a purer spirit of generous humanity and disinterested 
justice, than the plan for the Permanent Settlement in the Lower Provinces. 

It was worthy the soul of a Cornwallis. Yet this truly benevolent purpose, 
fashioned with great care and deliberation, has, to our painful knowledge, 
subjected almost the whole of the Lower Classes throughout the.se province.s 
to most grievous oppression ; an oppression too, so guaranteed by our 
pledge, that we are unable to relieve the sufferers ; a right of ownersliip in 
the soil, absolutely gratuitous, having been vested in the person through 
whom the payment to the State was to be made, with unlimited power to 
(445) H 4 wring 
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\vi ill" from liis copiircciiors an exorbitant rent for the use of any part of the 

Lanii.” 

An opiniim not. less strong was rminlctl at the same time by Sir E. 
Colebrooke, then a nieinber of the Supreme Council, wlio observed, tliat 
“ the errors of the Settlement wt'rc two-fold ; first, in the sacrifice of what 
might be denominated the Yeomanry, by merging all tillage rights, whe- 
ther of propdity or of occupancy, in the all-devouring recognition of the 
Zemindar’s permanent property in the soil ; and then leaving the Zemindar 
to make his settlement with the Peasantry as lie might choose to 
require.’* 

I(‘ then the conclusion may be formed that the Permanent Settlement 
of Lord Cornwallis has failed in its professed object, it must be a matter of 
anxious inquiry to ascertain how far the evils of the system are capable of being 
remedied. 

So long 118 the Zemindar pays his fixed assessment, the Government have 
not y(t interfered to regulate the Cultivator’s rates; bnt whercMirrcars accrue, 
and a pnlilie sale of the Zemiudary Tenure, as prescribed by the Regulations, 
liike.s place, except the sacrifice on account of purchase money is very gr«it, 
ihe Anlhorities at Home have directed every Zemiudary Tenure ‘‘to be 
put chased on the ]);n t of the Government, and then settled with the Ryots on 
the Ryot war principle.** 

'I'liis Order it appears has, as yet, had little practical effect in the 
Uongal Pre.sidency, where it wa» at first opposed by the Local Anllio- 
lities. 

Ah hough such purchase and resumption of the right to manage the Land 
llevemui is the best mode for the (lovernment to acquire the power of ctfccliial 
intcifereiice in bcluill'of the Jlyois, the saciilice of money requisite for the 
purpose would he so great as to impede the working of tlie system, if the .sah's 
of /emiiidaiiev, Kji* dflanlt of payment, were numerous and extensive; and 
unless the (iovernmciit shoidd, eitlua* by public or private purchase, ac(jniiv 
the Zemindaiy tenure, it would, under the existing Regulations, be deemcil 
a hre.icli of faith, without the conseni of the Zemimlars, to interleie 
•lireetly between the Zemindars and the Ryots tor the put pose of fixing tlie 
Amomu of the Land Tax dem.indablo from tlie latter under the Settlement 
of 17b‘2-'L 

It is, at the same time, suggested, (amongst other important and valuable 
conshleratioiii,, in an able Paper on the Land Revenue which has lieeai furnished 
to Voiir C'ommitlee by Mr. A. I), ('ampbell, late a Collector, under the Madras 
PreMd]|j^icy), that witliont altering the existing Law, which rendeis the Zi- 
mimlary reiiure .saleable for arreais of Jumma, it might be expedient, in 
practiee only, to suspend such sale, and on an arrear accruing, merely to attach 
and continue the attiiehment of the Land Revenue, as in the case of the ancient 
Fttfe Pappr ill tlie Zemindaries under the Miulras Government; bnt it is recommended that 
Appoiwlix, No. 6, j,j of su.speiuleil Sales, the Ciovernment authoritic.s should he 

!i Aloiu* * , 

of Settlcme It. empowereu to ctlect a fair and equitable Settlement between the Zemindar.s 
and the resident Ryots, tbuiui d upon the peculiar tenure.s and local usages 
of each Districl. 

'fhe Pajier before adverted to also shows the inexpeiliency of selling 
the Zemiudary Tennre, unless the Government itself becomes the pur- 
cliiiser, points out the evils of a transfer to individuals unconnected with 
ancient Zemindary familie.s, and shows the advantage of the Tenure being 
aitacheil and managed by the Government Officers. Another objection to 
liiL* Permanent Settlement is, that it has l)een the cause of the “ Village 

Accountants’ 
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Accountants** falling into disuse ; their office is stated to be one of great utility, 
and a thorough reform of it to be necessary before the payments to be made by 
the Ryots can be adjnsled in n satisfactory manner. 


BENGAL 


Ceded Provinces: — Total Revenue ------ £1,757,672. 

Conquered Provinces Ditto 365, 523. 


Population of these Upper or Western Provinces, by 
32,206,806, 


Returns of 1826, AppcndixtoRepoit 
11th Oct 1831, 
p. 703. 


In the c:u iy part of his (jovernment, Lord Hastings thought that it was 
not practicable to introduce the Ryotwar system into the Upper Provinces 
of Bengal; but by the following Extract from a Minute by the Governor- 
General in Council, dated 1st August 1822, his Lordship appears to have 
altered his views on this important subject : 


“His Lordship in Council sees e\ery day more and more reason to bo Minute of the 
satisfied, that w-iihout a detailed .lummabuiidy being made and carefully re- 
coriled, as far as may be practicable, there can be no security for the rights of 1 Aujr. 1822, 
the Ryots under any system of management. ' 

“ A Seltlemcnt so conducted will embrace in it.s scope the interests of Para. 24. 
millions.” “ In itself, a system of Ryotwar Settlement would not appear to 
involve any serious difficulties ; on tim contrary, due advLMtcuce being had to 
the (lillcrent Classes and their different privileges, it would seem, when well 
administered, to be the .system of all others best calculated to secure the 
prosperity and comfort of the great body of the people.” 


To secure these groat objects an accurate Survey a})pc3rs to be rcciuisitc, and 
on this head Vour Conjiniitee ntay again refer to Lord Ha.stings*s opinion, as 
expressed in the same ^linute. 

Lord Hastings says, “ Tln re cun be no assiiranee of the state of property 
in any Pergunnah being fully developed, unless the Revenue Officer shall 
be enabled to conduct bis incjuiries on the spot, village by village, pro- 
ceeding upwards, from ibe poisons who till the gromul to the Government 
itself, and noticing di.stinctly all the Cia.s.ses who share in the pro- 
duce or rent of Land, tlie extent of the interest of each, and the nature 
of the title by wliich it is bold. '1 he object being not only to ascertain 
and record the fiscal capabilities of the diflerent Melials, tlieir extent 
and produce, and the cost of jiroduction, but also all interests attach- 
ing to the Land: as far as jiracticable, the Collectors should a.scertain, 
record and recognize the extent and nature of the Land •ccupied, 
the interest enjoyed by each Ryot, with the obligations attaching to 
each.” 


It is shown in Jwidence that a Settlement i.s now' in progress in the Ceded 2746, on832. 
and C’onquered Provinces, depending upon a very detailed inquiry into the 
state of the .Ryot.s, and the various dealings and rights in the village';. It 
i.s expected that the losuit of this investigation will be a considerable 
increase upon some of the a.ssessments now made, and a considerable decrease 
upon others ; and that, upon the whole there may be some small aug- 
mentation of the Public Revenue. One of the .sources from wiiicii an increase 
will be derived, is an assessment upon Lands heretofore concealed from the 
Collectors. 

The proper ascertainment and recognition and security of the several 
tenures and rights within the villages, are objects of the highest impon- 
(445.) I ance 
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ance to the tranquillity of the Provinces, and will greatly tend to the repression 
of crime. The natives of India have a deep-rooted attachment to hereditary 
rights and offices, and animosities originating from disputes regarding Lands 
descend through generations. 

In the general opinion of the agricultural population the right of the Ryot 
is considered as the greatest right in the country ; but it is an untransferable 
righL It seems questionable, whether the Ryot himself can transfer it, or 
whether the (government can transfer it. 

The Ryot may, if harassed by our assessment, leave his Lands, quit the 
neighbourhood, and return when he chooses and reclaim the Lands; and 
Ryots, holding them, will always resign them to him. The right never 
seems to die. 

This part of the Evidence before Your Committee has been particularly 
adverted to, as it is of so much importance that the Government cannot be 
too active in the protection of the cultivating classes ; for the vital question 
to the Ryot is, the amount of assessment wliich he pays. In corroboration 
of this remark, Your Committee refer to a letter from the Court of Direc- 
tors to the Governor-General in Council at Bengal, dated as far back as 
19, th September 179^iJ, in which they say, “In giving oiir opinion on the 
amount of the settlement, we have been not a little influenced by the con- 
viction that true policy requires us to hold this remote dependent dominion 
under as moderate a taxation as will consist with the ends of our 
Government.*' 


MADRAS. 

That portion of the Madras Presidency which is under Zemindary Settle- 
ment includes 49,607 Square Miles, contains 3,941,0^1 Inhabitants, and was, 
in 1829-30, assessed at 85,11,009 Madras Rupees*. 

This Territory comprises nearly the whole of the Five Northern Circars, in 
which the collection of the Land Revenue was, at the introduction of the 
Permanent Settlement, confirmed hereditarily to a number of Zemindars, many 
of whom were descended from ancient families in that part of India. 

Some peculiar circumstances have prevented the alienation of these liercditary 
tenure.^ by public sale, on account of arrears of j)ayment. They are 
to be found in the nature of the country, and in llic character of the 
people, wlio, inhabiting a mountainous district, are described to be a more 
resolute and energetic race than the natives of the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal. 

Their jiill fastnesses are difficult of acce.ss, and the climate in the valleys, at all 
times unhealthy, is peculiarly fatal to Eiiropeansf. 

Although it appears that, in the Permanent Settlement of Bengal, doubts 
have been cnterlained whether the (fompany did not confer on the Zemindars 
rights to which they had not, in fact, any original claim, Your Committee have 
it in cviiience that in these Northern Circars the Zemindars hud long been 
considered de facto Proprietors or Lords of the Soil, but the 'Witness also 
Males that he did not, at the time of fiirming the Permanent Settlement 
in this District, tuiter into any strict examination of the exact rights of 
the Ryots. 

Your 

* Tlic tofcalJuinmaol'the Districts under the Madras Frenidenoym 1829-30 was 8,12,38,014. 6.11. 
Madras Rut>eet). 

t For more particular inrormatioa on this Distriet, refer to Mr. Campboll’s Paper, 

No. 6 ; and the Evidence of Bobert Alezahder, Esq., No. 1669, et $tq. of 1889. * 
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Your Committee next proceed to notice that extensive portion of the Madras 

Territories in which the Land Revenue is collected under a Ryot war 
assessment*. 

This Assessment could not be made without an actual survey, and that work 
was commenced by Sir Thomas Munro, when he assumed the management 
of the Ceded Districts in 1800; and a full account of the manner in which so 
important a work was conducted is to be found in his Report of S6th 
July I 8 O 7 . 

At that period, Sir Thomas Munro proposed and strongly urged upon the 
superior Authorities the expediency of making a reduction in the assessments of 
these Provinces, but his plan was not adopted. 

A Village Settlement was soon after introduced, which continued till 5251 H 4668, of 
1820. Sir Thomas Munro (then appointed Governor of Madras) caused the 
assessment to be lowered generally in the Districts under Ryotwar Settle- 
ments, and, in the Ceded Districts, to the rates recommended by him 
in I 8 O 7 . 

This reduction was not completed in the Ceded Districts till 1825. When 
Sir Thomas Munro quitted the Collectorship of those Districts in 1807, the 
Public Revenue derived from I^nd was 56,00,000 Rupees. In 1827, it was Sterling, 640,000f. 
only 42,50,000 Rupees. 485,714/. 

There appears to be a strong analogy between the surveys executed by some 
of the Native Governments and those carried on by the British Authorities in 
the Madras Presidency. 

In Travancore, for insrance, a State connected with the East India Company 
by Subsidiary Treaties of Alliance, a Revenue Survey was periodically made, 
every 10 or 12 years, by the Native Government, and every Field, with its 
Proprietor and its Kent, inserted. 

The attention of Your Committee has been directed to the workings of the 
Ryotwar system in Coimbatoor, one of the Madras Provinces, considerable in 
extent, and containing great variety of soil. 

The system was established in 1815, and appears, from the Evidence adduced, 
to have been successful. A Tabular Statement, furnished by Mr. Sullivan, of 
its results, up to 1828-29, shows a progressive increase of population, of stock 
in cattle, of the number of persons paying taxes, of the number of wells, and of 
the total amount of assessments ; but a diminished average payment per head 
throughout the Province. 


BOMBAY. 

This Presidency includes 59,438 English square miles, and contains 
6,2.51,546 Inhabitants, exclusive of the Population of the Northern Concan, 
which contains 5,500 square miles of the above area, and from which there are 
no Returns. 

The several modes of Revenue Settlement under the Bombay Presidency, 
are Zemindary, Mouzawary, and Ryot wary. 

OuA Witness deems all these modes equally good if the rights of individuals Evidonee before 
are well fixed, and due limits put to the amount of Assessment. P- 

The advantages and disadvantages of the Ryotwar and Mouzawar (or Village) 1952, of 1832. 
system, have also been compared. 

The 


* Extent in Square Miles; Popnktion ; Axnoimt of Bevenue.— FiUie Appendix to Report 
printed 80 June 1831. 
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The Mouzawar System affords facilities for collecting the Revenue at a 
trifling expense, and it IcMids to uphold and encojirage the PatteLs, a valuable 
class ofmen in an Indian Community. It docs, at the surnetime, tend to throw the 
Cultivator .so far under the authority of the Paltcl, that he may suffer from 
oppression and extortion. 

The advantages oftlie ttyotwar System are the direct opportunities which 
the Cultivator has of annually settling his paymcMit with the Government, and 
of personal communication with the ruling Authorities. 

Some disadvantages are stated to arise from facilities afforded to the Ryot 
of concealing Land under cultivation, without the risk of information by 
his neighbour against him. It also causes expense by the employment of 
numerous petty Revenue Officers, and, in collusion with the Ryot, frauds may be 
committed. 

Seeing therefore that there is no general system under this Presidency, but 
that the mode of collection is adapted to the circumstances of the country, 
Your Committee revert to an observation made in a former part of their Report ; 
viz. that let the system be what it may, the important questions to the Culti- 
vator are the amount of his assessment, the proper definition of his rights, and 
the accurate registration in the village accounts of the sum which is to be 
demunded from him. 

To quote the opinion of Mr. 'rimckoniy, in his elaborate Report of 
August 1807*. “In whatever way if be done, llie Settlement ought to be 
moderate. As long as the people are not oppressed with a heavy Laud 
Tax, it little signifies how it is collected. WhetluT a light Land Revenue 
be collected throijgh the medium of Collectors or MooUdidars, the country 
will thrive, but no system can make a heavy La^id Revenue easy; and 
under any system, a light Land Revenue will produce improvement and 
pros})erity.“ 

M uch valuable information on the administration and collection of the Land 
Revenue in the Deccan, in Guzzerat ami Cute!), and on the internal state of 
those districts, will be found in the Evidence ol‘ C/oloue! Sykes, and in that of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Barnewall. 


Although some valuable Evidence has been taken in this branch of the 
Inquiry, as to whether it would be injurious or beneficial to allow Euroj>eans to 
purchase Lands and settle on them. Your (>)mmiltcc purposely abstain from 
entering upon the question in this ])laec. Tliere remains, however, one subject 
to which Your Committee beg leave i.» advert, as intimately connected with the 
prosperity of the Land Revenue. Nothing cun be belter calculated to give an 
impulac to the improvement of the Land, when cultivation is back^^ardand 
the means of improvement .scanty, than the Opening of Foreign Markets 
to its Produce. This consideration places in ii very strong light the im- 
portance of lemoviiig, or greatly diminishing, the Obstructions to the 
admission of the Produce and Manufactures of India to the European, and, 
above all, to the British Market. 
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SALT MONOPOLY. 

The manufacture and original sale of Salt are, in Madras and the Lovier 
Provinces of Bengal, held as a Government Monopoly, for the purpose of 
raising a Revenue applicable to the Public Service. 

Salt in Bengal is publicly disposed of by auction, at sales held montldy. The 
price at which Salt has been sold, on an average of three years, amounted to 
4r. Oft, 8//. per Maund of 82 lbs. 2oz. 2drs., corresponding to V2s, Qd, sterling 
per cwt. This price is about 288 per cent, above the original costs and 
charges. In Madras, Salt is sold at a fixed price, which does not exceed one- 
fourth of the average price at Bengal, but the rate of profit is nevertheless 
somewhat higher, inasmuch as the cost of production is comparatively 
small. 

The average amount of Net Revenue from these sources during three 
years docs not exceed £1,600,000; an amount which Your Committee 
conclude is too large to be given up, and wliicb they liave no reason 
to think could be commuted for any other tax less onerous to the 
Inhabitants. 

As a substitute for the existing Monopoly, two other modes of collecting 
Revenue on Salt necessarily suggest themselves ; an Excise Duty on Salt 
niatiufuciurcd within the Bengal Provinces, and a Duty on Jmpoiiatiou. 

The collection of an Excise Duty on Salt manufactured for private 
account would not he easily carried into effect, iri consequence of the 
expense and dilliculty of establi.shiiig an efficient superintendence ; and it 
has been stated that Bengal might obtain a cheaper supply of Sait by 
im))ortati()n from the ('oasis of Coromandel and Malabar, Ceylon, the 
(iul])h of Persia, and even Great Britain, than by any sy.stein of home 
mamilacture. 

As the manufacture of Salt by private individuals would thus endanger the 
security of the Revenue, it does not appear expedient to interfere with the 
existing Regulations on that head; but it is desirable to adopt means for 
encouraging a supply of Salt by importation, in lieu of the manufacture by 
the Government. 

As it would be very inexpedient at once to abandon the home manufacture, 
and as it is doubtful whether a large supply of im)K)rted Salt could he relied 
on from individual enterprize, wliile that manufacture contimie.s, and the price 
consequently remains under the control of the Government, it is desirable 
that they shoulil, in the first instance, contract for the delivery of Salt, by 
advertisement, into the public warehouses of the port of Calcutta, at a certaiti 
price per ton. 

It is to be hoped that, uiuler this system, the home manufacture miglit be 
gradually diminished, beginning in those districts in wliich the cost of production 
and loss of human life is the greatest, until so large a proportion of the con- 
.sumptiori .shall be supplied from abroad, that it might be safe to permit the ifec 
import of Salt under a Cu.st()m Duty, the Government sanctioning the maiiu- 
iacture in such districts only (if any such there might be) where it could then 
be profitably carried on. 

Your Committee trust that, under such an arrangement, a material reduction 
might be eflected in the price of Salt, which would prove of the greatest ad- 
vantage to the Native I'opulation of India, to whom a cheap supply of this 
iiece.s8arv of life is of the utmost importance. 

(445.) 1 S 
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OPITTM MONOPOLY. 

The Monopoly of Opium in Bengal supplies the Government with a Revenue 
amounting to S.Rt. 84,59,423, or Sterling Money £981,298 per annum, and 
dte Duty which is thus imposed amounts to 301} per cent, on tlie cost of the 
article. 

In thepresejnt state ot’tlie Revenue of India it does not appear advisable to 
abandon so important a source of Revenue ; a duty upon Opium being a tax 
which falls principally upon the foreign consumer, and which appears upon 
the whole less liable to objection than any other which could be 
substituted. 

Besides the present mode of collecting the Duty by means of a Govern- 
ment Monopoly, four other methods have been suggested ; viz. Ist. an 
additional Assessment on Lands under Poppy cultivation ; ^2d, a Duty to be 
levied according to the value of the standing Crop when ripe ; 3d, an Excise 
Duty on the Juice when collected ; 4tli, a Custom Duty on the Exportation 
of Opium. 

The Production ol’ Opium being at present prohibited, except under 
the Government Monopoly, the plan of levying an additional Assessment 
on Lands under Poppy cultivation appears perfectly consistent with 
justice to the Proprietors and Cultivators ; such a plan would also allow 
perfect freedom to the employment of capital and industry in the pro- 
duction of Opium, and it would not be liable to those evils arising from 
Smuggling, which necessarily attend a system of high Custom and li)x( ise 
Duties. But it is stated by some Witnesses, that to levy the present 
amount of Duty in this manner would be attended with great ciifiirnltics, 
arising from the nature of the tenure of Lands, the condition and feelings 
of the native Inhabitants, and the magnitude of the advance which would 
be required ; and as it is eviilently impossible to decide the question of 
the practicability of this plan without the most minute and accurate 
knowledge of the state of the Countiy, Your Committee can only recom- 
mend this suggestion as one well worthy the careful consideration of the 
Government. 

The plan of assessing the standing crop when ripe, according to its 
value, appears from the Evidence impracticable, not only on account of 
the extreme uncertainty of the Crop, but also from the circumstance that 
as the exudation and collection of the Juice continue lor several days, and 
are liable to be effected by every change of weather duiing that period, it 
would be impossible at any time to form a (iiir estimate of tJie probable 
produce. 

The plan of allowing the free cultivation of the Poppy, subject lo an Ex- 
cise Duty on the Juice when collected, would be liable to insuperable objections, 
arising from the expense of collecting the Duty, and the impossibility of 
preventing the most extensive Smuggling. 

A Custom Duty on the exportation of Opium appears, in the view of 
experienced Witnesses, a desirable mode of taxation, inasmuch as it would 
leave the Producer unfettered, and would fall exclusively on the Foreign 
Consumer ; but it would be incompatible with the present amount of the 
Revenue, on account of the encouragement it would offer to the Smuggler. 
If, however, it should hereafter be found necessary or expedient to effect 
such a reduction in the price of Opium as should prevent any serious 
interference on the part of the Smuggler, the substitution of a Custom 
Duty in the place of the pre^t Monopoly would be productive of great 
advantage. 


Although 
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Although the Government Monopoly a£ Opium must in all probability, like 

all other monopolies, be disadvantageous, in consequence of the want of 
economy in tlie production, and the Vestrictions whicii it imposes on the 
employment of capital and industry, yet it does not appear to be productive of 
very extensive or aggravated injury ; and unless it should be found practicable 
to substitute an increased assessment on Poppy Lands, it does not appear that 
the present high amount of Revenue could be obtained in a Jess objectionable 
manner. * 

At the same time it must be recollected that the Revenue thus derived is of 
the most precarious kind, depending as it does on a species of Monopoly under 
which wc possess exclusive control neither over the production nor the con- 
sumption of the article : it has already been materially affected by the 
competition of the Opium of Malwa ; and from the continued increase of supply 
from that district, as well as from its improved quality, which has enabled it to 
fetch an enhanced price in the foreign market, it would appear that the same 
cause must in all probability hereafter produce a still greater reduction in 
the Revenue. It would therefore be highly imprudent to rely upon the Opium 
Monopoly us a perinanent source of Revenue; and the time may probably 
not bo very far distant when it may be desirable to substitute au Export 
Duty, and thus, by tiic increased production under a system of freedom, 
to endeavour to obtain some compensation for the loss of the monopoly 
profit. 

Another source of Revenue under this head, is the Duties collected on the 
transit of Malwa Opium through Bombay; the Government having for 
the two last years abandoned their attempted Monopoly of‘ that article, and 
substituted a Permit or Transit Duty, which has been attended with satis- 
factory results. It is in evidence, that previous to this Regulation, iwo-thirds 2926 ^2928, of 
of the Opium of Malwa were carried by a circuitous route to the Portuguese * 

{Settlement of Deinaun, and only one-third brought to Bombay ; but latterly, 
no more than onc-tenth has been exported from Demaun, and the remaining 
nine-tenths have been shipped from Bombay, yielding to the Government 
a revenue of £"200,000 for the current year. Although there can be no 
doubt of the policy of this measure, it must be recollected that every 
additional fiicility which is afforded to the sale of Malwa Opium, will 
event iiaily enable it to enter with increased advantage into competition with 
tin* Opium of Bengal ; a consideration which tends still more strongly to 
recommend either the adoption of the system adverted to in the preceding 
paragrapli, or of .some other equally calculated to meet such a 
contingency. 


TRANSIT DUTIES. 

A SYSTEM of Inland Tran.sit Duties existed throughout India under 898 , of 1832. 
the Native rule; every great Zemindar exercised, with or without autho- 
rity, the power of levying Tolls on Merchandize passing through his 
territory. 

In some of our more irecent acquisitions, the Native System is, or was at Evidence before 
lca.si until lately, retained ; and Duties of various amount levied at almost 
every stage of the journey. In most of our Territories these various Tolls 
have been commuted for one general Duty, payable at the nearest station 
to the place wlience the goods are despatched, and a Permit is issued by 
the Collector authorizing the goods to pass free to the place of their 
destination. • 

The general Duties substituted by the Company are lower than the 
aggregate Frontier Duties levied under the Native Governments. This ^ 

( 445 ,) I 4 ^ . appears 
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appears to be the sole advantage that the Merchant has gained by the 
commutation ; for as the goods are liable to examination at almost every 
village, the delay and vexation are not less than under the Native System. 
At each of the stations too, (in the Madras Presidency, at every village) a fee 
or douceur is exacted by the Native Officers entrusted with the ex- 
amination, although such practices are expressly prohibited by law. 
'J'hese fee-s though’ not very oppressive to the great Merchant, are repre- 
sented as being equivalent to a prohibition to the adventurer on a small 
scale. 

The Duty is generally ad mlormn^ except on Salt, Tobacco, and a few 
minor articles, which are subject to a duty upon the quantity ; on Silk and 
Indigo, if. is levied according to a fixed valuation. Some article.s, such as 
l*icce-good.s, of which the value of different descriptions varies extremely, 
arc necessarily left to be appraised upon examination by the Custom- 
house Officers, whose pay is by no means in proportion to their responsibility, 
over whom, from the multiplicity of their accounts, little control can 
be exercised, and who arc represented as being in consequence open to 
corruption. 

Ciooils imported by Sea pass free in the Interior, whether chargeable with 
an Import Duty or not. On Goods for exportation, the Inland Transit Duty 
is either wholly or in part repaid. The inconvenience of these Draw- 
backs i.s considerable to the Merchant in the payment of liie money in 
the first instance, and to the Public Officers in adjusting the claims 
tor repayment. It occupies a separate Department in the (’ustom- 
liouse. 

'J'he collection of tlic Inland Duties in some districts has been farmed 
to the highest bidder, whose interest it becomes to induce the Merchant to 
pass tlirough the district under his management, by levying light Duties, 
and causing as little vexation as possible; and consequently the great 
traders, if not the petty dealers also, usually pay .somewhat Jess than the raie.s 
which he is authorized to levy ; there being also on his part stronger motives 
to a vigilant siiperinteudenco, there is less smuggling and less vena. ity than 
in those districts where the Duties arc collected under the Aumanee 
sy.stcm, that of' direct Gv>vcrnincnt Agency. One disadvantage of* the 
larming system is tlic difficulty of obtaining correct accounts of the 'J'radc 
of the Country, 

The whole system of Inland Transit Duties is represented by mo-st of the 
Witnesses as being a fertile source of vexation and annoyance. 

CUSTOMS. 

Undi’.h this head are included Sea Custom.s, the Duty on Saltpetre, the 
Monopoly of Cardanuim.s, ike. 

The Sea Customs in Madras, Ilengal, and Bombay, are collected under the 
same Regulations, by the direct agency of Government Officers. They are 
never farmed. 

Your Committee content themselves with a reference to certain remark- 
able cases of extortion, which are alleged to have occurred in the collection 
of the Customs, according to the Evidence of Mr. Peter Gordon, February 
1831. 

This branch of Revenue is collected. 

In Bengal, at a charge of from 8 to 27 per cent. 

Madras 2-31 

Bombay 5^ - 3y 


The 
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The Sayer collected from Saltpetre by the Zemindars in Tirhoot, and — 

various other districts favourable to its formation, was fully investigated 
in 1819. It was ascertained that in Tirhoot alone bad the Government 
reserved this right; and there the Government claim a share of the 
Produce, (to the amount of a quarter, according to the belief of one 
Witness,) and that share is valued in Money. 

The Cardamum is a production of the Mountains of Malabar, ("anara, 
and Coorg, which may be called spontaneou.s ; the only process of culti- 
vation being the burning of the tree.s, from the ashes of which, wherever 
they lodge in the crevices of the rock, the Plant springs up. In Mala- 2S08. ofi8a2. 
bar, they have been considered, from time immemorial, a Royalty: in 
Canara, they are the property of the Ryot. The Land on which they 
are produced pays no Assessment. 

The Collection is farmed by the Goverment to the highest bidder, to Evidence bciorc 
whom the Cultivator is compelled to deliver his whole Produce. The 
market price is from 800 to 1,(K)0 Rupees per Candy of 640 lbs.; lor 
whicii, the Government directs that the Grower should receive from ,W0 
to 700 Rupees. These intentions the Contractor evades, to a great extent, 
by putting an enhanced value on the Coin in wbicli he pays the IVoduccr, or 
by compelling him to take Goods in lieu of Money. 

Not a hundredth part of the Produce is consumed by the Natives. It 2810, of i832. 
is the opinion of Witnesses, that the system checks production ; and in 
Canara, a disposition has been shown to abandon the cultivation. 


SAYER AND ABKAUEE. 

Loan Cornwallis included under the term “Sayer Duties’* a) j 273, of 1832. 
irregular collections by Pruviiicial Officers. AVhen the Permanent Scltle- 
ments were made in Bengal, all thc.se Duties were abolished, and the 
regular Inland Custom, or Transit Duties, established. Town Duties were 
afterwards established in the principal Cities and 'fowns of Bengal. ' 

In tlie Finance Department, the terra Sayer is retained. The Sayer 
Duties mentioned in the Accounts, as distinct from Abkarec, are probably 
Town Duties, and Duties at Bazaars and Markets. In Tirhoot, there is 
a Revenue derived from the Saltpetre, which is pro})erly a Sayer Collec- 
tion. 'fhe Collections from Gyah and other places of Pilgrimage 
Bengal arc included under the term Sayer. In Madra.s, the Reports of ' 

Officers, when speaking ofdthe Transit l)utic.s, call them Sayer Duties. 

All the Collections from inconsiderable sources, when they are spoken of 
in the Accounts, are brought under the general term Sayer. In the 
Bombay Territories, as formerly in Bengal, there were a great variety of 
Sayer Duties collected ; the.se have been abolished, and fixed Customs 
Duties substituted. 

In the Deccan, tlie Sayer is divided into two branches, the Moturpha 2i2f>, of 1^32. 
and Bullooteh. 

The Moturpha is a lax on Professions and Implements. It is collected 
in the Dccean, with some trouble and some imposition, by the Village 
Officers. 

The Bullooteh is a tax upon the Fees in Kind which the Milage .Artizans 
receive from the Cultivators. 
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In the Deccan also, tiie Extra Cesses arc very numerous, and their 
number varies in every village. Under the Village System, they are col- 
lected by the Pattel, and arc paid, part to the Government, part to the 
Village and Histrict Officers. Under the Ryotwar System, the Cesses 
formerly paid in Kind are commuted for a money Tax, which is repre- 
sented as productive^ of con.sidcrablc inconvenience and oppression. It has 
been suggested that they might be con-solidated, and thrown upon the 
Land. • 

'Pile term Abkarce k applied specifically to the Duty on Spirituous 
Liquors and intoxicating Drugs. Untit'r this head also are sometimes 
included the collections on Pepper, Hotel, and the produce of the Arrack 
and Toddy 'faxes. The Duty on Spirits in the three Presidencies, and 
those on the retail sale of Opium and other intoxicating Drugs, are chiefly 
levied by moans of Licences to open Shops. In some instances, the 
Licence stipulates for a daily payment. There is a StilLhead Duty on 
Spirits manufactured in the English fashion, fl anna.s, being (i-lOtlis of 
a Rupee, per gallon, London proof*, 'fhese 'faxes appear to be collected 
with less expense, and with less pecidation on the part of the Native 
Collectors, than many others; they cause little complaint. 

There is no monopoly of Betel; the sale and cultivation are both free; 
this is represented as a considerable alleviation to the Inhabitants of Mala- 
bar of the oppression of the 'fohacco Monopoly, Tobacco being generally 
eaten with Betel. 


TOWN DUTIES. 

The Town Dutie.s were formerly aj)plicd to local imj)rovcinents ; they 
are now merged in the general Kcveimes of the country. In tlic Pre- 
sidency of Madras, Town Duties arc levied in the City of Madras alone. 

WHEEL TAX. 

The Tax on Ilackerys, Carls, Buggys and Chariots, appears to he con- 
fined k) Bombay ; the Collections arc leased to the higlie.st bidder. It i.s 
repiuseiitcd, in a letter from a Native of rank, as being very oppressive in 
amount. In a country where Capital i.s st) scarce, and Implement.s so rude, 
a 'J ax on the Peasants’ Carts can scarcely be so low as not to be 
oppre.ssive, without being at the same time loo low' to be worth the trouble 
of collection. 

'J’OBACCO. 

'fiiE Tobacco Monopoly is confined to the Provinces of Coimbatoor, 
Caiiara, and ^lalabar; the cultivation being ])ermittc(l only in the former, 
the produce i.s .st)ld at Monopoly })rice.s in the two latter. These districts 
are easily accessible only by particular routes, or by Sea; which circum- 
stances afford finalities to Jthe collection of a large Revenue on 'fohacco whicli 
do not exist elsewlicre. 

The Ryot cull i vales under Licence, and is compelled to deliver the whole 
Produce to Governnieut. 

'fhe Monopoly, in the first in.stancc, raised the price to the Consumer to 
300 or 400 per cent.; and owing to abuses in the management, often 
fiom 700 to 800 per cent. For a Candy of indifferent Tobacco the 
Natives- now pay Rupees, w'heri for the best they formerly paid but 
fit). The cost of a Candy of 'fobacco in Coimbatoor is about Rupees, 

while 


4708, ol' 1832. 
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while the Monopoly price at Palghaiit in Malabar, ^5 miles distant, is 175 — 

Rupees. In consequence of repre.sentatioiis made to Government, the 
Monopoly Price was reduced, in February 1816, from 2!2S to I7.5 Rupees per 
Candy; but in the same year it was sold at 200 per cent, advance on the 
Monopoly Price, or 525 Rupees, being more than 800 per cent, upon the 
selling price to the Consumer before the introduction of the Monopoly. 'J'lie 
cause of the advance upon the Monopoly Price, in this inspince, does not 
appear. 

By the operation of this system, the lower classes are deprived of the legal 
use of a commodity which, in the moist climate ol* Malabar, is considered as a 
necessary of life. Tlic consequences are, tliat Smugglers, in bodies of 50 or 
100, traverse the country, plundering wherever they go, and occasionally 
overpowering the Police. Instances liavc occurred of whole villages being rr.s. of 1 s;;2. 
burnt by them, when the Ryots had rcliised to sell their Tobacco. All the 
Witnesses speak of the groat increase of Crime and Fraud which has taken 
place. Since the introduction of the ]irescnt Monopoly, the consumption in 
Malabar, among an increasing Population, lias decreased more than -ID per 
cent. 

The Land 'Fax in Coimbatoor, upon the Lands which yielded this 'J’obacco, E'iil. 
was fixed in 1800 with reference to the unrestricted cultivation and free sale of 
the commodity. In 1812, the Government prohibited the cultivation, except 
under Licence, in quantities and at prices fixed by themselves; hut no altera- 
tion was made in the Land Assessment. 

In Malabar and (^anara the Land Revenue is lightef than in otlier 
districts. 

Tobacco is extensively cultivated in Guzerat, and in the Northern Provinces 1 121. oflsji. 
generally. 


POST OFFICE. 

The Mails are carried by Runners on foot, at the usual rate of four miles, 
an Extraordinary Express at the rate of five miles an liour. The general 
state of the Roads in the Interior does not admit of conveyance by carriages 
or horses, nor would the sudden rise of the Rivers, and the overflowing of 
the Mountain-torrents, permit the use of them during the Hainy Season. A 
HorsC'post was tried for some lime in parts of the Deccan, but was discon- 
tinued. 

The Mail is not at present much used by the Natives. The CJovernmcnt yf 
Despatches, which arc conveyed free, exceed in bulk all the private communica- 
tions that are sent by Post. 

Your Committee do not see any room ft)r material improvement of the Post- uf 
office system, in the present slate of the country. They observe, however, 
tliat the Public Servants are allowed to frank without restriction as to W'eight or 
number. 


STAMPS. 

The Stamp Tax was established in Bengal in 1/67. I’he Towns of’ 
Madias and Bombay, within llie jurisdiction of the King’s ('ouits, arc 
exempted. 

The Instruments liable to tliis Duty in Bengal arc Contracts, Deeds, Con- 
veyances, Leases, Powers of Attorney, Policies of Insurance, Promissory 
Notes, Receipts, Bail Bonds, and Legal Proceedings generally. Bills of 
(145.) K 2 Exchange 
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Exchange under 25 Rupees, and Receipts under 50 Rupees, are alone 
exempt. 

The distribution takes place in the same way os in this country; the 
use ol* them is becoming more general, and the Revenue therefrom in- 
creasing. The payments between the Ryots and the common Dealer 
are generally too small to require a Stamp. All Transfers being now 
required to bci made on Stamped paper, the great Native Capitalists, who 
pay no other direct Impost, are included under the operation of this 
Tax. 

In Madras the Duties were imposed in 1808 chiefly on Legal Pro- 
ceedings; in 18](i the Duties were extended to Bonds, Bills of Exchange, 
Receipts, and to l^eeds, Leases, and Mortgages. The Revenue derived 
from this source seems to be stationary. The .Tndges in this Presidency 
reported generally to Sir Thomas Munro, tliat the use of Stamped 
Paper had considerably checked the Forgery of Deeds and other Docu- 
ments. 

The Stamp Tax was established in the Bombay Territory in 1815. 

PILGRIM TAXES. 

Br-sinr.s tlic collection of a certain Sum per head upon all Pilgrims resorting, 
not only to the great Temples, but to many of the smaller Pagodas of celebrity, 
the Offerings wiiich the Devotees bring with them are also subjected to a 
Toll, being divided in fixed proportions l)etween the Officiating Priest and th5 
Renter of the 'J'olls, Fixed Sums are also demanded for permission to 
j)erfbnn the various Penances to which the Devotees subject themselves; 
and no Shops, Booths, or Stalls can be erected during these Festivals \^ith- 
oiit paying a I'ee for the Licence. No Pilgrim Taxes are collected in 
the Madras Presidency by any Public Regulation, but the Ofi’erings made by 
Pilgrims at the great Temples are, confbrmal)Iy to ancient usage, applied 
to the service of tlie State, after defraying therefrom the Expenses of the 
Tcmj)lc. 

Tlic subject of Pilgrim 'J axes, and Imj)osis of a simiiar character, have 
excited much interest and attention in this Country, but Your Committee 
refrain from entering upon the ({uestion, as they arc informed that it is at this 
lime under the consideration of the Home Aulliorities. 
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JUDICIAL. 


IV. — Judicial. 


IN tlio Judicial Department such Evidence, oral and documentary, lia*s been 
taken, as seemed best calculated to exhibit the actual state of the Judicial 
Administration in India during the period which has elapsed since the last 
renewal of the East India Charter. 

Shortly after the passing of the Act of tlic Oeo. S, c. 155, impor- 
tant alterations were introduced into the Judtcfiul Code of the Madras 
Presidency. The Regulations of the other Presidencies have also been 
modified at various times, in several particulars: and in Hengal changes of 
great extent have succeeded each other at recent periods. 

^J'lie Inquiries of Your Committee have been directed to the nature and 
extent of those several alterations, the success that has attended such ns 
have been for some time in operation, and the anticipations finaned of the 
})robable effect of the more recent measures. 

In tlic ])rosection of this branch of their Inquiries, nnieh valuable informa- 
tion has been received as to the nature ami causes of the del.i>s in the 
administration of Cfivil and ('rimiiial Judicature, the forms of proceeding in the 
Indian Courts; the duties and qualifications of the Vakec'Is or Native 
Ear; the mode of taking Evidence; the eflicacy of .Judicial Oaths and the 
CH'dibility of Nativ(J Testimony; and the (’osts atlemling tlie prosecution 
and defence of Civil iSuits. Inquiry was also made into the efficiency of the 
Criminal Courts, and the duties and qtialificalioiis of the Mahomedan Law 
Officers, whose opinions, or verdicts, were requhed to he tak('n in all trials 
before the (’onrts of Circuit. 

Your Committee directed their particular attention to the question of 
what allcr.itions it might be necessary to introduce into the system of 
Judicial Administration if Europeans should be permitted to icsort freely 
to India, and to settle themselves in our Territorial i’ossessions. Ct)n- 
necled with this subject was that of the preparation of a Code of Laws 
defining rights more distinctly than has yet been done, and laying down 
principles which should govern our Judicial Tribunals in adjudicating 
oil questions of tenure, inheritance, succession, an<l contract, and the 
expediency of estal)li.shing Legislative Councils abroad, or the best means 
of olberwise providing for the ])reparation of local enactments calculated 
to ensure the pure and speedy administration of justice. 

'Phe system of Education employed for preparing the Civil Servants of 
the Company to discharge , the various and high duties which devolve 
upon them, and more cs])ecially those of a judicial nature, has been inquired 
into. The Investigation embraceil tlic studies at the East India ("ollege 
at Hailcybury, and particularly that portion of them wliicli was iledicated 
to the acquisition of the princijiles of general and particular Law ; and it was 
extended to the System of Instruction prescribed to Writers on their arrival 
in India, and tlie course of their employment and promotion in tlie sevend 
branches of Indian administration. 

The practicability and expediency of employing Natives to a greater extent 
than has hitherto been the practice in the Administration of Justice, both 
('ivil and ('riminal, being a subject of peculiar interest and impor- 
445. K iJ tance, 
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tance, minute inquiries were mailc into the extent to which Hindoos and 
Mahomedans had heretofore been eiipfaged in those functions; the educa- 
tion by which they had been prepared for their duties, and the effect 
of national habits and feelings on their moral character ; the nature of the 
institution ’denominated “ Puriehayet,** its resemblance to that of juries or 
of arbitration ; the fitne.«s of natives to sit as jurors or as assessors in the 
courts, and tljeir qualifications for discharging the duties of ju.stices of the 
|)eace, exercising jurisdiction over Europeans as well as over their own 
countrymen. 

To the oral Evidence, the chief points of which Your Committee have 
now briefly stated, they have added a considerable number of valuable 
Documents, which they have arranged in Classes. 

The First Class consists of a series of Letters from the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company to tlieir Governments of Bengal, Madra.s, and Bombay, 
reviewing severally the operations of the Civil and Criminal Courts at those 
Presidencies. 

The Second Class embraces Discussions relative to the Measures recom- 
mended by the Home Authorities in 1811*, and the operation of the Changes 
introduced into the Madras Code in 181(i. 

The Third Class exhibits the grounds on which the appointment of the 
functionaries denominated Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit” took 
place. 

The Fourth Class contain.s important Documents relative to the alterations 
in the Judicial Administration, which were suggested chiefly by the Calcutta 
Finance Committee, and the Changes which have in consequence been intro- 
duced, or arc in contemplation. 

As illustrative of the details of the foregoing Documents, Your Committee 
have added a series of Statements, some of which have been prepared in this 
country, and some in the office of the Judicial Secretary at Calcutta, showing 
the extent, operations, and expense of the Judicial Establishments, 

'I'he Laws, to the consideration of wliich the labours of Your Committee 
have been devoted, being spread over a number of large volumes, which it is 
not easy to consult, and it being frequently desirable to refer either to the 
course of legislation on the several topics of Local Law or Regulation, or to the 
subject of any pariicular Enact ment treated of or refer.-ed to in any Document 
under consideration. Your (k)mmittcc have cau.scd an Abstract to be prepared 
of the Judicial Regulations of the Bengal Code (which has principally 
served as the text-book from which the Regulations of the other Presidencies 
have been framed), and, as the provisions of the Revenue Laws arc found to 
blend themselves so intimately with those for the administration of Civil Justice, 
and the duties of the Collectors to partake, in so ^many instances, of a judicial 
character, thr- Committee directed the preparation of a similar Abstract of 
tlje Bengal Revenue Regulations. These Abstracts constitute the Sixth 
Appendix. 
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V. — Military. 


ON all matters relating to tlie Army in India, many Witnesses of great ability 
and experience, both Civilians and Military Otficers, have been examined, from 
whom there has been obtained mneli valuable information of a general nature, 
and also relative to matters of detail. 

Upon a subject so extensive, and which involves many questions of 
delicacy, as well as of general policy, Your Committee are not ])repared, 
at this late period of the Session, to enter into pirticnlars. Thew must 
therefore refer, for specific information, to the Minutes of Evidence, in the 
Appendix; but with a view to facilitate the acquisition of a knowledge 
of the purport of that Evidence, they have inserted in the Appendix a 
Synopsis of the Evidence, arranged under different heads, with an Index 
of Reference. 

Although Your Committee, for the reason already stated, consuler it 
inexpedient to express their sentiments upon the numerous points to 
w'hich attention has been directed, they cannot separate without dis- 
charging the pleasing duty of recording it as their opinion, founded upon 
all that has passed under their review, that the high reputation which 
has been long enjoyed by the Army of India is well tnerited ; and they arc 
strongly impressed with the conviction, that the important requisites of effi- 
ciency and economy are happily combined in the constitution of the Indian 
Army, and in the general and detailed atlministration of its aflairs. 


VI . — Political or Foreign, 


ON the Stale of the Political and Foreign Affairs of India, recourse has 
been had to the oral Evidence of several gentlemen wiio, citlier from their 
long official residence in India, or from the long application of acknowledged 
abilities to Indian Affairs, were most calculated to throw light on the 
subject; to several Papers and Documents communicated by the Hoard of 
Control; and to several Statements, affording very valuable information, 
from gentlemen who have held official situations in India, in reply to the 
Circular Letter of the Secretary of the Hoard of Control. 

With respect to the changes which have taken place in the Political 
and Foreign Affairs of the Company since the renewal of the Ch.irler in 
ISIS, the annexed Tabular Statement exhibits in one view the additions 
of 'Eerritory acquired during that Period, whetlicr by war or by amicable 
arrangements with Native States, Malacca, Singapore, and the Dutch 
Possessions on the Continent of India were ceded by the A7//g of the 
NvAlierlands in 18i2'k, in exchange for the Hritisli Settlement of Hcnroolen 
in Sumatra. 

In order to afford a clear and comprehensive view of the relations of 
the East India Company with the various Foreign States, whether within 
or without the limits above described, a List is subjoined of the several 

K 4 States, 
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States, arranged according to the nature of their relations to the Briti.'di 
Government. 

Foreigu Independent StJites ; 

Clnna. IVrsia. 

( 'oehin-CIiina. Cnubiil. 

Siam. Muscat. 

Ava. 


* Native States under liritisli Protection. 
Nepaiil. 

Lahore (subject to Runjeet Sing). 

(Jhiets tif Scind, at the mouth of the Indus, 

Sciiulia. 


Native Stat(js vnlh which ScImiHary Treafks c.nM. 

King of Oude. Travancore (whose cajutal is Trivanduin). 

12. Hooshdi, or Rajah of Nag|K)r(i. Ooeinn (whose cajjital is Cru'liiu). 

'rije Nizam (w’ hose capital is Hyderabad). The (.liiieowar (whose capital is .Rai‘ 0 <l;i). 
lT<il<;ar (whose capital is Indoor). CuUjIi (wliose capital is Jihooj). 

Mysore (wliose capitrd is My.sore). 


Native States under British Protection but vullnnd Subsidiary Treaties. 


Sie<;ini. 

'riie Seik, or Hill Stat<‘h, on the left 
bank of tlie Sutledge. 

Jimt, and (jther Stales^ on the right 
hank of the Jumna. 

Boondula States. 


States t»f Raj]»oi»iana. 

States of Malwa 
Stab's (*f Guzerat. 

Stall's on the Malabar Coast. 
Burmese frontier. 


State Pon8iouer.s. 

Tlie King of Delhi. Ilajali of Tanjore. 

Nubol) of Boiigjif. The, Peishwn.’ 

Nabob of ilic (Carnatic. The Princes .d' the House of Tippoo, e., c 


Aclvcrlctico will (ii-ht be bad to Soreif;!! Stales, extva-Ituli.iii, wbicli, fin- iln- 
])ui|iose)i of till) jircscnt Inquiry, it is only necessary to inenlion in a ciirsorv 
inamier. 


The slate of till* (\)mp;iny’s relations, both Political and Coniinmdal, nitli 
the Empire of Vhhin, has been considered in a former Report, it ran- 
iicxion w'itli the important (jue.stion rcspectitig the Mono}ioly of the China 
'IVaile. 


20. 1 'l, 22, 2 . 1 , 24, Wifi) /Ws/rr tile Company arc in AiliiPic.% and liave a liesident at the Coiiit 
ol’tiie Sovereign. 

20 , With Covfnri- China, Si( ,n, (Jaubiil, -VtywM/,and Aru, the iiJlcrconr.se of the 

Comjiany is pnncipally of a Commercial nature, but they have Residents 
e.slabli.shed at Ne|)aul and .^va. These Ke.sidcnts, in the opinion of one 
witness, might be wiiliurawn, and the intercourse kept up bv occasional special 
Envoys ; ,n wind, ease the witness represents that the Company would be 
relieved from a cousulerable annual Expeii.se. 

Will, tim of il/«*r , ,Htk other Chkp o« the. Weetern .hore.. 

[ ’7 ‘ Commerciid purpose.,, .and 

with a Mew to the smqircsM'.n of the .Slave Trade, and of Piracy in the Ciulf 
In order to .ecm e ,1 . (idfilmenl of .be provisions of these Trl7. Z Co 
,Kmy l,avc.s.:blnb.,l Pol.deal Agents on the shore., of tlu/l W Id 
Arabun (,nl(s. It i.s siiggo.,tcd by the same witncs.s that a native Airenf 

expoZ ' “ diminished 

witnesses 
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VI. 

POLITICAL 

witnesses is, that tlie Treaty by which that war was terminated has amply j’orSiGN 

secured us against this danger. Tlie Nepuulese are now confined on tiiree sides iJ 

by our Territory, and on the Nortli by the Himalaya Mountains, so that thi'y 438. 
are completely enclosed, and have no power of acting in any direclion beyond 
their own Territory. 

The most powerful independent Prince in India is liunjaet Sinn;. His 14.53,54,^*5. 
Territory is, in the language, of one witness, the only one in India that is nut 
substantially liritish dominion. Jt consists principally of tlie Punjab, or couniiy 
lying within the five branches of the Indu.s. The population consists of various 
tribes of unsettled and ])redatory habits. 

Within the Peninsula, Scindia is the only Prince who prcserve.s the semblance 17, IH, 
of independence, ami lie presiTves no more than the semblance ; bis ])ower 374, 

has been completely broken by ii succession of rever.se.s. His dominions 
are surrounded by the Teuitoiy of tiic Company, or of Allies who are bound 
to negotiate with Foreign .States only tiirough the intervention of tlu* Com- 
pany. We have a Kesident at his Court, and a stiitionury camp in his 
neighbourhood. 

The States which compose the Suhsidiarj/ Sj/sfmn have been already 
enumerated. It i.s uiiiieecssary here e\actly to define the various degree.s 
of interference which the 'rrc*alic.s with lhe.se .Stales permit. It will he 
sufficient to describe the leading features wdiich arc common to all the 
IVeaties. 

'J’he ciiief provisions contained in the.se 'Freaties are, l.st, The stipulated 
piotectionof tlie British (ioverninent against all enemies, foreign or domes- 
tic. L^l, Mutual co-operation in the event of hostiiilics with other jiowcrs. 

Hil, 'i'lie Allied State agree.s to receive and maintiin a British force for the 
jnotoction of the Si.ilo. Itli, 'J'lic State agiees to leccivea Biitish Resident, 
tlirougli whose medium is impai ted the advice and comisel of the Briti.sh 
(loverninent on all aflairs connected with external, and sometimes with internal, 
administration, by which advice and couii.sel the Allied .State is hound to abide. 

.'ilh, 'J’he J Vince agree.s to abandon all political intercoui.se with oilier powers, 
except llnoiigh the medium of the Biitish (R>vcrnment, and binds hiinsclf 
to icfer to the liilter all di.^pllte.s that may eventually arise with other 
})Owers. 

On the other hand, the Prince retains in genera) tln‘ e.xcrcisj of his 
independent authority on all civil matters within his dominions. 

In some cases the Princes who hud engaged to pay a pecuniary Subsiily for 
the maintenance of a British force have subsequently coded territory in lieu of 
Sulxsidy. In the recent Subsidiary Alliances tlii.s practice has been generally 
adopted. 

On the question whether the Subsidiary system be favourable to the happiness 
of the great body of the people, great diversity of opinion appears to 
exist. 

The old remedy, it is .said, for gross misgovernment in India, was coiv 
spiracy or insurrection. 'Phe Subsidiary sy.stcm, liy introducing a Briti.sh 
force, bound by 'Freaty to protect the Sovereign against all encmie.s, 
domestic or foreign, renders it impossible for his subjects to subvert his 
power by force of arms. 'Fliat fear of the physical strengiii of the people 
which, in the independent States of the East, chcck.s in some degree the 
cruelty and rapacity of rulers, has no effect on Princes who arc assured 
of receiving support from Allies immeasurably superior to the Natives in 
power and knowledge. 7'hus the dependent Sovereign, restricted from 
the pursuits of ambition, and secured from the danger of revolt, generally 
( 4 * 4 - 6 .) L becomes 
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becomes voluptuous or miserly; he sometimes abandons himself to sensual 
pleasure ; he sopietimes sets himself to accumulate a vast hoard of wealth ^ he 
vexes his subjects with exactions so grievous that nothing but the dread of the 
British arms prevents them from rising up against him. The people, it is 
said, are degraded and impoverished. All honourable feeling is extinguislied 
in the higher classes. A letter from Sir Thoma.s Munro has been quoted, 
in which that distinguished officer states that the effects of the Subsidiary 
system may be traced in decaying village-s and decreasing population, 
and that it s6ems impossible to retain it without nourishing all the vices of 
bad government. Mr. Russell, who was, during nearly 21 years, Resident 
or Assistant Resident at Hyderabad, and Mr. Bayley, who was, during 
five years, a Member of Council in Bengal, have expressed the .same 
opinion in the strongest terms. Colonel Barnewall, who was Political 
Agent in Kattywar, says that “ it is the most difficult thing to prevent our 
“ protection from being abused.” Mr. Jenkins, who was Resident at the 
Court of Nagpore, says that ** our support has given cover to oppressions and 
** extortions which probably, under otiier circumstances, would have produced 
“ rebellion.” 

On the other hand, sonic witnesses, whose evidence is entitled to great 
respect, speak of this system more favourably. Sir John Malcolm is of 
opinion that it is not ill adapted to tlie present state of society in India. 
Colonel Munro speaks well of its operation in • Mysore and "Jravancore. 
But it is in evidence that Mysore was for a considerable time governed 
by an able Minister, wliotn the Britisli (loverninent had sclecteil, and 
who acted under the direct .superintendence of the British Resident; 
and that in Travancore, where Colonel Munro held the office of Besi- 
dent, he assumed (with the full approbation of his own (ioveniment) 
the charge of the whole administration of the country. He states, 
that the British Resident has of late ceased to direct the Government, 
and that in consequence affairs have relap.sed into disorder. There is also 
reason to believe that the evils which have been described as belonging 
to the Sub.sidiary system have, since the death of Poornealj, been grievously 
felt in Mysore. In fact, Colonel Munro distinctly says, "the Subsidiary 
** system is calculated to occasion misgovernment and oppres.sii>i) of tJjc 
" inhabitants, unless it is corrected by the influence of tlie British Re.si- 
" dent.” ("olonel Bailiic, who was UoMdent in Ojule, and who.se opinion 
is, on the whole, favourable to the Subsidiary system, states, that the Sove- 
reign at whose Court lie was stationed collected vast sums in discreditable 
and oppres.sive ways ; that the British force was frequently employed in 
assisting the collection of the revenue ; that we were bound by treaty 
to put down all re.sistance to the Established Government; and that the 
Prince was, by his connexion with ii.s, completely relieved from all fear of 
deposition. 

It seems to be the general opinion of the witnesses who arc most favour- 
able to the Subsidiary system that the constant interference of the British 
Government is necessary to make that system tolerable to the body of 
the people ; but about the degree and mode of interference great diversity 
of opinion seems to exi.st. in some of the dependent States, the British 
Government has insisted on the appointment of a Dewan or Minister, in 
whom is placed confidence; and it appears to have been the opinion of 
Sir Thomas Munro that this plan, though objectionable, is yet, on* the 
whole, the best which can be adopted. " It is,” he says, " the only 
“ measure by which any amends can be made to the people of the 
“ country for the miseries brought upon them by the Subsidiary force in 
** giving stability to a vicious C^overnment.” The opinion of looie 
witnesses of great authority is adverse to this plan. In Mysoce^;. .during 

the 
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the long minority of the young Hajah, it is said to have succeeded perfectly. 
In the dominions of the Nizam, on the other ImmI, it is said to have aggravated 
all the evils which are ascribed to the Subsidiary system. 

It is proper to add, that all the evidence which has been offered to Your 
Committee on this subject tends to show that any sudden change would be 
attended with difficulty and danger. Those witnesses who Iiave dwclc most on 
the evils of the Subsidiary policy, have admitted that we eaii remove those 
evils only by watching for favourable conjunctures, and by gradually introducing 
a better system. 

If we are not to abandon the Subsidiary system, it is clearly our duly to 
render it as beneficial, or rather jis little detrinjcntal, as possible, to the interests 
of the inhabitants of the Allied States. 

The personal character of the Resident must always he a matter of tiie 
greatest importance. lie is much more of a minister ihaii an Ainhassaclor ; 
he carries the Subsidiary system into ctfeet ; and is the organ tl)rough which 
the view's of the Rritish Government must be promoted. He has to perform 
the delicate task of governing those, who, from their station, should themselves 
be Governors, and has to contend with tlie perpetual intrigues of the natives 
who surround the (’ourt. l»ut there is evidence to prove that, if llie cffnls 
of the Resident arc judiciously directed, In* may not <mly j)r()!ii()te the interests 
of his own Government, l)iU increase the prosperity of tin* comUr> in 
which he is placed. In many cases, the 'frevities leave to the Subsidized 
Prince independent authority within his own dominions, \el il the J’rmee, 
in the exercise cf that authority, so vexes his peo})le as to endanger ])ublic 
tranquillity, in that case it must be the duty of the Resident 'with the 
sanction of his owai Government) to aildress the stiongcsl remoii'-lraiues 
to the Prince, with a view to iiuluce him to adopt a more equitable 
system of rule. In point of fact, as already observed, it appears tiial 
efforts of this nature have been frequently made, and sometimes with 
good effect. 

In consequence of so large a portion of Hritisli troops l>eiiig m;untaiiu*d by 
the Subsidiary Priticcs, the Supreme Govcrnmenl appear to have felt them- 
.sclves enabled, within the last three years, to make great military letliictions. 
At present the Rrilish Subsidiary Force is dislribiued amongst the Allied 
States according to the terms of the Treaties; in adilition to which tlie 
general .security and tranquillity of onr own territories are ]>rovided for 
by permanent camps, stationed in such positions williin the Companv’s 
territory as arc considered to he the most eligible, with a view to guard 
against external danger, and to preserve internal order and lraiu|nillity. If 
the direct sway of the Gompany should be hereafter extended over the 
territories of the Princes with wlioni we are now in alliance, we should of 
course be relieved from the obligation of stationing a specific number of 
troops within those territories; and it is the opinion of one of the witnesses, 
that in such a case a smaller aggregate force, disposed w'here it might act 
with ljl»e greatest advantage for general purposes, would be quite as efficient 
as the larger force which, under present circumstances, it is necessary to 
tnaiiitain. 

Those States which are dependent on the Company, but are not Sub- 
sidiary, will now be noticed. Among the.se are the Rajpoot States; 
a collection of principalities which stand to us in the same relation in 
which they stood towards the paramount power in former time^. Having 
always been under the control of one superior or another, tlie>e Princes 
have the less reason to he jealous of t>ur suprenmev. 'J'he geiicjal fea- 
ture of our engagements with them is protection and guarantee of their 
(445.) territory 
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territory on our part, and acknowledgment of the British supremacy on 
theirs. Some are bound to furnish contingents of a specified amount; 
others to place the whole of their resources at our disposal. Some pay 
a tribute to the British Government, whilst others are exempt from that 
obligation. 

The Rajpoot Chiefs are men of a high military spirit, and would be likely 
to revolt from vexatious re.straints. It is said to be our policy to interfere 
as little as possible in their internal affairs.* Some of the witnesses conceive 
that it would be desirable to emancipate them altogether from the obligations 
which have been imposed upon them ; but upon this point a difference of 
opinion exists between high authorities, and it is not deemed necessary to enter 
into that question. 

With reference to the several minor States, not Subsidiary, with whom 
wc are connected. Sir John Malcolm conceives that, instead of keeping up 
so many substantive t Political Agents, carrying on a direct correspondence 
Mith the Supreme Government, it would be better to a.ssign extensive 
districts to the superintendence of Commissioners, or Officers of a high 
rank, under some other designation, to whom the subordinate Agents 
.should report their proceedings, and from whom they should receive 
instructions. Upon this plan, it is stated, a more uniform system of 
political management would be established, and the Governor-General in 
Council be relieved from the ncces.sity of attending to matters of inferior 
importance. 

It ivmuiiis only to notice the State Pensioners, These Princes are the 
desiceiidants of those Native Sovereigns whosse dominions we possess. On these 
Princes, and their posterity, we have settled Pensions sufficient to maintain 
them in a manner suitable to their birth. They are greatly attached to the 
remnant of dignity which is left to them, and held in a certain degree of respect 
by the natives ; but there does not appear to be any danger of their dis- 
lui’hiiig the peace of India, by attempts to recover the power of which they 
have been deprived. 


Note . — This observation is mainly founded upon (yol. Tod’s Letlrr in the Politiral Appendix. 
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rolutiotin in whicli I find 1113 placed. For. iu becoming an .‘ohocate*, 1 profew iny.-jclt' 
to be, for ni. iking known to miv A*liitic Hubjcel< the pure and benign ])rinci^>lc‘i of onr 
di\iitc religion, 1 nor onl> p:i\' fbri iib<*dicnci* wlindi is due <0 it.*, anthoritative injuuetionf*, 
bin, in inv i*inccre opinion, liiglily' con.'.jdt the true int*TC'*t.‘< of the Company', and the 
general yvelfiiiv of the many millions living under its goi<‘rnmenl. Nor can I doubt that 
thi.s will be the vertliet of hcrious deliberation, however a IkihIv ^ie^v i 3 f the subject under 
pome of its aspm'ts limy have Mnnee(5.-»eiirily excited uhirm. 

In earlier periods the Company iniinife-ted a laudable steal for extending, as far as its 
nieuu.s then went, the knowh'dge of the Cospel to the Pagan tri bee, among whom its 
factories were jilaeed. It Im.' .-inee pr<*spered and bec-ome great, in a way to which tin* 
Commercial Jiistory of the Avorld jitford.s no parallel; and for this it is indebted to the 
fostering and i»rotectiiig care of divine Proiidonee. It (nv<*s, llierefore, the warmest grati- 
tude for the past, and it e)|ua!iy need.'^ tho supy>ort of the same benificent Power in time to 
come ; f(>r the “changes and ehaiiees " to which human i«ttai)> are ;dwayf« liable, and e.^^pe- 
ehiHy the. emphatic les?ons of yie.bsitnde wliieh the present dav' has sujiplied, may a.^.sure ns, 
that neither elevation nor sjifetv can be maintained by any' of the iinlions or rulers of tho 
earth, but through Him who governs (lie yvh<»le. The <lulv thiTefore of the C’lmijianv, as 
part of a Christian comnmnit v, its pi'ciilmr snperadded obligafion.s, it.-* enlarged means, and 
ita continual deyicndanoe njmn the di\ ino iiivoiir, all call njxm it to honour (xial, bj' ditt'ii.ring 
the knoyv ledge of tliat revelation wliiob He has youebsafed to luaiikind. 

In urging thw monieiitoiiP ivork, hoyvcver,7 yvish to be eli*arly understood, as connecting 
with the formation and execution of an}’ .scheme for the jiorfinuance of it, every jirndent 
care, every ju.st precaution, yvhie.h nuiv be .‘suitable to the nature of the undertaking, and to 
tho wise, humble, mild .s]»irit of that religion which is to be iveommended. At present I 
prcpume to ofter no bpecific proyio-sal, contending only for the general prineijile ; but if that 
18 recognized, 1 shall be iiUK^t ready to submit the ideas I entertain of tlie innnner in yvhich 
it miglit bo safely brought into operation. 

If the considci’ations alreiidy adduced did not siifficientlv guard me again.st the censure 
of launching beyond the ordiiiar)' lines of bneiiicss, I might justly' yilead that the, ofliee 
which you, Gentlemen, exercise, and which 1 have the honour to hold in common with yon, 
mimmons not uiifn^quently yonr attention to .‘uibjeets of the higlie.st nature, — to the jirin- 
ci])les of government and the interc.st.s of nations ; subjeebs ujM)n yvhich, having mentioned 
thorn, 1 may be permitted to observe, that even a deliberative yoicc, though to llmt you arc 
not restrained, attachcH a trust of great imporfimci} to the st.atiou of u Director. 

But. with renpect to the execution of the treatise which is now offered to your pornwil, 
I am sensible that I need the utmost iiidnlgeuce, Jncajwble at best to do jnstiee, to the 
BCveral topics yvhich it embraces, 1 might yet, in India, the centre of materials and iniovinu- 
tion relating to them, have produced something less unworthy of notice ; but though I Imld 
there the leading opinions now advanced, no idea of giving any publicity to them by writing 
ever occurred to me until after my return to this country, when, persuaded of the expediency 
of some attempt of that kind, and incited by a particular occasion, 1 several years ago 
(445.) b hastily 


OBSERVATIONS on the State of Society among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain^ 
particularly with respect to Morals ; and on the means of iiuproviug it. — Written chiefly 
in tho year 1792. 

To tho Honoaritblc the Court of Directors for tlic Affairs of Tlio Ea.st India Comjiaiiy. 

Honourable Sir.**, 

A CCORDINCi to the intimation which I lately took the liberty of giving, 1 have noyv 
-* ^ the honour to snlmiit ro your consiileration a tract yvhich hears upon a subject pressed 
by repeated proposals on your attention, namely, the comniuiiieation of (.’hristinnity to the 
natives of our jiossessious in tlu; Fia."!. 

That this i.s a que.'*tIou of iiuportanee, will h.ardh' be denied ; and from the numerous 
letter.^ which have been addre..»scd (o the Court in fa\onr of such communication, as yvell as 
from tho share of general regard now bc.sluwi-d on subjects of that nature, it appeiira to be 
a qiiestloft on which an explicit dcicmiinatiou on the jwirt of the Conqiany is become 
neees.'-ary. 

It is therefore, in ditlerent views, worthy of a full and candid di.'*eiH'*i on ; and such I have 
been solicitous to give it, iwtuated soh ly by motives of diitv, iiri.'iing from the sovcml 
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hastily drew up the substance of the present essay. It has, however, since lien by me 
urnisod, and ray other nvocatiuns have allowed me merely to revise it, not to form a n<iw work, 
os would certainly have been desirable. To meet a variety of oj)inions, and to fortify the 
argument which is maintained in it, many things are introduced wluoh must be already 
know n to you, and indeed things which in my own first views I should have deemed 
superfluous ; lor, according to niy apprehension, the main question is so clear as to need 
little auxiliary illustration. Under all these disadvaiiluges, how'(wcr, I am eoiihuit to come 
forward at the coill of a greater interest, forming no pn'tcnsion to litcniry merit, nor having 
on that score any higher hope, than that you may ho ])lcn8ed to receive this tract on the 
footing of one of tluisC many J\tpers of flusincxs with which the re(iords of your govern- 
ments have beeit furnished, by the observation and experience of men whose time and 
thoughls laiA'i* been chiefly employed in the concerns of active life. 

I have tlic honour to he, with the greatest respect, 

Gentlemen, 

Your most ohedl(Mit humble Servant, 

East India House, I Charles Grant. 

August Ifith, 1797. J 
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CHAP. L 

Introduction ; including a brief Review of British Territorial Administration in 
The Etist. 

.Wl^ATE^*ER diviTsity of opinion may have prevailed respecting tlie jkisI eonduct of 
the English in the hjast, all parlies will concur in one scntinaral, tlud wo ought lo otmly 
the luippiuoH>» of the vast body of stibjee.ts which we have acquired there. Upon this jwopo- 
shitm, taken as a truth of the highest certainty and importance, the followinp; Obsprvations, 
now submit twl with great tlefereiiec, are foundi'd. 

He who ventures to piMjMisc a plan which has an air of novelty, at a time when the wilde.st 
fanaticism in |»olitic.s and pliilosophy is pui*8uing, with inqiions aiul inhumaii sueccs.^, the 
indiscriminate subversion of rocciwd princi]>lci? and existing c.stahli.shmenis, labours under 
peculiar disadvantages. Tnilh, however, and veasfui, always the same, tiro not U) he* 
abandoned because they may sometinies he perverted and abused. Of late they have hei-u 
pervculed and abused in a way new in the history of the world. The w’riter ol’thesi- obser- 
vations holds the syarit that has thus broken forth in the ntraost ahhorrmiee, and would stand 
at the remotest dhtance from its influence. Uis aim i.-* to promote the iioace aud liappincs.s 
of men, by paeifie and rational means, and where he is compclh'd to si>eak ol' past or present 
errors and defect.^, he mentions them with no disposition to eensuro, Imt solely with the 
view of doing good, lie truMs that if the opinions w^hich lie delivers, and the measures 
which lie reeouunends in the subsequent pages he jiatiently and imjiartially considered, they 
will ncith<T he found in«;on8i‘'tent with right principles, nor pointing to any other than the 
most hcTUjfieial consequences. 

Although in theory it never can have been denied that the welfare of our Asiatic subjeets 
ought to he the ohjiart of our solicitude, yet in practice this acknowledged truth has been 
but slowly followed tip, and some of the infcronces which are Heducihh* from it remain, as it 
should seem, still to bo diseoven*d. Of late uiulouhtedly mneh has been done, and excel- 
lently done, to improve the condition of our snhject.s in the East ; yet upon an nUeutive 
cxaniiimtion, it may perhaps be found that much still remains to he performed. 

It is now flvc-and-tiiirfy years since tlie English East India Company, and through that 
Company the Britisli natifin, acquired an extensive political power in Hindoslati, 8omc 
time hefor(i this period they had been compelled, by the ambition of the French, to take a 
part in contests wliieli had arisen among the Alahornedan Brinces on the, Coromandel 
Cofi-st ; liir the representatives of tliat nation, the first among the people of Eim>pc who con- 
ceived the design of procuring a dominion out of the broken empire of the Moguls, pui'su(‘d 
their object by entering systematical W into the pc>litie,.s of the Dccan, and hecouiiug hence 
the ally of one of the jiarties contetidrag for the possession of tlu^ Carnatic, the English, who 
foreseeing the success which woul<l probably attend the unchecked jirosecution of this ambi- 
tious entcr|irizc, and in the con.-«(;(picnt aggr.uidiyiCmeut of th<*ir rivals, the ruin of their own 
commercial estahliahments, esponsod the defensible pretensions of the other side. In this 
struggle they were finally victorious; they gave a Nabob to the Carnatic, who continued to 

depend 
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dq>end upon thorn; and were thus advauced to a certain degree of military and nolitj( 5 al 

importance iu the eyes of the native^s of that part of India. Hut that ])rincc was lcft hy I- 

treaty in full possession of the internal government of his territories, anncl exercisod all the . 

powers of sovereignty over the people of them. The only posa<‘8sion whieli the- J^utUhI, territorial 

retained for tltem‘»elves was a narrow tract of land along the Coast (»f ( Joiornandcl, chiefly 
in the vicinity of their principal settlenient of Madras. ^ 

Bengal was destined to be the scat of Hritish empire in the East. The first military 
operations however of the nation in that ]>roviiiC(;, instead of being prompted by views <)t* 
conquest, wore employed solely for the defeneo of tlieir 2 >rincipiil fuetory, soddi-nl^, when 
they thought only of the ficaceahlc ])nrsuita of commerce, wantonly aitaci{e,d by thi* Nabob 
of the country, tlie recent successor of an usiirjicr, with a numerous army.* Tlie English ol’ 

Calcutta, having neither men nor imtans adequate to this unexpected si'rvico, fell an easy 
prey, and the survivors of (he barbarous kcimics then exhibited, were driven from their 
plundered settlement, and, destitute of everything, forced to seek a wretched refuge, on the. 
water. At this crisis, the warfare and the [uditical trans;u*.tions into uhich the English li:ul 
been led in the Carnatic n])poared of new imjiortaucA;. Hy the result of them, the Cove ni- 
ment of Madras was itself in a oonditi«m to tiS'Hsrt by arms the right of the Company and 
the Nation, Ix) the settlements of which they had becli <lispossessed in Ihmgal, and to seek a 
comjKsnsatiou for the properly of which they luid been desjxaled. 

The right was unijuesthmahlo ; it was derived from the lawful so\i-reign of Ilindostan, 
when the empire was in the /.eiiith of its poAver, and had long been (luitMlA enj(»ve(l. The 
struggle made for the rocoverv and security of it, which was on our ]«irt sell-dcleiiec, eiab'd 
in the ruin ol’the aggress(»r; for after once hreaking with us, he never tliought him.^elf sab; 
until wtj should be extirpated, h'resli plots f(*r our destruction soon tiMuiinnted a pacilicM- 
tion, in which he had never been cineere: we were rodinuMl to the alternative of suffering 
extirpation from our just and ancient possession, or mitintalning by for(‘e our fooihiir in the 
country against the oppressive lader of it ; and .a liandfol of foreigners driven lo tlii.-s exlrc- 
raitv, ac.c.O[)ted the otfers of confcdcrucv, which his sanguinary tyranny impelled some ofiia^ 
principal persons living iinder his government t(» make, for his dejMj<ltion, and tie' substitu- 
tion of another Mussulman iu his roiiin, Hci‘hap« the rigid casuisis mighi not choose to 
defend tlie exjiedient of faeilitating the progrc'^s of our arms, by haigiiing w'ith the siibjecis 
of the Naliob, imminent as our danger and their-* was. This ]M»int must he b-fr U' l»e tried 
upon its own merits ; but whatoA'cr decision nmy be jxissed concerning it,1\vo tiling'* are in 
fnirne-s entitled to attention in the gi-neral conridcriitiou of tln-^ subject: — First, that it is 
proiiablo the Company and the Nation, had they reaau tied without eoul’ederate-', ne\er would 
have '•'ubtuitted to he watitnniy ■’tript of valuable rights: llieivfore the maintenance of them, 
with further accessions of bircc dewived from their own resourccB, rniglit liave prodnc<-d the, 
discomfit ore of their (‘iiciny, and by an easy consequence, his loss of power : — Secondly, that 
the confederation into which the English entered w a- no part of their original plan, but an 
mcideuta! eirciini''lanee iu tlie sequel of hostilities. 

From thi'* cireum*itauce, liOAvevor, vi<-wcd in the most unfavourable light, pnjiidice has 
taken occasion to (•haraetcrize the whole of tlieir transactions of that period; and tlie J'reneh, 
who as has been said, first tif tlic I'uiropean nations, conceived the sclieme tif 1 iidiau w ar and 
conqiie.d, and wlioso game of wuiiilon ambition ended in the loss of all tlieir ]) 0 '*sossioiis in 
the Ea'-t, have not failed to describe tlie revolution in Heugal as originating in mir Jaw’less 
Inst (il‘ wealth and (hiiuinion. Many of tlie iiiflammntory inisrejwcsc-ntations w hich envious 
(fisapjKiinted rividsirqi has prompted tlu-m to make, mirown eouiitrvmen liave ]irceipl latch' 
adopted, not examining wlietber, in their readiness to testify an nhliorreiiee of iniustici; to- 
wanls the natives of Imlia, they vverc not inwlverteiitly contributing to do iniu-tice to the 
character of their owmi nation. Hut as iiiany serious inquiiy into the duties which we owe 
to our subjects in that country, men of correct principles will naturally be led to earn ))ack 
their view to tli<' first steps by wbicb we luapiired power there, it is liojied that -ome brief 
elucidation of so imporlunl a question, both here ami .as it may come agJiin into notice in 
the course of this essay, wdll be deemed no irrelevant digression. 

Hy the dejKisilion of Siirajub Dowlah, the proviiiees which he bad ruled, ti'll first under 
the control of the, English, and subsequently under their imniediiite nianagcnu'iit. They 
ocquiretl also among the com|uests made from the French soon after this revolution, a tract 
of country on the Coroinantlcl C'oast, called fruiii its relative situation, the Northern (ircars : 
and at a later jieriod, tlie celebrated district of Jlcnarcs was annexed by cession to tlieir 

r scBsions on the (ianges. 'riiese eoniiTries, thus acquired, .nnd iiovy behl in full juojteriy 
the Hritish Nation, joining with them Bombay and Salsctt, an- reckoned by that able 
geograplu r. Major Kennel, to contain 18g,0(M) square uiiles; ibnt is, .5U,()MU square inileB 
more than aiv, according to him, contained in riirat Hritnin and Iridaiid; and tlio |iojiiila- 
tion of these exleiisive regions may he estimated at about Iburteen millioiis.* Hc'sides tlu'se 
absolute acquisitions, the fertile iorrllorv of Oude. with its apjamdages, is to be reckoned 
among the stales depeiideiil on the Hritish ]>owcr, wdiich aiv govenieil internally b\ their 
uw’ii ]»rinces ; and all the territories whii'h c-omc under this description are by the same 
niitlior coinputcd to contain nearly KMt.OOO square iiiilcB. Siip|M)siiig tln'ir popidalion lo 
be in ju'oportinn less than that of Heng,-!!, it may be allowable to stale it at six millions. 

The conquests lately' made iu the Mysore Country and on llu- Malabar (’oast are to he 
added to the account of the territorial property of the Hritish Nation. 'J'hey have not bee- 

directly 

* The lati'st estimates would make Heiigiil, ])opiiIatjon of llu'se diflereiit ]iossf.-.‘'iyns may. 

Tieliiir, nnd our part of Orissn, to eont.iiii at aiiiouiit to i-ixteCu iriillions. 
li'ast twelve millions. If they do, the whole 
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■“ directly comprehended in the foregoing cnumcmtlon, hecauso it is intended to speak chiefly 
I. upon the authority of time and experience ; but the observations vrhich these suggest, 

^ respecting the people with whom we are already acquainted, will doubtless cfpially npply to 

Grant's State those of the same rjtce and principles, who arc recently bccf)mc our subjects. The number 
of Society m Asia. these last may perhaps be estimated at two millions. Thus the whole aggregate of 
Asiatics who depend immediately and solely ujion us for every comfort and happiness of 
Mod govenuiient, amounts to sixteen millions :* and tho.se who indm*ctly and partially 
depend upon us, by living under princes subject to our control, and therefore considerably 
under our influence, if wc chose to exert it, even in matters of interior regulation, amount, 
as has been stated, to six millioua Such a charge as tliis, a charge of no less than two-and- 
twenty inillit.ia^ of ]>coj)le, mu.st be allowed to be one of the most weighty and serious 
nature, as it constitutes also one of the largest divisions of the power which is distributed 
among the rulers ol‘ the earth. 

What then lias lieen the etfcct of our administration upon the countries which have thus 
fallen under our dominion i* This is no unfair inquiry, nor is it proposed iinidiously, but 
us having a relation to the main design of the ensuing pages ; neither shall it be pursued 
upon conjectural position.^ or by problematical reasonings, but rested on the broad basis of 
general facts, many of which stand eonspicnons in the records of our Indian transactions. 
'I'hnt till! .«aine topics have already been handled by persons of distinguished situations, and 
es])(‘oiall\ that abilitiea have been employed upon them far transcending the huinhle preten- 
.‘<ions of the pn'sent w riter, would inviueihly determine him to abstain from treating of them, 
if his design did not impose this task ujmhi him, nnd imp(«e it with a view which other 
writers liave not exactly proj)Oscd to themselves. lla])pily thi.s undertaking calls not fi>r the 
powers or tlie details of regular history : nor on the other hand would it ho answered by the 
exhibition of mere results, w'hich would carry nioi*c the air of as.'-ertions than of t'acts. 
Facts, therefore, so far eireuinstantinted ns to be seim in their truth and their connection, it 
w'ill be his endeavour to trace with siin|ilieity, and with moderation. 

Tlio ttcoount of our territorial uianageincut in the East, or of the lntc‘n]nl exercisj; of our 
powiT ill tlio.se countries which .an* now licld directly by us, may be conveniently arranged 
into four distinct periods, c)f w'hieh it Avill bo sufficient here to sketch the prominent features ; 
and as Rcngal with its ap))endant provinces fonn.s both the main (xu'tion of our pos.s(‘.s>*ionB, 
and the scone of our greatest exertions, experience, mid ])rogress, that divinon shall bo the 
subject of our present brief review, with only such concluding notice of the other parts, as 
may serve to indicate the state to wdiich they liave hitherto nilvajiced. 

A. D. Visit In llie iirst period, coinpreheiidiiig eight years, from 1757 to 1705, the provinces (e.xcept’* 
to 17Go. ing a few districts cedHl to the C'niiipauy in tlie cour-e of tlmt time, w'ith the sniietion of 
the Mogul Emjicror) were coiitiuiied under the government of Nabobs, to whom the aduii- 
nistrutioii of civil anil criminal jiu^tice, the collection of the revenues, and the general 'pow ers 
of internal superititendencc and regulation, were lell. The Englisli res(*rved to tliemhidves 
the dlreclitm of foreign policy, a eontivdling niilitarv power, a e(>nsiderfil>lc tribute, nnd 
adxiintages in tnuhs more cxtmisive than the grants of the Emperors, or the past usage of 
tlie country, liad oorujcded to fliem. 

Tlic eireumstaiices of the first revolution fceemed to dictate such a division of power; of 
which, the share vested in the Nabob is usually called, in the writings of that time, the 
Conntn/ or the Natire (luvemrunit, n.*< when the mass of both divi'^ious, or lh(; complex 
jjow'er. Native and lOuropcaii, was sjiolvenof, it was termed (somctiincs in a way of censure) 
the Jhmhh' Goi('nitii(‘nt. 'J\> thi.n aiTaiigeiiient the orders of the Company seem to have at 
first restricted their servants, wdio if they liad fi It riiemsclves mon' at lilierty, would pcrliaps 
liave deemed it unsafe or inexpedient to enter at ori(*e upon the direct charge of a govern- 
ment, t<» the tleliiils of which they were entire strangers. 

Rut plausible as the sy.'«tcm, viewed in )»omc lights, njijiean'd, it jimved in jiractice unsa- 
tisfactory to all parties, and especially detriineutal to the people. The Eastern governments 
ai-e in geniTid careless as to the interests of their subjects, and this is piirtuiularly true of 
Msihomedun ruler.*?. The Nabobs created by tlie English in Rengul, foreign advcntiirerB 
suddeiily raised to pow’<!r, dependent, susjucious, and rapaciou.'*, conkl have little concern for 
the lasting prosperity of a country, with the government of whicli, their connection was so 
casual and precarious. Whilst, they saw with pe<!ret indignation the chief attributes of 
sovereignty in the ]H>ssc.ssiuii of a liandful of eoinmercial men, every way alien to the Asiatic 
World, and so large a share of the riches of the country, devoted through them to a di.-tant 
land ; w'hilst they believed also that the favour of lliese people was uncertaiu, they could 
scarcely Im\c any other aim, than to use the time present in making the most of their 
Bitnutions. 

.'\nd iiidcod ' uch socni.s to have been the temper of the other princes more remotely 
placed, who w'cie styled the allies, but who in reality were the dependents of the East India 
(Joiiipaiiy. Feeling that the same power which supported could also dispossess them, and 
habituated by the whole history and the manners of llindostan to the ideas of pci'fidy and 
ol change, tliey could have no settled confidence in the solidity of their tenures, but he on 
the contrary ind^^[lOsed to that study to which Eastern rules at the best need a stimulus, 
the permanent good of their subjects. ^ Asiatics, accustomed either to absolute command or 
implicit obedicnex*, do not seem well qualified to wake abeneiicial use of delegated or mixed 
t)ower. The policy of our dependent allies has in general been directed only to secure tliem- 

Bclves 

" miUiSufc *^^*^*^*”^ preceding note, eighteen j f according to the same note, twenty-four 
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iWr «itii»tloiwi it b«i been their aim to pleeie the immaliiite arbiten of their lkte« " 

khiI Aejr have ibuod etcher or incidental dlcooveiy, that even riiuning lai^y ^*** *• 

in debt ie one means of iotmsting many in the stability of their government. But this 
policy is pttnmed at the eapenie of their su^iects»aiul the people* boUi of Arcotsnd ofOude, AMysteedo^ 
are wiih too much Ibondetion represented to be in e erretolicid ecmdicion. A stete of tlepeiul- 
eaee seame also to unfit or indispose the princes who stand to us in this rClatioiH for any 
viaoiioiii cMMipecation in the external defence of their own territories. Perhaps tlwt species 
nr pfotection to which th^ have been ased» baa enervated theni» Made tliani unwilling to 
contribute the funds requisite in such caaes» and persuaded them that the Euglish will not 
auliar those oountries of which they are in effect the paramount lords* to possessed by 
any other power. Another evil, more formidable possibly than our experience has yet dis- 
covered* flows from thismtem ; it enlarges the sphere of advantage to tlie servants^ especially 
the roillcary servants of the Company, it enlarges the military establishment, iniiitaiy 
emolttments, and perhaps encourages, in its consequents, the spirit of militory imlepeiidrncc. 

The experience we have acquired, may probably establisli an opinion of the impolicy of 
flHnnia^ any now connectious of this nature $ but widi respect to those which already stiii- 
sist, as it is our power which maintains tiie auttiority of our dependent allies over their 
ittldects, it seems incumbent on iii^ to exert evety possible endeavour, consistent witli the 
just sense and faith of treaties, that the governments which we thus upltold may render the 
people easy and happy. 

where the controlling power of the. EnglisI) and tite derived power of the dependent 
'Nabob met in one place, as in Bengal, they could not long exist together without collision. 

The unwilling submission of the weaker party, and the dominating temper of tiie stronger, 
toon became too plain ; mutual distrust ond aversion succeeded ; the excesses of individuals 
inflamed tite animosity on each side, and the country became the unrortunate scene of war. 

The cruelties, the rapacity, and the expulsion of Coisim Alt, whf»m an unhappy policy had 

elevated to power, are sufficiently known. Whether we ascrilie his conduct to unprincipled 

ambidon, or cite ricetuious encroachments of Europeans and their dependents upon fits proper ' 

authority, or wtUi more probability to both of tnese causes, and the maddening enbet of 

events hurrying him to lengths fio had not deliberately purposeil, it still exhibited this 

striking spectade, the Euglish obliged to fight with the creature of their own power, for the 

eontinuance of that power, nity even for their existence in Bengal ; and tiie oouiitr}*, instead 

of being better protected under co-existing authorities, suffering grievously by lioth, and in 

their shock convulsed and torn. Wliac had thus happened, liowever blameabte the cause, 

might happen again ; and this experience pttrcliased at so dear a rate, naturally led tlie way 

to the acquisitbu of the Dewannee of Bengal, fielmr, and Orissa. 

This may be considered os a point at which a second period of territorial numagemqnt XI. 176 fi.» 
commences. The Dewannee is the office of tlte Dewsn, the title of the provincial collretor ' 
of revenues under the Mogul Emperors, wliose policy it was to place the financial adminio* 
tration of the several divisions of the empire, in hands distinct from tliose entrusted with 
milUaiy command and judicial autltority. 

The adventurers who upon die decline of the empire, assumetl the powers of government 
in the provinces, assumed also the exclusive odministratbn and appropriation of tiie revenues, 
at most essentia) to their views. The rights of the reigning eni^ror, however, tliougli dis- 
regarded, liad never been denied. He was induced, in consideration of an annual tribute 
to himseif, and a handsome stipend to the reigning Nabob, who was also a party in this 
treaty, to grant in perpetuity to the East India Company for their own benefit, tiie De- 
wannee, that is in other words, the revenues of those three provinces. He had not at that 
time, nor was likely ever to liave, the least power to assert his rights ; his itestowiiig that 
grant therefere, on the contlitbn of an ample compensation, was making tlie most nclvuti- 
lageous nse he possibly could make of his pretensions. No other power in Hindostan would 
have given him such favourable terms ; and his consciousness of this led litm voluntarily to 
propose a cession of the Dewannee. It is tiience to be concluded, that in tiiis traitsnctioii he 
was guided chiefly by the exigencies of his own situation ; for his remote distance from the 
seat of the Company's goveniment must have rendered their influence over him proportioimbly 
Weak. But at the same time it ought to be acknowledged, that the subsequent proceeding 
with him, by which the payment of the stipulattal tribute was discontinneti, appears to lie of 
a More dubious character. Tiiis remark also is inteijeeted for the sake of tliose who question 
ttunwlneiples on which our acquisitions have been made. 

Tlie Company having before held a controlling military power, were thus put in possession 
of the finances of tlie country, wiiich as an immense estate they were henceforth to manage, 
and to Manage, for thlrmselves. The collection of the revenues tliere is known' to have l^ett 
tfll oflate a business of extreme inirteacy and detail ; the causes of whidi have been explained 
in a varbly of masterly praductbns, purticulariy die excellent writings of Mr. Shore* on 
flbtt tuMeet t into wKidi, Wwover, it will not be necessstry to go farther here than tlie stute- 
saent of certain usages u^bh form tlie first lines of tlw Indian system of finance. In Hiiidos- 
tin, fer the grMter pnt of the revenue of the soverrign arises from land ; and it has long 
be^ nnJva^t praotioe to form tha assessment of govemtneiit upon the actual produce of 
Em a^ iind to «d this annually. Ndt unfreqiiently the Eiare of ^vernment has been 
paid in kind; In lilta mbmer the landhdder regulates die rant of his inferior tenant annuall)'; 
and according to the stdiue of tlie artbles wliicn he raises, whether rice, cotton, sugar, or 

any 

. * New ®r AbIm EhorQ, €levtaibo>Giik*rsL I the imuortaBt services he had before readared 
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. . ony other^f amy prodnetioBs seSi fiirniilittik r It; Will bHipiMM* 

W that this ^yttenii a» it Mvamiiy h^ ti^ oil Omu ^p|iii|W 

Ail. mTUK fiiftiA '^***^<^ v%ilfiiiQo laborkiii* Joail m wm^mik ■tif^pmmn 

i^jB^I^ inAdk «>n9l>9'^io the(!d<NmiM, fram tbcfiivtcAM.totlialcmettfiMFB^ AgiSiV:4be 

jg iiftiiler of the share which he Ihimself shall eojoy of the luvidiMet om ihoi^ 
AndhnUy hbpropbrdon seems to hate hiMi iiiQdemtei».i& sMudiy^lpto 

Very large/ Des^tism being the prin^^ Of |;o«0mment» ijir irgiMbniTg^ wiwir 

times laieat instruroeqt which procam ajiQuieBoqnoe in bis . Witbosita mi- 

pnlsory power, cvqr ready to act, litU* reyeoiie would be ohinlgad. JMlimy.4eiiia#A 
peremptortlv enfdreed on slie one handf sbisrpens all the arta£rfe»M«nn|, 

Ihiiid, on the other. , - ,. -v^' 

Since the fait of the Mogul empire eiipcialiy, and under the i^tb^ Hbidooe, oi^ IMia* 
medans, who have usurped jpower, the onS^ess of colleotitig tfo leveoiies haabepo a iiiost 
.debasing straggle between toe superior apd inferior in every gradation. Mew tonto sKpon^a 
thousand pretences, oOen falsc^ and prepditorpus, have h^i imposed even in ^irict 
breach of agreements before made« The revenue oflScers of every rank heve «uinted<isr 
themselves, Msides collecting the demands of government; and from tbisfrui^ulaouroe 
tice, severity, chicane, end meanness, have Huwed innumerable evils to the oonmiiidtf; Want 
of principle in the landhcklers and occupants, of the^soil has led the ,governiiieiit :lo.g|hto 
them as little credit for their rena os possible; so that payment may in.eome ptnins^e 
required at the end of every month, or more often, by eight instalments ifi year. 'From 
the inferior occupants of the soil, care is taken to leciire arrears before the crops are nsotovnd 
from the ground, for otherwise from the poverty and artifices of t^t deaeription of persons, 
those arrears will generally be in effect lost; because if they are recovered at a futiue periiid, 
it is in reality by an application of the produce of a new year, which Wing tta own 
enigenctes, will dience probably also owe a balance at tlie close* And as hence, the neoestity 
of summary proceeding with the renters has been pleaded, their complaints We not been 
allowed to suspend the payment of the demapd on jhem; but this unremiutng eataction has 
afforded die aWt the opportunity of keepii^ his own malversations covered 

These elucidations may conv«y a faint idea of the vast detail and attendant difficulty of 
tlie Indian system of finance, notwitlistanding the apparent simplicity of its fuDdamental 
principle* ; but they also suggest that the power wnicli enfinroes the payment of the 
revenues, as it is operative at all times and comes home to ali persona, must be uw first in the 
ooi»sideration of tlie peoplef. 

The Company therefore were now not only to reap the prodnoe of the country, but were 
virtuoily invested with the interior government of it, none of the prerogatives of dominion 
remaining to the Nabob:^, excepting the judicial power, which was attended with no . political 
* importance. It was not however the policy of their servantfS npr .did they at first think 
> themselves able to exercise all this power; but in entering tqioo their new privileges they 
made use of ministers who had served the Kubob in the afiairs of the revenue* llie people 
were taught henceforth to regard the Company aa their masters ; but they were treated with 
through the medium of the same persons with whom, as agents of the iWokb they liad 
before transacted. No Englishroan was employed in 'the distrioni, or in the details of the 
collections, tliat is to say of die Dewannee lanc^ The Maboraedsn and Hindoo ministers 
of the revenue mana^ the whole, appointing all the aubordinMe officers, layittg fiwir 
general schemes of assessment before the principal servants of the Company, rqxNrting to 
tiiem the state of the collections from time to lime, and disposing df die money received unto 
the exchequer, according to their orders. The only persons who in the districto toptesented 
tile Compuiiy in the exercise of the new powers they had acqninai, were the same piraeos 
who OB behalf of the native government exercised the like powers in them before; -neyardio* 
less^ the effects of this changes besides the transfer of the financial rights and' profits of the 
country to new hands, were many and important 
Hie wains and desires of the Ckunpany at home seemed .to grow with tbic hnmnoto 
ocquiaitioii. Tlieir teivanta abromUwetw susincions^ and not without reason, fitot ali 'lbe 


w The moat methodical' and foil aa^ition 
extant of the Mogul systom of finanoe ts to be 
~ ' ^ I the AoafyHsiffAg Hevtoaut^JBeiM 


by Ur. Jamrt CWs, a yrork which, though it, 
ought to have been set do foot by government 
at the moment bf acquiring the D^annee, WSS 
. never aitemptod till he,' foom private canoslty, 
en^foted op<m H many yeM afterwords^ WW 
the (fotainment of aocUrato ibfornmtioa Oa sOeh 
a sutgrot was heenme peeuliarly dffitoalt. 1 b> 
this i&barato treatSae, be has devetoped Watb 
rnkrute detai], bulk the principles of the Mogul 
syefem of finaaro imd tlmaottrem 
toe revenees cofiected iw ^vp pjpHw l 
and small, of the foubah at 

remote nhriods as in the year ptotoaing me 
assumpdon of the Dewannee. H etmiiins a 
more complete account of the Uuidji of Bengal 
; then, that Tendered to our government by 
native' mtoistors in 


being in msausoript amoBg the looeudd of toe 
Commy, and too mock loaded with todhutosl 
and involved language, the fondmmntal |iio* 
ciple alno of the Mogul lyitom of nnjuice havhw 
wnoe been sunerseded in our praodec; but U » 
the ipducS of extratodmary ffisqnisitocy M 
mmoyed upon acarious andintoresffogsnUB^ 
f mviofiy slpeiking^St mustbe sapvm. 
nWer ef the Bmpetor went aloag with Ms 
Dewoii. The Bnghshpessassedthe Oewantoa 
only beoaitse ih«y had power (wbidh ww not 
used before) to easert toe giaag 

tiM 

a treaty M boen made, to virlws of w^ 
saceeaaton was oondnuea to his ftnitly, 

^ toaae distrioto as observed above, were by 
cesrion before to the hands of toe Company! who 
also had posseetod eraameroifi^ foctotles to toe 
jpNitoees ribtfj/e 
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mrnim 4^ i»Sjj(ht not y ‘faMV td iSbieta ; ond were alarmed lest tbie ~ ^ ^ 

irinooiltilif M AMMikl dmine nipr mr 'managi^em. |«lb|[rean ac<a»si<m8 of the No.L 

OooifiiHBy alioOiHtt^ the VhArt 6f ei!ili^ Evropeaiit in the anti of the native - • i 

depemeiMedf Etn^ape^ PhWef aa iit ^ former )^*stera of government, inherent 

itt W peWon <rtity» hot ih nuny piere^ all of whom therefore it invested with a poriion of 

id oomdqt ieoc e. The native minUten*^ the ' revrane wished to gratify the eager views of 

the Oewpany, and to hoodliate the Meral favour of the jBngiiSlL They liud likewise 

Mr own interests and dieir uumeroasmpendents to serve, and to serve whilst opportunity 

lasted; hot whatever eztrsordinary Atnds they miglit with thm aims seek td possess, os all 

parties oonenrred in die urgency of 'keeping up the standard of the public income, the only 

nihiitt Idft rhem’f'tMolnshm of the salaries they enjoyed, were private imposts, monopidlies, or 

^Dplo|piiadons of one kind or imolher; and an has been affirmed with great appearance 

cutmdii'oeftaht portions of the government lands were omitted in die accounts presented to 

their new muKers, die burthen upon the rest must from this canse, as from others, have 

fidl^ the heavier. ^ 

DfffieOldcs b^n to beekperieheed in realialng the assessment. A set of coercive officers 
or nicberlhnaers Of the revenue were employed in the districts to ensure and quicken die 
payment' Them men, ebiedy adventurers from Tartaty or Persia, executed thuir business 
vig(Mi|oiisiy. UnfeOKtig and Vapacious, uncertain of holding their employments Iwyond the 
yeSr,' they lost no time in amassing money for themselves ; and the Zemundars, or principal 
landholders, made every extraordinary demand upon them, the ground of siill more excessive 
demands upon the inferior tenants. 

• GoMpulsoty meosMivs came also to be uaed in providing die investment of the Company. 

As the new wealth poured into their treasury could be realised in Eqrope only by the 
medium of commerce, the orders for dmt investment weae at once augments two or thi'ee 
fidd. The prodti^ of every oouiitty and the demand hr that produce liaving a certain rela> 
tkm to each otbo*; it was impossible that the funds now destined for the purchase.of comiuo- 
ditiea on account of die Company, could be invested at . once without extruding private 
merdfaants. European individuals also, confident now IxiUi of protecting and controlling 
their native agents; employed them in trade all over the country ; and die foreign Kuro- 
pten companies and their dependents, availing themselves of the suUtitution of die 
milder genius of Etiglidi rule; for the prompt despotism of the MalHimedans everywhere 
increased their pretensions and activity. I'ite manufacturers weitt not untrequently obliged 
to accept the English Company's empto5*i and even those private aaents required a preference 
to other traders. Some of die native dealers retired. Both natives and Ibreigners, 
especially those attached to the other European ctimpnnies, complained; though the latter 
not always reasonably nor temperately ; aiid in si word, violence and disorder became too 
prevalent. 

Wherever the native agents of the English traders went, they assumed power; they inter- 
fered in the afihire of the country, and even in the pro^dings of the courts of justice, which 
the Company still lefr solely uhder the control of the Nabob. These courts, which ought to 
Ime been the sure refuge of the oppressed, were before sysiematiculiy venal, ond in a lime of 
divided power and general relaxation, were become so acandnlously corrupt, as to constitute 
omenf the most intolerable evils under which the country groaned. 

All these causes operating with the energy of a new revolution, produced a great and un> 

Iwppy presBurc upon die country. It was in fact without a proper head, llie English ad- 
ministration left the internal government to the native ministei's, ami these, little under the 
infinence ef public spirit, (a rare quality among the Asiatics,) intent chiefly on the afiairs of 
the vevenoe, were unwilling to bfiend by honestly rewsdng the licentiousness of individuals. 

With respect however to the Company and to Europeans in general, ihOse various evils 
proceeded more from the elation of pew success, from extravi^ant notions of die resources 
ofthe oountiy; and unreflecting eagerness, Uian from ^teiitioiial rapacity. They did not 
feel that the pc^ioa nee of the ihternal affairs of tbe couiitr)' was a duty resting upon them, 
and they miqf have im'pSicttly given credit to die ministers, inoae intelligent than themselves, 
for « tijpird to that important concern. For these caoscN, end the remoteness of the seat of 
Ei^Kidi gDyemmOnt, plotied nmir dhe of the extremities, of the country, they remained igno- 
niHt of the true state of the ipteribr, nor were they fully aware that the natives whom they 
exerebe ngolpst their own countrymen any power, even fslsely assumeri, in 
meat imfeeli^^ and iniquitous mumer. They had ma, in fine, at all preconsidered 
the plnjibahla effects of so great a change us tlie assignment of the Dewunnee to ihe 
Coeq^ony*. 

In less thin four years theoe efiedts showed themselves very plainly. The country exhi- A. /). 1769. 

bM nncqolsoeal Mgns of impoverishment and decay. The trade to the other pans pf 
<*** revenues; with increased exertions; could not be kept up to 
Miehr nrM standard, lu trutlv upon a companion of ilie state of the country in the year 
17Mr, offer the battle of Ploskeyi and jn 176U, when the power of die English, in one form 
Ff<ldo»1o«ie4 twelve years, the roolt ia extremely against the revolution. 

£]*• 0*1 WM directly chargeable with die misconduct m the Nabobs and their 

imfllsM to whom they entriisced outhoril^i espewally with the ruinous, enormidea of Coa- 
sfm Aii^ bat in the tmisfer of Xbe oountry to a rat of European merchants, consequences 

intentien and correct io his penusial so^ot. ( 
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!0 GENERAL AmNI«X TO l^RT TROU miWT OOMWITTBS 


were vmtAvieA udfiivoiinifalo to its prosps»hy» The iftfieiB wliieti thoM tnonihamiL oml ollioft 
Imd jbr« kmff iKTioKof yeow itnrnmlly Imported «e«Md to flow in*' Th« £n|^ Oompoii^ 
bougltt «beir large tnmtmont, inereMedto totoo tujbw flie amoiibt to whicli it otoofl i^Mtt 
bnliNto^ brought to pi^ for it» with the refehue of the provinoei} oibto tonntooiet made 
iheir parehaBen with nton^ received from En|^h indbldaHtN, who alab idodM it froM fhi 
ooiimry ; and thit was to be the mtem theneeforwank at least fiir tho greator part of thi 
ekporis. Neither dkt the evil atop here, Botli the Company and prtoaie persons mtportad 
laiwciiumsofspecipjBolleetecl tliere. The quantity thus etoracted from the ettontry, toUp 
within the period ^kUh ofi was astonishing. A want of circuiafinf medium fa^gaHto ik 
felt. These dr»ins> added to the immense treasures whidi the etoortiofi wf Ctosim jUi 
enabled him to carry olT, exceedingly reduced the stock of the oounti^t and the disordera 
which had arisen in tlie districts threatened to impair its annual produce, llie first person 
who had ibo integrity and reaoltttion to call the attention of government to the niibappy stale 
of the eoiititry, was Mr, Bediery resident at the Durbar, 

Certainly a great deni was due from us to the people in oompensotion of the evils which the 
eataldishmAu of our power liud introduced among them ; and in return for the vast advan- 
tages whicti we reapM from the cliange, it was but fit tiiat what the oounti^ had siifihredy or 
was subjected ttntivoidiibly to lose being dependent upon us, should be repakl 1^ all the 
Ifenofits whtdi good governtiient, in consistency at least with thnt dependence, ooidd bestow. 
And theiu was in the national genius of Britain, formed by superior lights, and jester prin- 
ciples, and possessed of liiglier energies, what might atiil renrler that country happier than it 
llad ever been liefore. 

To discover and suppress the alntse of trust and power in the Coliection of the revenues, in 
the purchase of the investment, and in the conduct of the courts of justice*, were the otyecM 
of another instltutiim, wliich forms the commencement of a third period of territorial mana(|^ 
meiit, English servants of the Comrany were sent as supenrisors into the distriots, and uie 
coercive officers whom the ministers nad employed, Were withdrawn. The supervisors were 
furilihlied with a commission of investigation and active superintendence over the varions 
departments of provincial administration, the state, the peaces and order of the country ; 
Imt without the direct ehatge of any department. To many persntis in Europe these pro- 
gressive iiNsnmmions of power may have appeared as so many exorbitant encroachmeois ,* hut 
'Whatever may nave been tliought at first even by judicious men, if we determined to retain 
the country and to govern it eitlier to the benefit of the people, or to our own, they were neces- 
sary, From the first ecquisitkm of a contioUing power to the possession of the entire 
executive government of those provinces, It has been iouiul that there was no point at which to 
rest. Experience evinced that in evei^ interroedmte stage, the interest of die country was 
neglected, and the abuses of power more felt dian its protection. Our notional standanl 
of sentiments and morals, undoubtedly gives a comparative elevation to the character ofthote 
wIk) are reared under it. The European servants of the Companv therefore, wlio were alio 
lield by greater responsibilities, were worthy of more confidence tfmn transient adventurers, 
ignorant and barbarous, from the upfier Asia. This institution was die first step towards an 
English provindal administration, and the remote beginning of a new i^stem, more open to 
the influences of the British genius and principles. 

The supervisors rendered considerable service, llieir presence in tlie districts imposed 
a restraint upon the native officers, and their inquiries and interferences, whilst they evinoed 
the wretclied state of the intexior, cheched many evils. Bui they had acted only a veir short 
time when the country began to sufier from another calamity, which in the end overwhelmed 
it in misery, incompambfy moredreadful than all it had before emlured. This was tlie famifie 
tfaot liegon in tlie year 1769, and continu^ through the greatest part of 1776 ; of which, m 
few eiieamstamjyl relations have been given, perltaps tiie following account may not 
unacceptable. 

Ulie principal food of the grrat body of the peo^e wlio mbobit our province^ it rice. Of 
this, from the fertility of die soil, disjoint effect of an ardent tun and of saturating pertodioal 
mins, they have annually two crops, liesfdes a variety of other grain and puls^. The first 
ertm of rice isgadiered in abofit the end of August, the second (which is the greateat) early 
in December; oml theodier mferior artides from the month of Febmaiy tul the end m 
April : so dint the ground brings forth aimeat all die year round. In general the prodiwe 
is so alHindimt as to render Be^al the granary of India, and it it but at contiderably iffiatanit 
intervals tbut a season folk. The natives, indolent, improvident fiitaliati, and cxpotUd till 
off late to be taxed in proportion to the produce they raised, or even to have ai^ apparent 
superfluity tnihided’ by didr brethren in powers hsd never adotoed the practice of ke^yfoga 
ttodc of graki in case cf ^deadh, Wiien- a seaton of drought therefore occurs, the tnti, 
uaoaliy the great agent in fertility, parchUs die ground. Scarcity ensues; a scarcity eggro- 
vatod by die eageriiest which pe^e then show to purchase rice, end the aitifioto of the 
grain Men^ who ore skitfol in taking advantage of the public apprie^skm. If drottths 
extend tbrougb two soeoeasive aoasons, it woiid, almost inerifohly ioHop diqt tbe ^uaiiti^ 
of grain iu the country woi}id.:|M|^ oq|ual to the oonsuitkption of a peiqdB whCie ifoet 
depend on the supply oC>d|ii|$Plie ; forextremi^orwimt >#M hidiice the itimfodsht 
gimeral 70 retort to asinw i^ eip«iiiiiy the fleirii of the cow, hectose of ilmhtoitowhli 
which they regard to! act that Bfoy nreti^ to Mieto w^ Incur The drepdfld ftoifelh. 


*4frivate Eniopean tmdiP» m)4 dm >2folfos oritoefoflto 
.MentairfEwraiMam, «ltohtoto4Mhs|hiifoidr 
tScCtoqw'a power* been foilty of soto ^ 
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«MMBt jBf.kM* lil'ciile m thki lUe, Mtd toraeiit* or degra4in^ tmaam^gratleng in the next. J1a$ ' 

minji b^giii early m> Jane* end eoittmne. wtfb iniermisMoee till late in Octobert 

tte«kin^»yf«tt»*«g»«'erdwUfidJyirtate l«^ 

► tl^e.mpa 'Ot December 17*8 atid Augm 176^ we beth toanty j and throughaiut the mmvm 
XMmflinf October 176^ the usual |»eriod of Iteavy raias» which are absului^ neeessaiy for ^ 

1 ^ latter crop of rice* hardly a drop fell. The almost total failure of a third crop, after the 
daftciency of the two preceding onnt, filled all men with oonsteriiation and dismay. Some 
hope was still placed m the crops of inferior grain* usualiy reaped between February and 
A^li which every endeavour was exerted to increase; but the refreshipg showers that 
annually fitll in what are called the dry months, between January and May, also foiled, and 
itt tbefttai ^ear 1770 there was scarcely any rain till late in May. The heat was insu&rable, 
end every kind of grain or poise then growing was in a great degree dried upon the ground 
hiothtiig appeared but uuiversal despondence and uiiavoUlal>le destruction; for the same 
calamity extended U) the Upper India, and there was no neight)ouring country that had been 
used to furnish Bengal with rice by sea, or liiai could affurti an aiiequate supply. 

The Companjr’s administration and the native ministers early took the alarm, and entered 
upon such precautionary measures as were within their power. In September 1769 the 
English and ail their dependents were absolutely prohibited from tiadingin rice; not because 
lliey or any other set ofi^eoplewere at nil susfiected of having l)een monoptdizing tliat artidb^ 
but lest on tlie temptation of very high prices, Kuropcan influence should ifi tuny form 
operate to collect sucii undue quantities as might aggravate lite scarcity. General and strict 
injunctions were also puhli.shetl against lioanling grain, buying or selling it clandestinely, or 
carrying on any dealings in it but at the public markets; and a stock of rice, amounting to 
60,000 mounds, was laid in for the use of the army, a measure to whicli Uie preservation 
of uur military mtwer and indeed of the country may be ascribed ; for it is not to lie doubted 
that want would have mode the soldiery liirow off all conitnaml, and seek subsistence with 
tlieir arms in their hands, which must have produced total anarchy. Tins prime mover in 
all these measures also was Mr. Becher*, resident at the Durbar. 

The famine was felt in all the northern districts of Bengal as early as the month of 
November 1769, and before the end of April following, had spread liosolatioii through the 
three pnwinces. Uice rose gradually to four, and at length to ten times its usual price, Init 
even at that rate was not to lie bud. Liiigeriiig multitudes were seen seeking subsistence 
from the leaves and bark of treea In the country the highways and fields wei'e strewed, in 
(owns (he s(reeta and passages chewked, with tlie dying and the dead. Multitudes flocked 
to Moorshedahiid, the capital. Tt became more necessary to draw supplies to that city, and 
no endeavour was spared to bring all the groin in the country to market. Suliscriptions 
were set on toot. 'Ine Comfiany, the Nabob, the Ministers, European and native individuals, 
contributed for feeding (lie (.loor. In MoorslietJabad alone 7,U00 were daily fed for several 
moiulis* and the same practice was followe<l in other places » but the good effects were 
liaitily discernible amidst the general devastation, lii and about the capita), the mortality 
increased so fust, tiuit it became necessary to keep a set of persons constantly employed in 
removing the dead from tlie streets and roads, and these unfortunate victims were placed 
in hundreds on rafts and floated down the river. At length Uie persons employed in this 
sail office died also, probably from the noxious effhivta (hey imbilied ; and for a lime, dogs, 

Jackalls, and vultures were the only scavengers. It was impowible to stir abroad without 
breuUiing an offensive air, without hearing frantic cries, and seeing numbers of different ages 
and sexes in every stage of suffering and death. The calamity was not less in other 
quarters ; in many places whole families, in otlieix, the prople of entire villages, had expired. 

Even in that country there were persons who fed on forbidden and abhorred animals, nay, 
the cliild on its deail parent, the mother on her cliild. Ai length a gloomy calm succeeded, 

Death had ended the miseries of a great portion of the people, and when a new crop came 
fiirward in August, it had in some parts no owners. The number which fell in this period 
of horror has been variously estimated, and may periiaps be moderately taken at three 
laiiliona • 

It must be very evident from a sinrole review of this desolating event, that it was the 
visitation of Heaven, not ibe work of man. Tliose Eastern ooiintries have unhappily been 
too well acquainted witii this species of calamit)r in all ages. Upon turning to the last 
. oeotuiy only, the records of tne Company mention a destructive famine in Murat and the 
neighbouring countries about- the year 1680. Dow gives an account of a prodigious one 
ahuqet general in the Mogul empire, anno 1661. Instances might easily be multiplied by a 
more particular Tesearcb ; in our time, we have seen tfcveral on the Coast of Coromandel, the 
hiat of which a few years ago destrowd multitudes. Sineq the awful asra of 1770, there have 

* been 

* A uum noted for hte honesty SAd humanity ; of rice, in value about 20.000 rupees. Periiaps 
ifrhom aiucie^ and exertions for atieTiaUng the the purchase of a stock of rice for the Company's 
nflaeries of thotwholo period ended in an iuness troops may also have contributed to sugg^ the 
' ilknt iibndtt cent him h» life* Tnt on his return id^ of a monopoly. It is from a MS. account, 

''te England he flmnd hhasetf lamdnned as' (he of which* the materials were furnished by him 
anther of the flunhte, This onhimny is twd to when the eveni was recent, that this ndatioa (of 
>luraa hnd . ite «»ee nt tlM Fremsli setdemeut of the faoU oteted in which the writer hereof was 
Gbandeniagore, in the vicinity of which an tgent also an eye-witoess) is chiefly taken, 
of his bad in the year 1769, before tilings come to Another gentlemen, still living, was also 

.^fMa»mi^,soaMerllictel urthepravMteis^Mc aoedsed of being the author of the famine, 
prater year Ihough he wii fnEagbsnd whep ikempBogoed. 

{«*) . 
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b«eh m> Benito ofj^ aoirctty m Bengal, the 
yeart «Kfs mily the eomAbu people wei« dti«eh th 

perished. Lord Oorivwfiliiv seeitig how moch the tkfantr)' was e^^pofscl h 
so^^'instfintied public granaries in Bengal, in whid) a stock of grifin a^MMilti a}i«aya be piro* 
served against emergencies. Indeed, if we could suppose that any man or Mt of men, mpb* 
ciftlly European servants of the Company, who had ea^ means .of aeqiurtng wealchi omild 
have been so Irondiearteti as to form tlie design of enriching themselvm by wi^hoidiog 
sustenance from their idiow creatures; if we could suppose they could have borne the dghti 
even ibr the firs( week or day, of the miseries under which a whole people were ebking; R 
We could suppcMe further that after denying j^erything human for the sake of gmiii they 
coidd so lar iorego their own object as, ins^ of accepUtig a fourfold, nay teA«&ld pric4 
to allow those who would purchase, to die in immense nkiiltitudes for want; if we omi^ 
entertain aii these extravagant suppositions, and the equally extravi^ant one of a gcnenl 
monopoly of the pnaUice of a great country,, still a little cool reflection upon the mAans of 
accomplishing a scheme so flagitious, would show that the execution of it wmitd be absolute^ 
impracticable. 

It is perfectly established that the dearth was general over the three provinoss, and in all 
ruinously severe. A monopoly, therefore, if that had lieen the oanse, must have been general 
also. It is easy to conceive how one quarter could he deprived of Us produce to aop|dy 
another, but when in all quarters there was a like destitution, if we suppose this to have 
proceeded from monopoly, we must also suppose not a simple operation of emptying one 
district to fill another, still less lo surcharge any other, because that would be to go from a 
better market to a worse one, but a local monopoly in every township, keeping^ not scndii^ 
otoay, the grain found within its circle. Let us now inquire into the lowest quantity ^ 
grain that can be supposed to have been hoarded. In the course of twelve months^ three 
mtliious of people are estimated to have died: that is, nearly one-third of the whole popula- 
tion ; but as a third dP the usnol aUowance of food ntight have preserved life, we should hence 
lie led to conclude that the grain retailed in that year waa two-thirds at least lielow the 
quantity usually vended. As, further, the failure would fall chiefly on those who in times of 
common plenty earned only a subsistence, and these may l)e computed ut eight in ten of the 
community, the deficiency in the suppi)’ of the markets that year may well be rated at 
two-thirds of the usual consumption of eight millions of people, that is somewhat more than 
one-half of the whole quantity brought to market in ordinary times: and if this was occa- 
sioned by monopoly, so much must have been kept up. But let ua assume, what would be 
tlie most plausible theory, that a real scarcity, to a certain extent, was rendered severely 
fatal by the supervention of monopoly ; of what magnittide must we conceive the monopoly 
to be,^n order to become thus operative. Here we must go on an ample supposition ; 
for if monopolists had thought of c<mteiiting themselves with collecting, ibr instance, only m 
month’s demand at a time, their main piii’pose would have been defeated, because in the 
meanwhile the rest would have found a uistribution in the usual way. Ttiey must therefore 
Imve bought up largefy at or before the reaping of a crop, and bought up ntore than they 
Witliheld, because part of their purchases we must sup;K>se would be resold. If tlien we admit 
a real scarcity which would have occasioned a mortality of a million of people, (whidi prejudice 
has never granted,) and ascribe the mortality of the other two millions who perished, to 
luouopoly, concluding, as we are obliged, that tins monopoly consisted only of two great 
operations, that is, , on the Decembtrr crop of 1766, and the August crop of 1769, then the 
quantity of grain hoarded up wilt turn out to have bwn one-third of tlie market supply of ordt- 
iiary years ; and assigning in such years to ten millions of persons, the young and the adult taken 
together, lialfaseer (or a pound) of rice mr diem, whicii is a moderate allowance, that third 
will amount to six hundred and four millions of seers, or fifteen millions of maunds ; wbidi 
at a rupee each, a probable purduise price in a time of real scarcity whicii we here suppostt 
will amount to fifteen milHotis or a crore and a half of rupees, one half perhaps of tlie whole 
circulating medium of the provinces at that time, and such a capital in the hands of those 
suspected of being concerned, as no extravagance of creduliiy can hold to be supposable. 

But we have not yet seen all the difficulties. The three ]^vinces contain ifi0,000 square 
miles, and If. we reckon fifteen square miles for the sphere of one monopoly agent, (which 
surely, after allowing lor water, is an average full as much as, he could oompB8i^) and redcon 
further two assistants only to each agent, we shall have thus ten thousam) monoj^y stattoitB, 
and thirty thousand persons employed ht them. Bneh a set of operations, or the hundredth 
part of them, and operations oontmued through a whole year, would have furnished uncon- 
trollable evidence to oil men. The natives are indeed patient in suflhring^ when tbey-tiiltik 
suffering inevitable; they suffered in that calamity with wonderful passtveoeisj but if thev 
had. traced their miseries to any diurce like this, the countiy would have soon rung with 
their complaints. They are known to be clamorous even on trivial , occasions where any 
redrew is possible* Ibey have been known in a time of scaretiy, iperely apprehended or 
ariiflqial, to have earned urgent representations against the grain dealers ; they did no at the 
period spdken as long ai .th^^lliought that those dealers secifted eny graiu, whieh 
according to their usual may have done, thereby unneosssaiily adding to the 

evil. Hut very probably, peopte had seen that the cmlemities of tiuit pei'fod proeCeded 
from human hands, they would not hai^e bo^ne them ; they would have mdpeil toetosahres 
to grain; perhaps have risen dpoft their European masters. they well kdew end 
ackno^edged wlientse their dittrewws eame ; they forteiiw them iu th^ dirought; of anccendve 
seaidti4 a d^Tf^ht tupi coiiiSiied to their p^twhtoes; add lelt In tbcm the dkpeua^df« eqpoo 
ribr I’dwer. Tms was one of those severe infliqtioiMoftoe Almi^ty, fay wnidh <meiK|lliq)|«€rea« 

* ' tores 
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jimaaat. 

UtM' «bo' &!<()■( th^r. 'ilfkar, an mmiadcd of to.'b^gi and of tiia gwienunmt of- ilA ■ • , 

^ ^li^4»oor peb^e aought by «aperatttious.dlMi^ance8 tp propitiate their deitiee^ tmiit 
afam Wft ^lGte* l4«f etM «0( aoR^*^ and tbeii* votaries remained without any moral chauge. . 

■ 'rS^tttefttbetestfadititaisO’atSon appointed from fey Parlianteiit in 1779, a few BWilifeterritoritt 

yMn ii^ the frrathie* with a apepfUl view to the ditcevety of abusen, men aealous in tlie 
•i^tebathilt of tbpir tra^ and fr^ in expreMlng ihe most unfryourable opinions, never inti- 
putted iiha siiipieinn of monopoly, botalv^ays s^e of the ^ famine ai a natural evil of most 
destructive consoqueiicds, still visible in the country. Lord Coniwallis, if Im» IkkI not judged 
^■iheeanie 'Viy, would not have contented himsdf with proposing only the simple preven- 
tive of. ;aii'e8tiibHshmeht Ibr storing part of the surplus produce of plentiful years. Yet 
wonderful to consider, without any proof, without mvestigatioii, witliout one well auihenti- 
ieated adequate fact, the belief of a monopoly by some servants of the India Company has 
been, and perhaps may still be, very general in the western world. The French of Chauder- 
nagore, like the rest Of that nation, too ready to blndten the British conduct in India, are 
aeotwed^ and with appsre^it ^reason, of being tli^utltors of this tale. From Cbandernagorc 
it first passed to Calcutta, attil from these places it was then transmitted to Paris, to London, 
and to all Europe. It has been registered as trudi in the page of history, has lieen the 
public subject of religious lamentation, hag been embalmcil in verse, and still remains such 
a fi>ul stain upon the British character, as die annals of any people can hardly parallel. 

Such is the power of credulity. In this case it not only ** gave to airy nothing a local habi- 
tation and a name/* but it ascrilied to a phantom, e^ts, which had that phantom been 
a reality, it was incapable of producing. Nothing slmrt of an absolute want of a sufficient 
stock of food in the country, could have occastoned so dreitdful a devastation of the human 
race. The whole idea of a monopoly of any kind or degree, (unless sudi a natural aggrava- 
tion of real scarcity os the eagerness of the people to lay in some store, and the retention 
of native grain dealers may have created,) the prosent writer, himself an eye-witness of that 
dire calamity, and with particular means of infbrmadon, most assuredly believes to be with- 
out foundation, and to have originated in calumny or in error. This testimony, due to trutli 
and to die British character, lie is able deliberately and conscientiously, to deliver ; and 
though his main design may not have called for so full an exposition -of a coUateral subject, 
yet since the current of time swiftly removes the opportunities of giving and receiving 
toformation, he hopes he shall be panned in availing himself of the present occasion to 
perform what he thinks an active of justice and of duty. 

The subject of territorial administration shall now be continued. . In 1772 the principle 1772. 

of sending English supervisors into the districts, considered liere as introducing a third 
period, was enlarged by a very inmortank measifre which completed the change begun in 
the adoption of tiiat principle. The Company stood forth as Dewm i hitherto the office 
continued to be executed by native ministers who resided at Moorshedabad, the old seat of 
government and of the public Exchequer. These ministers, witli the officers whom th<^ 
employed in the districts, were now laid askle, ond the Company by the agency of their 
own servonts, took upon themselves the entire care and collection of the revenues. The 
Governor and Council with their former controlling power, joined that of cognizance and 
exeeuiive management, which had been till then vested in tlxise ministers. They removed 
tite ostensible seat of Government and of the Excliequer to Calcutta, the principal English 
settlement ; they divided the three provinces into cuUcctorsliips, and stationed an European 
servant of the (Company in eodi of those divisions as collector. 

This change threw also the judicial administration of the country in civil aifiurs, into tlie 
hands of the. English. Under the government whidi die Maliouiedaiis had tor many cen- 
turies maintained in Bengal, they established also their own system of laws, and it was the 
standard of decision hi all cases civil and criniinal, exclusive of those between Hindoos, 
which were determined by the code of that people. The Nazim, or ruler, in person executed 
the office of supreme criminal judge. By deputy he also administered in the principal civil 
court appointeicl for the cognizance of all matters of property, excepting claims of land and 
inheritance, which fell within a third department called the D&oarmee Adawiet, or Court of 
the Dewan, to whom, as the Emperor’s officer for the collection of the revenues, ail causes 
relating to the details of that extensive province, and particularly to property in land, were 
reared. From the ttme tif the Company's accession to the office of J^wan, the autliority of 
the Dewatinee Court naturally enough increased, till itt length it became in efiect the side 
tribuntd for civil suits- In this sfate^ as appertaining to the department of the revenues, it 
leli into the charge of the Company's servants wlien they assumed tlie executive manage- 
ment of thut branch; and they immediately proceeded to make various regulations and 
improvemefttz in the iNdministration of civil justice. They appointed a Provincial Dewanmo 
Court in eVery collectorship, over which tiie EngHsli collecior was to preside; they even 
'modified, bi some Tespects, the administration of 'criminal justice, which was peculiarly the 
proritHMl cf theNabtm; oppoiiitifig inferior criminal courts in the districts, and subjecting 
them, as wtdl 'as the principal crimmal court, to Eiiglbli eupeiinteiidence. Thus every intezr 
pefsiiq^ metBum between the English and their Indian subjects was removed ; they came 
immediately with each oilier. The direct authority of the English pervaded 
die interior of the provinces, and the N<Uive or Country saving only the prero- 

bf the 'Nabob os chief Criminal magistrate, was in form and in fact done away. 

’ tiffisindwio gbod, goverpment were U1ssi|Wtqd by this dhangew The English ad- 
tiiiblstra^rt eqStered upon their new functions with a tone of iiiteiligeuce and vigour. 

Besides iiitroduping more meihud and order into the, conduct , ef die public business, dtey 
set tbeinselves to correct soote of the most pi^tuent of those .abusea m which the countiy 
<445.) ^c 4 had 
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bid been io Itmg^priMed. In nolleetii^ the iwrennef for instiiine) firom thi 1700 tw^bw* 

btiidnMA» ibere nms no fixed itnndard. Agreementi did indeed tm between ^ bi^ 

Tirfr ^ Holden eiid tbeir lenetitt nt the beginmog of the year (fot^ their Wet extended only to die 

Adi ** before hinte<!b thote egreementt were commonly broken by the ttronW 

fH mm / ^ thousand fjreteneet, of which the luperior made bimaetf the }ad^» end this pleodoe 

ofpebed a door of exaction to every surbordmate officer of the revenue. Hence the ^eo^ 
never knowing what portion of the produce of their labour would be ieft to them, were not' 
onk discouraged from exertion. 

Exaetiona «ttU more scandalous were practisod in the judicial courts, The PkWBiatyt 
or criminal coui*if raised a revenue by the imposition of fines upon crimes and misdemeanois 
uW before it, having thus a direct interest in the multipHcatton of aeciisations, and in 
Wing the accused guilty. The government of 1772 styles its exactions^ ** detestable and 
unaathoriaed, but yet imitated by every farmer and anmil in the province.” 

The Dewanneet or civil court, in like manner, wherever it could, had recourse to heavy 
arbitrary fines. Things however nmciume^bif the native gwemmeuft even down to the period 
now spoken of, may give a more striking idea of the state of the country. In low concern^ 
the civil courts were allowed to take a commission, sometimes amounting to one-fourth, 
upon the sums recovered on tbeir awards; In the revenue, the inhabitants of a town or dis- 
trict, however reduo«l in number, were obliged to make up the assessment at which tliac 
division had been rated by gov^nmen^ that is, to pay the rents of those who were dead or 
fled, as well as their own. Tin's principle, which must surprise {lersons acquainted with that 
country, was acted upon even after the famine ; and the greatest wonder is, how the people 
could subsist under such accumulated barbarous impositions. 

The English government of 1772 appears to have set out in tlie sincere desire of alleviat- 
ing the sufferings of that people. But the first great financial measure whicii they adoj^ 
pi^uced most unhappy effects. In opposition to the annual leases, which were certainly 
very excepttonsbie, the idea of farming the lands for long terms of years had been f^ 
quently suggested, and came at length to be regarded as a remedy for many existing evilx 
sufficient attention however vmw not paid to the wide distinctum which exists lietwecn the 
landholder liaving an interest in the soil, and the revenue farmer, whose principal object it 
must ever be not to consider the permanent welfare of a district or an estate, but the best 
return be can draw from it within the term of his engagement Tiie desire of keeping up 
the coDections as near as possible to tbeir former stondard, still Imunted tiie oounclit of the 
Directors at liome and of the servants ntiroad. Under tlie idea that there were hidilen re- 
sonrces in the couiitiy*, (which might be to far justified, that early subductiotis and alien- 
ations had been made from the Exchequer lands, but the resumption of them was become 
extremely difficult, wbibt the general circumstances of tlie country hod decayed,) and in 
the view of uniting increase of revenue with ease to the people, it was determined to lease 
the iands of Bengal on farm for five years, and that their utmost value might be ascer- 
tained, these farms were put up to public auction. Calcutta liauinns, money dealers, and 
adventurers, W'cre among the highest bidders The country was iienoc given into their 
hands, under a positive condition indeed for tiie equitable treatment of the occupants of the 
soil, lut tile ancient usage of collating the instalment of the month, within tlie month, 
was still followed by the farmers; and if there was any interference with even the most 
violent exercise of their iiuthority, th^' liud to plead tlie impuBsibility of realising tlie 
revenue and making good tlieir engagements. The Engtisli aillecuirs, afraid perliaps of 
having a failure in the ravenue ascriM to tliern, were seldom, willing to interpose exc^t in 
flagrant coses; and the poor people preferring often the first loss to subsequent litigations, 
or wearied out by the protractions of the other |)ariy, had little redress. At the end of five 
years, an immense balance of the stipulated revenue was due iiy the farmers, and the country 
having been in effect delivereil again into the hands of natives, still continued to suffer. 

It has been said in favour of the English government, tliat under it, and even wiUiin the 
period of whicii we now treat, Bengal has enjoyed a tranquillity from hostile assaults and 
coinmoiionfl^ rarely experienced under its former musters. But though Utile diiqxMcd to 
panegyrise Mahomixlaii governments, we must observe, chat tliis couiparisoii can bardli^ 
meant to extend to the times anterior to the disroeinberment of tiie Mogul Empire. The 
usurpation of Aliverdt Klmti who waded to power Uirough perfidy and blood*, provoked 
the court of Delhi to encourage an invasion of the country by the Mabrattas^ and for 
•everal years tliey harassed the districts west of the Ganges, the far larger divbions on the 
eastern side of that rivCr remaining ail the time perfectly safe. But from the estoblisbineDt^ 
of Aurungsebe on the imperial iltrone, until the invasion of Nadir Shaw, a period of eighty 
years^ Bengal enjoyed. profouod peace without, and experienced only few, and these craoa- 
lent, dwturbances within. 

Ifi however, a comparison of thb kind'b to be instituted, it must lie carried much fuitlier* 
Umler tlie government of tlie last two regular viceroys, Ja^r Khan and Shqjali Khan, who 
^ ruled in tuecenion near forty years t» die state of die country was eminently fiouriahiii^ 
and b yet a subject of celebrity. Jialler Khan indeed appears to have been culpably os 

well 


* A.D. 1741. Sunyah Dowlah, who was deprived of the 

t Shidah Khan diedin 1782, and wss sucaaed- masnud and his life in consequence of ifac battle 
ed by his son, SirferasEhon, who wee depbiied of Flaas^.anno 1787i so thntfr^tbe dwtb vf 
and slam by AHverdi Khan in 1741. Aiiverffi Shigah Khan to the ascendency of foe ^glMgi 
Khan possessed foe govemaient fifteen yeafs, pewer, was otfy dghteen yean, 
and was sneeeeded in 1736 by his gvaadsqia, 
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well as unnecessarily severe in inflictinjj personal punishments upon the zemindars, and 

this |)art of his conduct has brought reproach upon his memory ; but he strenuously pro- 
tected the common people, and most ably aihninistered the affairs of tljft soubali. IIis British territorial 
successor is represented to have been a man singularly l>cneficein and humane. Under Administratioa. 
both, die taxes w^re little felt, and in the time of the latter, though the annual tribute 
remitted to Delhi was usually a crore of rupees, local collectors were seldom requisite, the 
zemindars paying their rents immediately into the royal treasury. Even after the usurpation 
of Aliverdi Khan, that class of persons was so opulent, as at one lime to give him 
a donation of a crore of rupees, and at another time fifty lacs, towards del'raying his extra- 
ordinary expenccs in repcllinp; the Mahrattas. The general power and Authority of the 
empire were a protection to this dependency of it; its military fbrcxi, especially during the 
long administration of Jaffier Khan, was inconsiderable, its civil administration simple niul 
economical, and it had no separate political relations to maintain with neighbouring or 
foreign countries. Easy, in short, in its finances, moderate in its exfumditure, and free 
from the state, the charges, and cares of independent dominion, its inhabitants enjoyed, in 
the occupations of agriculture and commerce, public peace and abundance. Under the 
violent assumption of Aiivcrdi Khan, its connections of a political nature were still very 
limited, for it had nothing to fear from its neighbours, except on the western side, and he 
.seems never to have cast tin ambitious vietv beyond the provinces whicii he wrested fi'oni the 
family of his ancient master. But Bengtil, a.s belt! by us, poi».scsses the rank of a sovereign 
slate ; it is the bead member of an empire whose parts are remotely separate from each other, 
and intermix witli the territories of several powerful princes; it contributes to tlie support 
and defence of the other divisions ofBrili.sh Asia; and supposing its system of foreign policy 
to lie entirely pacific, it is liable to lie affected at so inuny points that the government of it 
requires fur grcitler resources than were neccRsary when it was merely a dependent province. 

The tribute then which it pays to us, being at least equal to what the Mogul Emperors derived 
from it, and neither its population nor produce, as we have already foinul reason to conclude, 
greater than in their time, it will follow that the inhabit.'ints iniifit now be more highly 
assessed than they were under their former rulors, not excepting even the usurpers. And if 
this state should pursue plans of offensive policy towards its neighbours, it might multiply 
beyond calculation its exigencies and dangers, and thus aggravate still more tlie disparity 
between its actual and preceding situation. It is indeed possible, as has been already 
observed, to render the country happier under our government than it ever was before ; but 
after it had experienced so many roiiN ulsions we need hardly look even for an equality, in 
the earlier unsettled stages of our managemenf. 

The time of which we now speak may be culled a period of experiment. It is evident that 
with respect to the revenues, on the due regulation of which the case of the people so much 
depended, the great desidcrnluin was to fix a just standard h>r tlu'ir amount, and to provide 
for the certain iinoppressivc real i/aiion of that amount. I’his was soon peremved; but there 
were various opinions concerning the best mode of attaining that, in ihr propriety of which 
all agreed, and whilst discussituis were continued, current exigencies frequently decided. It 
can be no pre.sumption to assert, that uur first and main duly then was to eslublish u just 
and comprdiensive sy.stem of domestic policy, to cherish our subjects, promote internal 
improvement, and according to the maxim rcconiiiicnded, and ihetice dignified, by Lord 
Clive, “ to cultivate, our garden.” 

The remote dislatice of the supreme ilireclivc seal of our authority was an obstacle to the 
settlement ol‘ wdse plans of intermd government. Persons at home coulil seldom act but 
upon transmitted information. Distriis-t produced lte.siiaUoii. riie constitution of the 
Coiiqiany left tlie executive body without .siifiicieiit control, and divisions weakened its 
energy. Official changes, boih lierc am! .ibroad, interrupted the progres.s of im*asiires, and 
though the ohjects w'hicli ougitt to lx* pursued were utiderstouJ, there was still uncertainty us 
to the sacrifices which might he hazarded in new attempts. 

Such considerations as these may, probably, among others, have jtroduced the legislative 
interference of 1773, by which a now eonslitiilion was given to the government of Bengal, AD. 1773. 

and a majority of the members whicdi were to conijtose it sent from Liigiatid, the rest being 
selected from the former administration. 

Whatever may be the views which the conviction of the writer has led him to entertain of 
the affairs of this period, he will surely be pardoned in washing to avoid, as far as can 
possibly consist with any fairness to his subject, the. iuiroiluelion of conlrover.siul topics, 

. always tinpleusum, upon an occa.sion like llic prt'seut. W'lierc he is led (o notice events 
which come within that description, hi.s aim wall he to consider them, not with relaiiou to 
the motives which may have pianluced them, or their intrinsic character, but to their 
influence upon the condition of the jieople of onr Eastern dominions, niid as articles of a 
national account, between those pus.sessiuiis and this country. Instead, then, of entering into 
the merits of the contests which soon arose in tlie new government of Bengal, we maybe 
allowed to remark, that however well intended the institution of that government might 
Ik>, it was at first unhappily compounded. Only upon the supposition of a coincidence of 
opinions respecting past as well as present measures, which from the circumstances of lliut 
institution seems not to have been expected, could dissensions have been thought avoidable ; 
and if they should arise, ns may more particularly have been apprehended concerning 
former acts, n disanprobalion of which must implicate the credit both of the preceding admi- 
nistration and of tliose connected with it, a divided government and slate were naturally to 
be looked fur. That these consequences, proceeding from criininatoi'y retrospections, and 
the utmost discordance of opinion upon various important questions, did soon follow, is well 
known. And they produced unhappy effects upon the administration of affairs upon the 
(445.) d European 
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European service oftho Company, and upon the people. The relief of the countiy was still 
suspended ; and the failure of the first grcait inensure adopted at home for this en<l, may have 
prevented a pitigress to others of executive and official regulation, probahly at that time seen 
to be requisite, and subsequently included in the parliamentary provisions of 1784. Into 
the subjects of these we forlicar to enter, ahbougli after nil the candour and discrimination 
which wouhl be solicitously exercisetl in treating of them, doubtless they would l)e found to 
discover u distinct source of pressure upon the country. 

Hitherto, from the period of tiie revolution in 17.57, we have not seen the English, on the 
side of Bengal, engaging in any offensive alliances or wars with the neighbouring country 
powers. I’he system recommended by I..ord Clive and inculcated by the Company, was, to 
avoid schemes of conquest and political intrigues with the native princes improving our 
domestic state, and making ourselves respected for our inoderniion and good faitli. Upon 
these principles, his Lt)rdship and his Select Coniniittee* hnd the magnanimity to restore 
to Shujah Dowlah the dominion of Oode, after victory hnd chastised an unprovoked 
aggression of that prince, and made us the arbiters of his fate-j-. A deviation from this 
system began in 1 774, itaviiig professwlly for one oltject the pecuniary advantage of the 
Company; and a much wider departure from it was made in 1778, by carrying offensive 
war, with a view to the acquisition of territor>’, into the west of India. 7 he long duration, 
the external effects, and the issue of this war, are .sufficiently known. At home it plunged 
the- government into a sea of military and political ctire.c, that left little time or opportunity 
for the study and application of those protecting, cherishing measures, which the state of the 
country required ; it incurred an enormous expense, a heavy load of debt; and, when the 
public rcs<)urce.s were greatly exhausted, to all these evils .succeeded the attack.s of Hyder 
Ali in the Carnatic, and a defensive war against him end the French, the support of which 
chiefly lei) upon Bengal. 

.Sticlt wore the ncct*ssities to which onr nffiiirs were then reduced, that althoiigii we had 
before acquired a very forbidding experience id* the. fanning system, a temporary recourse 
wiis ogjiin had to it in several districts, smne of wliieli were swrpt by the renters- with a 
rigour that l)fcamc nftcnvard.s a subject of public itujuisition. 1 bus, untwith&tanding the 
u.sefnl ri'gulations begun in 1772, through errors or deft els in carrying tlic designs ibeii 
adopted into executiou. ibrongh the efficts of intestiiie divi.sions, fhictimtiiig counsels, Ibreigii 
wars, and real or conceived exigeneitvs of governnii'iu, mided to its common cares, a strios of 
twelve years pas.sed without the apjdication of any effect u:il relief 1ollu‘ slate of tlie country, 
without acting steadily and .systematically upon the acknowledged necessity of fixing on just 
priiiciple.s the extent of our dcMuaiid upon the territorial po'^si ssions, jind giving the people, 
once for all, rest and oxemptiou from every s|)ecies ol arbitrary taxation. 

About this time the h gishiiuic again iiiterpo.s-edi 'rin. parlianitnmrv regulations of 1784 
went upon principles well adupted to the correction of the evils which prevailed in our Indian 
govern ment.s and posst*s.sion.s. and to the invigoration of the nnliioriiy of the liome adminis- 
tration over them. If they established a new power m giving the state u control respecting 
the affairs of India, they established new responsibility. Bui after all, it is to be acknowledged 
that whatever laws may be enacted lor the govenitm nt <»f tliiKsi; distant dependenelc.s, 
inhabited by a p'eopie so dissimilar to the Kuiupvan nations, the iffii-aev of ifiose laws 
must ever v$st ntially de|X 3 n(l on the character of ihe persons to whom the execution ef ihem 
Is entrusiei/^ , 

'File foil' til and lu.st period of which it was intended to speak was now approaching, and 
brought with it a great and happy change I'm- the iniliveH of Bengal. Under tlie auspices of 
the p.irliamentary sy.stem just alluded to, aihuinistered .ir home with enlarged and upright 
views, anil seconded abroad by the excellent condiui of l.onl C’ornwalli.s, the objects till 
then ineffectoally proposetl, have b'-en fully attaint d. A new eonstituiinii has been esta- 
hiislied for the JuikI teoiires uf Heng.-d, \vhi*n’l>y In reditai v properly in them is secured, the 
tax payable by ilic profirietors to governnirnt i.s equlrabiy iitid unalterably settled, indu.stry 
and improveineiit arc lienee encouraged, anil prt>vlsi«n i.s miidf for the extension of the same 
eneourageinenl, llit; same enjoyment of rights, to every iniiM'ior occupant of the soil. Tbi.s is 
ineftU'l the Kuimkilion of a constilulion for tlie cunntrv, beean.se the government is bound 
by it as well ns ilie subiect. Viiy ONsential n forms have also been made by liis Lordship 
in die admiiiisinititin of Ju.silce. 'J'Ise utfiic ol Kupreme criminal judge remained .still ve.slecl 
in the Nabob, repichtmtcd by wiine Mussulman delegate, by whom llie inferior courts 
were filled with mean retainers of his own, who paiil for their places. Noddng can be con- 
ceived more defective; oppre.ssive, and scandalous, than the udministrution of these persons. 

The 


* (Consisting of Mtwrs. Suniorr, Cjirnae, 
Vorelst, anil Svkos. 

t In ntB. A time may perhap.s come vi eu 
it will seem less cxtravagnTit than it might now 
he thought, to insinunte that it lisd trf>.■^^ihty Im'ou 
well for U!4, aotvvitlistaniliiig (he private wualth 
Hud even public subiidic'i derived from 
Jiection with Oude, ii'we iiad to tli«|H5Cse«l day 
ftdliered to the goncral spirit of J/ord (Hive’s 
l»oli(;y. Till; lute war with Tippoo was ii forced 
departuii* from the pui'.irtc system, and the am- 
bition andjHirtidy ol* Indian |>owers may jHissibly 
exiM>bt‘ U8 to new noocssities of the same kiml, 
anti) thoy are taught a better eonduct, by onr con- 


tinuod superiority and moderation. But this pro- 
hahlo Jiecessity of exlimdiiig our conquests is one 
of the disadvaulages attacltiug to our dominion 
in ^illdo•^tan, for the wider it sprend.s the more 
vulncralile we become. It was the unwioldi- 
ness of the Mogul Kmpirc that ai*eelorated its 
fall } the loss oi' di.stniit jirm tucea Ixung the riso 
Hid lo.ss of reputation alsi 
J If the M»lo idyect of this review were not to 
treat of measures iminediatoly aflecting the na- 
tives, an ecouomieul retrcuchmeul made at this 
time in iho ditfereut dejiartmentH of the Bengal 
govermnent, under Sir John Maephorson, would 
dcicrve to be introduced here with applause. 
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TTie country groaned under it, the goveniiucnt was reproached by ii, yet reluctant lo touch — - 

the renmining prerogative of the Nabtd), it endured this evil long; but seeing no other niea- No, 1. 
sures of reform could prosper wl»ilst such a source of flagrant abuse was tolerated, the good , , 
of the people at length absolutely demanded an iiiterfewmce, and the Nnl)ob appointed the Nritish territorial 
C(>mpauy his delegates in the office of supreme criminal judge. The Governor General and 
Members of Council then took upon themselves the execution of thih office, 'i'he chief 
criminal court was reiuoveil to Calcutta, the collectors in the districts were invested with 
the powers of magistracy, for the apprehension and confinement of delinquents. (Souris of 
circuit for the trial of criminals were established in the principal divisions ol‘ the count ry, 
and filled with ICnglisIt judges selected from the most experienced of tin* servunis of the 
Company. In a word, this great dopurtiticnt, which was before made up of the vilest per- 
versions of legal potver, was eomjtoscd iiiieW;, nnd filled with men of principle and nbiliiy, 
placed under the strongest responsibiliiifs, and acting upon a .sy.sle!n which wji.s to carrv the 
inspection and the dispt'usntitin of the laws regularly into e\ei'y section ol' the coniitry. 

Even iOiiropeans in the districts wen- subjected to the aiitlmrity of the provincial laws, and 
in civil aftuir.s the Dewannee Court, propterly w) called, tlnit is, the court of the collector for 
the trial of revenue caus.C‘.s, was abolished : that officc-r was no longer allowed to judge where 
he was a party; hut all revtuiue cases, as w'ell as other civil .suits, were to bo rcterred to the 
civil judge of the district, who was to have no concern witli the co!lcction.s, hut to be em- 
ployed solely ill the iidinini.si ration of justice; whereby delay in decisions, tlic wmsequeiice 
of divided attention, and ti grievance nlnio.si equal lo a denial of justice, would be prevented. 

To bis court also the eommereial agents of tlie Compaii}’, who had been, in coiisideraiion of 
the nature of llieir business, o.sernpied in some degree from the ordinary routine of court 
processes, were henceforth regularly to refer all matters t)i‘ litigation occurring within their 
departments. 'I’lie law, in a word, is now mutle the arbiter in all matters of properly, even 
bt'tween the govcriiincnt and its subjects.* With regaril lo the rules by which justice was 
to be administered, the Hindoo and Ajahoiuetlan codn.s were in general to be the standard 
for the respective subjects of them, Imt tempered, in some instances where they arc barbaroii.s 
and cruel, by the iniUlne.s.s of liritish sentiments, and improved in others which have relation 
to objects of political economy. “ Tliese codes,” says Lord Cornwallis in his minute intro- 
ductory of tlii.s great reform, “are still in force, as far us regards religious tenets, marriage, 
caste, inherltunco, and some other points.” 

Thus, by the measures of his LonMiip’.s mlministraiion, important rights of property, never 
before enjoyed, nnd a meliorated legal constitution, really adequate toUie protection of those 
rights, have been conferred upon our Asiatic subjects in Jlcnga). 

Nor arc t best' the only grain! cvtin^ by which the government of Lord Cornwallis has 
been marked as a pDviih-nti'i! blcs ing, .nnd has bccnmie .'m epoch to that countiy. He has 
given a new lone*, a inw prineiplc (<(' pmil\ and vigour to the Biitish administration there; 
order and eeouomy, integrity and zeal, pervatio all its departments; for. exhibiting in his 
own conduct an example of equity on tlie part of government, he has been solicitous tiuit all 
inferior authorities should foilosv it: and nowhere, it may he saiely iiHinm'd, thnmghoiit his 
Majesty’s ilominions. h.is pnl)!ie l>nsine s been inii!siict<sl. so lair as the civil servants of the 
(./oriipany are concenn d, v\iib iiioiv public primiple than in Bengal, under the influence of 
the spirit and the eondnet of that illiislrioiis nobleman. Dist.iigulshed among many other 
valuable qualities liy good sense and inagiuininiiiy, whidi enable him with ease li> meet the 
most trying exigencie:-, y«'t capable of <las< i Oiliiig to the mu '.IK-.! c«>ncerns ; la’qnainted Iniii- 
self with all allairs .and with liie ntficers employ i-d in tlieni • by iiis intelligence nnd the 

uprightness of his <n\n chanicler, he has overawed corruption, and hy kind, conciliating 

nuinners, flowing from a generous and modest inin-.l, has pi -.iduced, in the nililsi of a system 
of reform, aTlaeliment bolli to lii^isi If and. to lluu - ,st» m 

It would be e.'isy ami gratifying, il’ i: c.une wrdiin the seope of this essay', to dilate upon 

other parts c»f his Ta>rdship’s character, his justice and goodi f.dth low.irds the Indian 

ptiwers, his achievetiients in war, and his moderation in victory ; but it may suffice lo .say, 
that wlielluT we look to bis internal admiiiistialiou or lo hi& foreign p.'licy, l() hi.s ialent.s for 

civil 


* It is to be- remembered, tfiiil nolldiig siiiil ! 
here or elsewhere in this treiuiMi rc.spefting ihc j 
udDiiiiist ration of justice has lelatitm U) ilie Sn- j 
ftrente Court of Judu ature^ estahlisl.ed by lii» 
Mujasty at Fort William. Tlial tril)iuial seems 
to liave been iustiluied wdlh two \lews; tlie 
first, to answer more eireciuiilly the j)ui’}»oh4's 
for which thenumicipal court. e»dle«i the Maifo$'s 

Court, had been estiiblislied ai C’-alculta in the 
merely roHumTcialtimcH of the I’omjiiiny, iiamoly, 
to admiaistor justice to itrilish subje-cts, and to 
all pursous living under the British flat*; the 
second, to answer nnotlier pnrptjse, wl'.ich the 
acquisition of territory was thought to huv** ' 
rendered neeea.‘5ni^’, the affortling of an nsyluia 
to the natives oJ‘ the- acquired protince.s wlio 
might be aggrhwod by the Kuglish. The juris- 
diction of the Supreme Clourt, Ihere.furo, now 
exumd.'} over all British-born .'.uiijccls r<*aiding 
within the provinces, for all acts done by them 
(44.6.) d 


! against ea«*h other or against natives ; it exlends 
j over soiiu^ of tho iiuiiiediale native depemleut.s 
j of the Lngli.sh, and over sudi other naUve.s as 
may by voluntary agreenienl in any ease su bruit 
tliemselve, i” il ; and it oxIcikIs also over all 
p(■rson^. of wliatever nation, living witliin the 
rniiits of the Lngruih flag, os they w ere defined 
pri»)r loour ;tcqui.sit>on of territorial jiG.-W'S-sious. 
But the.Tudicial (a)iirts, which the iMogiii Em- 
perors had csiuhlished in tho,-.e possessions, wejv* 
eontimtfil aft. r tho tran.sfer to the Company, nnd 
the regulation nnd control of those Courts arc 
now vest4*d in the Britisli government of Bengal, 
iiidepen.lent of liie .Supreme Court of Jndii'ii- 
tui'e ; over them that Court luis no power; to 
tlii'iu only the iiafive.s of the provinces, not in 
the service of tlie English, that i,s to say, tiie 
great la»dy of the ptn^pl.', art amenable, and it is 
of thorn only, and of the reforms miulu in thuin, 
that wo all along hero treat. 

2 
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civil government or for militaiy nffnirR, to liis conduct towards the Natives or Europeans, 
towards enemies or friends, we must rejoice that such an example of character, and of British 
character, has been displayed to the iuh.abitnnts of the East. Let it not then be imagined 
that any remarks which arc made in the following pages are intended to derogate, or can 
justly be conceived to derogate, from the merit of bis administration. Even had there Ikhjii 
any grounds which could give colour to such an attempt, one who can neither 8(>eak of his 
government nor of himself without sentiments of respect and attachment, would have been 
among the last to engage in it. 

It will now he fit to advert to the other Indian possessions held by the Company in full 
property ; and aRer what liiis liecti said, a very brief notice of their state will to sufficient. 
Benuivs which is completely incor|X>rated with our dominions on the Ganges, has received 
the full henefius of the improvements made in Bengal. 'Die Northern Circars have con- 
tinued, until very lately, in a situation similar to that of Btmgal under the second period of 
our management, and have suffered extremely from the maladministration of the natives. 
The Bengal system, ns nearly as it can l>c adapted to them, is, we understand, intended to 
he established in them and in the Company’s jaghire lands, which have been more under 
European inspection. The same system, wc may presume, will also, as speedily as possible, 
he (‘xtended to our newly acquired lands in the Carnatic and on the Malabar Coast. 

If lifter this review, in which it will not Ix' asserted that any excess of colouring has been 
employed, w’e proceed to form an estimate of the general effect of our early conquests, upon 
the state of the countries and the happiness of the subjects acquired by them, however wc 
may he inclined to avoid censuring individu.'ils, we can hardly fail, on the whole, to admit 
some humiliating conclusions. The history of our rule in Bengal is in great part a history 
of our own eri’ors, or of the abuses, public and private, of power derived from us ; and the 
brightest portion of our adniinistratioii there, is that which has been employed in applying 
remedies to the political diseases which cither have arisen, or become more inveterate, in 
the country in our lime. Our accession to the governnent of it has been [iroductive of 
protligions changes ; and if wc take the result of them for thirty years together, from the 
elevation of Mini* Jaffier, wc shall he compelled to allow, that at the end of that long fx^riud, 
the country and the jieople were not in so good a condition as that iu w’hich we found them. 
Doubtless tlic ravages of the famine greatly reduced the cnltivaiion for a time, as well ns the 
number of inhabitants, which will account for a decrease of the natioiml revenue, hut not 
for decay in the circum.stanccs of surviving individuals, (dilicr of the poorer sort or middle 
classes; bcc.'iuse the natural effect of great dcjiopulation w'as rather to enhance the value 
of labour and lessen the cost of siilisislencc, us also to leave the field of traffic in fewer 
hands. 

Persons who remember the state of the country in the beginning of 17Cf) ond in 1787, 
(the thirtieth year of the revolution,) think that it exhibited more appearance of opulence at 
the ibrmer period than at the latter ; and it is clearly acknowledged in the Bengal records, 
not only that the country declined considerably in tlu- twelve years anterior to 1709, hut 
that various causes of its decline continued to operate' after the calamity of the famine, (hough 
perhaps with less activity *. Ji will likewise he granted that the wars in uliicli we were 
engaged subsequent to that event, were unfavourable to internul prosperity, and whatever 
may he urged in vindication of oiir govcriimenis, as to tlie grounds on which they were under- 
taken, yet with respect to wars of offence, not even a remote necessity or interest of the people 
of Bengal can be pleailed ftjr making that ja'oplc parties in them. 

Blit exclusive* of all local raisnianagemcnt, the nature of that subjection in which Bengal 
is placed to itiia country, will alone uccuutil for a wonderful chnngt* in its iuteriial stale. All 
the offices of trust, civil ,‘itid military, and the first lines of commerce, arc in the hands of 
foreigners, who alter a lcin|M)rarv residence remove with their acquisitions in coiislant suc- 
cession, 'Die government is foreign. Gf native, rulers, t^en the rapacious exactions went 
again into circulation, and the tribute forinetiy paid to Delhi, passing ebieffy by the medium 
of private commerce, when a general communication lliioughout the empire gave Bengal 
great advantages, was link* felt. But the tribute paid to us extracts every year a large 
]jortion of the produce of that country witlioiit the least return. It may not |)crhap.s be too 
much so say, that in the tliirty years following tlie acquisition of the Bengal provinces, this 
iinlioii, by public and private channels, derived from them alone, exclusive of its other Eastern 
dependencies, and of tlie profits of g<iods remitted, fifty millions sleriiiig. 

I’hcse observations, and the review which precedes llietii, arc intended forcibly to impress 
upon the mind llic sense of those peculiar obligatioiiK under which wc lie to the people of 
our Asiatic territories, on account of the henefits we draw from them, the disadvantages they 
have suffered, and must still in ccnaiii ways suffer from their connection with us, and the 
relation in which they stand to us as our subjects. 'IVue, we have corrected abuses in the 
internal government of these possessions, wc have encouraged our Hindoo subjects, we have 
at length given to them the secure enjoyment of jiropcrty, both inlieritt'd and acquired. All 
these events were most desirable and important, and to accomplish them was a work singu- 
larly arduous. But does nothing furitier remain to he done ? In decreeing that our subjects 
shall he delivered from oppression and injustice, in setting an equitable limit to our own 
demands, and in estuhlibliiiig rights of property never well ascertained nor respected before, 

have 

* 8ec the letters of Governor Verelst and Mr. Vol. III. page 199. See also Lord ComwalUs’s 
Beecher, in 1769, iu tlie Appendix to Vorelst’s Li'iter to the Court of Directors of August 2d, 
View of Bengal ; iu Mr.Frauois’s Original Mi- 1789. 
nptes, page 100; and Bolt’s Conrileratiens, 
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have we done all that the circumstance* of the Hindoos require, all that is incumbent upon 

US as rulers ? ITiat by many this inquiry has not been seriously made, nor our obligations 
deeply considered, may be ascribed to several causes. There is a description of })trNons to . . 
whom the whole subject of India is confused and obscure. Tliey know not wliai m believe, 
or conclude ; and a few there have been, who with very good meaning have thought of 
eluding all difficulties by giving back our territories to the natives, not reflecting that we 
should ' thus abandon them to new distractions, to adventurers of less pretensions than 
ourselves, and most probably to a rival European pt>wer. No, wc cannot now renounce 
them without guilt, though we may also contract great guilt in the governmertf of tlicm. 

It w'as long before our acquisitions in India, even tliosc provinces which wi: pi-ofessedlv 
held in perpetuity, came to be regarded here as permanently our own, A secret idea of 
their insecurity prevailed, and our conduct towards them was perhaps influenceil by this 
apprehension. We were eager to acquire, but slow to cherish. A l)ellcr acquaintance with 
their natural and political advantages, and the experience of tliirty years passed under trying 
viciraitiidcs, have now' established an opinion, not only of the practic.'ibility of ninJntaiiiing 
them, but with many, a confidence npproacliing to presumption that they cannot be lost. 

Were wc indeed to become secure in this notion, it would be one of uiir greatest dangers. 

We are no doubt internally .strong, c.sjK'cIally in lleitgnl, and whilst we retuiiionr .superiority 
at sen, wc have a peculiar and essential advantage over .nil enemies, European or Indinn. 

But we ought still to remember that Hiiulostan is the region of Hevoliition.s. A few' more 
successful turns in Bcn.'tres on the part of so inferior a chief os Cheyte Sing*, would have put 
nil Bengal in cominolion. We ought also to remember how much the auiliority of .-v hand i til 
of strangers depends on opinion. I'o reduce the sources of prejudice agaiiKst us, ami to mul- 
tiply impressions favournltlo to us, hy assiiullatiiig our subjects In our tuodes of thinking, utid 
by making them linppy, and teaching them to utu]er.suuid and value the principles of the 
people who confer happiness upon them, nmy be sonic of tlie surest iiicun.s of preserving the 
footing we have ac((uirc(l. Under the influence of their original notions, it is impossible they 
can regard any fonugn yoke with a greater degree of predilection than may arise from tlieir 
deeming it preferable to some otlicr foreign one. 

It is indeed no nncomniun idea among us, that our only duty towards our ITindori subjects 
is to protect them from. oppression, and that doing thi.s, the more wc “ leave them to iheni- 
selves” the Iwller. But to evince that this vague hypothesis, like some others which have ii 
currency on Indian subjects, must have been ha.suly adopted from its sliovr, without '•t'rions 
exami nation, it may he sufficient to observe, that the code of the Hindoos, wliich they regard 
its divine, uml which cstabiisbej. not only principles but u multitude of positive minute kiw.s. 
all held to he iniruntable, has received no addition for inniiy ages; and ns in all socit ties anil 
afliiire of men, the course of time must produce many changes, many new circumsiiinees and 
eoniblnations, which will require a .suecessioii of legal provisions, a code foimed in an early 
stage of society in many respects rude, can niivcr be adequate to the exigencies of .ill liiture 
gi’iierutions. These codes,” (the llindoo and Maliomedan) .says Lord Cornwallis in tiie 
minute before quoted, “arc in many respects inapplicable to the intiTual govenimem of 
the cminlrv.” 'riie In.stiluiesof Menu seem to leave a luiilndo to the sovereign who wus to 
to be of tlie. kbeiercc or military caste), with the adviee of his Brahmins, to make in w regu- 
IfU ions according to occurrenl lu’cessiiies. But the Hindoos wiiii whom wc have ehIclK to 
do, have had no .sovereign of their own faith fsir many ctiiturii's; nor n it to be snpjMiNu: that 
their original eode ha.s iiiihcrto provi'il suflicieiil, even in causes bciwefn pailies: for dx- irsLi- 
tutions, or per.souid deci.sioiis oJ their Malioinednu eonqiurois, must have siqieiMiUd :in 
np^ieal to it in many c.'i'-es. And theie is reason to be!ie\e that the Hindoo rajahs, whom 
those conquerors found in j)ossession of the provinces which had befoic lojiried a Hisidoo 
empire, as lately they formed the empire of the MviguK, dispensed jnsliec in i'jim s nt»r 
provided for by the code, according to their own diseielion, by a .sumuiaiy vi rb.il pioi tssaod 
decision ; a jn’iu-lice f not usual with rulers in 1 lindoslan, wlueh tended how». \tT to di iSig.ilt* 
from the dignity of the courts of jiistiee, and may account in pari fl»r our meeting wiili no 
uuciciit judicial records or precedeuLs, From these considerations, tlien, it may he roii- 
cludcd, lliat when the stale ofsoeiely among the Hindoos calls ibr ant new provision, itimisl 
be proper and even necos.sary for ns to interfere. 

But not to pursue llie.se incideiilnl discussions, since we treat our Imlian possc'-sions as 
permanent and consolidated parts of the British empire, and the impuliey ofgoveining liieni 
on any other principle, even if the tenure were uncertain, is well understootl, donbllc":-. we 
stand charged with the duties resulting from a permanent relation: and surely a rt-latimi of 
so serioas a nuture cannot fail to be productive of iiumtroiis duties. It must. Involvi.- in 
it various poini,s highly important to the happiness of our sulyects, and iherolbve various cor- 
responding obligations 

If we have appropriated those territories in perpetuity to ourselves, if we have assiuiu'd die 
sovereign dominion of them, if w'c apply a large portion of their annual produce to iht‘ useuf 
Great Britain, if we are avowedly rc.solved to maintain our possession by iirnis .'igainsi all 
pretensions, foreign or local; if by lliesc measures, os well as by speci/ic declaralion.s, we 
show that wc regard the inhabitants as exclu.si\eJy .'uul absolutely our subjects, all the duties 
of rulers must be incumbent upon us. We are not only concerned to free the people plaevd 
under our dominion from evils connected with taxation, such as feudal oppression.s and 

official 

» A. D. 1781. general character arc little competent, excepting 

t The Brahmins, in couutricB under foreign in cases respecting caste, 
rulers, are often mftdo referees ; hut Irom their 
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official abuses, which may be termed extraneous grievances, but to look into evils and 
disorders which arise among themselves, which prevail in their society, and destroy their 
peace ; to enact and enforce wholesome law.s for their internal regulation, and in a woid 
with die affection of a wise and giuid superior, sedulously to watch over their civil and social 
happiness. No laboured argurnoiit drawn from the nature of government, is necessary to 
prove this position ; the consiileration which has lieen just adverted to, seems naturally to 
establish it; nor could it ever suit the principles of this nation to iiold the Hind(X)s under 
its power as slaves, wliose laliours arc es;:icted without a due return of benefits. Besides, 
such a systeni would soon defeat its own end, by reducing tlus value of the subjugated 
country. It Is a truth |)crfcctly obvious, that our own interest recommends the iioppiness 
<if that people. Thr? primary object of Gr.*at Britain, let it be acknowleilged, was rather to 
di'»cover what could be obtained from her Asiatic subjects, tluiti how they could he benefited. 
In process of time it was found expedient to examine liow they might be henefiled) in 
order th.it we might coiiiinue to hold the advantages which wc at 6rsi derived from them; 
and now, when wc have widely and for ever fixed a limit to our demand upon them, duty 
calls upon ns to accomplish the remainder of our progressive work, and to exert that solici- 
tude for the gradual irnpruvcmciil of their condition, in all points wherein it is still capable of 
amendment, which is due to them as useful subjects and lus fellow-creatures, whose happiness 
is committed to our can*. > t 

To elucidate some of those points whidi llius demand our uttetitioii, and to suggest such 
means of melioration us we may with safety use, is the design of the ensuing pages; hi which 
the method of proceeding sh:iii be, first, to give a view of the present state of our riindou, 
subjects with respect to society and morals, illustrated by autlieulic documents; secondly, to 
impure into the causes wliicli have produced that state; and, thirdly, to propose remedies for 
the evils of it, with answers to such objeetion.s as are likely to be made to the plan which sboil 
thus be uffer^ to consideration. 


CHAP. II. 

View of the State of Society among titc Hindoo Sulgccts qf Great Britain, particularly 
with respect to Morals, 

In prosecuting the proposed inquiry, the State of Society and Manners among the people 
of Tliiulostan, aud more particularly among those W'ho inhabit our territories, becomes in the 
first place n special object of attention. It is an object which perhaps has never yet received 
that distinct and pnriicuiar consideration, to which from its importance in a pulitica) and 
moral view, it is entitled. 

It lias suited the views of some philosophers to represent that people as amiable and 
respectable ; and a few late travellers luive chosen rather to place sonic softer traits of their 
chanicters in an engaging light, than to give a just delineation of the whole. The gi*ne- 
rality, however, of those who have written concerning Hindostan, appear to have coricuri'cd 
in affirming whni foreign rcsiilciits there have as generally thought, nay, what the natives 
themselves freely acknowledge of each other, thal they are a people exceedingly depraved. 

In projuirtitJii as w<; h.ive become better acqua in teil with ilie.ii, w’e have found ibis descrip- 
tion :ij)plic,tblc ; in a sense lK>yoiid the concejition even of former travellers. The writer 
of this paper, after spcutling many years in India, and a considerable portion of them in the 
inlerior of our provinces, inhabited almost entirely by natives, towards whom, whilst acknow- 
ledging his views of tlieir general character, he always lived in habits of good-wili, is obliged 
to add bis testimony to all preceding evidence, and to avow that they exhibit human nature 
in a very dcgradctl, humiliating state, and are at once objects of disesteem and of commisera- 
tion. Discriminations in so vast a body as tlie whole Hindoo people, there must be, tliough 
the general features are very similar. 

Among that people, tiie natives of Bengal rank low; and these, as best known and forming 
the largest division of our Asiatic subjects ore held more particularly in view in this essay. 
The Maiuimedans who are mixed wiih them, may. in regard to manners and morals, often 
be cornprclicnded under the same observations ; but .something distinct shall afterwards be 
subjoined concerning them. 

Of the Bungalexc, then, it Is true most generally that they are destitute, to a wonderful 
degree, of iliosc qualities which are' requisite to tlie security and comfort of society. They 
want truth, honesty, and good faith, in an extreme, of which European society furnishes no 
example. In Europe, those principles arc the standard of character and credit ; men who 
have them not are still .solicitous to maintain the reputation of them, and tliose who are known 
to be devoid of tiieni sink into contempt. It is not so in Bengal The qualities 
themselves arc so generally gone, that men do not found their pretension in society upon 
them ; they take no pains to acquire or to keep up the credit of po.ssessing them. Those 
virtues are not the tests by which connections and associations are regulated ; nor does the 
absence of them, however plain fod notorious, greatly lower any one in public estimation, 
nfir strip him of his acquaintance. Want of veracity, pspecially, is so habitual, that if a man 
hns trull) to defend, he will hardly fail to recur to fabehood for its support. In matters of 
int<.‘rest, the use of lying seems so natural, that it gives no provocation, it is treated os an 
excusable iiululgtaice, a mode of proceeding from which general toleration has taken away 
offence^ and the practice of cheating, piU^ing, tricking, and impoiiog, in the ordinaiy 

transactions 
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transactions of life, are so common, that the Hindoos seem to regard them us they do natnrnl ~- 

evils, against which they will defend themselves as well as they can, but at wiiicli it would l^o.1. 

be idle to be angry. V^iy flagrant breaches of truth and honesty pass without any deep or « 

lasting stain. The scandalous conduct of Tippoo, in recently denying to Lord Cornwallis, 

in the face of the world, the existente of that capitulation* which he had shauiefully broken, «to«oos. 

was merely an example of tlic manners of the country, where such things occur in coiinnun 

life every day. 

In the worst parts of Europe, there are no doubt great numbers of men wh.o are sincere, 
upright, and conscientious. In Bengal, a man of real veracity and integrity is a great phe- 
nomenon ; one conscientious in the whole of hie condnet^ it is to be feared, js un unknovjcn 
character. Every where in this quarter of the glolw, there is still much generous trust and 
confidence, and men are supprised when they find themselves deceived. In Bengal, distrust 
is awake in all transactions; bargains and agreements are made with mutual apprehensions 
of breach of faith, conditions and securities are multiplied, and failure in them excites little 
or no surprise, 

A serious proposal made to n native, that he should be guided in all bis intercourses and 
dealings by the prinicples of truth and justice, would be regarded as weak and itnpractica- 
bit*. “ Do yo know,” he would reply, “ the character of all those witli whom 1 have to 
“ act ? How can I subsist" if 1 take advantage of nobody, while every person takes ailvan- 
“ tage of me?” Frauds, deceptions, evasions, and procrastinations, in every line of life, 
in all. professions, perpetually occur, and forgeries also are often resorted to with little 
scruple. 

If confidence is from necessity or credulity at any time reposed, it is considered by the 
other party as tiie season ofharvcsi. Few will omit to seize such an opportunity of profit. 

The chief agent or steward of a landholder or of a merchant, will commonly endeavour to 
transfer to himself what he can griidually purloin of the pro|>rrty and the influence of his 
principal ; this agent is iji the mean time preyed upon in a .similar wav, tlnuigh on ti smaller 
scale, by his dependents, especially if prosperity has rendered him le.ss vigilani. But suppose 
him, by a slow, silent, and sy.steniatic pursuit, to have accumulated a large fortune, and to 
leave it on his death to his son, the son rich and indolent, is in turn imperceptibly fleeced by 
his dome.>itic. 

Menial scfvants who have been long in place, and have <‘vcn evinced a real attachment to 
tlteir masters '*re ncvertholoss in the hnbitnai practice of pilfering from thorn. If n nephew 
i.s cnlrusttid by an uncle, or a .son by his hither, with the management of his concerns, there 
is no certainty that he will not set up a separate intere.st of his own. Wardships and cxccn- 
tor*ihlps, trusts of the most neces.sary and sacred kind, which all nten leaving property and 
infant children mnsl repose in surviving friends, are in too many instances grossly ahitsed, 

'I’he confidence) to which the ISengulcze an* most true, i» ni the case of illicit practices, on 
which occasions they act upon a pmnt of honour. 

Even the Enropcan.s though in gemral po.sscsscd of |ioweraml of comparative strength 
of character, which makes them to Ik: particularly feared, yet as often as they are caredess 
or credulous in their transactions with tlie Bcngalczc, find that lluy have fallen into the 
hands of harpic.sf. 

Tln-ough the influence of similar principles, power entrusted to a native of Ilindostan 
seldom fails of being exorcised tyrannically, or perverted to the purposes of injustice. 

Oflicial or ministerial cmploymeuts of all sorts, and in all grad.ations, are generally used as 
means of peculation. 

It has alri'ady nppeiiretl that the distribution of justice, whenever it has been committed 
to natives, whether Hindoos or Mahomednn.s, has commonly { become a traffic in veiudiiy ; 
the best cause being obliged to pay for success, and the worst having the oppoiinnity of 
purchasing it. Money has procured acquittance even for mnrtler. 8nch is the jK)wcr of 
money, that no crime is more frequent, hardly any less thought of than perjuiy. ll is no 
extraordinary thing to see two sets of witnesse*. swearing direct ly contrary to each ollier,i 
and to find, nptui a minute investigation, that few probably of the <'videiici*s on viliier .side 
have a com{)etcnt knowledge of the maltei' in question. Now, as these* corriiptituis begin 
not in the practice* of the courts of law, but have their origin in tlu* character ol the people, 
it is just to slate them in illu.stratioii of that character; for altlunigh the h-gal lefonns 
introduced by Lord Cornwallis will jmrify, it may be hoped, the fountains of justice, yet 
the be.st administration of law w'ill not crudicatc the internal principles of depravity. 

Selfishness, 

• Of Coimhefure. foreign commerce, in which Eiinmcani;* luivo 

t If the reader nhouhl hm) .idviTt to the many siq»crior ruterpriue, chiuaoti'r, and }i(lvaiitn"c. 
largo foi'tinie.*^ which an; hroughi tVoin India, aiid Ainl if any part i.-^ ol*tain<‘d hy f<,rldddrii nji iins, 
thenuo iider tliat the European.s make ihcir own still the 'icquiaitiun may in general he iraeed ul'.i- 
pnrtgood there, nolwithsuuidiug all the disinme.st nmtely l«i what i*! striellv puldie jnnpei iy. nor 
artifices of Ihelliudous whom they are ohiiged to the projierty of private iuiliviilinds. Tlic-e ^ljghl 
employ, he may lie nii.sw’(;riKl, that ftceonling lo the remarks ai’C throw'n out an worthy the eoiisidern- 
judgment ol the ptTson who Avvite.-» this, tho great tion of lh«m persruis, who Avithmit e.vMininatiou 
mass ol the fortunes now acijiiired, is not by any • in<|uir\, an; apt to “U'^jjeoi, tliat i 
mode of extortion cn* exaction taken out of the gained in India i.** got hyexiortion. Moreinighi 
])ookets of individuals. A considcrahlo portiou In* added ujum the subject, hut it would not suit 
of it is derived from the offices, saiai-ius, uoutracts, the design of the present work, 
and emoluments, etyoyad iindor goverimiont. J There may be exeejitions : uom 
Another portion from eoaunert'o, parlioularly Klian of B«*.nai*i'S is reckoned a man of j 
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Si'lfisbness, in a word, unrestrained by principle, operates nniversally; and money, the 
No, 1. Iirratid iriBtrnment.of selfeh gratifications,- may w called the' stipteme'idol of the ^ndoo& 
M r Deprived for the most part of plitical power, and destitute ciif boldness of spirit, hit 

business, artful, frugal, and persevering, they are absorbed in schemes for the 
' gratification of avariceb • 

Tile tendency of that abandoned selfishness is to set "every roan's hand against every 
man,*' either in projects, or in acts of open force. From violence, however, fear interposes 
to restrain them.# The people of the lower provinces in particular, with an exception of the 
military caste, are ns dastardly as they ai*e unprincipled. They seek their cnas by mean 
artifices, I jr cunning, intrigue, ialsebood, servility, and hypocritical obsequiousness. To 
s^riors they appear full of reverence, of humble and willing submission, and readiness to 
do everything that may be required of them ; and as long as they discern something cither 
to expect or to fear, they are wonderfully patient of slights, neglects and injuries. But 
untler all this apparent passtvencss and meanness of temper, they are immoveably per- 
sisting in their secret views. With inferiors, they indemnify themselves by an indulgence 
of the feelings which were controlled before; and lowaitls dependents, especiiUIy towards 
those wlu^ni an official situation subjects to their authority, they carry themselves with the 
mean' pride of low minds. In the inferior, and by far the most numerous class of the com- 
munity, where each man is nearly on a level with his neighbour, the native character 
appears with less disguise. The passions have a freer range, and new consequences arc 
s,wn to result from the absence of the primary virtues of society. Discord, hatred, abuse, 
slanders, injuries, complaints, and litigations, all the eifects of selfishness unrestrained liy 
principle, prevail to a surprising tlegrec. They overspread the land, they come perpetually 
before all men in authority. The deliberate malice, the falsehood, the calumnies, and the 
avowed enmity with which the people pursue each other, .intl sometimes from father to son, 
offer a very inortifviiig view of the human character. No stranger can sit down among tiiem 
without being struck with this temper of malevolent contention and animosity, ns a pro- 
minent feature in the character of the society. It is seen in every village; the inhabitants 
Jive among each oth(?r in a sort of repulsive state, nay it enters into almost every family. 
Seldom is there a household without its internal divisions and lasting enmities, most com- 
monly too on the score of interest. Tlie women partake of this spirit of discord. Held in 
slavish subjection by the men, they rise in furious passions against each dther. which vent 
themselves in such loud, virulent, and indecent railings, a^ arc hardly to be iicnrd in any 
otlier part of the world. 

Thougli the Bengalfze in general have not sufficient resolution to vent their resentments 
against each other in ojkti combat, yet robberies, thefts, burglaries, river piracies, and all sorts 
of deprodatious where darkness, secrecy, or surprise can give advantage, are exceedingly 
<'ommori, niul have been so in every past period of which any account is extant. I'here are 
castes of robbers and thieves, who consiiler themselves acting in their proper profession, and 
having united their families, train their children to it. Nowhere in tlic world arc ruffians 
more adroit or more hardened. Troops of these bfindiiti, it is well known, are generally 
employed or harboured bjj the zemiiidare of the districts, who are sharers in their booty. 
-They frequonlly make attacks in bodies, and on those occasions murder is very common. 
But hesitU’S these regular corps, multitudes of individuals employ themselves in despoiling 
their neighbours. Nor is it only in large and populous places and their vicinity, that such 
violences are practised; no part of the country, no village is safe from them. Complaints 
of <lepre<liU.ions in every qtiarler, on the highways, on the water as well as the land, arc 
perpetual, 'riiough these are the crimes more imiiiediattdy within the reach of justice, and 
though numbers of criminals have been, and are e.xeciiletl, the evils still subsist. Doubtless 
the corrupt administration of criminal justice in Bengal, for many years under the atilhority 
of the Nabob, Ims greatly aggravated disorders of this nature; but they have their origin 
from remoter springs. Robbers among the Hiniloos, luid frequently thieves also, are edu- 
cated from their infancy in the belief that their profession is a right one. No ray of 
insiriiciiuti reaches them to convince them of the contrary, and the feeble stirrings of natural 
conscience arc socm overborne by example and pi'uclice. Besides this, they bold, in common 
will) Ollier Hindoos tlie principle of fatalism, which in their case has most pernicious effects. 
'J’hey lu'lic'vc* that they are destined by an inevitable necessity to ibeir profession, and to all 
that sli-.dl befall tl)em in it; dtey therefore go on without compunction, and are prepared to 
resign life, whenever the .appointed period shall runic, with ustoniKhing indifference ; con- 
sidering the law that condemns them, not as the instrument of justice, but as the pow'cr of a 
stronger party. And here again it is evident that a radical change in principle must be 
prixiiiced. before a spirit of rapine thus nourished can be cured. 

Benevolence has been represented as a leading principle in the minds of the Hindoos ; 
but those who make this assertion know little of their character. How is it possible that 
brncvolencc should be vigorous where justice, truth and good faith are so greatly wanting? 
Certain modes, indeed, of distributing victuals to mendicants, and a scrupulous abstinence 
from some sorts of animal food, are prescribed by the religion of the Hindoos. But the 
ostentatious distribtftion is frequently commutative; an offering from the gain of iniquity 
bestowed on idle and sturdy priests. And thpugh a Hindoo would shrink with horror 
fiom the idea of directly slaying ji cow, which is a sacred animal among them, yet he 
who drives one in his car^ 'j^lea and excoriated as she often is by the yoke, beats her 
iirmiercifuDy from hour to 1)6nr, without any care or consideration of the consequence. 
Though therefore the institution of the two practices in question may be urged as an argu- 
ment for the originally benevolent turn of the religion which enjoined them, it will not at all 
follow that individuals^ who in future ages perform them in ob^ience to ^t religion^ must 
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also be benevolent ; an«l he who is cruel even to that creature for wliich he is taught by his 

religion to entertain the highest reverence, gives the strongest proof of an unfeeling dis- 

position. It is true that in many cases thtp^ are strict in observing forms. These are imlml . 

their religion, and the foundation of tlioir hoiJis; their castes arc implicated in tliem, and Mora 

in their castes ilicir civil stale and comfort. Dot of ilie seiitimeMr.s which the forms would ** Hindoos. 

seem to indicate, they are totally regardless. Though from the jihysical slrneiuri' of their 

bodie.s they arc easily .sii^tvjitible ot impressions, yet that they have little real tenderness of 

mind, seems very evident Irom several ciren instances. 'I’lie first that shall be mentioned is 

the .shocking liarliarity of thedr puiiislinients. The cutting off legs, hands, ivises, and ears, 

putting out of eyes, and oilier penal inflictions of a .similar kind, all perforiiicd in the coarsest 

manner, abundantly justify mir argument. 

A similar disposition to cruelly is likewise shown in their treatment of vanquished enemies. 

And in genera! a want ofsensihilily for withers is a very eminent characteristic of this people. 

The a))aihy with wliich a Hindoo views all persons jiiul iiitore.s'ts unconnected with himself, 
i.s such us excites the indignation of Kiiropeniis. At any rate his regards extend Inil to u 
vei*}’ narrow circle. Patriotism is alisoiutrdy unknown in Hitidost.'in. 

These observations leail us to another striking proof of want of hcncvolcnce in the Hindoos; 
namely, their dcricioncy of natural iilfection. It is admitted that examples are not very 
itiicomnion of parents who show much tenderness to their children, eqiecially during theiV 
infancy; but iiistinces on the other .side are .so general, a.s clearly to mark the dispositions 
of the peopit'. The following fuel is one out of many, I>y which this assertion might be 
justified. In ihe scmeity of grain which prevailed aliont (aiicntta in the jear a 

gentleman thcMi high, now still higher in ollice there, ordered his servants to huy any children 
that might he brought for sale, (for in times of ilearth Himloo p.irenis frequently sell their 
oflspring.) ami to till their mothers, that when the scarcity should he over, they might come 
again and receive iIumi* eliildivn back. Of about twenty thus humanely prc'^erved, most 
of whom were li’uiales, only ibn-e were ever inquired fi>r by their motlirrs. 'I'he .scarcity 
was neither e.xlrome nor long. The unnatural parents eaiiiiot be supposed to have perished 
from want, lor eaeli received moticv for her cliiki, and bj* the liberal eontiibntiun of the 
inhabiraiits of (!:ilciitl;», and chi» fly of the Kiirt)peans, i ice w'as distributed daily to multitudes 
at vnnon.s stations about liu* city. And vet notwiilistandiiig this f.ieiiityof obtaining food, 
n woman was at tlial time seen, in broad day. to throw away her inliinr child upon the 
high road. Most of the slaves in liimlosian (w-Imtc iIuw are used only for domestic 
services} li.ive lost tlieii freedom by the act of their parents. If the neces.sity is such at 
limes a'‘ to lead to this t. sped lent, is if n<»t als«) an occasion to call lorth the warmth of 
paivolal alleciion Fili.il and paietual allectioii appear equally tleficieni among them; 
and ill tlu' eonjug.d rJ.ition, llie < b.oaetei Mic mdiderenee ol the people is also discermble 
among tli«'S-' who come nmst wiilim the .spbeie of European ob^Tvaiion, namely, the lower 
ordei s. 

'I'lie doinestie .state of the better ranks is more concealed born general view; but Iron) the 
knowledge wliicb is acijnired, and fn»m the peculiar iis.-iges by wbicb marri.igc is governed 
iiinong die I bndoos, we have no ri' isoii to bilieve that it is idteii sweetened b\ generuiH 
.Ttiachmeiii or rational eiijtiyiiieiit. 'J'lie panics hiilirotlusl by their parents wlul.si mere 
cliildn n, Iraiisplanti'd, with minds imeuiiivaled ami ine.vpei ienecd, from the in.-tlernal 
zenana* into one ol tlieii own, iimied ulnisi reason is still m its infancy, cin give little more 
account of tin- silnalion in wh!c‘!i they find tliemsclvcs tii.m animals of a lower specie!* 

Alh'iiion and elioici- have bad no iidhience in tins conneetion, nur doe.^ it often happen that 
tile t.'iriiur is siutlual and iiiipioved. 'J'be pailies eoiitimie passive under ib.ii l.iw which 
first bioiiolil them together, .'\eeording to the di’spotic inatmers of the K.ist, the liiisband is 
lord, and the wile a seivant; seldom does lie tliiuk of making her a eompaiiion or :i friend. 

I'oiyg.iiny, wlncb is toler.ited among the Hmdoo'.. teiui'> still more to destroy all rational 
domestic socii'ty. 'Ibi- lumonr of the family, .’iiiil the pivserv.il ion of its c.iste, tiie most 
awful of Its eo'ictnis, depends on tin* repiit.iiion of the wife, iShe is .secluded from ail eyes 
lull lbo^e of her iic.iiest lehitions, and liic imet iriTitying and disgraeefui punishments arc 
held out against iiii.seondiiet. From so early an union, and such .siih.seipicnt e.ire, lOiiropeans 
may suppose that order and deconnn reign in the Hindoo zenanas'; but the eonebisum is 
founded on eoiijectnre, ratiiir than upon actuai knowledge. 'J'be proioiind reserve and 
eaiilioii obsrM'ieil by the mi'ii in their conciuel, and even in their conversation, respecting 
their family eonnect ions, keep all Ibreigners at a distance : aiui it is to the honour of the 
English, that there is peihnps no instance of liicir attempting an invasicn of the domestic 
reces.se.s of llie Hindoos, llul those who have an op])ortiiniiy of living among the natives in 
tlie interior of the country, see riiisoiis lor appiel lending that the ]*urity of the femule 
ehanu'ter is not always so well preseived in vealiiy, as in appearance. 

In a I'lsidence of .several years entiiely among the luuives, the jiresent writer heard so 
many charges of irregularity, and saw so immy disorders among the inferior ranks, that he 
could not Imi heliove the existence of a gross lax'iy of heli.iviour and principle in this great 
liranch of moiais, in some degree at least reaching to the belter da.sse.s. IJut the disgrace 
and lo‘"S wliich follow to the family Irom the proof of di.shononr in the wife, are siieh as to 
induce the partie.s concerned to iiii.sh up all matters of that sort, and to take their revenge 
in some .secret way ; they will seldciii .seek leihos openly, tmle.ss the aflliir has already 
been notorious. Acciisatnms by oiliei.s of siicb conlainmalioiis in laniilies, arc very comnion 
among the lower Hindoo.s, mul .scandals of the .same kind pass among the higher orders. 

Enmity, 
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Enmity, it is trim, may ho suppoficd lo have ith sliarc in tl)e.sc cliurf^es; it may occusionally 
i'ahncalo ihcm, mui uiulouhtedly aciivo in hrin^in^ them forward ; hut ihui it should 
always invent them, ami hliould poi>evere in u suectsteion of inventions which experience 
was ever ready to iliscredit, is not to h«- i-oiieeivrd. 'J’lio truth is, llie Hindoo writers oiui 
the Hindoo laws express the worst opinion o(* their M-omen, and seem to place all security 
in vijjilance, none in jniiiciple. -And, indeed, what fund of principle can minds W'hich have 
received no improvement in education, atid in ivhleh reason as yet has hardly he^un to act, 
curry into a prcmainrtt and iinchoson conjugal relation ? a relation, the early aimmcnceinenl 
of which is proh.ihly lo Ixi ascrilx'il to tlx* appreliensiou of parents for the conduct of their 
children. Imperious dominion, seclusion and terror, urc the means afterwards used to 
cnflircc the lidelity of tlx; wife. lJut oppnrtuiiities of guilt are not wanting. In the hours 
ofhusiuess, men arc generally at a distiince from the retirements of the women; they are 
often, ami for consulerahle periods, far from home ; fi'inales, who are the great instrumentfi 
of coiTupriiig 1 heir own .sex, are perinitlod access to the xeiianas; besides, the* Hindoo law 
allows women to couverse witli ^ineassees, a set of vagrant devotees, some of them most 
imieeeiit in their appearance. 'The conse<|Ucnccs are such as iniglil he expected. 

It is not however assorted or believed, that the infection of depravity has overspread the 
whole mass of females, many of whom, (hximod to JovIcsS confinement through life, ami a 
violent jirernatiirc death, are perhajw among the most iuolfensivc and suffering of the Hindoo 
race. As to the men, thoy are under iiltie restraint from moral considerations. 'I'lic laws 
of caste impo'.e rest rici ions and fines fi»r offeiit'es of tlx‘ nature in question, s» far as iAat 
distiucHon is concenicti, hut leave great scope lor new connections, and lor promiscuous 
intercourse, which is matter of little scruple or oliservation. licceplacles for women of 
infamous cliaracter are every where licensed, and the women themselves l/iivc a place in 
.society. 'J’he lemalc dancers, who are of this older, make ihe principal figure in the enter- 
taimnenls of ceremony given by the great. IndectMicy is lh(> h.isis oj iheir exhiliilions; yet 
children and young piTsons of both sexes are permitted lo he present at these shows, which 
have admittance even into llie principal zenanas,* Licentious coinieclions arc tlierefore most 
common, though sulisisting apparently without tliat intoxication of pas.^ion v\hicli Imrrics on 
tlic mind against conviction, and carried on withonl miicli concealnx'iit, nay almost with the 
insensiliility of brutes. On .such points, the Hindoos strm lo advert to no lule excejit wliai 
the law enjoins: there |s no sentiment diff'iists! at l.irge ihrou^’l* society, wliidi altae.lx's shame 
to criminality. W'idc ami fatal are the effects of this corriiption of inaniiers; a corruption 
not stopping here, hut extending even to the mniaiural piaclices of the ancient llcutlicns, 
though in these the .Muhoiin*daii.s are still more ahandom d. 

Europeans who, nut having 'm/VAv/ in Asia, aie aa|iMinteti only with n lew detached 
features oi tfie Indian ehuracter, may possibly ieei some lioiiht whether this sketch, which 
professes to trace hut the gnsiter and more pdpahle hues, is to he received as a sober and 
i'aitiiful representation. They will i(.asoii conrernmg the Hindoos from vvliat they have seen 
of human nature elsi'wheie ; and it is iinque.sli.)imi)l\ line, even that part ol‘ Morope which 
is most corrupt, olleis no such picture as that whicli has been drawn in the jiu ceding pa«;es. 
'I'hey m.iy he smggejed too by having lieard many tliseviidanl opinions on this very siihjecl. 
Eor some modern philosiiphers idreaily Innted at, l^llo^c niin has been to subvert , together 
with revealed religion, all ideas of the moral gj.venimenl of ih" Di'ily, and of man's respon- 
sibility Iki him, have exalted the natives ol the East, anil of other p:igan regions, into models 
of goodness situ! iimoeeiice. Other writers, with lar hetlei view's, indign.nil at the alleged 
delinqneiieie. ol Europeans in Iliiulostaii, havi desi-nlied the natives of ili.il eonnlry as a 
liarmles^, kind, peaceable, ami siinering lace. Olliers, ag iin, spoak r.iiin'r fioiii an admira- 
lion inspired by the supposed ])asl slate of the Hindoos, mixed with pity for their prtsenl 
sitiialiuii, llwiii from experience of iheir uciuul qualities and dispositions. And there may 
he others still, wlm have not hail much personal experience of the evils resiiliing from the 
state of society among the Hindoos, but being pleased with their ohseqiiionsMiss, and easily 
acquiescing in tiie licentiousness prevalent among Uiem, have been willing lo treat of tlieir 
character and prom-dings with indulgence. 'i'he doubts, however, arising from these 
sources, will, it is hoped, lie entirely lemuvcd by the coirohoralmg leslimoino.s now ahoui to 
he produci'd. 

It is indeed true, that travel h rs an* apt lo ibrin their opinions of countries and of nations 
from what they have themselves happened lo see; and it is also to he remembered, that of 
the many Enropeans who have visiU'il India, especially in later limes the opportunities, the 
means, and perhaps the tltvire, of infurmutiun, have been very different. W’e nmy all he 
sensible that more ucciirale ohseuvalioii and imiture experience often correct the first 
impressions vve receive, even of Euroju-an countries or phu*es new to us; and that it i^s no 
easy work to uti.iin lo a just and comprehensive knowledge of the. character of any people. 
Whilst an European, deriving a stqH’nority iruni In's race, or from the station he is appointed 
to ffll, regards only in a distant speculative way the effeminate exterior, adulatory address, 
and Mihuii'sive demeanor of the ilindnos, he nulurally enough conceives them to he a people 
in whom the iiiild and gentle qualities prcdoiuiiiule. He is apt lo consider them with u 
mixture of coinphiceiicy and ronleiiipt ; and even the had di^-posiiions towards each other, 
which he soon discovers to exist, in them, he may view with feelings analogous to those 
whicl) the petty malignity of chffUreii, or of beings of a diminutive species, might excite. 

Rut 

* Lord (Virnwtillis, soon after his arrival in j menl of this sort, to which he was invited l)y 
Bengal, refuHed to k; presoat. at an eittortaiii* | the Nabob. 
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moral eoniplexion there is a (IKlorence analogous to the uinereiice of the, luilijral colour of 
tlie two races. 

There is a standard to which, lor the elucidation oi this subject, we ittay largely appeal, - 
the records of the East Judin Coniptuiv, whicli contain an iinineiise colli’cliou ot i'acts 
rospecliiig the Ilindo(>s, and relating to v.anoiis suhioet'., political, judicial, Jiujiiicial, and 
coiumerrial. I'hose records less Ireqiieiitly proles’; to treat of eharacicr aiul conunou life 
than of matters ol business; bin it coiilinually happens, that thev ineidcntally developc the 
principles and eoiidnci of the Hindoos, .iiul that in a more convincing way than iljthe 
primary obj<‘Cl liad been to descrihe them. Nor do they contain the mere representations of 
1‘iuropeans, who migljt be sinjpeeled ol a tincture of partiality in this ciise, hut the naiives 
are ibeinselves brought upon llu' stage, and laaird tsniciTniiig eacli other. Tliese recortls 
will he found abuud.intl\ to subsianli.ite all that is ia re a>tvanced. 

'I’o inirodmv a gietil viuicly of <pui’niion> (roni so (’(.pious u souree (as minierous as they 
must be, to do jiiMice to the subject,) is not withm the compass ol the brief exposition here 
inleiidcd ; lint lifter having previously stated lire opinion of an inleliigent travi Her. who 
observed the manners of the tlindiMis in die hist centiirv, we shall seieet a lew extracts, eon- 
taining the seiilimciits ot persons ot distiiiguislied information and lesjieelability, wriliiig at 
dinVieiit periods, without any concert willie.ich other, and under no leinptaiion to dcfirecirttc 
the people oj whom tlie\ sp^ik. 

llFaNH.K, about l(>70. 

“ Ces sorfes de lois hnibaiv s ifoni nuvHUc rtrtlnf fe et nr son! {/nrirs nfriiva par 

“ fa Joi i/a't/s (luf prnitu.sr, tie regard.iut ijii’A leiirs iiiU'*ii*ts pi*‘M’ns, sans songer nuMues aux 
“ rinllii m s tjui ieiir pi uumii aiiiiei d( lem petfidie. et de leur hrutahte. 

“ I’onr se lirer de hMir. mams, il f.int etit oil !• pins fori, on n aviar rien (pu luiisse rw'wcr 
“ leiir .ivariee.’’ 

** .!e lie sai s'ii v a an monde, uia tmito.i pftiit ararv </ y//v.s sonfh.r f/nr o fft‘-fa " 

“ l.es I Jr.ilimens ^entr< tieniieiit ces penpl s d.nis (' -s errctiis ei siipi rsiHio'is, ei ptisni-nt 
“ Hff'fnrit /i/stpu‘K a fourlurtrs (t <) (its rt/atnirtt .Kt iatanirti. qne je ne Ics aiiiois jamais ph 
“ croire, si |e ne 111 ‘en ('lois plemeineiii iiifoim(h*'+ 

Mr, ScilAFTOK, l 7 of>. 

“ 'I’he (icntoos arr frun(f »tllf wart t nuf amf raparamn iftun thrtr Jan ajn maslrrs^ ami wh.it 
“ is more eMrrif»rdin..rv, /fn Ilnthuuns stfifl t vmtf ihv /tsf In mn/ ahu'^r nfpnai')\ .'nd sum 
fi> thhik if thru hn he (iiit/, hu ffKfotrha/ patt rf their pfinnfer tm t nrft and J’fujuirk. then 
iniqmfh s trill he pardoned." 

J^apnlfji and patnotistu, ihose viriiioiis luceiuivcs to great and iiobie actions, an nrre 
“ nnkinnrn ; .md wlan they ciase to far they cea'.e t(» oluy/’ 

•' .Snell of fie' Urahmerm .is- . ngage in the werlc! are pvta raUp the ivarst ofaH the (iin/uo^ ; 
J‘o>\ penmadid (hat the irafers of (fie (iaai/(.\ iriff pari/i/ flam from their end beinij 
“ exempted from the utmost riijoiir oj' Ihe eunrts aj’jn.diei iiiides the (onioo goM-rnnient, they 
“ ran into (he i/reafr^f ern'.v.?c.v,”;[ 

Ciovi.KNoa Holm K I, I,, about I'itiO. 

“A race of people m'Iio, from their infancy, are utter stnimjer.'i to the idea of eommon f.tfh 
“ and honerfi/J’ 

“ This is the situation of the hulk of the people of {ndostan. as well as of the modi rn 
“ Hrnhiniiis; amongst the latter, if we except one in a llionsaml, v.c gi\c diciii tner 
*' iiieasuro.'’ 

o ruc 

ll ni.iy lie prupev lo l■em u■k, that dll’ feaiuri’.-' ili.M’i])line. wliieli, with the llnhil^ of military 
hcK' .lelineKtcil, iire tnh( 11 iVoiii the IIiimIo'i clia- life, am.’it tln«i.\ a peieeplihh’ ili.'-tiiiedfin into 
laeliT SI,, it ij-i.m.nillv exists in ei\ il Jile. Tlicise fhf'r character, at Ica.'l uliiic ilicy reiniilii em- 
eetillciiM'ii who have pa^f^ed iheir time eliielly in li'nllcil In oar ciii|iioy ; hni wlieii the^ reliie ami 
oar Indi.’oi armicf., may iml have seen ii v. iih ■ i-epanile, ihei ••I'.'iimilale niori’ to ihe rest of iheir 
exaetlv the same aspects, 'rin* iniJitnry caste of ' emiiif ly ineii. 

the^ Tlimloori have a poj-tion of tliose ijaalitK". ' ! Voyngea dc Frmicoi.s Heniier, Tome T. pagi* 

Avliicl) usuidlv accompiiny tin; ]a'ore.ssioii of arms : InO. KiL’, 'foeie II. jiage IO .0 
belter pay, better lieatmenl, and our high repa- J Ueflccilmis on the tJo\enimeiit of IIilIl^o^lan, 
taiion in war, niako ii their interest. U* a1l!M;li ’ by I.iikc Sciaftoa, Esij. pages L’ti, 27. Jiec in 
lhciiH«‘lv(‘!* to ouv ftOTvicp 5 they are withdrawn the .•cinic work, page 19 fW setj. u striking 
from many of the conision.s of civil aH'aira, and . clmractcr of iho Miihoine(liin.s of rank in India, 
they arc under the powerful qoutrol of military i 
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Bui let Itini enter into dealings with them, let him trust them, or become in coiiteriw of iin- 
portimco dependent on tlicm ; let liiin, in short, by ihesc or any other inc.'ins, c<,me moiv 
upon 11 It'.vel with them, and be will llicn learn lictler to appreciate tlieir veal cbnr.ieter, I.et 
it ibereforc be recollected, ibnt as members of ibo same coinimniity ibe\ alw ivs stand, in 
many n'speels, on saeb a levi'i with tneli i.iber, snirering eoiitiniiallv from mutii.il injuries; 
and tliut it is in ibiis vicMing them, in considering not so iinicb tlic misebiefs winch tin y 
can <lo to us, as the evils wbicb lliey dilinsu tlirongh tlicir own .society, that we shall assign 
to them their true place in the moral scale. W'liethcr that is done here, shall then fore be 
clietM'fuDy left to the detenniiiatinii of iliose who have had n long ivsidciicc ariinng them, 
and extcri.sivc dealings with them. It is lu lieved that no person of this description will think 
the picture now given adds (icLilioiis fealiiro';, or aggravates real ones.* 

Jt Mill not, however, he understood that, what is here* advanced generally is to be applied 
to the utmost extent to every itiflividual and •very Ir.insaetioii ; it is the universality of great 
depravity that is here insisted on, — a general iiioral hue, iu’lM'ceii which aiul the Eiiropemi 
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« The Genloos in general are as degenerate^ craflg^ sttpersfifinus^ litigious^ and wicked a 
“ people^ as any race of people in the known worU, if w*l eminently more Kt», csperinlly the 
“ common run of lirahmins ; ntul we can truly uver, ihni iluriiig ulmiist five years that we 
“ presiiieil in the Judicial (’utcherv Court of Caleutin, newr any murder or other aiiocious 
“ crime came heftre tts^ hut it ?ras proved in the end a Brahmin was at. the bottom (fit,' * 

Lord Clivk, 17C5. 

« Tlie inlinbitants of this country, wc know by long experience, have mj attachment In any 
** obligation t 

Governor VEnEi,KT:J, .nbout 1768, 

It is customary with these |N>ople to spin out treaties to an immoderate length ; avaricious 
“ in the highest degree, they endeavour by every artifice to increase their exorbitant demands ; 
“ and faithless themselres, they are susgncicms of the faith of others'* 

« Ills (Hufl'ez llnhmi't Caun’s) chnnicier has little to distinguiMli il,fjcc/rf that low cunning, 
« intiigw:, and deceit, so general in this country** 

“ 'riic Nidxih Sujah-nl>l)owlah is our next ally, and, if gratitude can be any tie on an 
Hindostan heart, we have every reason to look upon 1dm us connected with us liy the most 
“ indissoluble bonds.” 

“His (.lewlinr Sink’s) cliarncter, like tlie in.njiirity of the great in Hindostan, is diatofii 
“ man absorbed in pleasure and luxury, weak, vain-glorious, aspiring, without experience or 
** abilities.” 

« 'I'be body of ibc people are in n niansuM* formed to bear the yoke. 'Phey possess nothing 
“ of the inquisitiveness of the European nations, Mtifi the most slender arts (i.e. in things 
“ unknown to them) are stiflicienl loohseine their understanding, and fit them for im]>licit 
“ submission.” 

It would he as easy to change the genius and manners of the people, as to prevent the Banians 
“ and followers of men in station from ahnsing their master’s name. Chatiscments may deier 
“ tlie oppression Ibr a moment, lint in such cases the servility of the / coplc must he removed 
“ before oppression ran he eradientid." 

“ An Englislmiaii will ever lie tiiifit to follow the subtle native through all his arts. 'I’he 
** treachery of Hindostan pioffssions will pi c/mre him better lor die liank declarations of bis 
** English allies.” 

“ 7'he venality which forms part of the genius of the. people, and which is hiown to f c vpcnly 
“ exercised, or tacitly a llowid by gorernim nt,wif hunt drawing any shame or disindit on the. 
guilty, or being thought any pei uliar hardship on the injuird 

lCr< ry fierson of any substance or character in this tountry, has ban sucfessivety tried 
« in the department of the collections. Fear, reward, .sirnity, and indnigenn, haw all 
faded, x\\\i\ ended in a short political foibea ranee, or additional lats of dishonesty and 
“ rapine.'" 

“ Tlio evasions and. artifices which are familiar to the natives of this fonntry, have ofleii Iieeii 
successful in screening them Ironi that C'pcii and niiiinli'sl deieetion which can jiisiifv 
“ punishment, 

“ (Vrtain it is that almost every decision of theirs (tlie Maliomedan judges, who eontinmd 
“ to decide in criminal niaUers to tlie lime of Lord C’ornwallisj is a eoempf hiirgatu with the 
“ highest Udder, 'I'he numerous ofii-nces wliich arc compronr.setl by line-, !ia\t’ left a great 
“ iiililtide fur very unjust detci minations. 'ri dling olleud'as, .md even many condemiu d 
“ on licli lions accusations, are frequently loaded wiili lie:i\y ilemamU; and. eapitul (rimiiio/s 
** are as often absolved by the renal judges.** 

The peculiar punishment of foifcitnig cash s, \o the Hindoos arc liable, is often 

“ inflicted from jtrivnte pique, and jiersonnl resentment among tlieniselvts.'*^ 

The Goveunou (Mr. IIastim.s) aiul (’oi'Ntn. of IJenijal, al.out 177r>, 

“The deceits of Rengal arc not, like the robbers in England, individnab driven to sneb 
“ despi'ratc courses by Kudden wants. 7'hry are rubbers by pn fission and eren by birth ; they 
“ arc formed into legular communities, and their fanii ties subsist by the spoils whiih thy bn'n^ 
“ home to them : they are all tin refore alike criminal : wreteln^ who h.ne placed themselves 
“ in a state of dethued war widi goveinmeiit, aiul are therefine wholly excluded from 
“ cvcTy licncfii of its laws. Be have riuiny instaniTS if their meeting death with the greatest 
“ insensibility.** 

“ The Iftigiousness and pcrsrrrranee of the natives of this country in their suits and eomphiiiitt, 
“ is often prodiiciivi- nut only of inronreuieiicc and. vexation to their ndirrsarivs, but also of 
“ endless (xpense raid at fual oppression.** 

“To curb ami rt'straln l.ivial nn<l gioundless complaints, ninl to deter rhienne and 
“ intrigue, which passions amongst (hes> jieople iftcn work to the undoing if their neigh- 
“ hours , , . .”11 

Mr. Shore 


page the Ai»pemlix to his *• View of bengal,” arc 
valuahk*. 


• llolw'dl’s llistorieal ICvenIs, Vul, I 
22S. and Vol. II. page lol, 
t Cited in Ihilt’s < 'ousideraliona, Vol. TIL 
ApiMMidix A, page .'k'h 

I Jicsides what has beeii already said of him, 
wc may add, that ho was a w'cll informed Her> 
vant of the Company ; and that many papirs in 


§ N'l'iel't's \ iiwv of the Knglirdi Goveniineni 
ill R<*ng.*d ; Driginjil ]*jiper.s in tlie Appendix, 
pages. 58, 102, HW, lO.i, 108, A«'. 

J| Uepurts of the Secret Coiimiitteo of the 
House of Common^ 1772, Appendix, No. 2. 
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Mu, Sfiouu,* about 1783 or 1 7SJ<. ~ — 

*• The nntiPf a are timifl ami svnu/r. As individualSf llioy nro inaofmf In (htir inl’ni(tts\ 

“ to tlieir supcni>i*s, "eiiemlly sjX'jikiii:', submissive, tliougii t!u-v mo lo ilu-m niso tfuiffjf of Viewot’dicMiinils 
“ inso! nice, when Ihctf ran he. sn u’it/i impunity. Individuals have huh mnsr of hi>in>in\ i\m\ <>f the IIuhIoom. 

»* the nathm r> wholly void of public virtue. They make, md I ho t-nsi sirup I- of fpn/,/ 

“ where faUehmd is attended with adrantnyc; yo! both IliiKloos niul .Malionu il.ii -. i pm- 
“ tiiiuolly speak of ilu-ir credit and reputation, by which tiiev moan little ni ue tliiii the 
appearance they make to the world. 

Cunning and arfifat is wisdom to them. To dcccire ami orer-repeh is to anpiirr 
“ the character of n wise man. The greatest disgrace they can sujfvr is to loa' their (nstr^ 

“ or as we say, to be excornmnuicated. This punidiiiicnt i'» inlliotctl for ilio bir;ul> nf 
** the injunctions oF tlu*ir religion, or wluit is the same, oF the onlinancos of ilu ir 
priests.” 

“ To lie, steal, plunder, raeish, or murder, are not deemed suficient crimes to merit expnhivn 
“ from sM'iefy.** 

** IVith a Hindis), all is centered in himself; his own interest is his guide ; anibiiion i-, a 
“ .socondary rpiality with him, and llie love of money is the st)nre<‘ oFhis pa-sion.” 

** 'Plu* advantage tliey derive over Europeans, is by praclisimj those arts (fmeanmss 
“ which an European detests. A man most be ionu A(orAiN"rri» wnn timmI, hfor he 
** ran believe, them capable of that barefaced fahehood, servile athdulion, and diiib'/nfe 
“ deception, which they daily pnirti.se. It is in vain that we senieii for iii' n ol eiil gl.K m d 
“ niider.slanding, deep reasoning and n flection, aiming the natives. 'I lie ediirm^in ol iIk’ 

Hindoos i.s con lined to 1 1 ’.eir being taught their own language. 'J lie Mahoined.iii'^ aie 
“ little belter instroeied : tin* aeqni-ition of a few moral or polilieai maxims, uliirli in 
‘‘ i^raetice they neglect, is all they ktiow ol the art id government; if exet|ili»ms !»■ 
iiiuntl, tliev are very rare. An linglisliinan eaniu»t t!e*-eend to //fO'c ////A pnti tires t>f(i;’/)i is- 
“ s^inii, or extortion, so familiar in the laifires, his mind tcrolt.K at (la idea of Ifinii. And .uliel’ mg 
** even tltal some are by habit, eonncclion, or necessity, lieeome deprated, there .du i- a!!. 

“ in evi'i’V hreast. a sense of honour oud virtue that reeoih from the low. rino ..s ait.s ofo lo Hk 
“ of Bengal, ll is the liiisiness if all. from the Ityoft to the J)etvan. to cuiieit.l and ilemre ; 

“ the simplisf mnttersofjavt are desanudly covered with a a if. thruwjh irlrrh no latrioit inidn-. 

" standing ran proifrofi.’' -j 

Sir ,1omn Ma< rm-R.suN', (jovernor-(«eni lal. about libj-d. 

“ I am afraid tlial the pieinre uhich be (Mr. Shore) ilraws, ami the low i bb at v\l,ie!i 
** states the popular virtm’s of the I3engale/e, .'ire not Jiefifu ns repn sfufntion.t’* ^ 

(’oiatM'E Sir Robert R.tKKEU. 

It is’ VI 11 known that iieiilK r promises nor o.itli.s Iiave been able to bind ihLs li'c.n hi kmi.s 
“ M’ct of people to tiii'ir engagement'', .'sujalt Dowlah was liki* all other Indos'aiineis, nc't 
** observing nmeb faith vhen it was his intere.sl to do otliei wise.” Ij 

The ti.iM'Criber of the preceding pagt.s, writing at a distance fioni pi.Mie ellei'.and 
possessed ol few nnptiblished doemnenis, is not able to a.idnee any ci mpvelu nsi\e opi.iirn 
delivered liv Lord (’ornwallis respecting the natives: but in tlie many jiujuns on almo^^l .11 
.subjeets eoimeeleil vidi Ills govennmmi, wliieli his Lordship lias enteu-il on ihi- i\ cords of 
the (’ompaiiy dm ing Ins adminislr.ition, his sentiments must be idmml.nitly ‘"een. aix! to 
tfiose papeis die reader is ii'feircd. withont fear oftluir e<'Mr.nliriing the mi \vs he:e idvcsi. 

A government of reform, like bis Lord’diip’s. implies a m ii'c ol many <\isting iwils, ami the 
eoiuluet in one .striking instance of a person so coioiderate and hnmaiie, is entided lo 
parlieidar nolier. 'I'liougb civil and altonlive to the nalivis, he l.iot repiwd no riopmeiue 
in any of them, nor has he had a single individual, either Hindoo or Mahona don, oboof Ins 
person, above the rank of a wen ad .sir rant, contranj to the yvnua! itsni/i e/' nun off itpying stuk 
stations as hr filled, 

Upon one vm’V important subject, the criminal justice «»f die conmrv, lo the administiaiion 
of wliieli Lord Coniwullis has given a new coirlitutiun, some ol his obsrrv.'.tions, written as 
iniroiluclory to that tssential impiovcmenl, are here exhibited. 

:td Decemblu, 17JU). 

“ ^J’lie regnlalion of justice in criminal ca.ses, altluMigh coiistitutii g one of’ ti e most 
“ essential re(|ulsiles of good govi riimeni, \et iieter appeiirs (.is far as c-in be liaeed) to have 

“ receivoil the attention it .so veil merits, uiuler any system, lUher t>f die Mogul oi liiiidin* 

” adininisiration in India The next alteration I would pmpose is dial alruiciy alluded 

“ to, ill regard to the option left to the next of kin to remit the sr itence oi ll i- 

“ law and jiardon llie criminal. 'I’lie evil conseqnemT.s, and the crimes wlntli heiviiy 

“ escape 


* Now Governor fJenoral nflleiignl. 

■f To lliisdcedtiraUon from u witness einiiieinly 
competent, attention i.s particulnriy n'liuesfed. 

J The whole of thi.s eurioiw pitper is inserted 
ill the rarliuuieiUary Lroi-eedings awninst i\Ir. 
liastings, Ajipciidix to Vol. H. page (i7. — '/he 
Uemarhs in the. preceding sheets were penned 
(44.5.) 


bi/ore this donnnenf v'tis rxnnnnrd by the writer 
of them. 

§ rnrliaincnlarv IVoerediii^^s aj.niin,-'t Jlr. 
Ibisdiig-, Appendix to Vol. 11. ]i.ige fvo. 

:i Ibid. Apjieudix to Vol. I. page 2*J9, and 
I Vol. II. pape X. 
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escape piinisliment, nrc so niuiiifeht »imI frequent,, tljut tn take awny il»e (Iwcrelicm 
“ ol'llie relations, seems iibsoiutely reqijwie t‘> secure an equal adininisfratlon of justice, 
“ arui will coiistiuile a slron^r additional check on the roniiiiissioii of murder and other 
“ (TmetSf which arc mm\ no doubt, ofien perpdml<^ under the idea of un easy escape timmgh 
“ the notorious dft'vt of the ^xistimj laWt which ^t^nra^ perhaps was confined ‘o appeals, or 
“ private pi oscTiil ions by the next of kin, and had no application to public prosecutions 
“ in the nauii* <if the sovereijjn, pud which is hesitles peculiarly inapplic:d)l(; to this 
“ country (however it may have suited the society it \v»»6 ojipinally intcnde<l for) j bccaii.se 
“ where Prabui his commit murder mt any jiersm of the Hindw) refigion, they know that they 
“ do so with abhost jterfect impunity, .since in most cn-ses it cannot be expected that any 
(ientoo will ever desire, or be coiist'iiting to the death of a Hruhniin, of which a case 
“ txjiclly in point is now de{)cndiiig before tlie Board, from Benares, where a Brahmin 
“ having iruntunly killed kis wife, has, although confessing and runviefed of the crime, keen 
“ pardoned by her relations. But it i.s unnecessary to have rceomse to the testimonies ol 
the matristrates to prove the abnses practised in these courts. I'lic midtitudes of criminals 
“ with whieli the jails in every district aie now crowded, the numerous murders, robberies, 
“ and bur glories, daily committed, and the general insecurity of pen on and property which 
“ prevails in the. interior parts of the country, are melancholy proofs of their having 
“ lonj; and too «ieui*rtdly existed. 'I'he inefficucy of die chiiiso in the enp;aj;;ements of the 
“ landholders, making them responsible for sdl robberies, has been long cxpc'iieiiced, and .so 
“ far IVoin protecting the coiiuliy, lliev or ibeir poluv officers (wlio in general purchase their 
“ ap]>ointments, fu- pay an aiiinial eoiiMderalion for tlieni) are bnl loo often coiieerned in the 
•' enormities li is their duty to prevent.’' 

When this great change in the administration of criminal justice was in contemplation, 
vaiioiis queries were proposed to the Engii.sh niagistraU's stationed throughout the country, 
lespecling the existing stale of the pohee. 'J'heir answtMs, which are inserted at Icngtii in 
the |•e((Jrds of die Bengal govenmn iil, present a scene of shocking disoriler. As it would be 
loo tedious to insert the whole of them itjwn a subjoel so little questionable, one only, which 
goes into eliaracler as well as facts, shall be tpiotcd. It is from Mr. Rockc, the magistrate 
of Jessore. 


I)F.cr.MBr.n, 17K9. 

“ The punishments liowever, though they exceed in vaiiety anil severity those inflicted 
by a liritisli court of justice, do not appear at all adctpiiiti; trj ilie Mippressu>n of crimes ; 
“ and of this the Eougedary recortls, to the present hour, will hear a mtdaucholN testimony 
“ as well with regard to the number, ns the nature* ol the olfenees, always to he found in 
“ the calendar, 'flic partiality ol the natives of this country to n prolcs'.ion they h.ivc 
“ once embraced, and their extreme I'elnclancc to (|uii it, are notorious, 'j’lie same princi- 
“ j)le and iolit'renl piejudice whicli attach the nuchanic to his j^ariicular line of prolession, 
“ operate equally upon tlie robber, honso-hivaker, or murderer, who, desperal" a^ his occii- 
“ p.uioM is, elierislies It as much, holds it as dear, and foih»ws it a** .systemaiically, fis the 
*■ peaceful iiu reliani his easy and lucrative one. x>esides tins, tlie consutiilional apathy of 
‘‘ the natives of this conntrv, and the patience wiih whicli they endure pain, and even resign 
“ life, reiidei tliein, for the most part, regardless of corporal sulferance ; and principdiy to 
“ this Cause may he ascribed llic reasmi, why crimes of all descriptions still continin- to he 
‘‘ perpetrated, alrhough such frequent sacrifices arc niade to the ollended laws.” 

“ Dflhe eflecis produced l)y the ililTereiit modes of punishmeiit in this country, wc have 
fre((iunt exjiericiiei*. It may Ik* iieeilless to particnlai izc die inililer ones inflicte^l (or 
trifling oficnces, us their effects ni.ay he judged of from whal we .si*e produced by those 
“ of greater magnilnde, and more severe ualure. Perpetual iinpri.somnent is, I think, 
*• improperly regarded as a punishment of a higher order. 'I’o British miiuK. the idea 
“ it conveys is indeed dreadful; hut there is nothing in it to terrible to a native of Bengal, 
“ to whose iiaiiiral indolence and inactivity, a life of tliis nalure is perfeetly congenial, and 
“ whilst the necessaries and comforts of life arc widiin their roach, the restr.iini they are 
“ under is a circinTistniice of no great hardship to them, being seldom or never so close ns to 
“ debar lliein from intercourse with the re.st of the world. The effects of this puiiisliment 
“ are, I apprehend, never such as must e^idently have been expected from it, as being 
III rank immediately next to a capital one. Jakss of a hand or a loot is undoiiluedly a 
puiii.shinont of a very severe nature, a.s licitig not only a painful and dangerous operation, 
iuit at once dejiriving the Inidy of a most u.seful limb, and stamping u mark of indelible 
•• infamy upon it, niul yet this i.s .so little regarded, that many an oftemkr, m apprehension, is 
“ybw«f//o hate already forfeited a limb, and sometimes even tiro, to the laws. Death, the 
“ last, and in the general opinion of mankind, the greatest of all pimislunenls, faih here 
' greatly of its intendi'd I'ttect. Portijiul by the.tr strong religions prejudices and notions of 
“ predestination, and not iinfregnentty elated with the idea of sujfenng as nnntyrs to the cause, 
“ and amidst the piaycrs and applauses of their confederates, ernniuah in this eoimtrij meet 
" dtath with indijference. and cow/Misurc.” 

AiUheniic relalioiis of the iraiisaetions of Uiiuloo nations, and Hindoo individuals with 
each Ollier, would constitute a very satisfactory kind of evidence in the ilhisiralion of their 
charaeier. But of true history they poftsess few records. The genius of (he* govenimcnr, 
and the genius of the people, were alike unfavoiirahle to that species of composition. Such 
accounts however ns have reached us of their ancient wars, exhibit pictures of cmiiieiil cruelty 
and injustice. 

Of 
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or recent tiinesy the pubife ncciii'i’ences, in which Ktiropeiiris have l)urr. parties or tvit- 
nesBe.s are genernll}' di^Iiised t)irou;;Ji voJiimiiioiiK oflSciiii writinjtfS which if ncci^s^iblc 
coiihi not be perspicuously contracted within one division of this limited work; and of 
private observation and ex|>t:'rience, which might have fiirnishcti man^M'iirioiis and insinic- 
tivc collections, seldom has it been the practice to register accurate tletails. Ilm happily caie 
testimony presents itself^ which unites with umjiiesiionabJc authority, views of Iliiuluo 
character, in a country never nndej a Mahoinedan power. 'I'bis country is Nepaiil, anti 
the relation is given by Father Joseph, a Homan missionary of known irspectahility in 
Hengal, from whom it was eommnniealed by Mr. (now Sir John) Siioie', to the A‘‘iaiie 
Socict)'*. Father Joseph was in Nepiiul in the year 1799. 'I’hree chiefs of ih'ii region 
then contended for sovereignly, and .some of their proceedings are described in llic following 
extracts. 

** '4'he inhabitants of Cei tijKire, receiving no support from the King of Lelit-l*attaii, U) whom 
“ tliey were subject, applied for assisiimce to (lainprejas, who immediately inarched witli 
** his whole army to their relief, gave battle to the army of tiie King of Ciurc'lia, and 
“ obtained a complete victory. A brother of the King of GorcMia was killeil on the held 
“ of battle, and tlie King Inniseif, by the assistance of good lieureis, narrowly escaped with 
“ liis life, by fleeing into the mountains. y\fler the action, the inhabitants of C'eitipore 
“ demanded Gainprejas for tlieir King, and the nobles of the town went to confer wiili 
“ him on the busineb.s; briftff ail munnhkd in the same ajmriment with the Aiwiy, they 
“ were all surprised and seized by his people, /if ter the seizure of those persons, (iainjtrejos, 
jterhaps to revenge hinmif of these nobles for having rejused their concurrence to his 
“ nomination as At//j 7 (upon a former occasion) p/7»r/A7y caused sonic of them to be put to 
“ death ; another, by name, Dannvanta, was led throvgh the city in a V'oinnn\s dress, atony 
*♦ with several others, chathed in a ridiculous and whimsical manner, at the expense of the 
“ nobles of Lilit-Paf tan. 'I'hey weie (Iumi k(‘pl in close coidincnient fi>r a long tune ; at 
ia.sL, after making certain promises, and interesting ail the principal men of the coimiiy 

“ ill their helmlf. Gainprejas set lliem at lihm-iv ” 

“ 'I'lu: King ol‘ (iore’lm, despairing of his ability to get ptwM'ssioii of tla* plain of Xepiiul 
*• by strength, hoped to effect his pwrjsise by causing a famine ; and with this design, staiioned 
“ troops at all the pusses of the luoiintaiiis, to prevent any intercourse with NepanI ; ami Ins 
*• orders tverr viost rigorously obeyed, for every jwrsnn w/w was found in the road, with only 
“ a little salt or cotton about him. was hung upon a free ; and he caused ail the luhubitanis if 
“ « neighbouring village to be put to death in a most cruel manner ; even the women and riiit- 
“ t Iren did not escape for haring supplied a little cotton to the mhabiturils of Xcpaul ; and 
*' when I arrived in that country at the beginning <f 17H9, fV was a most horrid sjm tacie to 
behnld so many pwplc hanging on trees in tin road. However the King of’ Gorc'li.i, being 
“ also disappointed in his expcctalioii.s ol gaining his end by this piojecl, lomenied disM‘ii- 
sums among the iiohieK ol tiu lhr<‘e kingdoms of NepanI, and uttuehed to his |)ari\ many 
“ of the piineifial oius, by liohlmg forth to tiiem liberal aiul eiiiicing promises, for whie'li 

“ purpos(> he had about two thousand IJralmiins in liisservi e ” 

“ 'File iidiabitants of CVitipoie having already sustained six or M*ven months siege, a nohh 
“ of Lelil-F.itr.m, called Dannvanta, fled to the Gorc’ha partv, and Ireacheioiisly iiitio- 
dmvd their .11 my into tile town; the inhabitants might still have delended thenistlvis, 

‘‘ having many othei fovtnss^s in the parts of the town to Vi iieal to; hut tin- people of 
‘‘ CJorc’lia having pnhiisinsi a geiieial anmcslv, the mhaiiitniits, greatly exhansted h\ the 
l.itigues of a hmg so-ov, .surrendered themselris pristaieis vpmi the faith of that juouust. 

“ In the iiK.in lime the men of (Joir’h.i si izul all ilie g.nes .iinl ft»ruessi-s vMihin the town ; 

*• but two days afterwards, JkiVhwmnrayan, who was at Navaenfa (a long da\ ’.s imirney ilis 
tiini), issued an order to Suruparatna, his brother, to put to death some of the principal iu~ 

“ habitants if the town, and to rut off the noses and lips of every one, even the infants, who in re 
“ not found in the aims of tin ir mothers, ordering at the same time all tin noses and lips irhieh 
** had been cut off to be pn set vi </, that he. might ascerUnu how many soids there were, and to 
“ change the wimii if the town into Saskatupur, v'hich signfes the town o/rnt nose.s. ’I'hv 
“ order was carried into execution with every mark if horror and criie/ti;, none escaping but 
‘‘ those wlu) could play on wind instrumuits ; although Father Mielniel Angelo, who w-itiunit 
“ knowing that such an itdiuman seem* was then cxhilnled, hail gone to the house of ISuru- 
“ p.'iraliia, iiiteiredod mueh in favour of the pool iniiahitants. Many of them put an did 
“ to their lives in ilespuir; others cam«* in great ImmIks to us in .seareh of nunlieines, ami it 
was most shocking to .sec so many living people with their teeth and noses, reseinhling the 
“ skulls' of the deceased.” 

“ During the siege of ('al’hmandu, the Hrahmins of GorcMia came alinosi eveiy night 
“ into the city, to engage the cliiels of the people «m the part of their King; ami the mme 
efleetually to impose upon poor Gainprejas. in.iny of the principal Hrahtnins went to his 
” house, and told him to pel severe with confidence, ihni the chiefs of tin* Gore’lia army 
” were HtUHcheil to his cause, iiiul that even they themselves would di liver up ilieir King, 

” Fnl’hwmarayaii, to his liamls. Having hv ihese ariilices procured an op]>i)i’liiini\ of di- 
“ lachiug from his party all Ins principal subjeeis. leinptiug them with liheml |M'omisv‘s 
“ aecoriling to their custom, one iiiglii the im*ii ol Giirc*lia enteied i he city without oppo- 
‘‘ sition, ami the wretched Gainpnjas, fK’rcoiving he was betrayed, had scarce tiim; t-i eseapi* 

“ with about three hinulrod of his l)e.st and most faithful niiHlo.slaiiy troops, lowm-ds Fehi- 
“ Pattuii, which place however he reached the same night.* 

* Aliialie Tiewnreheei. Vol. II. page .SO". 
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“'I'lio Kill*? of Gon’liu liiiving nnidc himself innster of Cul’hmmulu, in the year 1768, 
“ IxTssisU'd in tin.* attempt of posse&siiig himself also of the city ofLelit-Puttnn, promising all 
the nohies that ho would sidfer them to nmuin in the ftossessioti of their properly, thui he 
“ would oven aiigint>nL it ; mid hecuuse the nobles of Lclit-Puttan placed a* reliance on the 
faith of his promises, he sent his domestic priest to make this protestation, 'i'hat if lie 
•’* failed to iieipfit himsplf of his promise, he should draw curses upon himself and his family, 
“ even tii the fifdj, past, and succeeding generation ; so that the unhappy Gaitiprcjas, and 
“ the King t>l Lelit-Patlan, seeing that the nohility were disposed to render themselves 
“ snhjet’i to the King of Chtrc’hii, withdrew themselves with their people to the King of 
“ Ifhjitg.iii. When the city of I^elit-Patlan hccnine suhjcct to the King of Gurc’ha, ho 
“ conliiiiied for some time to treat the nohility with great atieiitiuii, and proposed to appoint 
“ a viceroy ol'ihe oily from among them. Two or three montliK uftei wards, having appointed 
“ the day for making his forimil entrance into the city of Lelil-Piiltun, he made use of 
“ in/munrahk straUufems to get into his possession the persons of the nohility^ and in the end 
“ suettYded. lie hud jircvailed upon them to permit their sons to remain at ctnirt, as coin- 
])aaions uf his son ; he had dispatched a, iiohle of each house to Navacut, or New Fort, 
protending that the apprehensions he enterUiined of them bail prevented bis making n 
“ public entranec into the city ; and the remaining nobles were snzed at the river without the 
“ town, where, they went to meet him, agreeable to a prior engagement. Aflerwarils he eittercd 
“ the city, made a visit to the temple of llaghcro, adjoining to our habitation, and passing in 
“ triumph through the ciiy amidst immense numbers of soldiers, who composed his train, 
** cnleied the nival palace which had been prepared for his reception; in the mean lime, 
“ pai tics of his soldieis broke open the houses of the nohdily, seized nil their eifects, and 
“ threw the iiilialiilants of the city into the iilmosi cointernation. A/lcr having cawed nil 
“ the nobles who were in their power to be put to death, or rather their bodies to be mangled 
in a horrid Manner, he departed with a dc^sign of besieging B’hat;;an, and we obtained 
*'■ ])(;raiissiun, ihrongh the interest of his son, to relit e with all the Christians into the 
“ p.js>,essi()ns of the i’'-jjgli'‘h.” 

A midiitude of other (juotations wdiicli might be made in ilhistrntion of the Hindoo 
ehataeter, holit from raod(>ni pnhiicatioits and from authors of more ancient d.ite, as Sir 
'I’homas Howe, Hamilton, IJahheus. Nienhoff’, Tavernier, and others, me for the sake of 
brevity omiuetl ; hut jn it tnay he iiiU‘r<*sliiig to see the sentiments of so distinguished a 
elijiracior as 'i'imour, or Tauierl.ine, upon the suhjoet in (|Ucslion, these extrticls sltidl he 
eloseil with a (jiiofation from his Institutes*, supposed to have been cotnpiled A.l). MOO. 

‘‘ The inhahitaiils of 1 limit )slan arc equally debilitated in their corporeal, and inert in their 
** mental ftcullies; jtiexorahle and penurious to stieh an extriMiic, that only perstinal violeiiee 
“ can cnfoice jnsliee. Regardless of honour, ami indeecnl in their dress, they s.ieritice their 
lives for tnllis and are indefatigable in unworlliv pursuits: whilst improviilenl aiiil 
“ iin;)i iiileiit, ilii lr ideas arc eonhiied and views circumscribed. \\ hen reih'ced to j>o\ejty, 
*• they p.itieii'.ly have recourse t > the most menial employments, forgetting their previous 
eiieii iislawe.’s, and srldtun iju.liiiig the woild will, mil injuring ihiir henefaeloi’s ; hut 
“ whilst tlie acquisition of lieli •? tempers every atrocity, iiivlolence perva.Ies their most 
iiioinenton- ti.iiisaetioiis. Tin- native of Hiiuhistan has no pr< teiisiitiis !(• hum.inity hut 
tin- hgiiie; wliilst imp -slure, Ir.uul, and deception, are by him coiisid.-red as mciilorimis 
“ a(-(\Miijdisliiiu-nls.”i 

Of the Muliom-'dans, who mix in eoi.sider.dihi nnmheis will) the former inhahllants of all 
the e.iniitiies niuiliietl by their arms m I liiiilostan, it Is necessary also to say a lew woids. 
Originally of ilic 'lailar i.ice, prom!, fii-rce, and lawless; attached also to their superstition, 
w'liicii cherisheil ilii ir n ilive propensities, they weie renti- reil by success yet luori* proud, 
siiigmnarv, m-iimi.:!, and higoticd. 'iheir governiiiciit, lliougli rncliorutuil iimler tin* house 
ol‘ i'imo-ar, was iiniiouhlcdly a violent despotism, and the delegated administration of it loo 
oftc'i ;i s.-veo- op])iessI.)ii. Jhv.-ikmg through ail the ivslraints of morals which ohstriieted 
iluir wa. to p.iwci, they afti-rvv.irds abandoned themselves to the most vicious indulgence^ 
.'Old t'le most ati i)cit)us crueltie*. i^erfidy in them, was more signal llain in the Hindoos. 
Successive treacherie.s, assassinations, ami iisiirpiition', mark their history inoie pci haps than 
tliai o!':i:iy other pcijde. 'I'he profevsion of arms was studied by them, ami they cultivated 
th" Persian le.irmng. Tiuy introduced .-Vrahic laws, fornieil for ludc ami ignorant trilus, 
ami ill the administration of ihe.n, as may he judged iVorii the specimen above exhibited, 
were most corruj)i. 

Every woillly piofc'shm, indeed every ctiur.sc of secular business, was in their avowed 
opinion (,iii opinion which they still hold) irreeoricileahlc with strict virtue. Commerce, 
and the details of the finances, they left cliiefly to the Hindoos, whom they despised ami 
insulted, ^^'her^ their government still prevails, the character resulting from their original 
temper and supcrs'tition, aggravated by tlie enjoyment of power, remains in force. In our 
pi oviuces, where their aiUhoiily is subverted, and where many of lliein fall into the lower 
lines ol’life, that character In'tomes less obvious; but with tnore knowledge, and more pre- 
tensions 

* So in tlie origiiuil ; hut. it seeins to be an j lias delineated. If it be said, that thepc are the 
error of iIk' press, the sense l•eqliiI‘ing that it i n'presentations of conquerors and forcjignerp, it 
slioiild he “ wo relianec.” ^ ' may he replied, that, they are not opinions 

t Maekay’s AHialic Miscellany, Vol. I. pagi- | advanced in a state of hostility or coiilroveiNy, 
'I ids pivuiie nmy be compared with that i bul mature ob-iervatioiis, niade in a timo of 
wiiieli Sir.ToJm Shore, drawing likewise from the 1 settled government, after many years* experieiiee 
life, move than three hundred years ailterwui'dis 1 of the belinviour of llic Hindoos to each other. 
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tenfioiM to iAtegrim thoy are as UAprineipled as the Hindoos, Their perfidy, however,, and — 

licentiouanea^ are the perfidy^ ana licentiousness of a bolder people.* 

From the goyeiapiment and intermixture of die Mahome^ns, the Hindoos have certainly yiewoftheMonds 
derived no improvement of character. The invaders may fairly be supposed to liavq con- the Hindoos, 
trihnted their sliare to the general evils, and even to Imve iherensed them. Bui titey did not 
pr^uoe those avils^ nor could thc^ have perpetuated them in opposition to the genius and 
spirit of the Hindoos, who are in number probably as e^ht to one* They may therefore be 
considered rather as constituting an accession, than as giving a character to the mass. The 
vices^ however, of die Mahomedans and Hindoos are so homogenous, diat in stating their 
effects, it is not inaccurate to speak of both classes under the description of thh one collective 
body into which diey are now formed. 

ijpon the whole, then, we cannot avoid recognizing in the people of Hindo«tan a race of 
men lamentably degenerate and base, retaining but a feeble sense of moral obligation, yet 
olisdnate in their disregard of wliat they know to be right, governed by malevolent and 
licentious passions, strongly exemplifying the effects produced on society by great and 
general corruption of manners, and sunk in misery by dieir vices, t in a country peculiarly 
calculated by its natural advantages to promote the happiness of its inhabitants. I'he 
delineadon from which this conclusion is formed has been a task so painful, that nothing 
except the consciousness of meaning to do good could have induced the author to proceed 
in it. He trusts he has an affecting sense of the general imperfection of human nature, and 
would abhor the idea of needlessly or contemptuously exposing the defects of any man or 
set of men. If he has given an unfavourable description, his wish is not to excite detesta- 
tion, but to engage compassion, and to make it apparent^ that what speculation may have 
ascribed to physical and unchangeable causes, springs from moral sources capable of cor- 


CHAP. III. 

Causei which hate produced the present SUttation and Character of the Hindoos. 

IN investigating the peculiar characters of different nations, it is Iwth usual and reasonable Causes of the Situa» 
to ascribe them principally to the influence of climate, of government and laws, and of Clmracter 

religion: it will be proper, therefore, to lay before the reader the situation of Hindostaii of the Hiudoos. 
with respect to each or those particulars, that he may be enabled to judge whether the wrctclied 
slate of society and manners among the Hindoos, who, as has been already observed, have a 
general identity of character, may not fairly be traced to that source. 

The climate of India, particularly of the soutlveast provinces, must be allowed to be less 
favourable to the human constitution than the mure temperate regions of Kuropc. Tite 
bodily frame is less strong and hardy, the faculties have less em rgy, their exercise is less 
expanded and delightful, ardour is checked, the oppressed spirits yield more t*u.»!ily to indo- 
lence and indulgence, and the fertility of the soil easily supplying the lew natural wants of 
the natives, aids this propensity. Nevertheless, in developing the causes of the Hindoo 
character, too much seems sometimes to have been imputed to the climate ; eflects greater, 
and of more necessary result, than fair examination will confirm. 

The inhabitants of foreign descent, who continue the use of animal food, especially the 
Armenians, a sober people, are more rolmst tlian the Hindoos; and to speak of the Hindoos 
thcmscivcs, their military tribe lias discovered, under foreign tliscipline, a considerable share 
of active vigour. The Banians, and all titc trading part of the community, arc capable of 
long sedentury application. I’ortcrs, boatmen, runners, and others of the labouring class can 
endure severe fuligtie. Multitudes of devotees manifest a resolution and perseverance in 
painful sufferings altogether astonishing. And with regard to the faculties of tiie mind, the 
Brahmins, who have cultivated learning, hove certainly evinced tlu-niselves an acute, Mibtie, 
and penetrating order of men. I’licse circumsiaiires show that the ))eoplt' ir) general are 
equal at least to decent application in different lines, susceptible eien of a stnaig iinpul-v:*, 
though not perhap*! of great contiiuicd energy. And it i** reasonable to believe, that were 
those evils corrected which do not arise from the climate, tln-y would in time hold a much 
higher place among the hinnan species than they are now c.ipabie of maintuining, 

'I'he despotic mode of go^Ttiment which generally is prevuient in the fckist, and appears 
at all times to have subsisted amoiig the Hindoos, has undoubtedly hud a very considerable 
influence in the formation of tlieir duiracter. Wlien a man finds biniself dependent on tfic 
will and caprice of another, he thinks and acts as n degradctl lading; his regard for all that 
is valuable in life is reduced to the ilcgree of personal interest which he has in it, hi — - 


atioii of finding truth and justice its associates, it is not productive of integrity and veracity. 
The arts of deception, suppleness, and servility are resorted to, and thus a system of false- 
Ijood and naiTow sclfihness is generated. Violence in the ruler quickens tlie process. Tlie 
first idea raised is that of self-defence against him ; then follow plafis of concealed and 

avowed 


♦ See the chamtor of the Mahomedans, before 
alluded to, in Scrafton’s Boilcctions, p. 19, etseq. 

f borne persons may bo disposed to inquire, 
how the firame of somefy has been preserved 


from dissolution among these people, if they ar< 
indeed so greatly an«l ho generally depraved. 
To that question, an answer will be given in the 
ooorse of the following qbnpter. 
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Avowed hostility ugainst his denuties and agents from w|||Diti injury is appntliended. The 

No- 1 • despotic principle actuates all the subordinate offices and posts of autHority, and its eSects 
become general ; every man is a slave to those above him, and a despot to those below him ; 
f *** oppresseil, the more he oppresses j and thus is diffiosed a temper of universal 

O leiy in Asia. acting secretly or openly, according to opportunities. No wonder, therefor^ that 

when the principle is highly strained, treasons and revolutions are continual ; by which the 
insolent and object frequently chaise places, so that be who yesterday scarcely deigned to 
look on the suppliant before* him, is to day spumed fn»m the fwt of that si^liant, now in 
his turn exalt^l to the seat of authority. Such, in particular, is the description that may be 
given of a larj^ fieriod of the Mahomedan government in Hindostan. Ine descendants of 
Tiinour, liolding for "a time the greater part of that continent under one bead, prevented 
much of tlie war and bloodshed that had before and have since wasted it $ but internal Sis- 
orders, under the best of their governors, were necessarily very great : and the character of 
the Hind(M)s, suflering from the oppression of numerous invaders, must in several respects 
have been debased. 

But they did not receive the despotic fbrm of government from the Tartars, nor were they 
degraded only when they liecame subject to Mahomedan conquerors. Had they not been 
an abject people bt'foi'e, foreigners from o vast distance, carrying few magazines with them, 
could not have possessed themselves of so great a country, rendered' by its natural defence'', 
its climate, and its peritxiicnl rains, very strong against invasions by land, lliey have ^nd 
among themselves a complete despotism from the remotest antiquity ; a despotism, the mo t 
remarkable fur its {Miwer and duration that tiie world has ever seen. It has pervaded their 
government, their religion, utid their laws. It lias formed hr its various ramifications, tlie 
essentials of the character which they have always had, as far as the light of history goes, ana 
which they still possess ; that character, which has made them a prey to every invader, 
indifTererit to ail their rulers, and easy in the change of them ; as a people, void of puhli , 
spirit, honour, attachment ; and in society, liase, di^honebt, and faithlfbs. That despotis*' , 
with a variety of sutmrdinate principles to which it has given birth, still exists in great vigour, 
even where the political government is in foreign hands, anil therefore, although by acting 
the part of upright rulers towards our Hindoo subjects, and endeavouring to provide for a 
fair administration of justice among them, we shall repress many disonlers tlmt before pre- 
vailed, yet this reform will not reach those evils in their character and conduct, already 
deserPoed, which are the bane of their happiness, jfH'rsonnl and social. Nor will it ensure to 
us tlieir attachment, which, in point of policy, it would he desirable to engage by an ameliora- 
tion of their character, instead of leaving their old facility in changing, to co-operate with 
llicir imbecility, in favour of any new invader. 

‘1 he ancient Hindoo government it* ilumght scarcely to exist now in its original form*. The 
Hiniloo states raist'd from the ruins of the Mogul Empire, cannot well be taken os pure 
representations of it j at least wc have but little certainty of possessing an entire model, and 
can therefore only refer to its fundamental principles, of which there is indisputable evidence. 
Hut their religion and their laws, Imtli parts of one complex system, still remain ; the former 
in ail its authority, the latter also, in its essence and in many of its branches, operative : 
and these, by the principles on which tlu*y are founded, and by the rules and precepts which 
they deliver, have given birth to that spirit, and those practices of oppression, injustice, cor- 
ruption, in a word, those immoralities whicli, incomparably more than every other cause, 
render the people base and miserable. 1 o this position the most particular attention is 
requested. A full exhibition of all the proofs which might be brought in support of it would 
require a much longer space than is necessarily prescribed to this treatise, isonie leading 
facts and arguments however, sufficient, it is lioiied, solidly to establish it, shall now be stated. 
They will lie derived partly from the code of Hindoo laws, and partly from the tenets of the 
Hindoo religion. 'I’lie aide of laws wag compiled and publish^ in 1773, under the govern- 
ment of Mr. Hastings, and at his des}i*e> by a Imdy of experienced lawyers, selected fur the 
“ purpose from every part of Hengal,” who, wc are further told, “ carefully picked out the 
** ordinances, sentence by sentence, from various originals in the Slianscrit language, neither 

adding to, nor dimitiisiiiiig from, any pan of die ancient textf.” And the tranriator adds, 
what is of importance to be oliservcd, ” ilmt from diis code may lie formed a precise idea of 
“ the customs and niariruTS of thi'sc pi'ople ; that their institutes arc interwoven with the 
** religion of the country, and therefore revered as of the highest authority." The authenticity 
of this work, and the value of die general evidence which *it furnishes, must thence be 
unquestionable. 

With regard (o the religion of the Hindoos, nidiough a regular translation of the Vedes, 
those writings which they repute as sacred, lias not yet given us all their mythology, doc- 
trines, rites, nod ceremunies, in authoritative detail ; yet the intercourse of three centuries 

between 

• The government of Ncpaul, of which less the form of the govemmont, the state officers, 
WAS known when this passage whs written, is civil and military, cmjduyed under it, and tlie 
prohablyTio inexact vo|iTt*fMjntation of the original sources of its rcvenini, ani nearly the same in 
Hindoo constitudon. (>f that country, which, kind as are fonnd to have been establislied in 
as has lieen already obsorved, was aever sab* liiudoatan under the rule of the Mt^uls ; a 
diied by the Miisslcmans, our Iniformation was strong presumption in favour of what we have 
scanty before tbo late deputation tliiiher of ventured elsewhere to suppose, that these con- 
(;aptain Kirkpatriek from J^mgal. That gentle- quororo did not innovate gnittif in the forms of 
has given a curious and interesting account of i^ministration in tbo Hinidoo oounirkis of which 
his jottmey, which affinrds much light into the th^jposaosaed themselves. 3797. 
hisi^ of NepasL ^ would theaoe appear, that f mfaee to the Bindeo Cede. 
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between the Europeiuis and that people, the relations of various travellers in diflerent parts 

of India, and their agreem^t as to the general matter and character, as well as many 

partictiiars of the Gentoo faith, the elucidating accounts of the Mahomednns, and the daily 

experience of muUitudea of Europeans, leave us at no loss concerning the grarul features, 

the main credendn and agenda of tliat superstition, its genius, and its coiiseqncncetj. Of 

late the public has had other accessions of information, stnidped with great aumority. V\’e ” -tunfloos. 

refer, in the first place, to the Institutes of the Emperor Akber, compifed by his learned and 

intelligent minister Abul Fazil, about A.D, 1560, in the zenith of the Mogul power;* one 

volume of which work is employed solely upon the religion and sciences of the Hindoos, and 

professedly formed from the communications of the most learned Brahmins,, We may rest 

assured, that such a man, employed in u work intended for a public recorti of the highest 

order, would obtain from that source much anthentic information, and that the view given 

him of tlie Hindoo doctrines would be at least sufficiently favourable. Favourable, indeed, 

both in rcsfiect of those doctrines and the character of the people, that view will appear to 

have been, by comparing it with other authorities ; and there are obvious reasons why the 

noble writer would naturally be disposed to acqubsce in it It was the design of Akher, 

who was of a tolerant spirit, to conciliate all his suujects towards himself and towards each 

other ; and in a work composed immediately under his inspection, with this intention and 

for public u^ it could never be admissible to delineate at length the faults of the great l)ody 

of those subjects. 

The second recent actiuisition, is the Dha^md-Ge^ay translated by Mr. Wilkins from n 
• Shaiiscrit work, certainty of considerable antiquity. This is u very curious record. It is 
deemed to be so puri6ed from the grosser pans of the Hindoo superstitiim, that it is can»- 
fully concealed by the Brahmins from the rest of the people ; yet it has evidently been 
corrupted, in order to conciliate some tolerably just principles with a degenerate practiee. 

Besides these publications, Sir William Jones, a man wonderful for his stores of knowledge, 
and for the ardour with which he still presstis forward to inc'reasc them, who peuerrnn>h into 
the abstruse recesses of oriental learning with singular felicity and success, has cuniiuunicated 
much valuable information from his late researches. Arrived at leiigtli at the fountains of 
Shanscrit learning, he indeed appears to consider past discoveries as inaccurate or impfrrect;^ 
referring probably to the speculative an<l metaphysical dtx^trines contained in the Vedes, 
concerning which the Brnhims thetiiselvcH have divers opinions and systems. But of the 
obvious and popular tenets of the Hindoo religion, its worship and ceremonies, enough is 
certainly known to enable us to judge of their tiatiiiv and their effects. 

In the following pages, the writer will rest the argument he maintains, on information 
already before the public, ratlier than on any new matter which bis own observation, during 
his residence in India, might enable him to furnish. F<»r tiiough the shoots from the great 
trunk of Hindoo superstition are so numerous, and all partake of the same nnturts yet the 
additional facts which a single individual, whose utlentioii was not wholly devoted to the 
subject, could have an opportunity of uscc'rlaining. must ajipear trifling, in comparison of 
the whole mass of kriowlwige collected by the imiusiry of nuinhei's, during a long course 
of time, and rendered more worthy of notice by aseeuding nearer the source of things. And 
where important deductions are to Ik- maile, as in the pw*senr case, he i.s far fnmi wishing 
the premises from which they are drawn to rest upon his authority. 

It is proposed, then, to proceed to the consideration of the Hiiaioo laws. But since it has 
appeared that both the Mahomedan and English conquerors of India have by legislative 
provisions of their own, in jiart supersedeil those winch they f‘>und there, |X*rsvms who n*ason 
from the changes which have relnlively taken place in the social stale and m the laws of rvery 
Kuropf'un iintion, and from the rnutiinl influence of laws and of manners upon each other, 
may naturally conceive, that rules which have iH-en abrogated can no longer affi'Ct the 
character of the |)eople ; therefore that iK'fore any ap}dicutioii is made of evidence deducted 
from the Hindoo laws, it ought to he sh<»wn what portion of iluKse laws is still t)perativi', and 
from that portion only to estimaiu the eftect piMdnccd. It is tiie wish of the writer to allow 
to this objection all the weight to » ^'ch it is entitled, and us far as he can, to aftbrti the 
satisfaction which it requires. 

lo 


* Translated from the PetBian into English, 
by Erancis Gladwiu, Esq. ^ 

■f Europe, and Asia, and the worl^inve shice 
sustained an irreparable loss in the death of this 
must valuable nmii, who was cut off in the vigour 
of his days, and in the midst of new inipdries and 
discoverios, among the recuudite repositories of 
Iliadno learning, into which he earned such a 
lamp of general knowledge, as threw Burpriaing 
light on every subject, he investigated. What lie 
hoB done, however, wnll imniortnlizo hisnuimory. 
Ho has opened the way into the mythological and 
soiontiiiu arcana of a people, who have for many 
ages been as remarkable for their adhorcnco to 
their peculiar institutions, as for arrogating to 
themselves an unfathomable antiquity, and the 
TOasoBoion of a pure and primeval, through care- 
fhlly concealed system ox theolo^ and science i 
daiini wbiob havebeeiiMQadoauyas ignorantly 

(4M) f 


aeo4trdcd to (hem by some anti-christian philoso' 
pliers of Euro])e. lie Ims shown that one of their 
eHrlier>t traces of true history describes an umvet^ 
xa! tltiuffr, in wliich only a jmtrinrclu and xetmt 
Ollier men tto whom this iiccounl gives wives 1 
were saved in ail aM; andihal the whole of llii'ir 
eh-’orndogy is recoucileulilo with iho Alosuie his- 
tory.— See AAiutie Ueseurches. Vol. 11. Art 
“ FliTonology of tlie Hindoos.”— It is impossi- 
ble on this oerasi(kti lu iivt»id expn'ssing » very 
high degree of respoet nnd esteem for tJi** learned 
and iastruetivc labours of \ arious otlier nu'iiibors 
of that dtatiiiguisluHl society. Tlmaoh tho charac- 
tor of the HiudiKis be iu amoral view now low, yet 
thedcvulopineul of tlieir hiBtoiy, tladr literature^ 
their mythology, and science, had been a great 
dcBidtiratumia human knowledge, and mastprovu 
of emiuent importance to inaukind. 1797. 
f Asiatic Bescarebes, ToL 11. 
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To give an exact enumeration of the Hin<3oo laws, and to distinguish, those which may 
now be regarded as obsolete, would, if the task could be performed, require a detail incon- 
sistent with the design of this essay. But no such digest has vet been made. The general 
lines of discrimination, however, nre tolerably clear. The Mahomedans, as we have seen, 
introduced their own forms of judicature. In criminal matters, their code, severe and 
barbarous, like that of the Hindoo^ was made the general rule of judgment. In civil 
concerns between Hindoos, these peonle had the beneht of their own laws. The English 
continued, as we have also seen, the legal establishments of their predecessors, improving 
Uiem, and softening in some instances the cruelty of punishment. At present, therefore, the 
criminal law administered in Bengal is that of the Mahomedans rendered in certain cases 
more mild and equitable. The civil code stends likewise upon the basis of their system, but 
has a larger infusion of English ordinances, and it refers causes between Hindoos to be 
decided by the laws of that people. 

Those laws prescribe certain rules to the sovereign, which cannot of course be acted upon 
in our government, though the general influence of a governing power will still be felt : and 
on subjects of political economy, such as Cultivation of the soil, revenue, and commerce, 
respecting which the Hindoo ^e is very defecUve, we have been obliged to enact new 
regulations. 

On the whole, besides the Hindoo institutions purely religious, all those which relate to 
castes, to marriage, to inlieritance, and to divers other civil concerns, remain still in force ; 
excepting only that certain oflences against caste, for which the c^e decrees capital or 
sanguinary punishments dreadfully severe, are not cognizable in our criminal courts ; nor 
does our government countenance the infliction of those barbarities ; and transgressions of 
tiie innumerable rules of caste being tried among themselves, are commonly punished by 
fines or excommunications. Still, however, the branches now particularized, of their system, 
nre those wliich have the greatest influence in the formation of their character and manners ; 
and it should be remembered, that the ways in which caste may be contaminated or lost, 
have been, in course of time, arbitrarily and exceedingly multiplied. 

But in estimating the effect produced upon the Hindoos of our territoriesi, even by tliat 
portion of tlieir institutions which is in a proper sense legal, some other considerations must 
be taken into the account. 

The Hindoo law stands upon the same authority as the Hindoo religion ; both nre parts 
of one system, which they believe to have l>een divinely revealed. That law is regarded by 
them therefore with a superstitious veneration, which institutions avowedly of human origin 
do not produce ; so that even under a foreign yoke, which in various particulars superseded 
its injunctions, it still maintained its credit. Hence may be deduced, in part, the predilection 
of that people, especially of the leading orders, for their ancient state and peculiar customs, 
which in all tlie long period of Mahomedan rule, prevented them from being assimilated te 
the institutions of their conquerors. 

Laws, which by tacit consent have fallen into general disuse, can no longer be quoted us 
cliaructeristic of the actual state of manners. They serve rather to prove some change in 
the sentiments or dispositions of a people; but the abrogation or suspension, by the power 
of a foreign master, of certain parts of' a code still approved, does not necessarily infer any 
such alteration. Tlie Hindoos have generally, in their intercourse with each other, acted in 
the spirit of their own institutions. The landholders, for instance, many of them possessing 
extensive districts, have been to their obsequious dependents as petty sovereigns ; causes 
originating in their vicinity have been very commonly referred to their decision, or even in 
parts more distant, to their deputi<ss. Disputes arc also frequently referred to the Brahmins. 
Matters of caste are solely cognizable by tfiem, or by arbitrators of the tribe in which the 
contest breaks out, and form u source of endless litigation. If even increasing security and 
case conciliate them more to our government, wbicli is probable, they will still perhaps 
ascribe the change, nut to the superiority of our system over their own, but to the superior 
personal conduct of the English, who preside over them. Their Mahomedan rulers, 
especially since the accession of t||! line or Timour, have partly from political, and partly 
from venal motives, paid considerate regard to their predjudiccs ; and the English, lx>tb in 
the execution of the laws, and in the general exercise of their autliority, have uniformly and 
spontaneously displayed a spirit of extreme toleration and indulgence to all their peculiar 
notions and usages. 

It is to l)e remembered also, that our subjects form onk a small part of the vast race of 
people who profess the Hindoo faith, and tlmt with w%le nations of these they live in 
immediate contact. 

Nor, lastly, must it be' overlooked, that the account which has been given of the Hindoos 
is a description of their character ns it exists after a long suspension by their ibriner rulers 
(a .suspension continued by us) of some of tlie worst parts of their legal system. 

If all these things then be considered, together with the influence of the congenial insti- 
tutions, which are still authoritatively in force, perhaps we shall not see reason to suppose, 
that the innovations which wc iiave made in the administration of law among the Hindoos, 
have produced, or are likely to produce, any material change in their character ; but we may 
rather expect that this character will still bear the lively impress of the general spirit of their 
institutions, civil and sacred. To fllustrate that spirit is one object particularly proposed by 
the survey upon which we are now to enter of tlie Hindoo code. 

Despotism is not only the principle of the government of Hindostan, but an original, 
fundamental, and irreversible principle in the ver^ frame of society. The law, not contenting 
itself with enjoining passive obedience to the magistrate or sovereign, and with having a due 
regard to the inequalities in condition and subordinatioiis in rank, which arise from the 
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cotiftitttdon of the world, and are plainly agreeable to the will of the great Creator, 

rests entirelj^ on the following fundamental position : — ^that certain classes or races of the 

society are in their elementary principles, in the matter from which they were formed, CansosoftheSitaa* 

absolutely of a higher nature, of a superior order in die scale of being, to certain other dosses, tion and Character 

It is, in the opinion of the Hindoos, an awful and momentous truth, a truth maintained in of the Hindo^ 

full vi^ur to tbis^ay, a truth placed in the front of their code, tltat the Brahmins were ' 

formed from the mouth of Brimlia, the Kheterees from his arm, the Vyse (or Bice) f^rom his 

thigh, and the Sooders from his foot. Hence it is a necessary consequence, that this primeval 

and essential distinction is no more mutable or defeasible, than it is po^ible for one of the 

brute creation to advance itself to the rank of man.* And such is the division of the Hindoos 

into four great tribes or castes — the priests, the soldiers, the husbandmen or trader^ and the 

servile class, whose sole assigned duty is to serve the other three.t 

Now the evils that flow from such an arrangement, are infinite. Other modes of despo- 
tisin lead in their very excess and abuse to a remedy, but here the chain of servitude is 
indissoluble and eternal. Though the highest orders be guilty of the most flagitious wicked- 
ness, pervert the use of power, become weak, arrogant and oppressive, the frame of society 
can suffer no cliange ; that order must still continue in the enjoyment and exercise of all its 
vasj^rivileges and prerogatives. 

The lowest rank, on the contrary, is doomed to perpetual abasement and unlimited sub- 
jectioii. It bos no relief against the most oppressive and insulting tyranny, no hope of ever 
escaping from its sufierings. Though permitted indeed to employ its industry, the greatest 
success can never in the slightest decree rescue it from inherent dishonour; and if the genius 
of a Newton should arise in that class, it could have no room to expand, nor if it had, could 
all its excellence deliver its [lossessor from the obligation of administei'ing to the most igno- 
rant and vicious of the Brahmins. 

One of tlie heaviest grievances attending this state of degradation is, that it discourages 
all liberal exertions, and consigns those who are destined to it to ignorance, mean opinions 
of themselves, and consequent meanness of nianner.s sentiment, and conduct. Lest however, 
through the medium of learning, they should have a chance of emerging from this low and 
confined state, the Brahmins (by an ordinance of the Vedes, which through their imposture 
have the credit of proceeding from a divine origin, and of containing all valuable science) 
have forbidden them, on pain of death, to read the sacred books. 

Now us this fourth tribe would naturally comprehend, at the very first, more than a fourth 
part of the people, and as the offspring of every subsequent, irregular commixture of the 
four original tribes, and all the descendants of that mixed race, full by the law still lower 
than the fourth class, wo may conclude tliat a large pordon of the people is thus held down 
to earth. The evils inhei'cnt in this sort of distinction, (widely different it will easily be 
seen from mere gradation in society, because here essential superiority is entailed upon 
some classes, and essential inferiority upon others, for all generations,) extend in their 
degree to each of the intermediate chisses, and i,the lowest feels the accumulated weight of 
general superiority. Those nearer the summit, tiecomc a cement to this system, which by 
allotting to them certain prerogadves, disposes them tlic mure easily to acquiesce in it, and 
to support it. 

Nothing is more plain, than that this whole fabric is tlic work of a crafty and imperious 
priesthood, who feigned a divine revelation and appointment to invest their own order, in 
perpetuity, with the most absolute empire over the civil state of the Hindoos, as well as over 
their minds. It is true, that they assigned the reins of political government to another 
order, the Kheterees ; but they still maintained in full exercise the indefeasible superiority 
of their own rank, they prescribed the rules of administration, they were the privileged 
advisers of the Magittratej (as the sovereign, or ruler, is U^rmed in the code,) they rendered 
themselves necessary to the man invested with that dignity, in his personal as well as 
official capacity ; and in the preliminary discourse to the code, we lire told of a king, whom 
on his obstinate disregard of sonic ordinances of the Vedes, and of the counsel given by the 
Brahmins, they put to death. That this resignation the secular and executive power 
** into the hands of another caste, is a striking instance m the nioderatioii of the Brahminical 
** order,” cannot then be eonceded to the translator of the code, for they secured to them- 
selves all the power of the empire, but transferred die danger and trouble attendant on it to 

their 


• ‘•The Brahmins, indisputably persuaded 
“ that the snjicriority of their tribe is interwoven 
with the very essence of their nature, esUnsm 
” that to be a lull and satisfactory plea for every 
“ advantage settl edim them above tho rest of 
“ the people.— Ut the. Cfnie, page 52. 

t It is worthy of remark, that according to a 
tradition in Nopaul, reported by Captain Kirk- 
patrick in the ingenious work before mentioned, 
Pusso-Pusp-Dco, a Rajah of that country, is said 
to have first divided tho general mass of his 
people into the four grand and well known tribes 
of the present day. The chronological scries of 
Nepaul princes, which Captain Kirkpatrick has 
been able to exhibily and which, as he well ob* 


serves, assigns to many of the reigns on extrava- 
gant duration, (making on the whole an average 
of more than forty years,) would give to Pusso- 
l^isp-Doo an antiquity of about three thouHand 
years. Be that us it may, it is evident, that a 
tradition subsisting iu Nepaul makes the first in- 
stitution of castc.4 an liumiui appointment. A 
small secluded valley like Nopaul, environed on 
all sides with hills, is veiy Ukoly to have been an 
early, il' not an original seat of such an institu- 
tion ; and there ore at least strong reasons feg 
believing that the Brahminical religion had not 
its first rise in the southern ports of Uindostan, 
if at all in that region. 
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— — r,r- inferiora; tb^ retained all the advanU^ of secular pre-eminence, and divesiad 

themselves of all responsibility.* 

Mr. Gra^ State singular species of despotism here described, pervades the legal system 

of Society in Hindoos, and to exhibit specimens of different laws, vorious passages from the code 

shall now be pnaluced. Since it lias, we trust, appeared, that the still remaining influenoo 
of that system is not to be ascritied 8<dely to those parts of it which are sanctioned by British 
authority, we shall he justified in extending our view and our selection beyoml them. 
And it will lie recollected, on tfie other hand, that those parts include the laws which relate 
to the grand concerns of inheritance, marriage, and caste, besides others of inferior import; 
the severity only of some of the Hindoo punishments Iteing discountenanced by our admi- 
nistration of criminal Isw. To one or other of those branches, the greater part of the 
ordinances now to be quoted, will be found to appertain ; and for the introduction of others 
which do not to belong tliem, particular reasons, in addition to the general one olread 
uiged, will appear. 

The specimens of laws to be adduced here, shall be arranged under the foUowinj^ 
heads : 

Firstj Of those which determine some of the prerogatives or duties of the Cliief 
Magistrate or Ruler. 

Second, Of those which establish distinctions in favour of the superior castes. 

Third, Of those which, without reference to custes, give a direct sanction to immoralities. 

Fourtti, Of ti lose which, without reference to castes, go upon principles of oppres^on 
and injustice. 

Fifth, Of those which, witlioul reference to castes, discover a spirit of cruelty. 

First, then. Specimens of Laws which establish some of the Prerogatives and Duties of the 
Chief Magistrate or Ruler. 

Although no Hindoo can now exercise this office in our Eastern terriiuries, these passages, 
few in nuinlier, are produced to sliow the arbitrary power with which the law invests die 
sovereign, and the abject submission which it imposes on his subjects. It may be remarked, 

tliat 

* As some persons* apiuiar disposed to tliink and tliis is but one branch of tbo misebiefs gene- 
Iho iiistitutiou of castes, and their soparatiuu by rated by such a system, 
impassable, barriers, the effect of profound politi- The subdivisions of tliofour original castes, 
cal wisdom, it may bo well for them to consider, arising from difference of professions, and a 
wlietlmr it be possible to ivconcilo writh the idea variety of si-paratiug diMincHoiis, are now lut 
of true wisdom, that which derives both its origin many, the ways of eontaminatiuu, (and thero- 
and support from fraud and imposture ; whether fore of purification,) so multiplied ; stains or 
fraud and imposture can finally produce tliti fruits expulsions, on the one side, so terrible, and to 
of truth and justice ; and how far the supposed those on the other, who thereby suem'd to pro- 
olyectfi of such policy, niuucdy,' the good of society, lasriy, so advantageous, that the subject of caste 
is ill fact fairly and solidly obtaincxl by it. The is a prodigious source of wrangling, animosity, 
lyibjectiou of one part to another is indeed litigation, loss uf time, of ^iroperty and of peace, 
sccimMi ; but is it good for the part so subjected, among the people, and ot influence and eiuulu- 
(itifiuiiely the. larger part of the whole,) and its mtuit to the Brahmins, who aiv the arbiters in all 
numerous posterity, through alJ the successions thosit matters. 

of time, to Ixi placed in bondage to tbo other i When these consequences are considered, te- 
Tt Hi'enis difficult to tnainlaiu such an assertion gethcr with that which must inevitably have 
by argunieuts which will not also Tecomiueiid, licou uxpoeled from ilie beginning, namely, the 
both in tt personal and social view, the ancient irregulai' commerce of tho tribes, thu political 
system of slavery. That such a mechanical sagacity of the legislators of the Hindoos seexns 
construction of society is not favourable to the not eulitlcd to groat praise, uince to every public 
external intorcsts of a Ixidy politic, may lie easily benefit which they ct>uhl propose from their 
diseernod } for what public priuidplo can exist in system, the preservation of its simplicity appears 
a state, where the greatest part oi the people aix$ to have been essoiiUal. And although a eele- 
totully and for ever excluded, underjfae highest brated name § regards the institution of castes 
penalties, from taking any <*oiiceriHin public as a mark of considerably advanced society, 
atfairs. 8omo who have considenunms subjeoi there seems more probability in referring it to 
philosophically, seem to rest the defence of such ono of the earlier stages, in which there would 
an arbitrary arrangement, upon a sentiment sup- indued be priests, soldiers, and husbandmen, 
to pervade the different clasiH’s, of the labouring and domestic servants, but the oomm- 
iiiviolidfiruy of each others righte.l Had a mmiity would be small; and in such a comu- 
,«entinient of that luUiire influenced tlioni, the nity, an ordinance, aj^parently simple, fixi ng the 
rights remained very uneciual ; but the truth is, several members and their fiuuilies in tne pro- 
thai the same cousitquenccb follow which must fessiuns which tht'y already exorcised, might 
ever be expected from unlimited )»ower— pride more easily lio adopted and enforced. lUd an 
andtyraunyononesidejAhjeetserviLityandBuffer- ordinance of Lliat nature been promulgated after 
ing oil the otlior. And where it certain, os the the society was becomo numerous, and inter- 
translator of tho code has intimated, ** that h>ng marriages (not before prohibited), between 
“ usage lias persuaded the people of the egvity persons of different professions, and Imtwoen 
“ of their distinctions," | this would be an addi- their descendants, had taken place ; and when 
tiunal proof of theirminds and judgnumts being occupations had been multiplied, and various 
debased. Notliing is better known, than that gradations already established, the difficulty of 
the Brahminioal tribe are pre-eminent in those carrying it permanently into execution, would 
atrocities which disturb the peace ef society ; apparently have been insuperable. 


'ft 


* See Dr. tlobertson’s Ancient Xadia, 
t Brifhoe to the Gods, page 11. 


Ditto ...... 

See Dr. llolwitaon*s Ancient 
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tiittt our tributai-y aemindani in tbe Carnatic, and even the great landholden in Bengal have 
itiU retained aeme reieiitbhuice of this lordly authority over their people. 

Some of bis Prebogativbs. 

Code, page He is not to be considered as a meremaitt but BBalkwtah" (a suboi^ 

dinate deity, of whom they actually worship nuniben). 

269.—** if in any place where tbe Magiatcate is playing at tables, or any such game, in 
** that case if any person, without permission of the Magistrate, interposes with his bund, or 
«* by speaking, the Ma^ithraie ehaU pvt him to death*” 

870. — ** If a man complains causelessly against tbe Magistrate’s counsellof , the Magistrate 
*' ahaff put him to death.” 

**If a man performs any business or service for the Magistrate’s accuser, the 
<* Magietrale ehaU pvt him to death.” 

** Men who vilify the Magistrate, men of innate bad jaincipleet or men who, without 
** reason, cause any internal uneasiness to others (of all which ttte Magistrate hmeelf must 
he tlvijudge)f tlie Magistrate shall banish all such tbe kingdom/' 

]8B. — ** If a man sfieak reproachfully of any upright Magistrate, the Magistrate shall cut 
** out his tongue; or having confiscated all his effects, shall banish him the kingdom." 

189. — ** If a Magistrate, yhr his own good, has passed any resolutions, whoever refuses to 
'* submit to such resolutions, the Magistrate shall cot out the person's tongue."* 

207. — ** If a man beat or ill-use a Magistrate who commits a crime, whatever it be, the 
“ crime of murdering a hundred Brithmins shall be imputed to him ; lie shall have an iron 
** spit run through him, and be roasted with fire." 

Note. — This contains an exception in favour of Brahmins, for which see the next head. 

Some of his Duties. 

Code, page 91. — A Magistrate must have near him a learned Brahmin.” 

92 ,. « The Magistrate is required to maintain not Im than ten Brahmins of teaming and 
** worth, to give them money, and every token of respect ami consideration in the judgment 
** seat." 

1 13. — ** /» all cases, he shall spare ami excuse the Brahmins.” 

1 16. — ** He shall give much effects and money to tiie Brahmins of a conquer^! 
“ country." 

“ And erect a stately building for them.” 

] ]g. — <« He shall keep magicians wfto can cure by spells.” 

** He shall keep a great number of bufilxms, or parasites, jesters, and dancers/’ 
119.—^' If he resume a religious endowment, he shall remain in licit a thousand years." 

Skcono, S{jecimens of Laws which establish Distlnctimis in favour of the Briihniins and 
the other Superior C'Cstes. 

Tirst, concerning Authobity. 

Code, page 117.—“ The other three ordere shall be obedient to the Brahmins/’-l- * 


• In the Institutes of Menu, a. work of groat 
antiquity and curiosity, translated by Sir William 
Jones, sincr- this tract was written, Is the fullow- 
ing description of the torniation and dignitjf of 
itu< king : 

“ Since a king was Composed of parti eles drawn 
“ from those chief guardian deities, lie eouse- 
“ quently surpasses all niortalH in glory. 

** Like the sun, he burns eyes and hearts ; nor 
“ can any human creature on earth even gare on 
“ him.” 

“ He ia fire and air ; he, both sun and moon ; 
*‘ he, tho god of criminal justice ; he, the genius 
" of wealth } he, the regent of waters ; he, the lord 
“ of tho firuiament. A king, ov«tn though a chihl, 
" must not be treated lightly, from nu idea that 
“ ho is a mere mortal ; no, lie is u powerful 
•* divinity, who appears in human shape." — In- 
stitutes of Mem, page IflS). 

f Tho following passages in the Institutes of 
Menu are remarkable : 

“ Let not a king, though in tbe greatest dis- 
" tress ibr money, provcAe Brahmins to anger hy 
“ taking their property ; for they, once enraged, 
** could immediately, by aaorifices and impreca- 
** tions, destroy him a^ hie troops, elepbante^ 
“ horsey and cars.*’ 

“ Who, wUhewt perishusg, could provoke those 
'* holy men, by w^a^ that is, hy whoso ances- 
** tors, under Brohott, the aU devouring fire was 
* created^ ^ Ma with waters not drinkable^ and 
•'the moon with its wane and increase P* 

« What prince eoold gain vealih hy apprasaing 
(445.) f 


** those, whf), if angry, could frame other worlds 
” and regents of worlds, could give being to new 
“ gtwls and mortals ? " 

“ What man, desirous of lifo, would injure 
“ those, by the aid of whom, that is. by iviioHe 
“ oblations, worlds and gods perpetually sub- 
“ gist ; those who are rich in the lr>ariiing of tho 
“ Veda ?” 

“ A Brahmin, whether learned or ignorant, 

“ a pmeeiful divinitjt, even as tire is a powerful 
divinitywriieihor consecrated or pui>iilar.'’ 

*' Thuaiulthough Brahmins employ theinselve.s 
“ in all sorts of mean occupations, they ruu.^t iii' 
“ variably be honoured, for they are something 
*' fransceadently divine.** 

*• Of a military man who raises his arm vhe 
“ lontly on all occasions against tbe jiriegtly 
“ cla,ss, tlie priest himself shall la*, the. chastiser, 
“ since the soldier originally proceeded from the 
'* Brahmin.” 

•' A priest who well knows the law, needs tK>t 
" contplaiB to tho king of any grievous injury ; 
•* since evon by his own power, ho may chastise 
“ tluMa* who injur© him.” 

*• His own power, which depends on himself 
“ alone, is mightier than the royul power, wliich 
•* dtqiends on otlier men ; by his ow'ti might, 
' therefore, may n Brahmin eoerct* bis foes ” 

*• He may use, without besitaticui^ die power- 
<• ful charms revealed to At’barvan, and by him 
" to Aagurar i for speech is the weapon of a 
Brabndo, with that he may destroy his oppres- 
• SOTS.” --Jbutitutss, pages 235, 286, 61 1. 
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282.— lYhateyer ordinances Pundits (who are Brahmins) deliver to the Ryots (the body 
of the people), from the Shoster (die great body of their ordinances, civil and religioosX 
the Ryots (who cannot and dare not read the Shaster) are bound to ' 

** A Pundit, not delivering die sentiments of the Shaster, to be fined two hundred 
and fifty puns of cowries,*’ (about four or five rupees, or ten shillings.) 

261. — “If a Sooder reads the Vcdes to either of the odier three castes, or UUenato 
them, heated oil, wax, and melted tin shall be poured into his ears, and dw orifice 
** stopped up’* 

« If a Sodder gets by heart the Vedes, he shall If put to death.” 

“ If he* always performs the jugg, (one of their modes of worship, in which the 
Brolimin officiates,)^' he shall suffer death, or be fined two hundred ashruffees,” (about 
jPSOO.) 

Second, Concerning Respect. 

Code, page 261.—** If a man of inferior caste, proudly afiecdng equality with a superior, 
“ shall travel by his side on the road, he shall be fined equal to his abilities." 

“ If a Sooder rits on the carpet of a Brahmin, the M^istrate, having thrust a hot 
“ iron into his buttock, and branded liim, shall banish him the kingdom, or else shall cut 
** oft’ his buttock." 

Note. — The shadow of a Chandal, one of those degraded below the fourth caste, passing 
over victuals, milk, or even water, defiles it. Ten thousand other ways of being polluted by 
the lower ranks, mark their vileness.** 

275. — ** Brahmins waiting upon great men shall have free entrance." 

** Being passengers in a boat, shall pay no fare, and have precedence." 

** And shall pay for goods in a boat, no freight." 

Third, Concerning Chimes,— os Assaults, &c. 

Code, page 206. 288. — ** No crime whatever, nor any number of crimes, shall forfeit the 
“ life of a Brahmin : he shall not be put to death on any account whatever.” 

“ No crime in the world is so great as that of murdering a Brahmin ; the Magis* 
** trates shall never desire his life, nor cut off his limbs." 

284. — “ A Brahmin murdering a Bralimin, or committing incest, shall be punished only 
** with ignominious branding." 

206. —“ If a man deprive another of life, the Magistrate shell deprive that person of life, 
** except he be a Brahmin; he shall be fined a hundred gold mohurs," (alwut ^€"150). 

207. — ** For beating or ill-using a Magistrate who commits a crime, (which the first head 
** rates as the crime of murdering u liuodred Brahmins,) a Brahmin shall only be fined a 
** hundred nshruffees," (about j£“150), 

209. — “ If u man .sets fire to another person’s house, with intent to destroy him ; or causes 
“ him to take poison ; or is desirous to murder him with a sword ; or carries away that 
“ pereon’s wife from his house, ond keeps her hini.self; or plunders nil that person’s effects, 
or his tillage ; in that case, if the latter deprives the former of life, he .shall not be 
" uinciiable. But he shall not kill eitfwr a cow or a Braftmin,” (consequently a Brahmin 
may do all this for a fine).f 

206, — *‘ With whatever limb a man strikes a Brahmin, that limb shall be cut off.” 

“ If a Sooder strikes either of the other three classes it shall be so done to him.” 

208. — “ If a Sooder spit on a Brahmin, his li|>s, &c. shall l)e cut off." 

“ If a Sooder plucks a Brahmin by the iioir, &c. l)oth lu£: bands shall be cut off." 

“ If a Sooder gives much and frequent molestation to a Brahmin, Ite shall be prd to 

** death.” 

Chimes continued — A dulteht. 

Code, page 242. — “ A Sootier, Bice, or Kbeeiree, guilty w'ith a woman of the Brahmin 
“ caste, who has a master (that is a liusband or keeper), shall suffer death by mutilation and 
“ burning." + 

“ A Sooder, guilty witli a Chandal woman (one of a degraded tribe), sliall suffer 
“ death." 

“ A Bice or Khetree, guilty with .'t woman of inferior caste, to be fined fitfe 
“ hundred or one thousand puns of cowries," (from eight to sixteen rupees, sixteen to thirty- 
two shillings). 

** A Brahmin, 


* “ The abode of a Cbandal and a Swapaca 
“ muse be out. of tJio town j they most not. have 
“ the use of entire vessels ; tbeir sole wealth must 
“ be dogs and asses. Thoir clothes must U‘ the 
“ mATitlcs of tho deceased; their dishes for food, 

** broken pots ; tlieir ornaments, rust j iron ; con- 
** tinualiy must they roam from pln(?e to placi».” 

“ Let no man who regards his duty, religious 
“ ond civil, hold any intercourse witJi them ; let 
** their transactions be confined to thomselvcs, 
“ and their marriages only between equals." 

“ Lrt fo<»d be given to them in iKitsherda, hut 
“ not by tho hands of tho giver ; and let them 
** not walk by night in cities or towns.” 


“ By day they may walk about for tho purpose 
“ of work, distinguished by tho king’s badges ; 
“ and they shall carry out the corpse of oveiy 
“ one who dies without kindred : such is the 
” fixed rule." 

** They shall always kill those who are to be 
“ slain by tho sentence of tho law, and by tho 
“ royal warrant ; and let them take the dothos 
** of the slain, their beds, and their ornaments.” 

Institutes of Menu, page 295. 
t The Institutes of Menu, however, appear to 
permit to a man who cannot otlierwise escape, 
the slaying of a Brahmin, who him 
an intent to murder. Page 234* 
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** A Brahmin, guilty with a woman of any of the castes, who 1 m$ a masrer, to be — ■ . 

fined fine hundred or one thousa?id puns of cowries, to eicieen rupees.) He is not in 
“ any case of adultery, to be deprived of life.” 

243. —“ A Woman, guilty with one of the inferior caste, to be eaten by dogs, or burnt Causesofthe Sitna- 

« witli faggots.” ‘¥’V 

“ A woman of equal or inferior caste, guilty, ehall not be liable to paniskmait^ only “ Hindoos. 

« she shall perform the ceremony of expiation.” 

244, — “ If a man commits adultery with an unmarried girl of inferior caste^ by her con- 
« sentt he shall not be deemed guilty. If it was done by moltmCf the Magistrate shall take 

a small fine from him.” * 

248. — " For crimes beyond this class, and beyond the line of the bnnian species, the 
“ snjK'rior castes arc taxed in a fine of five hundred puns of cowries (about eight rupees) ; 

“ tlte Sooder onlyy doomed to death.” 

Crimus continued — S tualino. 


Code, page 220. — If a man steals any man of superior caste, he diaU be burnt with fire, 

“ by having a particular species of grass bound round hi,s body. If he steal a woman, he 
“ shall have that grass bound round his body, be stretched out on a hotplate of iroiiy and burnt 
“ m the fire'' 

“ If a man steals a man or woman of middling ciiste, the Magistrate shall cut off 
“ both his hands and feet, and cast him out ui»oii the highway wlier(‘ four roads meet.” 

“ If any person stenh a man of inferior castcy In* shall be lilted one thousand puns of 
“ cowries,” (about sixteen rupees or thirfy-tico shillings.) 

“ if ho steals a wonuui of inferior caste, all his property sh.-ill be confiscated.” 

“ If a man in time of war, steals a but'se, or an elejthant, tlie Magistrate shall 

deprive him ofhfe'* 

“ 1 f he steals either of these animals in time of pence, the Magistrate shall cut 
“ off from him one hand and one foot.” (Compare this article with the preceediiig one 
concerning stealing a Sooder.) • 

“ If a man steals an elephant or a horse, excellent in all respects, the* Magistrate 
“ shall cut oil* his hand, and foot, and buttock, and deprive him tf/ife/' 

221. — “ If a man steals a small animal, the Magistratt* shall cut off half his foot.'’ 

224.'--“ If a man steals flowers for dyeing, &c. the Magistrate shall cause the article to be 
“ returned, and take a eoin of gold as a fine." 

22;). — “ If u man steals flowers, or fruit, or wood, or grass, belowfiny to a ilrahmitiy the 
** .Mngi'^trate .shall cut off his hand.” 

22ti. — “ ffa Ilrahmin who everyday performs flu* jiigg, commits a robbery that deserves 
“ death, the Magistrate shall cut olftlie hair of his head.” 

Concerning the Se.M.r. oj’ Punisumv.nt, for scandalous or hitter Expressions, which species 
of oflencc will be lurther e.xplaiiied under a subsequent article, (Page 12.) 

Piias Cowries. « 

Code, page 182.-*-“ A man of equal caste andc(jml aJnlities wiili the accused, 

“ shall he lined 1,000 

(about sixteen rupees, less ihtin i'2.) 

“ A mail of inferior ca&t and > 2,000 

“ A man of superior caste and ,vw/imer rt/ie7/7iV;.v - - - . 500 

“ An equal in caste and abilities, aecusiiig another of one of the crimes 
“ ill nnoo patuk, f the third class of lhi.s ofleiiee) - - - - .. JOO 

.\ii inferior in caste ami nbilities^ ([\tXo _ _ . . - *200 

“ A superior in caste a;<^/ ahilitleSy ditto - - - . . 50 

(about one rupee.) 

l.SH. — «A Sooder, accusing one of a sup*'rior caste of any of the crimes of the thi'ce 
“ first, idjisses, (which will be hcrcaller described,) shall have his tongue cut out. and a hot iron 
“ of ten fingers breadth thrust into his mouth.^ 'Phis article may b<' compared with the one 
iinmediatoly preceding, '^rho .Sooder forfeit*? hi*? tongue, and in efloet hi.s life, for committing 
against a superior that oflonce, which if a superior commit it against him, costs only half 
a crown; a line so trifling, whilst the penalty of retorting on the oilier side is so dreadful, 
as rather to emiourage tliuii prevent tJiis sjieoie.-i of wrong in the upper ranks. 


Concerning (hvii. Affairs. 

As to interest of money, the pmporlion of rates payable by the diffe.rcJit classes, shall be 
introduced for the sake of illustrating the spirit of the code. 

Code, page 2. — WJmre a Brahmin pays per month 1 per cent. 

“ A Khelerce shall pay - * * V 

“ A Bice (or Vyse i - - - 2 

“ A Sooder - ’ - - - 5 

“ And so in proportion wh.atcver the rate is*.” 

Payment 


* The English Go vornment in Bengal has now 
ui'daincd twelve per cent, per annuin, to be th«‘ 
goooral legal maximum of intorost, without dis- i 
(445.) 


Itiiictionof castes or nations. Wealtliy natives, 
I however, prohaldy still favour borrowers of the 
higliOT castes. 
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PAYMliNT of DEIf'i'S. 

Code page 21. — “ If a very rich man, of weak vndmtmding and of a very mean tribe, 
from a principle of fraud and obstinacy refuses to pay his debts, the Magistrate shall 
oblige him to discharge the roone^ claimed, atid Jine him double the mm." 

22.—“ If a very rich man, of an exceUent education and of a mperior catte, from aprin- 
“ cipal of fraud and obstinacy refuses to pay his debts, undi the creditor commences a suit 
“ against him, the MagistraU' shall cause the money in dispute to be paid, and shall fne the 
“ debtor aae-tweidieth of the sum recovered.” 


As to Taxes on Buyino and Selling. 

Code, page 258. — “ On all sales. Inland purchase and sale 10 per cent 
“ Foreign - 5 per cent on the profit. 

“ A Brahmin, learned in the Vedcs, shall pay no tax on sales," 

As to Finding Things. 

Code, page 256. — “ A man finding his own, long lost, is to inform the Magistrate, who is 
“ to take from him, 

“ If he be a needy unlearned person, one^sixth ; 

“ If a man of science - - - _ one^half*" 

256. — “ A loanuKl Brahmin finding any thing, the property of a stranger who is unknown, 
“ takes the whole ; an unlearned Brahmin lakes five-sixths, and gives one-sixih to the 
“ Magistrate.” 

“ A Kheterce is to give to the Magistrate one fourth, and the Brahmins one-fourth.” 

“ A Vysc is to give the Magistrate one-fourth, and the Braliiuins one-half” 

“ A Sooder finding any thing, divides to the 
“ Magistrate, five-twelfths ; 

“ Bruhmins, live-twelfths ; 

“ Himself, - two-twelfths.” 

“ A IVfagistrate finding 4iny thing, shall give one-half to tins Brsihinins, and keep the 
“ other half himself.” 


As to Gifts, ond Succession to the Puopeiitv of Buahmins. 

Code, page 26. — “ A woman may give to the Brahmins any part of her husband’s elTeets 
** to procure his future happittess : if she gives the whole, the gif is approved, hut she is 
“ hlaim'ahle.” 

“ A gift propnscfl to he given to a Brahmin, if afterwards withheld, shall be enforced by 
“ the Magistrate with interest.” 

,03. — “ The property of Brahmins, must always descend to Brahminsf 

46. — “ So must the property of Brahmins’ wives.” 

128. — “ On failure of heirs to one of the tliree lower castes, the Magistrate may appro- 
“ priate the property to himself” 

“ But if a Brahmin has no heir, his pniperiy shall pass to other Bridmiins; and if there 
“ are no Brahmins, tlie Magistrate shall cause it to be thrown into the waterf.” 

As to Slaveht. 

Code, page 14.0, — “ Slaves are made of the three castes of Kheterce, Vvsp., and Sooder. 

“ A Brahmin can never be a slave.” 

“ A man of superior caste, if he is u])rig!iiand steady in the princijdes of that caste, can 
“ never he the slave of a msm of inferior eastc.” 

144. — If.n Brahmin has purchased a Sooder, or even tf he. hath not purchased him, he 
“ may cause him to perform service." 

O’hi'se instanecs may suffice to illustrate the nature of the distinctions whicli obtain among 
the different castes. They extend indeed to all the eouccrus of life ; and the laws regulating 
them are diffused througliout the code, make uj> a great part, of it, and seem in reality to be 
its main business. 


'I’ifiun, Of those I^aws, which without reference to Caste, give a direct b'anedon to 
Immorality. 

Conccniing Evidence, PaoMi.sER, and False Pretf.ncijs. 

Code, page 116.—“ Wherever a true evidence would deprive a man of his life, in that 
“ case, if 4 false testimony would he the prese.rvution of his life, it is aHowcdde to give such 
testimony ; and for absolution of the guilt of false witness, he shall perform the Foqjah 
“ Sershuttee (wor&hip to Sershuttee, the Goddess of Letters); but to him who has mur- 

“ derod 

* So it is in .the code, and the proportion in f “ »Sbofild the king he near his end, through 
this instance seemp to contradict the main jwin- j ‘ some incurable disease, ho niu.st bestow on the 
ciple of the law ; but the striking point of corn- j “ jtricst all his riches uecuniulated from legal 
paiison is, that a Brahmin, iindmg what heUmys iines.” 

to a stranger, keeps tlgi whole, or five-sixths of tnsUuUes of Menu, page 2B6, 

it) and another person finding his own, is obUged 
to give up a part of it 1 
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“dered a Brahmin, or slain a cow, or who Iwingof tlic Brahmin tribe has drunken wine, or 
‘’has committed any of these particularly flagrant offence's, it is not allowed to give false 
‘witness in preservation of life.” 

“ If a marriage fir any pentm may he obtained hyfalee rntnesiy tuck falsehood may be told ; 
“ as upon the day of oelebraiiiig the niaiTin^.., u il is liable to be iiicom[)]ete for want of 
“ giving certain articles, at that time, if three or four fahehooili are asserted, it does not sig- 
“ nify; or if a man promiHc to give his daughter many ornaments, and is not able to give 
“ them, such falsehoods as these^ if told to jiromote a marriage, are allowable.” 

“ If a man, by the impulse of Iasi, tc'lls lies to a woman; or if his own life would other- 
“ wise be lost ; or if it is for the hen^Jit of a lirahmiui in such ajfoirs falsehood is allowable.** 
136. — " If a man says to another, I will givo you something if you arc* able to apprt'hend 
“ a thief or a murderer, or such kind of criminals, Uien even if the other should ajipreliend 
“ and bring such a person, noiliing shall be bestowed on that account If any thing had 
” been given before the business, it may be taken back.” 

19, ‘JO. — “ A creditor is repeatedly directed, by fiiytml and by eousiw pretences, to get 
“ hold of some of the debtor’s goods.” 

Introd. to the Code*, page 1 1 4. — “ TIu* Magistrate is <!irected to send to the party in hos- 
“ tility against him u man of iiiielligencc, and well 'ikilied in artifice, to insinuate hiiUBelf 
“ among the enemy’s men, and make them dissatisfied with each other, that they may 
“ quarrel and figlit among themselves, and so be ruiiu*d.” 

It M'ilJ be remembered, that the two lust artieles are not supposed to describe merely llie 
practice or tJte counsel of sinister Inimsiii policy, but to be, like the rest, the dictates of a 
divinity. 

Modi: of SitAiiiNo among HonnEus. 

Code, page 129. — “ The mode of siiares among robbers is this: If any thieves by the 
‘ comtimnd of tlie Magistraio, and with his u<«sistonce, h;ive eommitb^l depredations upon, 
“ ami brought any hooly from another province*, the Magistmte shall receive a share »»l one- 
sixth of the Avliole; if lliev received no eoinmaiid or assi.staiice from the Maglslr.'iie. they 
“ wliJill give tiie Magistrate, in that ease, oiip-tenth for liisstum*; and ol tlu* ri‘inaiiid(?r their 
“ chief shall recei\e four shares, and vvlio8<»e\er among them is perfect muster ol his occu- 
*'palion, hluill receive three shares; also whichever of them l^ reuuirkubly strong or sUmt, 
‘‘ shall rci’ei\e two sluiies, and ilu' rest shall iceeivc on<* share. If any of the community 
“ of the ihitwes happen to be taken, and should he released from the llntchery (’ourt upon 
*’ paynu'nt of a Hiiin of money, all the thieves shall make good that sum by equal shanv.” 

'jiiis is, in every vi«’w, a eurioiis ehanicti-ristic article. 'I’he translator of file code main- 
tains, that il ** by no meuns respects the doiuc'stio disturbers of the tninquilljiy of their 
“ country, or violator!, of the fir-t prm<*iple's of .‘««M'icty, but only such hold and hanly adven- 
“ tnrers us sally forth to levy contnbnlions in a foreign province.” It were to bo wished 
the article itself had ^poken as de.fiiiitely : but siipinise it to be thus understood. In the first 
place then, il sets before us, not an open uiilitsuy expedition, hut a thieving, rohhitig excur- 
sion; for tile actors are “robbers. thi(‘veh. by proU'Ssiim,” they are. reeogni'zed to f»e of a 
“ community of thieves,” to be amcmdiic for ilie dcjuvdatiou'. llicy have committed to tin* 
civd couri, and if taken, liable to ]mnifthmcnl. 

2d. — The ^lagisirate direct!? iiiui assi'*ts the.se robber-* and thieves to plunder in another 
province. It i.« a cl.iiideistnic «iperatioii, aiul hit- coucern inil imisl therefore bi- cilaridcsiiae. 
Booty is the profes.'»ed ohj<-ct, and he sli;m*.s it with tld-ni. 

.3<1. — As regulation aulhori/es the pnauring of a release Iroin ihe court which inav 
have seized any of these ollendcr.s, by llie payment, (jf a sum of money, il MUictiona tlie 
eoriciiiTOiiee of a Magistrate in such a truiiisaction, which has su-ongly the comjdexion of 
being a private corrupt bargain betwci n the judge of that court and the culprit ; hut whether 
the rani^oiii he a secret bribe., nr a more open ci>mmntali<m for puiiishmein, the principles ol 
justice arc violaled. the MugisiYaie be«-<)uic.sa partv in a complicated nuiragc ag.iinst society, 
and is in fact countemniced by this oriiiniHuv. in being indulgenl. in his turn, to criminids 
wlm may conic into his power, for a pecimiarv cuiisidiTation. 

4th. — But it may be asked, how this “cominiinity of thieves,” some “ perfect innstorsof 
“ their occupation,” arc Ibniied and brought to such a .stale of perloction in their vocation i* 
— (’an we conceive it t<» he solely liy ihe cxcrci-c of their parti, in alien lands? Born, 
educated, and dwelling in the Magistrate’s di>trici, is il lo la* supposisl that they never 
practise at home? Yet the Magi.strate harbours the*.e Imnditfi, ho knows them personally, 
and he sets th(“m at work. 

If the. translat.or’s apology be mlmitie.l, that thi^ is an ancient law, correspondent to the 
early manners of other iiatioTis, still it is to be remembered, that it stands in a code whicli 
claiuiH to be divine, that therelVnv an equal aulhorily is iieoessary to its repeal, and that it 
is olfe.red to iiaas a law of the lliiidoo.** at this day. 

But what are we I understand by “another pro viiicc’” If it means another stale, Hindos- 
tan consisted anciently, ns it docs now, of many stab's. I'liis law was made Ibr the whole 
Hindoo people ; therefore il aiithonzr*s and encourages them hi rob and plunder each other. 
It recognizes a eonminnity of thieves and Vfihbers in each Ktatc, and inuki'.s ii lawd’ul for 
them to live by depredations on their ncighbonra. Such acctjrdingly has been the practice 
of at least 8imill<*r divisions, iii all time past. 'Bho zemindars, throughout Hindosian, kco[» 
robbers and thieves under their protection; and whatever else Ims changed, the hiisine&s of 
pillaue, iiften attended with murder, still continue? '.mivcrsnlly and systematically, ('an it 
be doubted W'hcther this onlinaiicc has not had a most powerful ell'cct in establislnng am! 
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fortifying a praotioe so ruinous to tlic peace and good order of society ? Must we not 
believe that robbers, finding their professions evidentiy recognized and sanctioned by the 
law, liavc thence with a quiet conscience formed themselves into castes and bands, and tliat 
it is the persuasion of acting upon tlic divine authority of the Shaster, which inspires them 
with contempt of death, and persevernucc, from one generation to another ? Can we sup- 
pose tliat our prohibition, mid our punishment of predatory outrage, will in minds prone to 
them, destroy that persuasion ? But the ordinance under consideration can hardly apply 
to any other than small divisions of territory ; and if we were certain that “ province” means 
the ti’vritory of another master, yet no fact is more notorious than that the bands of robbers 
whom the zemindars of Bengal are known to entertain, employ themselves within tliat 
country ; for its '* domestic tranquillity is disturbed by them*’ perpetually from one end to 
the other, os the extract before quoted from Lord Cornwallis has evinced, and a variety of 
other vouchers might be produced, if nucessllry, to prove. 

We see then u most glaring instance in this ordinance, of immorality in principle, and of 
the consequent wich; division of evil in practice. 

* 1*0 proceed to further examples. 

Sekvakts committing Crimes by order of their Masters. — Divers Coses of 
Licentiousness. 

Code, page 149. — If a servant, at the command of his master, commits theft or murder ^ or 
** any such crimes, in that case, it is not t!u fault of the servant^ the. master mdy is tfuilty** 

239. — “Adultery with common prostitutes and dancing girls, shdlnot hejbuihlc.^'* 

247. — “ Several kinds of adultery allowed, with conmd of the Magistrate, lor the trifling 
“ fine of ten ]iiins of cowries” (less than n shilling.) 

“ If a man by violence commits adultery uu his own slave girl, a fine of ten puns of 
“ coivries,” (.'ibout a shill ing.) 

151. — “ Prostitutes and dancing women:** — Ceases stated, and decrees thereupon, including 
pimps, Stc. 

Commission of a Bah A<n’ioN allow<‘d, to save life. 

Code, page. 271.- If a man in imnuHliate danger of his life!, hy committiny a bad action 
con save his life, in that case the MayistreUe shall lud Jinv him.'* 

Desionino to J’koci kk Death. 

Code, page 208.— “ Performing a jugg (religious eerenumy), \i> procure the death, tf an 
“ innitcenl ptrson, a fine of two huiKln’d puna of cowrici*," 

26H. — ‘‘ Causing an innocent ]>erKon to drink a jwiion, in order /e procure his death, si line 
“ of two hundred puns of cowries,’* 

Note. — They havti gn'ut faith in both thcHC expedients; intentional murder is therefore 
here rated at about, ten shillings. 


Gmceriiiiig Gaming. 

Code, page 254. — “ Garai's of chance are allovicd before the Magistrate, or a man helong- 
“ing to him; the \i inner to yivchalfio the Mayistratr'* This hist ilause explains the 
reason ol prohibiting hazard except before the Moyislrate, 

138. — “ A man may become u slave by loss on the chances of dice, or other games.*’ 

SscANDAi.ous and HnTF.n Expressions. 

This is a copious article in the rode, and bei'oines such from a corrcspoiulenl feature in 
the character of the people. Virulent, foul, criminaling abuse, oveiflow.'i among them in a 
manner probably unparalleled any wliere tdse in the world. No language but their own 
could describe it.** shameless nature, .and the malicious perseveriug eagerness with which 
they lavish it. upon eucli other. 

The Hindoo law has ihereforc found it necessary to arrange tlu* vnrioii.'^ topics of .scandalous 
abuse under distinct dcuominations, expressive of the quality, or rank, of the erinies which 
it imputes. 

This classification is curious; it places together off'ences of very unetpuil enormity; it dis- 
tributes into the same division, morai and ceremonial pollutions; and thus tends to lessen 
the guilt of sonu’ heinijus iiiiquitic.s, and to confound all just ideas of morality. For instance, 
under tlie second deliomi nation, or class of crimes termed vtaha-putuh, with the murder of 
a Brahmin and inrc.duotts adultery, there* apiiears stealiny eighty ashriijfees, (about 120) 
from a Bra/imin, uiid a Brehmui drinking wine, liiider tin; third, with “ tlic murder of 
a friend,” and dl^'crs kinds of ince.stuouB adultery, is conjoined, eating the victuals of the 
toasherman^s or any base caste f The fourth class, lerined opoopatuh, which the glossary of 
the coile explains to be “small offences f contains a large asBociat ion of crimes, of which the 
following make a part 

Code, page 108. — “ Slaying a cow; adiihery with the wife of another; performing the 
“ b* procure the death of' any person ; giving a philter to obtain an unwarrantable 
“ jiower; spoiling trees; oaiing victuals at the hands of an astrologer; a man’s not paying 
“ his debts; stifling grain and metals, except yolrl; depriving a woman or a man of cither 
** of the three inferior castes, of Hl’e.” 

Petty assaults (see code, 191) are also frequent among these people, and proceed from the 
temper just described. They employ a large chapter of the code, in which a number of 

frivolous 
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Fourth, Of Laws which, without reference to Caste, go upon piinciplcs of Oppression 
and Injustice. 

Of Inheritance. 

Code, poge 64. — " A person born blind, deaf, or dumb, without a hand, a foot, or a nose, 
“ &c. ; whoever is of such general ill-behaviour, that his relations and partners refuse to cut 
or drink with him : whoever is so incurably disordered as that remedies have no effect 
** upon him ; a man afflicted with a consumption, &c. ; whoever procures his subsiatence by 
‘‘ an unwarrantable business or profession ; is thereby incapacitated for inheritance.*’ 

Note, — The relations must probably be often interested in the succession. 

Of Recovering Deam 

Code, page 10. — “ After other methods prescribed there to a creditor for recovery of debt, 
“ fail, he shall carry the debtor home with him and detain him. If this mode also fails, he shall 
“ hy jfeiyned pretences^ endeavour to get hold of some of the debtor’s goods. If he succeeds 
not here, and has no pledge, he shall then seize and mnfine the deUor^s wije, ehildreUf caifle, 
** buffalo^f horses^ and such kind of useful animals^ also his pots, (necessary for dressing his food,) 
clothes, mats, and furniture ; and seating himsolf ul the debtor’s door, there iTceive hit, 
** money. If even these methods prove unsuccessful, he shall seize and hbul the debtor*s 
“ person, and procure by forcible means (corporal punishment,) a ducharye of the debt.’* 

il. — “Ifa man acknowledge-! himself indebted to another, and yet refuses to pay, the 
“ creditor shall use tins means above specified, to I’ecover ins money without hindrance or 
molestation from the Magistrate. If the debtor should italgc a complaint, tlu' judge shall Jim 
“ him, and cause the creditor to Iw paid.” 

67.—“ If during the time, of u famine, or for the execution of some religions pur[)ose, or 
“ on iicconnt of sickness, or to satisfy tlu; inipurtunate dcinnnd.s of a creditor, U'ho has 
“ proceeded so far as to seize Ins debtor, ixudeonfine him without victuals, the husband slioulcl 
“ appropriate to himself his wife’s pro]»erty, without her leave, ho is justifiable, nor is he 
“ obliged to return or repay what is so ji]iproj)riate(l.” 

These roguUitions arc limited by tho following. 

Oide page 20. — “ It a man lends money to a Magistrate, his own master, or a Brahmin, 
** he shall not be rude or uncivil in procuring payment.’' 

26. — “ When a creditor proctires hi.*« money by ajiplicatioii to a Magistrate, he shall give 
** him one-twentieth of the .sum received for his intiTposiiion.” 

270. — “ If a Mngi'^lrato’s ollicev hath brought before the. ^Magistrate any person for any 
" crime, and upon tJie Magistrate’s examining that perflon, he should deny the eriine laid 
** to his charge, then, even if a small offence bo proved against him upon a trifling crime, 
” the Magistrate shall levy a great fine.” 
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frivolous ridiculous cases, hardly fit to engage the attention of children, the offspring of 
suporstifion, pushed to endless punctilios, are stated. The punishment, though lighter in 
itself, proceeds in the same graandon, as that for scandalous imputations, of winch the scale 
lias bet?n already given. But concerning these it may be observed, under this head, that 
there is surely a direct 4>roach of moral propriety in taking “ abilities** into the {locislon, 
especially by the superiority of ability to alleviate indecorous behaviour; yet this direction 
very frequently occurs; and how is the superiority of ability to be ascertained? In this 
instance, as in numberless others, every thing is left to the judge. 


Fifth, Specimens of Laws which, without reference to Caste, discover a Spirit of Cruelty. 

Code, page 211. — “ A man killing a goat, horse, or camel, except for sacrfice, to have one 
“ lumd and one foot cut njffV’ 

212. — “ A man always guilty of selling the flesh of dogs or jackalls, for goat or stag flesh, 
“ to have his hand and his nose cut off, and his teeth broke*’ 

217. — “ A inau-sclliiig white copper, &c. to counterfeit silver, the Magistrate shall break 
“ the hands, nose and teeth, of .siuili person, and fine him a thousand puns of cowries.” 

217. — “A man stealing an elephant or horse, excellent in all respects, the Magistrate 
“ shall cut off\\\» hand, foot, and buttock, and deprive him of life." {Note. — Stealing a man of 
inferior caste is rated at a fine of a thousand puns of cowries, as we have already seen.) 

218. — “ A man frequently guilty of counterfeiting gold, to he cut in pieces with a razor.** 

But the cruelty of the Hindoo people appears in no way more evithait than in the whole 

of the treatment to whieh their women are subjected in iociety, under the 8.111011011 and 
authority of the, code. They are truly an uiifoiiunatc part ()f the community, and greatly 
to be pitied. Uecciving no <;dncatinn,’ disposed of in marriage without having their consent 
asked, or knowing any thing of the person to whom they arc to be given, lltey are immured 
for life, and ma<lc mere servants in the family of their despotic lord. If barren, or bearing 
only daughters, they are neglected ; and not always released from oppreisflion, even when 
death removes the husband ; for they are then frt*quenliy reducetl to tho alternative of 
sinking into a state of influny, or of buniliig themselves with his dead body. 

Tho code expressly sanctions this inhuman tind astonishing custom. 

263. — “ It is proper for a woman, after her husband’s death, to burn herself in the 
** fire with his corpse.” 

“ Every woman who thus burns horseU^ shall remain in paradise with her husband, 
** tlirec erore and fifty lacs (three millions and a lialf) of years.” 
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Tills strong reooratnendation and injunction from a lawgiver, believed to be divine, is of 
course admitted to have the force of a religious obligation ; and it is one of those institutions 
of which tlie Brahmins are very tenacious. We are naturally led to inquire, what coulcl 
have been the primary cause of an institution so horrid. The Hindoo writings, so far as 
they are known, seem to be silent on this head : but an explanation however offers itself, 
irom tlic principle of the perpetual separation of castes, and the manners of the people. It 
was essential to that principle, that the castes should marry each within itself. In a few 
jiermitied cases, men of a higher caste might take a wife from an inferior one of the original 
lt)ur orders, and all the children were deemed of that to which the father belonged ; but in 
no case was it aJl/>wed to a woman of a higher caste to marry with a mau of a lower. 

Mixed intercour8cSu,wcre therefore almost universally proiiibited under peualties : and the 
oll>pring which, notwitlmtamiing prohibitions, appeared from th.it source, was ilegraiicd 
heiow tlie fouith caste. But i^lygamy has always Iwen practised among the Hindoos, 
CHpeciiilly among those of the higher orders; and the latter wives must infjUlibly, from the 
^u^T.om of the counti*y, be considerably younger than the husband, and generally still young 
when he dies. A multitude of widows must thus soon arise in the commuiiity/and from 
till* nature of the case, progressively increase. Second marriages of women appear to be 
unknown ami repugnant to the Hindoo law and ustiges. 

AVhcii a woman’s hiisbatid therefore dies, she is reckoned an useless being, and wtiat is 
wov.s(!. a dangerous one, 'I'he jealousy of the J'’.astern people has placed their lionour in the 
condui'.f of their women, as being wliai tonches them most. Not the Imsband itimself only, 
hut the wlu»U' family are stained by the misbehaviour of a wife; and if she degrades herself 
after his death, they are still aflt*cted by her dishonour. If she sitould bring other ehlldrou 
l y a man of inferior caste, .she would introduce, more signally than any misconduct in a 
man couhl, tliat disorder and ennfiistoii into the society wliich would tend to break dow-n 
the lino> of ii< paration between castes. Hut seeing the uuinher of widows must al\vay.s be 
<vn*}it, :mfJ thi’y have no elfeetual superintendent or jirotector, there must ho a propor- 
lioiiaiiie danger of such irregularity as woufd at length make the exeepliona bear dowm the 
rule ; and il' motiunv., as lu many instances might thus happen, were to rear the children of 
e Sootier with those k'tt by her former noble husband, the higher caste couhl not be pre* 
.-er\e(l, ilurmg infancy, from defdemenls produced hy eating and drinking, and touching 
what apperrumed to the other; nor could the son of a Sootier, brought iiji in this way, 
drcrwfinl.s regard his Brahmin brother and eompanion with the vcneralioji deemed indis- 
peii.-ahly requisite to be show'll to that order. 

How then, might it be said, shall the evils to be apprehended from this source, notwitli- 
stamliiig ])r(4iibiliojis and disgrace, be prevented ? Let an ordinance, proff.e(se<lly divine, 
^^•c(»mmeM<l to widows a volniit.iiy departure with tlieir husbands to paradise, under on 
ii'.-'iiiMUfC' of enjoying there a very long suecession of lelicitv; honour shall stimulaK* them 
1(1 cinhiiico this elioice, and lest the love of life .‘should still prevail, the fear of infamy ^hall 
compel them to die. Nor would this expedient appear as shocking to the Hindoos, as it does 
to u.-^. Admitting tlie separation of castes to he a sacred insiitntimi, whaievcr tended to 
suh\(ft if, might lie obviated, imi only lawfully, but as a matter of duty. 

Women ilioro haveim concern in the education of their children after infancy ; they can- 
m»t ahtoad; the chief, if not the only w.ay in w'hieli they are considered to he useful, 
u nniiJiiU 'J with the life ol the husband ; tluMaide imputes to them the nntst depraved, 
inijiijre, ull^<lfe nature ; they are ranked in the “ with those who are “ of the 
«oiijb of sin;” an<l it is believed flial they are doomed to successive transinigratioiis, until 
tln-y are regciKM atcd in the body of a Brahmin. A’ile therefore in their nature, nnd become 
uieie.-s and dangerous, to remove them from the earih, would be to study the preservation 
of order below, and to accelerate the* c«mrse they iiave to pass through to a happier .slate. 
And til ns llieiv is a regular progress from tiie lirst stage of a false principle to a practical 
con.'Uiamation that N tremendous. 

Our Hiqipositiuji, that the original design of lliis institiiliuii W'as to prevent ilu' dishonour 
and cniiliisioH of castes, appears to he conliimed by the terms of the ordinance in which it 
IS delivered ; for after saying that ‘‘ it is proper for a w'umaii to burn hcri»elf in the fire 
wltJi Her “linshamr.s corpse, ' it adds, if she cannot hurrif she i» to maintain an inviolable 
chastihf. If ska wmaiiu always chaste^ she goes (still) to paimlise, atid if site does mt preserve 
her chastity t she goes to hell*. 

It is i?iobahle that though the ordinance speaksMU general lerais of any woman, the Bral*- 
mins might not mean its operation to extend beyond the higher orders, and might especially 
iniend to prese^v<^ their own in all the distinction of purity necessary to maintain their 
authority. Among the lower cusU'S it is seldom enforced. With the others, wdint was 
originally in pari at least policy, is now superstition, or an iioiioiirablc family distinction j 
ami m thi!i last View, the practice *>eenis to liave extended to other Kastern nations, who 
probably adopted it from the Hindoos. Ex|Kiices and domebtic inconveniences attend it» 
wliirh may contribute to confine it to those alone, even of the superior castes, who are in 
better cirenia^tances; but among persons of that description, happiness and misery, honour 
and infamy, the present and the future, are all urged as motives to destruction, with great 
and iiorrid success, 'rhe number of w'omen thus annually destroyed in llindostan prolmbly 
fill e.Kceed.s the geueral conception of Europeans f. 

As 

A pa|a'r in the fourth volume of the Asiatic ject, confirming in general the view of it here 
Ti'an.'factionsipulilihhed lung after this passage was given. Asiatic Transaclio'nst Vol.lV.page 209. 
w'rittun, exhibits a variety of decretory sentence* f No judgment can be formed of the number, 
from the Vedes and Shasters, relative to this sub- from the transaotioui of this kind, oocaiioDally ^ 
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As connected with ttiis subject, it may be added iu illustruiion of tlie cruel jrt-iiius whiclj 
pervades the Hindoo code, that the Vedes undoubtedly enjoin humun sa(*,rifires ; tiiai siv.:h 
were certainly formerly offered to Kfiilee, the Goddess of Destruction, one of whose icrrilio 
onniments is a necklace of human skulls; and that there is reason to believe, iIlu this 
infernal practice, though now publicly disused, has not yet entirely ceuserl*. 

One article more shall close the elucidations from the Hindoo code. 

Code, page 274. In cases where it is ordered, a man shall be put to dcadi, in^ u tid 
" thereof he shall pay one hundred ashruffees (about 150fL); aud where it is spovilii'vl tUdi 
one of his hands, or one of Ids feet, shall be cut off, instead thereof I 4 ; shnli puy fifty 
ashruffees ; and instead of having two of his fin^rs cut off, he sltull pay twvnty-five 
ashruffees ; so also, when banishment from the kingdom is his aeulence, instead thereof 
“ he shall be fined twenty-five ashruffees.** 

** Men of rank, or pood principlet, or leaminp, committing such a (rime an to deserve 
** capital pmishment, if they are not men of property, the Magistrate shall take less ihiui 
“ one hundn^ ushrufliM^s, according to his fortune.*' 

“ If a Bruhrnin who hath always ac^ted in conformity to the Vedes, commits such si crime, 
as to fleserve capital punishiuent+, the Magistrate, to prevent him in future from the 
“ commission of such crimes, shall confine him in perpetmd imprisoianent.’' (No heavy 
punishment to a Hindoo, to whom indolent inactivity is a spc^cies of enjoyment .) 

From whnt lias been staled in the former part of this chapter, it will be luuJerstoofl that 
the ordinances quoted under this last article, Ji* relating Ui criminal law, an* not now. a rule 
of judgment in our territorial courts, but they are introduced liere for the suke of illnslraliiig 
the genius of the Hindoo code. At first sight, they seem to diniinisfi the cnitlt) of that 
code. Tliey only afford howeviir, a fresh and striking tleinonstratioii of its inin'.tioo and 
venality. 

The best apology for a severe system of laws would lie, that they+were impiirtially admi- 
nistered. lint here is an office of indulgence set up to the rich, and the peeuiiiarv rjile'» 
fixed at which they may commit crimes wortliy of death. On the poor, who eaniiol perliaps 
raise one aslirulfee, the law.s must still hav<! their course ; and thus it Ixcomes cvi-hMit. tint 
their sti*ady object ia not the prevention of offences, and that their remis<.iniis do not pro< erd 
from clemency; but that there is in the dfspen-sation of piiuiahmenis, a .scandalous iMitiiliiy 
in favour of rank aud wealth, and a palpable regard to the eaioUimeul of tin* Magi^tiMic. 
Indeed pecuniary fines are one great object of the code; they occur p(?r|«?ttially. the lew u 
so loo.sely delivered that in personal disputes almost every thing is left to the (liscn’twni )f 
the Magistrate, and one sure isswe of iheiii is ins private ativantnge. 

I'Vom this brief inspection of the Hindoo ooths a tolerable adetpiato idea of its genin,;, in 
points upon w'hicli the liafipiness of society essentially depends, may be obtaiiicMl. I he 
articles wdiich have been aeleetetl, are sn<*h as clo not take liieir charac.ter from the hglit 
wherein they ar»* placed, from forced constructions, <*r exlrjuieou, circumsianccs : ilu ir seal 
nature, their intrinsic (jiiality, their confonniiy or rejmgiiance to the fair mmllei .»l)lc st.iufl.ini 
of good and evil, is evident. It cannot certainly have escaped atUntion, that tin mimo- 
nility, the injustice, and the cruelly of the code, are by no lue/ans confined to liie iu'.tuMec'! 
whicii have been adduced under these heads, rc.spectively, hut appear in gUiing eoloins in 
the riiiineruus regulations which liave been quoted, iu reference to that wide and impinr.iat 
subject, the distinctions in fiivour of the superior tribes. Actions are imh'ed oin n esti- 
mated, not ae.eording to their intrinsic good or evil, but according to tiu* relalifin they ha\o 
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immoralities of every description are tolerated on easy terms to one part of llie soeJety, 

aud 


seen about English settlements ; by far the greater [ to he one-sixth, or one million, the tleathn of these 
part takes place in the interior of the country, out annually, one in thirty, ami (and a j>lniality of 
of the view and intelligenrc of foreigners. Roger, wivo.** being in many of families) one numiuj 
writer ol gn*ut credit in the last century, relates only to be burnt for eaeli, the niiinhnr aiiimally 
that the Kheterees eotnpelled their women tobi. sacrillced in Ibndo.stuii will then lx 
reckoning it a di.sgrace if their wives were not laid three thousand. 

on the funeral pile with them ; and that during hi.s Those data are all hypothetical and have liillt- 
rt'sidunce at Faliaeatta, a man of di<itinrtioii of certainty : but let the proportion he reduceflto lix 
that esaste dying, of his wives wore burnt alive lowest proI»able scale, the iumnal imiiioliitioM of 
with his corpse. A tlinduo of education stated to human victims to a dire auperstition. will .-till 
a friond of the writer, his conjecture that tin* .appear an enormity under v hicli language must 
victims thus annually burnt in the Bengal pro- sink. 

vinccs, amounted to fifbjen thousand. The ‘ The principle alone, however, is so dvemlJuL, 
eulation indeed seems excessive ; yet if wo adopt that it needs not, tin* aid of uiiinherb to its 
moderate data, the* result will be enormous. Hin- atrocity. 

dostan has been cstiiuutcd to contain a hundret' • When Mr. Elliot, deputed by Dir. 11 i-t'figs, 
ns of inhahitunts, and at least one-tenth of iu 1777, tntlie Kdjah of ilerar, lui'l fidviinee.i inlo 
these to be Mahomedaiis Iu the mure opulent the eoantry, between that ]ii-inuc''.f eapit il •m.' our 
families of the three inferwr original tribes, par. territories, a young man prcsentc-d hini.s. l!’, nnd 
tieularly the Khetcrees, the practice in question is solicited leave totrsvel und« rtlie pruiechMu oi his 
occasionally followed. Suppose then the four ori- suin* ; on being asked his reawni, he n plieil ln' nn- 
ginaUribes to make up two-thirds of the Hindoos, derstoo-l the rajah orarmindar of a di'.'rie , before 
thatTs, sixty millions, the Brahmin families, with them, offered every year a human 'iaeiilie. and 
a small proportion of the Kbetorees, and a few genendiy seised some stranger parsing by at that 
of those belonging to the other two tribes, to con- time. 

sCitufe a tenth part of fiie four original tribes, or 1 The implied consistency of these two siqipo- 
six millious, the heads of fhmilies u) this number sitioni deserves to be remarked. 

(4«.) g4 
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and aome of the most atrocious kinds are permitted without reprehension, that is to say, 
have all the encouragement which a legal sanction can give tlicm. 

An unfeeling barbarity also runs through the punishments of the code ; it defends san-* 
guinary inflictions; and the translator, who is usually its apologist, acknowledges, that its 
“ various modes of capital retribution contradict the general opinion adopted in Europe, 
** that the Genloo adniiiiistration was wonderfully mild, and arerae to the deprivation of 
“ life.” If such an opinion has ever been general in the West, it was plainly a gross pre- 
judice, and may show the necessity of paying more attention than has hitherto been given 
to the character of this people, in order to know it. 

Of the (iflects produc^l upon a feeble, ignorant, superstitious people, by such a departure 
from the genuine princples of equity, truth, honesty, purity, benovolence, peaceableness, 
and good order, in a word, by such a standard of morals as these Jaws, professing the 
authority of a divine appointment, establish, it cannot be difficult to judge. It is a maxim 
so pl^in as not to be mentioned without apology, that a corrupt rule must produce a prac- 
tice still more corrupt, since no higher point of perfection being aimed at, and a pro- 
gressive degeneration common to all establishments, the spirit and manners of the people, 
if seasonable reforms are not inteiposcd, will in time become generally vicious. 

But other causes have essentially co-operated in the formaiiun of the Hindoo character; 
Uiesc arc to be found in that part of their complex system which is purely Religious, and of 
which we next proceed to give some account. 

So great an undertaking as a general or systematic exposition of the Hindoo religion, is 
not here intended. All that is proposed or thought necessary, is only a view of some of its 
tenets and institutions, which have a direct influence upon the morals and sentiments of the 
people; and these shall be preseiiteil under the five following heads: 

First, Ceremonial and pecuniary atonements. 

Secondly, Doctrin^ relating to transmigration. 

Thirdly, The characters of the Hindoo deities. 

Fourthly, Modes of worship. 

Fijlhly, Superstitious opinions, immediately aflecting the conduct of the Hindoos in 
common life. 

In the first place th*»n, concerning that grand article, the conation of the guilt of sin ; *the 
Hindoos are taught to have recourse to various ceremonial works and observances, and con- 
fidently to depend on these for absolution: real contrition and amendment, hatred of evil, 
and a respect to the holiness of the divine nature, do not appear to enter into their considera- 
tion of this subject. The whole is reduced to certain external performances; and in the Vedes, 
there ore long enumerations of sins, that is to say, of offences against morality, and every 
species of offences which men can commit, will) the particular expiation prescribed for each*. 


• Ayeen Akberry, Vol III. page 252. -Roger, 
pages 262, 267. — Sonnerat, Vol. 1. pages 220, 
273, et seq.— Religious Ceremonies, Vol, VI. 
pages 190, 221. — Roidieus, in Clmrchili’s Collec- 
ti<»n, Vol, 1 1 1, page 78.5. — ^Bernier, Tome IT. page 
121. — Herbert’s Travels, page 334^ — Bhagvad 
Gceta. pago 46 ct seq. — ^Rutsec more particularly 
the Institutes of Menu, published since this iract 
was drawn up, Chap. II. ]»ages .307, 3-1:3. The 
professed business nf this chapter is to treat of 
penance and aviation. The efficacy of expiatory 
penance is laid down as a general principle or 
doctrine. 

“ Some of the learned consider an expiation as 
“ confined to involuntary sin ; but others, from 
“ the evidence of the Veda, hold it eflbctual even 
in the case of a voluntary oflence.” 

“ A sin involuntarily committed, is wmoved by 
repeating certain texts of the scripture ; but a 
** sin committed intcnUonaliy, through strange 
** infatuation, by harsh penances of different 
” 0111 - 18 . 

After employing near thirty pages in describing 
various crimes, many of the deepest dye, and the 
performances hy which atonement for them, if 
they are publicly known, and thence mischievous 
by their example, may be made, we meet with 
some sentences which speak of open confession, 
repentance, loathing of the sin committed, and 
abstinence from it. If the most favourable con- 
struction be put upon these expressions, what arc 
a few such glimmerings of mental relief' 
a heap of ceremonial observancesy paiinul'or ridi- 
culous ? They arc overwhelmed and lost in a mass 
of false principles and senseless practices. TJiey 
are indeed superseded snd contradicted by the 
general tenor of this very chapter, and by the 


doctrine of penances ; for no hint is any where 
given that the expiations aud sacrifices prescribed 
ill the Vedfts are emblematical or typical, the 
plain and obvious sense of the precepts which cn- 
jjoin them is that they really atone for sin. •*/?»/ 
these penances,*' says the legislator, to quote the 
conclusions of his imfiositions for one species ul 
offence, “ifttfr/ a hoice-torn man (^oiio of the three 
“ superior castes) atone for the yuilt of theft.” S«» 
with respect to secret sins, “ the man who desires 
** to expiate his secret sins, great and small, must 
“ repeat once a day, for a year, the text ava or 
•* the text yatcinchida. I'liough he ha/e co.ii- 
iTiitted many secret bins, he shall be purified by 
repeating for a month the text somorandra, or 
** the three texts aryamna, while he bathes in a 
** sacred stream ; or if he thrice rcjieat a canditd 
** of the Vedas, or a large portion of them, with 
“ oil the mantras and brah'inanas, dwelling 1.. . 
forest with subdued organs, and purified by thret. 
jHiracas, (a total abstinence for twelve days and 
** nights,) he shall be set free from all sins, how 
** heinous soever." If some of the Brahmins 
should have juster views of the evil of sin, and of 
the necessity of moral purity, wc m.ty be assured 
.that the bulk of the people, from whom even the 
I contents of the Vedes are carefully concealed, rest 
in the external forms which are prescribed to 
them. So it has happened in various parts of 
Europe, amidst more general knowledge, and a 
. light truly divine. Men have turned aside from 
that light, and resorted to inventions of their own, 
til penances, pilgrimages, indulgences, and sd^iere- 
rogatory works: which being corruptly grafted* 
upon a system in itself altogether pure and com- 
pictv, have thence reconciled the practice of 
allowed 8in» with the hope of pardon and of heaven. 
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In general, these expiations consist In pili^riniages, in living and dying in pJaiViS jx^puied 
holy, in ahhitions, in j>ena.nws, in tin*, ^iclohmtion of iesl.iv'als, in fost'^ in IfjrgossiN to Mrali- 
mins, in juierillces atnl oiffriiig-s to idols, in ;inointiug llie ho<ly xvlth t!:*.' {'.’vcTcnumts of n, 
cow, and in oLIkt expedients of o siniiJnr nature. 

Jt "would far exceed the limits of tins Iro.'dibe, to enter intoa detail of tlioriK'tliods a,(|(»])Uwl 
among the Hindo(»s for obtaining n’iniM.sioji of sin. iles'ide.s those xvljielj tin; aiil.lun-itv of 
the V(*d(‘s, or general usage Jjas estahlislasl. there are many other invent it>ns,'inip(tseil hy- 
tejichers individnally upon ih«’i;* respective, followers : a few exaitjplfis however s’lall lie 
stated, of thos«^ whieli fall innho- the former d<‘M ri])tioiJ. • 

1. Holy IIivKIIS, declieated to one or olljer ')f i!.e deitie' , J>r;).}iiTia, Vishn iw, o?- idaha- 
deo, may he mentioned in tlie, lirst ])laee. Tlrae are twenty-eight of liiem I' lnje.l in the 
Ayeeu AkheiTv, heginning with the hHm/rs, :niil tr:»\ersing i!m? whoh' eoutinent to the 
Jvd\i8; so that all tlie professors of Hinduism rn* within reaeli of an anli'Iote against tie* 
conse,tjuenees of guilt. Kadi of (heM' rivers has fiome jieeuliar p!»M».Tty aserihed i.o it, and 
many idaecs upon the hanks are held faered, amt annuady re-'-ou -l ii>. 

The virtne.s of trie, river (ftnujn are nniveivally ai:o\v< d t'l In- jin-eminent- tlie water of it, 
assuredly purities from all sin. Alilulious in it ar** used (onthmallv tor shi". (‘od.t! ■. Euro- 
peans dalh' see ; and the dying, "v. hen within ;; nio-'ei.iL* dea.oiee of o. are e.irried hi its 
edge, and their feet are jilaeed in tlie r'ver, that (hii.. ile-y iii ix have a h ippy p.isj-u'.'ij out 
of life*. Its water is euiiveyeil to di^t*nd ]iarr'> for (.he - inie jiof ; -’nd p; j„ ft,;,, 

titling in its \irtue ai.* imi wiihio iwu h of it, (hiid.oi^f 4i|‘ i, inxi.' iii'j- if, w.heii tlif\' 

hathe in any oilier waier, v/iil si.ill give (li'in ah ih- elle.iey of It, TMs i.vti is h -lievtd 
to have tlowed dowji Irom Ileaten; henet* jis (r.iM eeiidenl e\< '-iJeney. 

JI. ]|oi,\ 1*1. Acr^.^ detlic'iteil |o 1!m‘ s;,eie tlei'ie % i.e jiJ o -pi’eai! tlnoiigli ;j!I pari,; of 
Hindostaji. Some of Ih-' inost distingul'.heo' oe tin* foilov, in.,' ■ Ihei.'iyo! 

with l.he dislriet iivoond ii ria fen n.ile> It is !> t.| lhai. Inu-e v.n.i he lure me 
transmitted ijiunediaielx to !lea\e'i. 'I’Ji eeahiity ofilii., eijy, a'nl tir* <>.]i(IniMi iwtii 
to it of jiilgriri-'. are well known. 

Ayoilft, oi' , li another ^ae!\'.l -"'gi i * (.;'e..n-i.{era]il- <01 n* hiHow'id I.\ loe hisii; 

of Kama, one <.d' lh<‘ 100 i ikstit >.1 • ’iIi- jlnehi.^!. 

willi a territory aionod, is finu u loj }'•<. hirih « h i. lee*, .nw 4 |.,.[ ofiheo di--- 
liiionisi/ed 'lejl ie- 

lfrr<h where ihe tJaii 'e, oji); If ’Mdo'-Ni.m 1 ] Li"- of - :eil anmia! ri-oj-t 
/iV/oahes'.'. finiuM!; Keo,/,o' •, a* ( la 'Oioh net 'oih. i*v-‘. • .'oa! ( huig-' •. 

Till- I'hn* j t-.l-ein<d -',■”.1 ',\e»\ h- (\ . il.e te,*,M V, Lo ‘ < '.*-ve not < i,i> nas the imdon 
of ail Id tnij Jt issai<l that wh-<i\tvhi wi he i ■. !ie <i’i'.ioj in hi-, nesi o'een*- 

rition , .’oei th'S''* ai-o,'.**/. ',! . jo-tud* in e,n‘» x lOoni.lp o ilw tt’iuloi;-.. lo ineiir intnie 
]iuni''limen'. , i,'. deeim i n*' ’it ■■ eu . 

“ 'file I { iji'liio',' i\ • ,M.id I'a/el,"!" * all . h.ih K.ij|\-live 

• jilaee'i a, IV ile.lnaiel <0 Jlthihad* ;» bixi \ -hum to lieii. a *-* \ ••i,isnw , idu i,* Kramha, 
‘‘ and t\v< nt.> -tv. <1 to tlie god<l<-'-. Ihnyil' It kn,>'< -i ..'< 01 , i< rt‘ f-iri'nl 

" re.! t'f U'Cn ''ov Au i*. ' 

('•lAmn (•'; i- alwiut two Inindred a.nd l«ti«y niii* - ju li-*i 'll., .me thirty-!. \i in Ir.-e.idth. 

''i’lw f.iiimU'. h.tgod'i I W! I'l-). /■*, '/,!/. in e, i; | '"ee (.•' m<(h\. !^ is 

allege I tint tlie iiu.iy .-M h'‘'-.!i1ei U..s e ? '•; ie- ! t hi I"- , i O' ..U ili<li'*i;i'lon of ihe se.i. I'lOil, 
Dowaika. iie.i! Snr.it. firnierlv sx si [imi oi I'l-” i, on })i-.{ 

a Hralmnn, wlio would every w ’n . • * ! 1 oe <! di .•.( ex. n L, tl*.- +<>0 -h i 1' a S' f..|. i-, may 

ree/'ive, w it lioiit t he le.M .1 'taiti. iiet’id' o“(*i'* lit- I'l'ii'i'. 

'rh«‘re .are in.'iny more sueii pda. rs ot gre.il je,<,itiii i ‘-e !>• e-u, ,!iid liie iiorilier’n jiarh 
0 '' 1 1 indo-itaii liiiies aie i-rd d.fV.J! tor e., n inleann i.:*' t > I .h 'O,, .m.j \ n i<tii,s rewm-ds 
jinujiisetl In those w Im jieil'oim Iheia ’ 

Mot only are pilgi ima'>e,'' inld »« 'H’.lei:']. I' llli 1 the •'•;.! aii'l J'‘ tlie 1 ni\. ho , .Micli is 

thf‘ virtue a .eiihed to the .s.inet ity <*r ll.e •• nai .1 pi !<•*■-, th-'i i\ iwm- ‘ ‘f Uh n, ow/y men 

reeei\e tlio remissi«!n of Iheir i : .ind 'M i ih-it aiTonnt 'Oe,i \ h.; .an' soi.K'W'iiai 

solieil.ous on tlii.. .si'ore. run ov, j (,;(• name- of tlie ji'ineij-.d ol th -m < \e» \ ni -rning. ,a.s if 
they ."('jieate'l ;i jir.-iyer ; "i lli.il wh.r«‘ ’'dyi ne.' e..iniiol h.* * m W’ui<*..t1 iiiid<'r(’ikeii, 
yet til” li(an‘(ii may ilin . ho s* < m 

III. S.v<'mi''l<'l..s. OM’l'iniNos and Kl.-iavv-.s are eeloh-ded at i.-.i-; ii'ijhii- jieviods. and 
hy tlio ilitfe’enl eastes in thee n’speethe forms 'fi.'- e are •leeme*l e ninenf me;ms oi' 
obtaining ahsiilution t’rom gnlit. 

IV. Al.MSGIVIm; is |ii’e ;ei died in vaiion.-. xvav-, tVir1t>e rem.selon or|'arTioid..ar('jam*'s,or 
the ohtainmeut ()<’ ]>artienlar fiYout .. I 'I’h-. hao-l’ooi.d, a le’ij-ion. <a iv'non\ , in w Idol., 
hy many fantastic nmiies. i-osjx pyoonl.; .ir* hi .‘towed, ii «* ji* ix >, d ;o he follow i d ly jiro 
digious rewards in a future .so, 

V. Esimw'JitKNTs TO Tm: IJi;\fi.Vi[NS, to !*.M:*m\.s‘, .v.- .,:*e ell * ;hei,n.! Idgliiv nicni,o- 
rious, ,and the variety amt I'xteiit o:' these « an not ho de>,eri!»e:l. A larg-' jiei lion of (he 
lands of Ilitido.stau has heiai tran-sliaaed, hy i.ieans of ti.eni, inio the hand'; of tho Jirali- 
Tuinieiil order. 

VJ. JluiOliotTH PiCNANCKS procure the pardon of uome .apeei**-! of offences particularly 
euonnous. 


Vir. Alethods 

* Aycon Akbcrry, page lio.'). 5 Kogrr. 

t Ihiit. - - Vhfl. JI, page I, Aycen AkbciTy, page 171. 

^ Ibid. - • Vol. 111. page 254* 
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YIl. MetUods are likewise devised for the Irn^ of t^ose uAe ho/oo nof horn 
careful during their ou*n livea to taiaure tAe pardon of iJmr aina, by whi(^ their friends 
, who survive are enabled to Im* higlily useful to tliem. llie body or the bones of the deceased 
, being thrown into the Ganges, lemporary happiness at least is procured to the soul, and 
the advantage of such a condition in anotlier transmigration as shall at last bring it to 
Heaven. At Onya, a famous resort of pilgrims in Babar, there is a particular stone on 
which the god Vis]mo^7 set liis foot ; and a person by putting on this stone, in the fonn 
prescribed, a certain paste prepared there, and by repeating at the same time the name 
of a ileccased friend, can transfer that friend from liell itself to supreme felicity. And this 
^netit he m.^y extend, not to one friend only, but by repeated applications of paste, to as 
many as he can recollect, even of his distant connections. * 

VITT. WouKS OF Supererogation, to proc«ire distinguished eminence in the heavenly 
world, are also exctxjdingly numerous, and many of them altogether astonishing. An 
account of them would fill a volume ; and a few instances, however striking, would give 
but an iiijidcquate idea The hideous painful distortions, ancLtormenting inflictions 'to 
which the Joguis subject themselves, till life is wasted away, would be perfectly incredible, 
if they were not so a^mndantly atteked, and yet seen, by many who visit those countries. 
They afford new proofs of what the human mind can invemt, and the body endure, in tlio 
way of torture, under tlni influence of superstition. There is I'eason however to believe, 
tliat this sjiecies of aceal rather declines in the pn*.sent day. 

lint though tlie painful details which it furnishe.s must be spared, it would be injustice 
to the present subject not to mention that divera kinds of suicide arc held by the Hindoos 
to be meritorious. These, as stated in the institutes of Akber, are five in number: , 
“ 1. Starving. 2. Covering himsedf with cow-dung, and, setting it on fire, consuming 
“ liimself tli<?roiu, 8. Burying liimself in snow. 4. At the extremity of Bengal, where 
“ the Ganges discharges it.self into the sea, through a thousand channels, he goes into the 
“ water, enmuembis Ins sins, and pmys till the aJligatoi's come and devour him. .'5. Cutting 
“ bis throat at Alhiltabad, at the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna.’' To this last 
species of suicide, |X)rforincd at ap)K)mted tiim^, siadi as eclipses of the sim and moon, 
great stores of wealth are promised in the nest state.* 

In short, the inodes of expiating guilt, and of ac(]uiring merit, arc endless amo^ this 
people. To accomi)li.di this end is the Imsinoss of all their vast train of cerei^mtes, 
services, and external perfonnances ; it is the very tiling that has upheld the fabric of 
Hindoo superstition, anti has per|ietuated the ert'diilily of tlie multitude, luid the impos- 
turtis of their priests : even the Bhagrad, the ]nirest jToduction of Himloo theology, pro- 
ceeds upon till' ramc principles for the remission of sin. The ingenious translator, upon 
whosti authority it has been sbtted that this work is carefully concealed from the vulgar, 
also ob.serves that the great ignorance in which thej’ ai’e kept, oontiury to the better 
knowledge of at lefist tlio more enliglitened of the Brahmins, supports, together witli the 
ccreinonii'8 of the Vedcs, tlio ccmsenueni^, and the very existence of the Bridnulnical order. 
But although the iihagead refines u[ion the popular system, and contains some moral 
passages, witli others, w’hich though mystieid Imve resyiect to the intention of the mind in 
religious worship ; yet it palpably admits polytlieisni and idolatry, and inculcates such 
pitiable and pernicious <ioctriije.s as the following ; 

“ Those who eat nut but what is left of the offerings, shall be purified from all their 
“ tronagi’esKions. Surae attend to the worship ofDevtilas or angels ; otliei'S sticrifioo their 
“ ears and other Mi-gaii.'; in the fire of eon.straint. There are also the worshipiiers with 
ofteriugs, the worsliifipers with mortificationa Some there oi'c w'ho sacrifice their 
“ breatliing spirit, and Ibu-c it downward from its natural course, whilst others force the 
“ spirit that is below, back with the breath. All theae different kinds of worahippera 
“ are, hy their parfloahtr 'modett of n'ornhip, purified fnmi their offenA^eaf'\ 

An intcDigemt friend of the writer expresses himself thus in a late letter from Calcutta: 

“ One day at a Ifrahiiiin’s house T hoanl a wonderi’ul man, a Boorannoe (a reader of com- 
“ mcntarics on their sacred books), exjdaining their Shastera. He frequently made the 
“ people burst into te:irs, and vrept aloud. Whenever their passions were touched with 
“ any patlietic iwis-sage, the man obtained fw'voral rnjwcs, thrown to him both by Brahmins 
“ and Sooders, only the latter attended their donations -with ayierncfuwi, or act of worship 
“ to the Poorannee. The J^oodoi’s, you know, arc taught to worship the Brahmins, and 
“ they do it by ?ve>‘acM/m,tliat is, touching the ground with their heads while they pronounce 
“ the word, then the Ptxirannec, holding out lii-s hand in a convex manner, says /sAo, i.e. 

“ tumui, amounting to thy sins he f(>rgi veu thee,” for by “ I'ome," they mean to call all tlio 
“ sins on the neck, of the Boeder to the hollow' of tlieir hand, where a mystic fire consumes 
tliem. Tl« Brahmins arc the true idols, wliile they carry about with tiicm the powers of 
absolution, and to break off their ymke will not be easy. One evening I wont to Kallee- 
“ Ghaut (a temple of Kallee), at the time of the Arutce, which is performed by the moving 
" of a lamp with several wicks about the face of the goddess. Wlien the operation was 
“ over, a Brahinin brought up the lamp, and walkeii through a passuge line<l with poor 
“ Sooders on <«idi side, who anxiou.sl 3 ', as he passed, put their hands for a moment over 
“ the flame before it wont out, in oftlor to ]irocure the remission of their ama for that day,*' 
tJpon the whole then it appiiam, that the Hindoos pursue methods of obtaining pardan 
sin without regard to the disposition of the mind, or the conduct of life on their own 
priftcijiles. They may go on committing wilful offences every day, and as regularly wiping 
them off, and die at last pure oud in peace^ .ond pass through the water of the Ganges to 

* Ayeen Akhwiy, pages 174, t 3h«gvaa«GMtiiy page 41|f 
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happmem m a new stata. For tlw violationa of cofiscieuee, wljich though smothered is ; — 

not extinct* ; for the disregard of truth, of justice, and of mercy, then- system has emibled ** 

them, without making any the slightest conii)eij8ation to men, to give sulfioicnt satisfimtion Causeiid^ti^it a. 

to their godsf. To them they pay a certain quit-rent, or aokiiowledginent, for liheiiy to lion and Charai^ 

do whatever their inclination and ability may jtrompt them to, aw fur as their feilow of the Hindwff 

creatures ore concerned. Can we hesitate to say wliat must he the effect of such principles 

on their character ? Among such a people, crimes must la-evaiL True it is, and greatly 

to be lamented, the prevalence of crimes is no new thing, nor peculiar to them. The 

ancient world exhibited a picture of Uiesame kind ; and to the dishonour of Jbho Christian 

name, in countries nearer home, tliat pure x’oligion has been changed into a mystery of 

imposture and corruption. But though it must be said, that the light whicli overspreads 

Europe, has prevented the same degree of effect from the system of delusive fraud still 

practised thei'c, yet have not the consequences been inliiiitely prejudicial to those countries 

where it has prevailed ; and is not that system likely, in the end, to dissolve the frame of 

BO^ty in them ? 

Secjondlt. Tl»e DorraiNE of TRANSincTiAnojf, and otliers oonlit^Gtc^l with it, universally 
received among the Hindoos, have great influence upoji theii* modes of thinking and acting, 
and serve to weaken their bchko of moral obligation. The Hindoos are tauglit to believe 
that their present cor])oreal habitation, and eoi-tldy suflerings, whati3ver tl»ey may be, 
result from their actions in a former state ; and that tliere nr»' inliercnt original qualities 
in the constitution of man, /»*om all his good aiid all his evil actions j)V()ceed. Fi'om 
these tenets it follows, that the commi.ssi»m of criinci is the result of ('/csfi/iy, and y^t tliat 
they are punished ; and that natural evils, tlie cousecpionccs of j)ei-Konal misconduct, will be 
regarded as the cluwtisemeiit of offences to which destiny compilled the siiuicj- in a fornur 
state. Tlius ideas are introductal of original injiLsticc, of arbitraiy dostbiation to sin, and 
to jmniisliment, in the constitution of things ; and offern'cs bear the character of misfortunes 
rattier than of guilt. It is veiy common to hear a ciiininal answer, when he is askeil how 
he could l)e guilty of such atrocity, “that it was his ',} ufuteek’^ his fate. The same persua- 
sion extends to the .success of men in life, paiticulariy of ^^MlTi^>rH»nd c()n»juerov.s ; and he 
who has once got thi' opinion of a hap]iy d»‘,stiny in his favour, will from tliat very pre- 
judice, ncliievo things which a contrary opinion inii^ht have lemiored impr:u tiu;d)ii‘ to liiiii. 

The dpetrine of traiisrnigration ieiuls likewi^'to weaken tie.* idea of future responsibility. 

It unites the soul sometimes to the liumaii form, then again to one of the low'cr anininls, 
in which, <jveu according to the Hindoij not ion.^, there is an iiiecqiac-itv for ih(‘ exercise of 
rational powers, and u want of a moral sense: it likewise .supjioses the cohscioiisncss of 
former states of existence to he lo.st. lienee there w no .seiiMM*f}>crK<>nul identity, no 
suffering frfun tins refleoti<m ofpa.'^t ei’iincr’ lu' n.tl jtereeption of the reasons (tf .sufloring; 
but merely passive biuporary enduvain'c. It is true the Brahmins have an art by which 
they profess to diseovisr the Ibruier st.ate and chanielev of ]aa>*t;ns. by their jiresiiit suftbr- 
ings ; but the existence of .such an iuipostnrc does not i:iYali<l;d(.' thes<» (»1 »k( rvatums, since 
with W'liatover cnslulily it may be re'/nrded by ;i Hindoo, it euunot impart to lihu the 
conaciou.s knovvlcdg** of ('xpejicneed tmth. Ite elder secriis to be money, and as it 
uflbnls a curious .spe.ciim'ii of Hu‘ subjection into widtii the Imiuan mind may be brought, 
some notice of it shall bo taken herealler. 

The Hindoos, iinlecd, entertain such inmleqnntc .and okscure apprehetiHioius of .a future 
state of punisliinont, and have so many ways of forlilyin-; 1ht*ni£.ci\es ugiiinat tlitm, that 
tlieir moral conduct is little inllucived bv fear deii>ed from that.sour(e. 

One of the notions whicli tiny have acquired from Iht: doct.rine of transniigraiion is, 
that Homo departed B])iHts may be doomed to whirl for ten dny.'^ after death, Iikedevil.s, in 
tlie air, suffering from hunger and tliir.st ; and therefore during that .s]>{ice, after funerals, 
victuals are laid out for the birdp. that the iinhap]e/ dcf’eased, if tiny aie doating hi llio 
aiiy regions, may partake of tlio food. On tlie <»lher hand there isu h.'ippy .stnte, to which 
tho course of transmigrations nmy convey iricii, to the ciairt of Indrc, tied of the Firma- 
ment, “ where,” says Sir Williaia Jouc.:, “the jdcasurcs, as in idahoined's paradise, are 
wliolly’ sensual.” 

But even he who is arrivcil at para<liKe i.-} not secure; for the orai&sion of certain ceremo- 
nies, or oblations to the manes of deceased aneestia-s, ly t\\o di svcmlanU of tho!^eno longer 
in a state of probation themselves, is dreadfully fatal, jirecqufcating tho luihajipv' persons 
“into narh, or hell, thence to l>e borne again into the bodiiiw of unclean bea.sts, until by 
“ successive regenerations, all sin.s ai-e done away.”| Theso oflcrlngs, -which come under 
the denomination of sheradha, arc made by .some daily, by otlii>r.s uiouthly and annually ; 
and Uie manner of performance is thus expL'iiued in the Aycen AklK*rry^g. “ He gives to tits 
“ BroAmins, money, goods, and food, di'cssed and uudi'cssed, in the name of his father, 

“ grandfather^ 


• ** If having performed any expiation, lie foel 
“ not a perfect satisfaction of conscience, let him 
“ repeat the same devout net, until his coascienue 
“ be perfectly satisfied.” — InsliUctat of Menu. 
On Exjiwtiont page 339. 

f This is siioken of their practical system. In 
a passage of the work just quoted (page 330). it is 
said that “ the penitent thief must always restore 
** tho goods that ho stole.” But besides that nei- 
thor restitution nor ponanco can 4wtiafy tho of- 
ftqadad jnstlooof God, this seems tobe spokOBonly 
(445.) h 


oftho^p wiioUlcraiiv, by the act of stealing, sub- 
duct the property of othorj. It ouglit certainly 
to .'ipjiiy to all dishonest n^rciits niul Iriulera, but 
is jirobably not i»o undcr.stooil ; if it be, surely 
no precept was ever Ics.9 observed. The banks 
of the Ganges afford everyday the sight of mul- 
titudes of ivor'<hip|K*r8 of different lines of busi- 
ne.i8, who are in the habitual practice uf cheating, 
and never think of restitution, 
t Notes to tho Bhsgvad, 

VoL £0. page 231. 
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■—n — r grandfiitber and ^eat- grandfather, and of his mother, grandmother, and great-gnuid* 

** “ mother/’ The pinnciple upon which they proceed, is that of increasing the welfare, solaoe, 

Mr. Grant’s State enjoyment of depirtwl progenitors; the real effects are to provide a stated succession 
of Booioty in of sacrificial eutyrtsunmcnte for the Brahmins, to add to the ceremonial burthens and 
superstitious terrors of the people, hy thrcatenings of dreadful conse<j|uences, as well as to 
those who <uiiifc tliews rites, as to the spirits of the deceased, who are thus neglected. 

\Vhat suitable ideas of spiritual hnppincsi and of divine justice can a people, adopting 
sudi a practice, posst^ss ; and how must H discourage virtuous exertion to thuds, that an 
may he vnehm after the death of the performer, by the carelessness of another person 1 

Timinr.v. Tim CHAKAtmeu of tlie whotj-: Multitude of Hindoo Deities, male and 
female, is another sourctJ of immoralitj". The legends and histories of their actions are 
innumcrahie, and in the highest degrt« extravjigant, absurd, ridiculous, and incredible. 
But the feature by which they are, above all, distinguished, is the abandoned wickedness 
of their divimtics, Brahnia, Vishnow, Muhadeo, (who are held to Iw respectively the creator, 
the preserver, ami th«‘. destroyer of the world,) and of all the rest, in their several suhordi- 
nate capacities. The most ononnous and strange impurities, the most villauous frauds and 
impostures, the most detcsUiblc cruelties and injustiei', tlie most filthy and abominable 
conceits, every (nnrrupi excess and indulgence, an; presented to us in their histories, varied 
in a thou.sand forma Th<>se scandalous legends arc more or less known among all ilie 
inilliona of Hindostan ; th<'y form nu iiiinuiiise series of adventure.^, which fill the imagina- 
tioiiofaweak and credulous people; very many of them are perpetuated by inuiges, 
temjdoSjtand ceremonies, and those of such a nature as it were pollution to describe. 
Itepreso.ntnt.ions whieli abandoned liceniiousiioss <]urst hardly imagine within the mo&t 
secret recesses of impurity, are there held up in the face of the sun to all mankind, in 
durable uiateriiils, in jdaees dedi<*att;d to rtdigion ; nay, tht>y are the objc(,*ts of religious 
cdorutiou, and luiniaturch are f.aken from them and worn by multitudes about th(! neck^. 
Is it conccival lie iliat the senses ami imagination of tlie ])eople, especially of the youth, 
should not he utterly dejiratecl by such representations ; or that all feelings and ideas of 
natural modesty should not be confounded and e.xtinguuhcd by them ? Wliut then must 
be the elfe.et when rcligioiw iuilnonee is h\ij>crad(]i‘d ? 

If sucli indeoent exhibitions as are now fiu'bldden by the hiw in this eouutry, were to be 
prcseuitcd to publie view with the highest hoiiou\', in lofty and elegant t*dilie(‘s, appropriated 
bv the legislature for that pnrjK)sf‘, and all rank sexes, and iigts, were encourageil to 
resort to them ; if religions merit were added as .‘i, further eiieoiirugeJmmt ; and if the 
jiraetiee wer«. to be }H'nnaneat; wliat would l>o the effijct upon the general manners? A 
gi’Cat revolution in ail ideas of T«od<‘,sty, chastity. ci.ntiTicucv, fliul dmu'Uin ; the exclusion 
(jf sentiment and virtue. Of all tlie.se, nothing Would be left, but tlio consideration of 
what custom had prascrihed, and }iOHiUvi‘ mstitution bjul forbidden, as to exterior demounor 
and cuuduet. Such is tiic of the people of Him'iostiui as to these points : tlicwi is a 
(lisccrniblo absence t»f our findings and opinions of jirojH’ict}’- and decorum in what regards 
tli(‘ sexes, a gi’o.ssnes.s in their l.ingujige, manners, and idras. whicli (wliatovor allowances 
are to be made for the dilfei-enees ufeaatorii or of ancient habits of life) is best to be 
aeeounte-d for by traeing it to ibis source. 'J’lieiv is a certain luoilesty whioli seems to be 
inherent in the coast) iuti<#n of the Immau mind ; ir.'iecs of it are to be si'cn in th(» rudest 
hordes still uncormpLcd ; it is positive errrn]>tit)n tJiat. desin^ys it ; and the, usages of the 
Hindoos mint tla-reforo bo an eiha-t, as well sis a eaujsc. of Ll«j)ravity. 

Nor !MV' tlu'se which have l«'en eunniemted, tbi‘ only ways in which tin* Hindooniytho- 
logy influences tlie manners of the peo]>Je. ile who wants t<j glut his revenge, knows 
wh(‘re to a*ldres' himself to a patn»:u'vs : K.;ili (or Kah'C ', tlje (Iwidoss of Destructioij, has 
still inan,> vcitaries ; aij<l the Vedes afford f.v:uaph:s of sacrificts and tremendous incanta- 
tions fir the doslruclioTi of ent'Tuic's. ^J’lie robljer idso, when about to issue forth against 
the p«trson and the j)rojK*rt.y of his n**igbl>onr, propitiate.^ bis tutelar d('ity for a successful 
expedition. Wc have see.n from the code, that the practice of ollering wor.ship and sjieri- 
fices, in order to compass tla* death ofamdUer, is known to the law. In whori, what is 
the riefarjouK piuetic'c for wltich a p-atron may not bii found in tlm Hindoo pantheon ? Tlie 
morals of these )H*ople. are. iliereforo jioisoncd at the fountain, s ami ultar* of ndigion. 

FouuTiiLY. The ^VouRHii’ .and CfcRRMOXiEK pKiciised by llie Hindoos, with various 
circumstances appertaining to them, have the i ffect of ritiatiufj, as well an of dupif yiny, 
their iiiind.s. In an ciiligl»tf*ned hind it may apjiear sujierfluous, formally to state, iliat such 
arr* the cimsequeiices of idolatry ; Jmt that which Is .admitted, it may l>e well also, to recol- 
lect and to view, a.«i cxeni])]ified in prjicticc. The divine nature, is infinitely degraded by 
every material represouiation; and the man alreatly so gross as to resort to one, becomes 
more gross in using it If he -does not at Icufgth drop tlie idea of a distinct invisible power, 
nud think, only of the objoet before him, (as there w reason to sus|>(^ct he will,) .he at least 
believes that his gf>d inhabits cither the. stock or the. stone wdiich he has sot up. European 
apologists for m monstrous a practice have been willing to deny this idea of idolatry ; but 
an evidence of far sii])erior authority, the author of thif Biiagvad, asseiis its reality. lie in- 
troduces Crishna, who is there repremded aft Viehiow,wHh HU'irreme authority, saying, “ the 

“ ignorant 


* Ceremonies Rcligieuses, Tome VI. passim. 
—Roger, prigo 157. — Voyage do dentil, Tonic I. 
page 16.‘}.--V«*yagi5 de Souuerat, Vol. l.page 41 
it 175. — Hamilton’s 'rravels,Vol.l. page 379.— 
Pictra della Voile, page 65, :Williain 


Jone.s. in the first Vol. of the Asiatic Transac- 
tions, pugu 254 — Baldanis, in ^hurcluirs Col- 
Ircaion, Vol. HI. passim.— Niouliofi) in ditto, 
Vol. II. page 184.— IVyer’s Travels, page 179, 
Ac. 
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** ignorant • believe me, who am invisible, to exist in the visible form muler wLich they 
Bee mef**’ And tlie learned translator of the Bhagyad is of opinion, that it was one o£ 
the aims of that work “ to induce men at least to believe Qod, that is, the Suprenie God 
“present in every imago before which they bent.” Between depraved opinions entertained 
of the Divine Being, and dei)raved pracUce, there is a necessary and inseparable connec- 
tion. _ Those opinions originate from corruption, and he who rmikes a god for himself will 
certainly contrive to receive from him an indulgence for his corrupt projjonsities. Hence 
all the scandalous and shocking proceedings, of which some intimation has been given in 
tlie preceding pages. If we suppose the origin of the erroneous notions in question to 
have been the allegorization of pliysical truths, or of the powers of insCure, .still if the 
inventors had not ceased to be shocked by lust, fraud, and robbery, woidd tliey have 
stfuuped those qmdities on their gods, and chosen extravagant repr<!sont.‘itions (»f them as 
badges of religion ? In all the pojiular 'worsliip of the Hindoos, Gt)d i.s never sot forth 
under the idea of Holiness, “us of purer tiyc-s than to behold iniquity nor i.s any .services 
offered to him worthy of a mtiomil mind. The tiu'prehKi God has indeed ueithey ieniide 
nor honour tmong ihe^peopfe ; lies fowl huhniins who recognize Ills being, do not suppose 
him to concern himself with the airairs of the world ; and tlio betlisi* coneeptions wJiich 
they have of hi.s nature, (tlsor.gh the rays of original tioith scaitcred through tlieir system 
are overwhelmed in the masi of jmlytlHu.uu and idolatry.) they liold as speculations, 
wliich they conceal from the multitudi', un«l in pnictice opjKisit. So that Hit! indulgence 
in immorality, which we have seen U» be carritid to such a length, is not the perversion 
and dtigeiieracy of tlieir system, but its veiy cKsence. 

Unrestrained liow'cvcr us the Hindoos .'U’o, with resjiect to immorul ]ic(*iit?e, they gain 
little satisfaction from their religion with nigard to tliose thin*^ which alli*ct tlieiu most, 
namely, natural evils, and the interests of the present life. They do not consider ‘■>nc Mind, 
one Power, as governing the universe ; tliey arc dlstr-'icted b\ a inidtiplicity of deitiia, wiio 
are not I'oprcsentt'd as acting in iind’orm concert, hut often as ut variance. It must 
generally tliercroro be an nnct'i-tjiiniy ainoog them wlicther the tutelar deity w'hom they 
have chosen is able to protect them ; whether the luuycrs of their enemies may not 
]>revail ; wliothor other dcilitw, whom they do not .'uisiduoiiHly serve, may not injure them ; 
though they multiply inventions to per.'iuade thcinsch'cs, und others, of the jire-emincnce 
of thdr rcsiiective peculiar deifcie.s; and the followers of Vishnow and Eswara arc, outhis 
ac(.'ount, in mortal opposition to each otia'r. 

They invoke, indeed, pui'ticulai' d<dl le.s for pnrlicuJar tliijigs, (with ceremonic.s of the most 
uboinlnable kinds, in wlileli the woinon arc pre-eminent,) ii.nd tlio.vi of the .suliordinate 
chissi.i arc jierhapsnot to bo tniimcruU'd. Hub after all, they think it hi'St, espcci.dlv Ihe 
lower castes, to oiidc;ivour so coneiliate evil .spirits likewise, to de]irecatc their malice, ami 
Implore tlieir friendship. 'J'o ^-oe of them ^ they sacridee. on the festival dedicated to his 
honour, goats and bullaloe-i, in.slead of a man, tho .saerihee which it is said was fbnm'rly 
offered ; at wJiich time also some of his deluded votaries ^^erli wont to tlirow thoiiiscdvcs 
before his professional car, that by being erushed under it they might receive a hapjiy 
death. The ])ractico still common, of swinging by htjoks li.xed in the niust'lcs of the, back, 
anfl attaelind to ro]M‘s, which with a lever rai.-o the Inxlv to a consid»*rah]e height, is jier- 
formed ill honour of this malevolent .spirit. 'J’his i.s the .sa.iu' deity tle-crilasl hy SomTat§ 
as a goddess, under ilic name <d’ .Mnri.iialc, who, ho sny.s was a nio.''t infamous woman, 
guilty of all sorts of crueltie.s ; but her body, after the iu’ud had been ileservedly severed 
from it, being re aniimite.d by an evil spirit, sfic is now, timlcr this •hrapitjiteil form, 
greatly feared and served by the lower Indian.s uu the OaisL of (.'uroinandol, and hv tiie 
Purian-s in particul.'ir, v\lio jait In i', he add.s, aho\c (Jod, 

Another mode of liononring their •leitie.s is comiuoii in tho.so provinee.s wluTctljc Ma]u>- 
niedaii inv,ulcr.s lu vcr fuii_\ -ittled ll.cai.i-iM 'froop.s of pro.stitutis are attai^heil to (he 
pagodas ; ihev arebrongiitupa> tlie .servants of the idol, dunce in it.'- processions, and make 
]>art of tlie cstublishinent of the. jdaci*. The aci‘es.sioii of such auxiliaries to ;i religious 
institution, and tlic Ixdief of their I'oing cvi u in an enviahle.stute ji.s to another world, aiv 
justified by the legemlary merit of one of their order, who i.s related to have btiwi visited 
by Dewendcr, keeper of the eclestial reg^ions, in the form of a man, and to have shown 
great fidelity to him. Let this notorimis faet declare, wlielher the impurity of their 
dtities and templc.s h;is any eoniicetioii with immoia^ily in praetiee. 

The Hindoo mythology has not only th<! tmidency of directly vitiating the heart, hut give.s 
such false notions of nature, SIS must envclojie the mind in gi«H.sigsiorsinre and error, and tJiu.s 
strengthen tlie dominion of super.stition, and if.s attendant vices. Tlieir lengendary ullcg* 'rical 
histories of the creation of good and evil .spirits, and sainls, with their wans and action.s; of 
the elemcnis, the seasons, and tho]ilaucts, all of which are porsoiiified liy them, have com(‘ 
atlepgth literally to he received hy the vuluar. wlio thus seriou.-ly believe that the sun and 
moon arc animated beings, or I)ewt;ih,s,and that wlieu they ar<‘ eelip.sotl, two evil spirits, or 
dragons, have seized them. On .‘luch occ;u*ioio, tliercfore. va.st multitudes Is.tlvo beeu use<l to 
resort to the rivers for the i)niT:)Oso of ablution and j>rayer, to beat tin* water, ami make 
hideous noistjs, in oriicr to Induce the dragons to relinquish their hold. Ucriiior witnessed 
a scene of this sort at Delhi, in the la.st century, of wLidi he has giv'cn a .striking dcscrip- 
tioiLlI The people in our settlements do n<it seem no w to be so loud on these occasiozm, TJie 
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21 ^ learned amonff the BraTimins know better ; but if th^ have for more than two thouBBUd 

. years pernsted in keeping the vulgar under such absurd deception, they ere very nnworthy 

Mr. Gxaiil^s State depoBitories oi s(^noe. In the knowledge of the ^lobe they seem to be themselves grosdy 
of Sodety ia Asia, defective, maintaining a scheme of geomphy imaginary ana ridieulous, the offspring of the 
same genius as the mythological legends. The extravagant errors of the Hindoos respecting 
visibm nature tend to render their minds less apt for the perception of moral truth. 

Besides the consequences of idolatiy, which ore universal, the very appeai'ance of the 
Hindoo idols in general has a tendency ff) degrade the worshippers ; they are hideoudy 
ugly, with many heads, arms and weapons ; with great teeth and eyes, and terrific oount^ 
nances, ot a black colour ; many of them smeared with oil, and smiling strongly of it 
They are shut u]^ in n 0 <rrow dark rooms, and the approach to them is tmough bounty 
and silence. The scandalous obscenity of others has been before hinted. Figures of the 
monkey, the bull, and of various other animals, ^ire often placed around, and worshipped 
as the attendants of the superior deity of the place. 

Of the innumerable, strange, and antic ceremonies, 'gestures and postures practised by the 
Hindoos in tlmir worship, no full description can lie given. They are voided according to 
tlie rules of different secti^ and the fimcies of individuals. The account contained in the 
Ayeen Akbeny* of the Poajah, a form in daily and ordinary use, will give some idea of 
them, and haraly fail to excite commiseration for the deplorable blindness of the people. 

*‘Poojah is divided into sixteen ceremoniea After the worshipper has performed his 
“ usual ablutions, with the Slndehya and Ilormtiy he sits down, looking towards the east 
** or the north, ^vith his legs drawn up in front ; then taking in his band a little water and 
** rice, sprinkles the idol, thinking that lie tliereby begins the worship of God. Next is 
“ the Kulsh-Poojah, or the worship of the couch-shelL Last is the Gvmta^Poojah, which is 
“ plaistoring the bell with sandal wood. When he has performed these Poojalis, he throws 
“ down a little rice, and wishes that God may be manifested ; thus far includes the first of 
*• the sixteen ceremonies. 2 . He places a table of mct:il, or any thing else, as a seat for 
" the deity. 3. He throws water into a veasel, to wash bis footsteps. In Hindoston it 
" is tlie custom, that when a superior enters the house of an inferior, he washes his feet. 

“ 4. He sprinkles water thrice, to represent the idol rinsing his mouth. It is also the 
** custom for an inferior to bring to a superior water to rinse his mouth before meals. 

5. Sandal flowers, beetle, and rice, are offered to the idol. 6. The iilol ami bis seat are 
“ carried to anotlier spot. When he takes in his right liand a white concli-shell full of 
“ water, which he tlirows over the idol, and with bis left rin^ the bell. 7. He ilries the 
" idol with a cloth, replaces it upon its seat, and dresses it 8. He puts the zonar (a 

sacred thread) upon the idol. 9. He makes tlie kushek (lines with a composition of cow- ’ 
" dung, ^c.) upon the idol, in twelve places. 10. He throws over the idol, flowers, or 
“ green leaves. 1 1 . He fumigates it with perfume. 1 2. He lights a lam}) with gliee 
“ (clarified butter), 1,3. He places before the idol, trays of food, according to his ability, 

** which are distributed amongst flic by-standers, as the idol's leavings. The 1 4th is called 
** nmnahar, which is, worshipping God with heart and tongue ; and stretching himself at 
** full lengtli, with his face towards the ground (this j>r()Ptratjon is called duudowt) ; then 
“ he lays himself in such manner that his eight members touch the ground, namely, the two 
** knees, two hands, forehead, nose and cheeks ; and this they call siuistuny. These kinds 
** of prostraiUms are also performed to great mciu 15. He compasses the idol several 
** times. IH. He stands like a slave with his liands uplifted, and asks permission to 
" depart. There are particular prayers, and many diflerent ways of performing Uicae 
" sixteen ceremonies ; and others believe that only from tlie ninth to the thiileenth ore 
" indispensable duties. ExcM^ptiiig dSormy-assy and a Sooder, all other Hindoos perform 
“ this Poojah thrice every day." 

Fifthly; The spirit of superstition extends among the Hindoos to every hour, and every 
business of life. The partieulaiu recently stated, though striking, give no adequate 
idea of the universality of its ojieration ; and to follow it through all its influences, would 
be an ondless task. Some further illustrations may however suftice to confirm the existence 
of such a spirit, and to jirove its powerful and incessant influence over the minds of this 
people. Aftecting, in a variety of ways, their understanding and their conduct, it must 
also enter, in no inconsiderable degree, into the constitution of their moral and national 
diaracter. 

Tlie Hindoos, it has been already oliserved, are afraid of evil spirits, such as are denomi- 
nated among us, daemons and genii They believe the world to abound with them ; every , 
little district bos its haunted places ; and iiersons who pass them often, make some offering, 
or render homage to appease and conciliate the residing genius. Many are the devices in 
use amongst them to fortify themselves against the assaults of these malignant beings, 
which th^ apprehend on small ocuarions as well os on great ; for when a Hindoo yawns, 
he performs a short exomsin, to prevent the deemou ftom seizing that opportunity of 
entering into his body. Possessions ore most firmly believed by them, and the appearance 
of them is not at all uncommon. The persons are evidently convulsed and agitated in an 
extraordinaiy manner ; they declare that a spirit has seized them ; and there is seldom 
reason to think them insincere in making such assertions, because the circumstance happens 
to servants, and otbers, who from ciiite; and the usages of tlie country, liardly ever meddle 
with the curious arts. The notion of apparitions, is also very familiar among the people 
Their legends countenance it, and their imaginations, weak and inordinate, multiply rela- 
tions of this kind. It is supposed also, that the spirits of the dead have acoeas to the llvingi 
in various ways, and may do them good or evil Witchcraft is universally believed, sad 

pnotMi 
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jn^isad among tbetiL Every viHa^ has one dr more female professora of thie arl^ 
vrizards also abound : tSiese are dreaded, accused, and resorted to» as was &e case in Europe 
in tbe daric a«a BufcinHindoi 
tevoral arts of divination, soot] 
well known and liighly i^ardi 

tbey are all explained and sanctioned in the Shosters. The Yedes, wo know,* enjoin the 
horoscope to be drawn at the birth of a child, and this is constantly practised. The 
ELagistrate, among the Hindoos, was bound always to have skilful astrologers and sooth- 
sayers about him. The code imposes punishment upon any one ignorant of aetroUigg, 
who shfUl presume to predict misfortune to the Magistrate. No affair of importance is at 
this day undertaken without consulting a soothsayer. 

Incantations also, which form anoSier very large branch in the occult arts of the 
Hindoos, are amply treated of in the Vedes, and in practice are universal Their object 
is unlimited ; to procure all good, and avert all evil. 

With inoantations, may be classed the endless variety of charms, spells, talismans, 
amulets, and other inventions of this nature, of which no individual, small or great, of tdl 
the millions of the Hindoo race, is destitute. The confidence reposed in these things is 
wonderful It is a part of the duty enjoined in the Hindoo code to tlie sovereign, “ that 
“ he keep magicians, men who can c\ire by spella," upon which far more reliance is placed 
than on medicine. While the writer of tliis sketcli was in Hlndostaii, he saw in one 
morning, two fine young men, the pupils of a snaktM^harmer, lying dead, in consequenoo 
of their undoubting confidence, that the spell which he had taught them would render the 
poison of the serpent innoxious. Presuming upon tills spell, firat one and then the other 
provoked a most venomous snake to bite him, and in two hours they were both corjises, 
leaving destitute faniilios. Unsuccessful instances of this sort do not open the eyes of the 
people. They are referred to irregularity in the application of the spell, and do not 
impcticli the eflicaoy of the art. 

As a further illustration of this vast system of imposition, the following transcripts are 
made from the Ayeen Akberiy*, the work it is to bo remembered, of a man of the 
first eminence for talents, rank, and infonnation, who was born and passed lus life in 
Hindostan. 

Sun, 

“ Is the art of predicting events, by observing in what manner the breath issues 
“ through the nostrils. The bi*(«.tli comes out of tlie nosti'ils after three ways. First, 
when it comes mostly out of the left nostril. Tliis tliey attrilmte to the influence of the 
“ moon, and <jaU ad(hi and ehamhrvavec. The st^cond, w’hen it issues most from the 
“ right nostril, which they fittribubi to tlio luilueTice of the sun, and therefore call 
“ sooreptarw and pUvjeta. The third is, when Ixith nostrils breathe equally. Tlie 
“ following is the order in wdiich the breath ought to puss through the noso : — from perva 
** t(» the third titli, cUan«lcrnaree, and the same number of days soorejnarce, altoniately 
throughout the mouth : others make it wwkly ; thus Sundoy, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
“ Saturday, soorejiiaree ; and Momlay, Wediiesda}^ and Friday, chandcrnarce. Others 
“ maintain that it is regulated by the sun’s course through the zodiac, Aries begiTining 
“ with the soorejnarce, Taurus with cbandenuiree, and Urns alteinately through all the 
" signs. All the learned of the Hindoos believe, that if a inau breathes diflerently from 
*• one of these three ways, some misfort-uiie wdll befiil him ; if the iiTegularity lasts two 
“ days, a quarrel will ensue ; if it continues ten days, some misfortune W’ill bcdiil him ; if 
“ fiftticn days, lie will have a severe tit of sickness; if for a month, his l)rother will die. 
** Others speak tlius of the irirgularity of breathing; if for a day and night, soorejnarce 
“ is in excess, the person will die at the exjiiratiou of a year ; if it lasts two days and 
** nights, he will live two years ; and so a year for every day; if the excess continues for 
" a month, he will die at tlie end of the ensuing month. For the excess of chandernaree, 
** they say, if it lasts a day and night, that person will liave a fit of sickness at the expi- 
“ ration of a year ; and according to the number of days he will bo so many years sick.” 
The manner of predicting events by the knowledge of thi.s .artf- 

“ If any one comes to inquire whether a woman who is jircgnant shall bo delivered of 
“ a boy or girl, the person who is to answer, mast examine the nostrils of the (piestioner ; 
'* if he breathes more througli one nostril than the other, and stands on that side, it shall 
** foretel a son ; but if he happen to place himself on the o|q>o.site side, it shall indicate 
“ that it will ho a daugliter ; if bo broa thes equally tlirough both nostrils, theiu will be 
twins. Some believe that if the questioner stands on the soorejnaree side, it will be a 
“ boy ; and if on the chandoi-naree, a daughter ; and that if tlie breathing bo equal, it 
** denotes an hermaphrodite.” 

“ If an inquiry is mode concerning a person who is sick ; if the questioner stands on 
the soorejnaree side, the sick iierson will die ; but if on the cbandemarce side, he will 
recover,” 

“ If it be inquired whether or not an enemy’s anny will come ; if the questioner is 
** chandernaree, and stands on that side, the aiiiay will come ; but if be is soorejnaree, and 
** stands on that aide, it will not come.” 

“ If he inquires ooncerniDg peace and war ; chandernaree implies the first, and sooroj- 
narco the iasC 

Aitwr, 
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,AKU?f* " ‘ 

“Teaclies what incantations are advantageons, and what are hurtful; what 

Mr* <>rant’B State improve tlie uadejvstauding, i^ream mnk and fortune^ cure diseases, $ubda$ 4mmie$, 
ct,B^ 9 py in Alla. *• ioemctit friondshi|t8, insure the conquest of countries, and advance the succ^ of 
** government/' 

SHOoauNt, 


Is t)ie art of discovering what is now happening, and predicting future evente by 
“ ohservinff ihe^motitm^ <»f birds. This is an art in which many Hindoos are skilled.'' 

“ The learned Hindoos discover liiddcn things by means of five things ; 1, Astrology ^ — 
” 2, iSur,— 3, Shoor/un; — 4, Keyived^ which are omens learnt by tlirowing dice, — S, Sow- 
“ dirg^ predicting from observing the fonn of the limbs, and their motion, and the lines 
“ and moles on the body.” 

GarudJ, 

“ Is the art of repealing certain incaniaiimis for recovering a person who has l^een stung 
“ by a scorpion, or snake, or any other venoinons leptile. This is done by repeating his 
“ geuealog}' and praising liis ancestors, wliich obliges the nniinal to present itself. The 
“ following is a wonderful fact. When they have cauglit an old snake, of a particular 
“ species, they repeat ecrtjvin incantations, and then make it bite a lirahmin ; when the 
“ poison takes eflecfc, the llrahniiii coniinues for sonu* time in a state of stupefaction, 
“ when, upon any question being put to liim, he gives answers which are invariably found 
“ to bo true. The Hindoo phihjsophers believe that tluring the revolution of the Cal- 
“ jowg, nothing i« truer than such answers. And these answers have been collected 
“ together into several volumes." 

Indeiual§, 

“ Includes the art of necromancy, talismans, and slight of hand, in wliich they arc 
“ wonderful beyond description." 

But the excessive solicitude of the Hindoos about the future, is in nothing more 
couRpicumis than in their regard to omens, signs, lucky, and unlucky duys. They (jarry 
this .attention to .a length almost in<5j‘<‘,dibU!. 11 inttulcres perpetually in all thej affairs in 

which they are C(»ncerned, as Europeans avIioIiuao toactwith them have the mortification 
to find, ilogfu*, ,a Dutch elcrgA'man of great credil. fre« jiumtly cited in this treatise, has 
given in his work, written in the earlier jiart of tlie last eentniy, on the CWst of Coro- 
mandel, and hineo transiatetl info fVench, an account t/f their proci‘edings in this respect, 
which BO well suits the present manners of Bengal, that w’hilo it fully illustrates the 
subject under consideration, it evinces thcsamt'ucss of character, prevalent among them in 
distant periods and plaices. 

“ D'nutantlj qu ’il a estd dit dans ronziemo chapitre, quo Ics Brahmins, ot autres nations 
** payennes, jirenuent garde aux jours, qttond ils out dessein ilaller faire hi ilemande dun 
“ marriage, on ))our h* c».)nfinnor, il no sera jms j)our oo sujet, hors do propus, do j>arlor uu 
“ poll eomme on prend garde an .signes et aux choix dos jours.” 

“ Ils n’outreprc'ndr<»nl point ime affaire fpiVii iiii jour, qui, seloti Icur coinpte, e.st,bon ; 
“ ct s’il sc presentts quehjuesigno ce bon jour -lA qui Holon leur (tpinion, est mauvais, ils no 
“ la poursuivront ouignant »juo la fin n'eu soit pas bonne, Quand its ont le dessein 
“ d’cntrt'prendre un voyage jmr t<*rre, ils avancoront .‘^ouveot leur voyage, jumr prendro 
“ rocca,sion d’un jour et d’uiio bonne heure, quoique ce. r><;roit vers h.'soir, et qu ils nopour- 
“ roient pas :iller ])lus d’liii quart d’heure loin de la vill;, cela « Vtant pas capable do ics on 
“ c«ipe.schcr, cst.ant asseurez qiie (juand ils ])artont en une boime heun* tout leur voyage 
“ sera heureux. Ils difleront seuvent lour voyage quelpies jours, ])o\u* avoir un bon jour 
“ et une bonne heure ; et il arrive sonvent, (eomrnc j’ay <lit.,) qu'ils ont perdu, on attendant 
“ Jes bon.s jours, la bonne ocea.sion, et le temi>s propre. i)Our avancer leur voyage, et pour 
** avoir un heureux sucoez de leurs aflaircs. Do fu(;on (|,u’on ])cut dire, avec juste raison, 
“ de ces ]i.ayeu8-la, co que disoit ties sabats defs.juifs ; ‘quo jdusienrs ehose.s, qu’on 

“ devuit faire k I’instant, estoient souvont perducs, ou no so taisoient jamais, ii cause qubn 
diffdroit, et (j[u’on iie les fai.soit pas en teiiqjs.’ 11 sen va de cette fa<;on nvec ces 
“ paycns"(*>' ; car iK?ndant <iu’ilR atteiident assoz k'S bons jours, et les bonnes luuires, ils les 
“ perdent souvent, et souffrent bcaucoiij) de dtnmnugc ; et co que je nay pas vu seulemcnt 
“ uno ibis, pendant quo j ay fait lii, lua rds^denct^, ni:uK il'an on an. que par h*. retardeinent, 
“ ils ont laisso passer le temps do nmison^ otont (.‘std contraints de n*veiiir, sans rien faire, 
apres est re parvenu? t\ la inoitid du cheiuiii de I’fyv, Jaiinasiseri, et A chi in IF. C’est nne 
“ cboso estonnnnte, qu’ils ne devienuent pas plus pruderits pour Tavenir, par le dommage, 
" et la perte qu'ils souffT<;nt continuellenient ; qu’ils persistent etcoutinuent tousjoura dans 
“ leur ancieun(! errond€W et inutile practique. Comme cette opinion est protbnddraent 
cnracinde on eux, ils n on jieuvent pas estre divoi't-is.” 

“ Mais** pour ontendre \v6it pan jangam (alinanntih) il fiiut s^avoir, comme nousavonsdit 
au chapitre prdc.ddt‘nt, quo les payens avoiont trenlo heures an jour, ot trento heures k la 
“ uuict II est ddclard danace^^anjetngam, toucliant chaquo jour de la semoiiie, et touchant 
jg “ choque 
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« chaq^e heure qui se rencontre dans le jour, ce qu'on pent faire en icelles avec bons succei. 
“ et ce qu’oii doit laisser.*' ^ 

“ 1. Que le dimanche cominen 9 tint an lever du soleil, la premiere heure est bonne pour 
« toutes sortes d'affaires de discours, on de conscil.'* 




Causes of thefttua* 

** 2. Si l*on entreprend quelquc affaire, qui ap|K>rte ordinaireiuent du profit, elle succddera rf 
** bien, et apporteru du profit.’* 

“ 8. Si i’on entreprend quelquc affaire pour en rccevoir du profit^ elle ne succddera pai 
« bien.** 

4. Si 1*011 espere reccvoir quehjue chose de bon, Penemy jotiira de ce bien-lA** 

5. 11 y aura du profit 5 faire nicrchaiulise.*’ 

** 6. 11 fait bon c^ldbrer une feste, ou entreprendre quelque chose concernant joye ou 
** doctrine.** 

** 7. Traitd toucliant femmes succddera selon le desir.** 

** 8. La marchandisc ne donncrn point dc profit.** 

** 9. Comme en hi sixicme heure.” 

“ 10. Ce qu*on entreprend ne suceddera pas bien.’* 

“ 1 1. 11 est rnouvais de prendre medicine, ou de faire quelque chose pour le contentement 
“ du corps.’* 

“ 12. Qui cherche victoire, il luy succ^dera bien.” 

« 13. 11 fait bon d’acheler des vaches, des bestes, <ttc.’* 

•* 14. 11 fait bon de prendre quciqii’un it son service.** 

15. 11 est mauvais d’entru dans une inaison neuve, ou de visiter quelqu’un dans sa 
mnison.” 

18. II est Ixm tic comnicncer quclqucs moLsons, village, ou ville.** 

“ 17. 11 n*est pas bon d’entreprendre un vo3’age.’* 

" 18. II est lion de visiter Ics grands.” 

** 19. 11 est Ikui de faire dus images it i’iionticur des pngoden.*' 

** 20. II est rnauvais d’entreprendre quelquc chose.” 

“ 21. Celuy qui pense gaigner quilqiie ciiose, sera trom})d. 

« 22. Celuy qui entreprend unc bataille, lu perdra.” 

“ 23. II est bon dc recherclier I’ainilid.” 

“ 24. 11 fait bon se battre.” 

25. 11 fait bon prendre conscil dc quelqu'un qnelque part” 

28. La mttrcbnndise n’apportcra pas de gain.” 

27. Qui aura la connaisMincc d’une femme, aura un enfant.” 

** 28. Tout ce qu’un cnlrcprondrn, rt^ussira.” 

“ 29. Celuy qui entrepiendra quelque cho.se de piantage, aura bon .succez.” 

“ 80. 'Pout ce qu’on souhaiteru nuparnvnni, nc succdtlern pas bien,” 

“ II ira de rnesme la nuict, d’heure it heure, jiisqii 'an soleil levant,” 

The other days of the week, and iho .sixty parts into which each is divided, are detailed in 
the same str.iin ; and thus every half hour is marked by Sdinciliing specific to be undertaken 
or to be iivoidcd*. How much the nfluirs of life, and all rational considerations about them, 
must be interrupted ; bow much llic poor people, who are enslaved to this superstition, must 
be barn.ssed by it, may e.itiily be coueeived. They seek relief from everything, and fear 
everything except the Supreme Lord. 

But this IS not the only yoke imposed upon them. Their ceremonial defilements, pollu- 
tions, and unclean] inG.s.ses, the ways in which caste may be stained or lost, the methods of 
‘purification, the regidation.s concerning food, tiie manner of dres-sing and eating it, the 
ceremonies at births, at different ages, nl marriages and deaths, oil these multiplied beyond 
enumeration, witli a prodigious calendar of burthciisoine festivals and fasts, constitute a most 
grievous l)ondage. 

A scriipuioii.s Hindoo cannot go forth from bis liou.se without being accessible on all sides 
to dangers from omens and defilements. I le must proceed every step with fear and cir- 
cumapeclion, lest some calamity should come upon him. ** Dustf shaken from flesh, from 
“ a broom, a garment, or from divers animals; the touch of a burnt net, a crow, a cock, 

** a ben, a rat or mou.se, an cuniicli, a washerman, a hunter, a fisherman, a gamester, a 
“ distiller, an executioner, a laniier, a dealer in leather, an oilman, and of any sinner;’’ 
tliehc are some ol' the niiiniloid ways in which h} eoiitaet, by acciilcnls, or by llie arts of 
Olliers, per.sonai pollutions may be contracted. The cerenioiiius which respect the article of 
fixid alone, might form a volume. Many kinds of provision.s are totally forbidden ; others 
become, in pnriiciilar circiinistaiiee*', unlaw lul; and those which arc allowed may be defiled 
by a ibousind contingencies. The ve.'>'*cls used in preparing food, if touched by one of the 
lower caste, are defiled, 'rhe shadow ol’u chandul, (a person of the liu.se caste before muii- 
tiuned,) passing even over water, defiles it. All things useable, liquids, grain, metals, silks, 
cotiuiiv, vegetables, domestic utensils, liie caith itself, are liable to pollution, and the 

remedies 


* A few articles in the del nil are curious 
enough lo be noted. 

** Celuy (|ui entreprendra quel<iue chose au 
** dmararttage tie son jtmehain^ cela Ini reussira. 

“II fait hon,entrp| rendre nnemauramnffairc. 

“11 est boij, d'ciitrcpicndre quelquc chose, 
** pour lioiincr dc la orninte a quelqu’un; celuy 
** qui mange du poison, il cn rcce^ra les mrsnic 
(446.) 


“ avant.'igcs que de VAmortam** (supposed to be 
the same as Amrita, ilie nec tar »fthe gods.) 

“ II fait bon brusier Jes mulndes, ou les couper. 

“ Celuy qui cherdu' chose pour tromper, il no 
“le recontrern pas. 

“Qui vrut enircp.endre quelque chose, scs 
“enemies nioururit.’^ 

t Ayeen Akbcrry, page 242, 
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sufficient explanation of the nature, and possible extension of this new species of taxation. 


Drs£A.s£s which arc Paithhinents for Crimks in ii FoRMiili STATXa 

** laameness is a piinisbment for having kicked a Brahmin. — CV/re, Let him take one tolah 
“ of gold, in the form of a horse, and (lestow it in charity; and give food to one hundred 
“ and eighty Brahmins.” 

“ A fever is a punisiiment for killing an innocent Klieteree. — C//re, Repeating one Imndrcd 
‘ * times tiiu incantation of Muhndeo, feeding thirteen Brahmins, and sprinkling with water 
“ the image of Muhadeo one hundred times.” 

“ A cough is a punisiiment for killing a Brahmin. — Ckre, Making a lotus of four tolahs of 
“ gold, and after rejieating certain incantations, performing with it the ceremony of the 
<< Howm, and giving it to n righteous Brahmin.” 

"A woman whose husiiand dies liefore her, in her former state was of n groat family, 
“ which she left to live with a stranger, and when he died burned herself with him.— » 

Cure, She must pass all her life in austerities, or put an end to her existence by burying 
** herself in snow.” 

** A woman who has only daughters, is punished for having possessed a great deal of pride 
“ in her former existence, and nut showing proper reirpecl to her hubbaiul. — Cure, Besides 
“ ornamenting a white ox with gold, &c., she is to satisfy with food one hundred Brahmins : 
“ or she must make ten mushes of gold, iu the form of a deity, and after performing cenaiti 
“ incantations, give it in charity, and feed fifty Hrahfeins.” 

The review of the Hindoo religion shall lie closed here. Whatever antiquity may bo 
justly ascribed to that religion, whatever acknowledgments its mysterious writings may con- 
tain of one Supreme Beingf , and jof some of ills perfections, whatever mixture of moral 

principles 


* Ayeen Akberry, page S+.S. 
t Ibid. - - 247. 

t Ibid. - - 26S. 

$i loid. - • 167. 

II The Institutes of Menu established the doc* 
triiiu of suAc-rings foi nine coiniiiiitcd in a former 
stat<’, and describe both the signs by which those 
sins niny be discovered, and the expiations which 
must be m >(li' for them. Some passages from that 
work will further illustrate the doctrine. 

“ If a twice-born man, by the will of God in 
<* this world, or from his natural birth, have any 

** ( orporcal mark of an expiuble kio committed in 
** this or a former etate, he must hold no intcr- 
course with the virtuous while his imnancc 
“ remains unpcrfomieil,'* ■ 

“ Some evil minded pers ns, for sins c* inmitted 
in this life, and some for had aetioHs in a pre- 
** cedhtff state, suiFer a morbid change in tbeir 
“ bodies.” 

“ A stealer of gold from a Brahniip, has whit- 
“ lows on his nails; a drinker of epirits, black 
“ teeth ; the slayer of a Br.diiDin, a marasmus ; 
** the violat .r of his guru’s bed, a deformity in 
** the generative organs ; a malignant informer, 
«* fetid ulcers in his nostrils ; a false detractor, 
<* stinking breath ; a stealer of grainy the defect 


“ of some limb; a mixer of bad wares with good, 
** some redundant member ; 

** A stealer of dressed grain, dyspepsia; a 
** stealer of holy words, or an unauthorised reader 
“ of the scriptures, dumbness ; a stealer of clothes, 
** leprosy; a horse stealer, lameness.” 

** Pen.incc, therefore, must invariably be per- 
“ formed for the sake of expiation ; since they 
** who have not expiated their sins, will again 
“ spring to birth with disgraceful marks.” 

Institutes if Menu, page 313. 
f It is doubtless very tilcasing to discover the 
recognition of this grand principle, the foundation 
of all true religion, even under an immense moss 
of falsehood and superstiiluii; but some pcrsuiis 
seem to have thought, that iu ascertaining the 
existence of this principle in the writings of the 
Ilindons, or in tbe opinions of their learned men, 
they had substantially vindicated and established 
the religious character of that people ; making 
little account of their idolatry, which is practised 
by the Brahmins, they represent to b;.i no more 
than a symbolical worship of the divine attributes ; 
and which as admitting among the vulgar the 
idea of subaltern ioteliigenoes, they represent to 
arise from the veneration paid to the elemeAto, 
which are thought to contain a portion of Goa, 

who 
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deny themselves in some tilings, but it is in order to be more abundantly gratilied in others. 
The pride of their superior rank and qualifications, and above all, of their supposed sanctity, 
and the idolatrous reverence which they receive from the common people, render them insuf- 
ferably arrogant ; and there is tlie grossest deviation from rational and meritorious principles 
in the conduct of both: — ^in that of tiie Brahmin, who imposes upon the people a worship 
and ceremonies, which he knows to be groundless and pernicious; in that of the Jogee, who 
abandons his wife, children, and connections, to become useless and burthensome to others, 
and to himself for the rest of his days. 

The absolute dominion which this religion gives to ilie Brahmins, and n few of the second 
tribe, over the rest of the people, must uloo liave forced itself upon the attention. No hiinilur 
invention among men, seems to have been so long and so coinjdetely siiccc<!sful. This 
success may be accounted fur, partly, from a favourable concurrence of various circumstances; 
but cliicfly, from the ciiaracter of tiie religion itself. Erected upon the darkest ignorance 
and the boldest falsehood, it lias lieen the work of ages to strengthen these foundations, and 
to render the. fabric impregnable. The iiiiderstaridiiig is chained and kept in [lerpctuul iiii- 
prisoiimciit, like dreaded rivals for power in the East, who deprived of tlieir eyes, and imnnin^d 
in dungeons, receive poisoned provisions from the gaolers hands. Every avenue whicli might 

lead 


wh > according to an alleged tenet of the Hindoo 
faith, is held to be the soul of the world.* Not 
to dwell upon the falsity of this view of Hindoo 
idolatry, which has been already contradicted by 
rpintai ions from the Bhagvad-CJeci.*, it may be 
sufficient to observe to any wlio lean to su Juti- 
tudmarian an opinion, an opiniun wbicli fulls 
bc'luu c\cn the creed oi deism, that the , 

admission of one or more imporlaru truihs 
will not, in the least, prove the religious s>si(Mn, 
or the religious practice, of any person or com- 
munity to be right. The picture of the ancient 
Heal liens, given to us by unerring authoritv, is 
a striking and afTecting represuntation ol tlic 
pe(>|)lc ol whom we now speak. “ They held 

“ the truth in lnlrighroou^lless From the 

“ visible works of the Cicator, they uimcrslood 

" his eternal jnmer and godhead 

“ But when they knew Ci»d they glorified him 
** not as (lod, neither were tli .nktui; t nt became 
** vain in i.lioir imaginations, and their foolish 

“ heart was darkened Froftssing them- 

“ selves to he wise, they became fools 

“ And changed the glory of the incorruptible 
“ (foii info an image made like to corruptible 
niuri, and to birds, and four-footed bcustii, and 

“ creeping things Wherefore also God 

“ gave them u[> to uricleunrniess, through the lust 
“ of their own hearts, to dishonour their own 

“ bodies between themselves ; Who 

changed the truth of God into a lie, and wor- 
shipped and served the creature more than the 
Creator, who is bles.-.ed for ever, aine 
** Fur this cause, God gave them up to vile 

“ afTcciiuns And even us they did not 

“ like to retain God iu their knowledge, God 
*' giive them over to a reprobate mind, to do 
“ those things which are not convenient ; . . . . 
" Being filled wdth all unrighteousness.” Jtnma7is 
i IH, 2+, 2(), 2K, 29. 

With respect to the real tenets of the Hindoos 
on subjects of theology, they are to be taken from 
their ancient books, rather than from the oral 


God, are far more rational than those currently 
entertained among them, and that the gross 
idolatry of the Hindoos is contemned by the 
more intelligent natives of the western world. 
Bernier f seems to have found occuMon for the 
same remark in his time, fur after relating a con- 
ference between him ainl some learned pundits, 
which the lutfer endeavoured t 
tin grossness of their image worship : “Voifa 
“ (says he).«nns ajorncr, ni diminiicr. la solution 
“ qu’ils me donnmMit, niais n vous dire le vra*, 
“ cela me .sriobloit un peu trdp bicn conecne, 
“ a lit ehrelit nne, uux prix do co (juc.i'en avoit 
**• appris du ]tiusuiir!« autre pdiidits." — I’ may 
he allowable to atid here, tliut it is of iniport- 
ance in commimicating, through the niedi’iin 
of Euiu]«oai. tongues, the wntiiigx of K 'stern 
ii.itioriK, not only to render then sense with rigid 
htiieliiess and accuracy, but as much as possible, 
with the dross, the uii, the manners of ilio uri- 
ginul : fur it is conceivable, that eirganec of 
language, hartinmy of pvnod*!, grace of compo- 
sition, and the iliuininaiions of Kuropean learning, 
may in a version, uiuiitentioimlly impart to iloc- 
triiies, sentiiuenis, or nariatioiis, an elcvulion, a 
symmetry, or a polish, uliicli, in their originul 
gaib, they do not po.s.'-ebs. In this view, an 
author, to whom the world are under con- 
siderable obligations, may he rpiotcd with ap- 
plause. 

In executing this work,” (says Mr. Wilkins, 
of the traiishiiion of the Hpeiopades) “ I hav 
upulously adhered to the text ; and 1 have 
‘ |m?fcrrcd drawing a picluie, ol which it may 
• be said, 7 van mppmv it n sinmij hkeneM, nU 
‘ thmigh lam uwU:iiwiiHtvd with thcorujiimlt to 

■ a fiatteiiiig portrait where chanici eristic fcii- 

■ tures, becuu.se not altogether consonant lo 
hairopean taste, must have been sm rifieed to 

' the harmony of compositio". 1 ha\e ever 
' att<Midcd to the form of my model, and have 

■ preserved what was originally in verse, distinct, 

' by indenting cverv 1 ne but the first of each 

distieli.” — Mr. Preface to the Ilce- 

opades, page 14. 


* Bow’s HiitAiy of Hladostan, VoL 1. Ditwertsdoa on the UeligioD, tut. of the Uindooe, 
f Tome n. page Iffd. 
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^ ■ lead to emancipation, is strongly guarded. Pear is immeasurably excited, and incessantly 

^’P*L wrought upon ; not a rational fear of falling into moral evil, ana offending the righteous 
llr State Sovereign of the universe, but a fear of numberless fictitious dangers from every 

•r in Alda. ^ nature, from things real and imaginary, in every situation, and in every transaction. 

^ Fear is the grand instrument by wiiicli titese poor people are held down, never daring to 

examine into the reality of what they are told is impending over them. Folse hope is like- 
wise Iteld out to them ; and tiiey aro taught to seek deliverance, safety, and happiness, in 
a multitude of unmeaning, fantastic ceremonies, which constitute a grievous drudgery, en- 
grossing their time, and confining their thoughts. In all these rites, and in wiratever regards 
the uivil and personal, as well as the religious concerns of the Hindoos, the Brahmins have 
made tiiemselves indispensably necessary. They formed the religion, they are the sole ex- 
clusive depositaries of its ordinances, they are tiie expounders of them, they are, under a 
Hindoo sovereign, authorised to aasist in the government of public affairs, and in effect to 
control it ; they are the framers and administrators of the law, they have exorbitant personal 
privileges in all the ordinary nf&irs and transactions of life, they are the sole ministers, 
either officiating or directing, in all the va>.t train of ceremonies, observances, ablutions, 
defilements, purifications, penances, and works of supererogation, of which their religion 
consists: the endless questions arising almut caste, are determined by them. In short, 
a Hindoo, from the hour of his birth, through the different stages of his existence, in infancy, 
in youth, in manhood, in old ngc, and in death, in all the relations, and in nil the cosiialiies 
of life, is subject to an ncciimuliition of burthensome rites, with which the preservation of 
his caste, his credit, and place in societ}, are strictly connectetl ; nay, for liis conduct in 
former states of Iteing, preceding his birth, these absolute lords of his laith, conscience, and 
conduct, bring him to account, nor do they resign their dominion over him when he is dead. 
The return he lias for unbounded subjection, is nn indulgence in perpetual deviations, even 
from those few principles of morality which his religion acknowledges. It is tinis that 
abject alaveiy', and unparalleled depravity, have become distinguishing characteristics of the 
Hindoos. 

Before we dismiss this branch of our suliject, it may be proper to meet an inquiry which 
may have licen rising in the mind of the reader while tiiis account has proceeded. It may 
be said. If the representation here given be just, if such lie the consequences of the complex 
system of Hindoo government, religion, and laws, how has Hindustan fionrished under 
that system, ns it is said to have done in ancient times ? How has even the frame of society 
among the Hindoos been preserved from dissolution ? 

That country, certainly possessed of various advantages, derived them however from 
nature, not from its government. It enjoyed a most genial climate, a most fertile soil, a 
situation the most happy for security and for commerce, llut its political institutions cramped 
its natural powers; in process of lime the^; produced general corruption ; tlic interests of the 
country, or the stale, enrne to be no concern with people, vvho, excluded even from thinking 
of public affairs, and unalterably fixed to one rank and occupation, bad tittle to hope, or to 
fear, from a change : whence it was, as the ancients inform us, that the husbandman might 
be seen calmly tilling bis field, while two armies were contending in his sight for dominion. 
Those institutions failed in effectual provision against foreign invasion, in the same degree 
that they produced internal degradation ; and the people itaving at length filled up a high 
measure of immorality, the natural consequence of their principles, their northern neigh- 
bours, after many desolating inroails and massacres^ brought them under a foreign yoke. 

But though the Hindoos lost the dominion of ihcii* own country, the influence of their 
religion and their priests remained. The ignorance and fear of the people, their terrible 
apprehension, especially of the loss or contain inalir>n of caste; the necessity tlience resulting 
of adliering to the profession, and remaining in the country in which they were bor/i ; these 
causes, whicii the great extent of continent over which Hinduism hud anciently spread, and 
the prodigious number of the people professing it, upheld its institutions (institutions which 
eventually sacrificed everything else to perpetuate themselves) long after the transfer of 
sovereignty to foreigners of another faith. 1 bus the people were field together in the forms 
of the social state, by a cliaiti, which the rude bigotry and ignorance of their conquerors only 
served to fasten more strongly ; and this, in a word, with the coercive power exercised by the 
conquerors, explains why they still continue uniictl beyond the period, w hen their corruptions 
might have dissolved tlie frame of sociely*. 


* The ancient splendor of India, its careei^ in 
refinement, and the happiness resulting 0*001 its 
policy, have been viewed by the celebrated author 
of the JEfistorioal DitquitiHont through a medium 
whicfi hath magnified them to his opprehension 
greatly beyonil their just dimensions, and guided 
his masterly iiand in the drlineation of a picture, 
far more beautiful than the original. In treating 
of the progress of societj*, one position seems of 
late to be generally assumed, that men at first set 
out from the savage state ; a position which may 
sometimes at least be questionable, igl which in 
respect to the original inhabitants of Hindostan, 
must be disputed. From this point, however, Dr. 
Koberison conceives them to advance, through a 
long aeries of internal improvements, to the highest 
stages of refinement, unaided even by the aooes- 


sion of extraneous lights ; whereas it appears more 
probable, that upon the first dispersion of tnan- 
kiad from the plains of Shinar, where the habits 
of civilised life inuHt have prevailed, the most 
attraelivQ climates would direct the lines of mi- 
gration, and that early colonics proceeding to the 
eastward, through tracts of fertile country, would, 
without sinking into barbarism, soon spread into 
the luxuriant regions of India, where the rich 
abundance of the soil would speedily lead them 
to the arrangements of regular society. For 
countries extremely productive of the bounties 
of nature, seem to ripen the ideas of men, in 
some respects with a quickness analogous to the 
rapidity of their vegetation; and where ei\|oy- 
menU are profusely offered, a cerUiu degree 
of refinement will easily take plaoe^ and rights 

of 
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Inquiry into the Measuret which migttt be adored by Great Britain, the Improeemeni of 
the Condition qfher Abiatic Sulyectt ; and Antwersio Olgectione, 

"WE naw proceed to the main object of this work, for the sake of which all the preceding 
topioi and discussions have been brought forward, — an inquiry into the means of remedying 
disorders, which have become thus inveterate in the state of society among our Asiatic 
subjects, which destroy their happiness, and obstruct every species of improvement among 
them. 

That it is in the highest degree desirable, that a healing principle should be introduced, no 
man surely will deny. Supposing it to be in our power to convince them of the criminality 
of the annual sacrifice of so many human victims on the funeral pile; of the profession of 
robbery, comprehending murder; of the indulgetico of one class of people in the whole cata- 
logue of flagitious crimes, without any adequate punishment; of the forfeiture of the lives of 
others, according to their institutes, for the merest trifles; of the arbitrary imposition of 
burtheiisome rites, devoid of all moral worth; of the pursuit of revenge, by olferings to vin- 
dictive deities ; of the establishment of lying, false evitleiice, gaming, and other immoralities, 
liy law; of tlie pardon of capital offences for money ; of trying to pnrclinse the expiation of 
wilful and habitual iniquity, by ceremonial observances; and of the worship of stocks, stones, 
impure and malevolent deities; no man living, surely, would affirm that wc ought, that we 
me at liberty, to withhold from them tiiis conviction. 

Are wc bound for cvi r to preserve all the enormities in the Hindoo system Have we 
become the guardians of every monstrous principle and practice W'hich it contains ? Are wo 
pledged to support, for all generations, by the authority of our government and the power of 
our arms, the miseries which ignorance and knavery have so long entailed upon a large 
portion of the human race ? Is this the jiart which a free, a humane, and an enlightened 
itation, a nation itself professing priiiciples diametrically opposite to those in question, has 
engaged to act towards its own subjects ? It would lx* loo absurd and extravagant to main- 
tain, that any engagement of thi-s kind exists; that Great Britain is under any ol>ligntioii, 
direct or implied, to uphold errors and usages, gross and fundamental, subversive of liie first 
principles of reason, morality, and religion. 

If we had conquered such a kingdom us Mexico, where a number of human victims were 
reguUirly olfo ed every year upon the altar of the Sun, should we have calmly acquiesced in 
this horrid mode of butchery ? Yet for near thirty years we have, w'ith perlect uticoncon?, 
seen rites, in reality more rrnel and atrocious, practised in our Indian territories. If hmnaji 
life must be sacrificed to superstition, at least the more useless, worthless, or unconnected 
members of the society might be devoted. But in Iliiidostnn, mothers of families arc taken 
from the midst of tin ir children, wlio have just lost their father also, and by u most diabolical 
complication of force and fraud, are driven into the flame*.-. 

Sliall wc he in iillilimc to come, ns we hitherto Imvc been, passive spectators of this unna- 
Uirjil wickedness? It may indeed well appear .surprising that in the long period during 
wliidi w'e have helil those territories, we have made no serioii.s ntleinpt to recal the Hindoos 
to the dictates of truth and morality. This k a mortifying proof how' little it has been 

considered 


Inquiry for im- 
proving tho Oon- 
dition of our 
Asiatic Subjects, 


of property be understood, though tho facility 
of aoqaisition -will not Ik’ favourable to the spu-it 
of impruvemoul, and tliere may he vices in the 
political constitulioii '\vhieh wdll absolutely limit 
its progress. 

Witli respect to tho Braminical system of reli- 
gion, law, and science, from whi<-h the strongest 
arguments for along progressive course ol'rcfiue- 
ment arc deduced, reason has of late hoen given 
us to believe, that the elements of them <fid not 
spring up in llindosian, hut w'ore derived fi’oni 
a source nearer to tlu‘ original scat of the ]iost- 
diluviau race. (See, in th(j Asiatic Uesearches, 
the papers of Sir 'WiUiam.Toue.s, concerning the 
Hindoos.) But whatever the origin, or extent 
of knowledge among the Ilinduus miglit hcN it 
w'as, as we have seen, monopolized and concealed 
by the Brahmins. It spread little light among 
tho great body of llicTpeople, nud it is incorrect 
to refer to tho whole nation, what only the priests 
possessed and guarded as a mystery. !So with 
respect to the accumulations of wealth, which the 
nation enjoying abundant produce, and having 
few -wants, might at length contain, it would 
Centro with tho Princes, Brahmins, and some of 
the chief persons of the other tribes. There 
might be numerous armies, splendid retinues and 
establishments, appertaining to tho greab with 
« profusion of jev^ and effeminate finely, in 

(*«) i 


; winch these people didight ; then* would ho 
i many superb, richly endowed pagodas, ustoni.^h- 
i ing ior tlicir workmanship and I’ost, tliero wouhi 
j he great bodies of indolent well a]>[iuiiited [>riests, 
I tr<K)p» of huffwus, players, and dancers, the last 
hedonging to tho (e,m(dcs as well ns the eourt ; 
and ail these appearances, witli the general face 
of a country ever verdant and luxuriant, would 
strike the iuuiginution of a stranger, especiially 
if his business were with the iiK'tropulis, like 
that of ]M(*gasthone^, from whoso suporlicial 
account of a country then little knowx), the 
opinions of llio ancients seem to have been 
formed. But there is no reason to believe, that 
wealth wa.s <Uiruscd freely thi-ough all the body 
politic ; tho heotl and arms might bo enhirgod, 
but the. other parts would retain nearly tbeir 
original size. There is no r<!uson, in short, to 
believe that the common people evtu* lived upon 
any thing but rice, or other inferior grain ; eve^, 
wore any thing but a cirtclun\ or at best a slight 
half covering of ordinary cotton cloth ; or ever 
inhabited any better dw'ollings tluin low incon- 
venient lints, with matted or mud walls, and 
straw roofs. Such is the present style, and such 
in all pwbability it ever has boon, not because 
the liooplc preferred this, but because they had 
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considered, that the ends of government, and the good of society, have an inseparable con- 
nection with right principles. We have been satisfied with the apparent submissiveness of 
these people, and have attended chiefly to the maintenance of our authority over the country, 
and the niigmentatioii of our commerce and revenues ; but hove never, with a view to the 
promotion of their Imppiness, looked thoroughly into their internal state. 

If then we ought to wish for the correction of those criminal habits and practices which pre- 
vail among them, it cannot reasonably lie questioned, that we ought also to make allowable 
attempts for this end ; and it remains therefore only to consider in what manner this design 
may lie best pursued. 

Shall uc i'6sort;,to the power we possess, to destroy their distinctions of castes, and to 
demolisli their idols ? Assuredly not Force, instead of convincing them of their error, would 
fortify them in the persuasion of being right; and the use of it, even if it promised happier 
consequences, would still be altogether unjust. 

To the use of reason and argument, however, in exposing their errors, there can be no 
objection. Hicre is indeed the strongest obligation to make those errors manifest, since they 
generate and tend to perpetuate all the miseries which have been set forth, and which our 
duty, as rulers, instead of permitting us to view with silent iudifiference, calls upon us by every 
pr^er method to prevent 

The true cure of darkness, is the introduction of light. The Hindoos err, because they 
are ignorant ; and their errors have never fairly been laid before them. The communication 
of our light and knowIc<1ge to them, would prove the best remedy for tlieir disorders; and 
this I'emcdy is pro]K)sed, from a full conviction that if judiciously and patiently applied, it 
would have great and happy efleetc upon them, effects honourable and advantageous for us. 

There are two ivny.s ot making this communication; the one is, by the medium of the 
Iniigu.'iges of those countries ; the otlier is, by tlie medium of our own. In general, when 
foreign teachers have prop<»seil to instruct the iniiabilants of any country, they have used the 
vermicidar tongue of that people, fora natural and necessary reason, that they could not hope 
to make any other mean of coiiiimiuication intelligible to them. This is not our case in 
respect of our Eastern clepcudencies. They are our own, we have possessed them long, 
many Englishmen reside uiiiong the natives, our language is not unknown theie, and it is 
practicable to diffuse it more widely. The choice lliereforc of either mode, lies open to us; 
and we are at liberty to consider which is entitled to a preference. Upon this subject it is 
not intended to i)as> an exclusive decisiou here; the paints absolutely to be contended for 
ore, that we ought to impart our su{K>rior lights, and tinit this is practicable ; that it is prac- 
licnbic by two ways can never lie an urguineiU why neither should lie utlempted. Indeed no 
great reason appear.s why cither should be systematically interdicted, since particular cases 
may reeoinnitMuh even that which is in general least eligilile. 

The aequislti >ii of a foreign language is, to men of rnitivated minds, n matter of no great 
diflictilty. Edii'lish teachers could therefore be sooner qualified to oflir instruction in the 
native hingnnges, th.in the Indians would be prepared to rcceit'e it in ours. This method 
would hence come into operation niuro speedily than the other; and it would also be attended 
wiili the advantage <if a more careful selection i)f the matter of instructij^. J3ul it would lie 
far iimre confined and less eRlctual; it may be termed a species of deciphering. 'Ebe deci- 
pherer is required to unfold, in intelligible words, wliatw’a.s betore iiidden. UfKin every new 
uecasion be luis a similtir labour to perforin, and the inforiuutiori obtained from him is limited 
to till' single coininuiiicalioii then made. .\l) oilier writings in the same character, still 
remain, (o those who are ignorant of it, unknown; but if they arc taught the chunieter itsclfj 
they call at once read every writing in which it U used. Thus superior, in point of ultimate 
advantage, does the employment i*f the English language appear ; and upon this ground we 
give a [irefeiMice to tliat mode, proposing h<*re, that llie eormnunieation of our knowledge 
slial! be in.ide by the medium of our own language. This propo.siliuii will bring at once to 
trial, both ihe principle of such comuuinicaiion, and that inode of conveyance which can 
alone be questioned ; fur the admission of the principle must at least include in it the admis- 
sion of the narrowest means suited to the end, which we conceive to be the native languages. 
The principle, however, and the mode, are still distinct questions, and any opinion which 
may be euteriuined of the latter, cannot aflict the former; but it is hoped that what siinll be 
offered here concerning them, will be found sufficient to justify both. 

We proceed then to observe, that it is jierfectly in the power of this country, by degrees, 
to impart to the Hindoos our langu.ige; afterwards through that medium to make tliem 
acquainieil with our easy literary composition.s upon a variety of subjects; and, let nut the 
idea hastily excite dprision, with the simple elemeiils of our arts, our pliilosophy 

ami religion. These acquisitions would silently undermine, and at length subvert, the fabric 
of error ; ,niid kil the objections that may he apprehended against such a change, are, it ia 
cimfidenily iiclievetly C(ipable of a solid answer. ^ 

The first communication, and the instrument of introducing the rest, must be the English 
bingungc; this is a key which will open to them a world of new ideas, and policy alone might 
have impelled us, long since to put it into their hands. 

To introduce the language of the conquerors, seeni.s to be an obvious mean of assimilating 
the conquered people to tliiia * ^ The Mahomedans, from tiie lieginning of their power, em- 
ployed the Persian language iff the affairs of government, and in die public depuninentK 
'I'his practice aided them in maintaining their superiiirity, and enabled them, instead of 
depending blindly on native agents, to look into the conduct and details of public business, 
as well as to keep intelligible registers of the income and expenditure of the state. Natives 
readily learnt the language of government, finding that it was necemry in eveiy ooncem of 
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tmnue and of josdce; th^ next became teachers of it; and in all the provinces over which 

the Mogul Empire extends, it is still understood, and taught by numbers of Hindoos. 

It would have been our interest to have followed their example ; and had we done so on . "T"' 
the assumption of the Dewonnce, or some years afterwards, the English language would now tho'co - 

have been spoken and studied by multitudes of Hindtms throughout onr ‘provinces. Tljo SlS^Jiofour 
details of the revenue would, from the l)cginning, have been open to our inspection ; and by Asiatic $ut:tjoct8. 
facility of examination on our part, and difficulty of fabrication on that of the nsitivcs, mani- 
fold impositions of a gross nature, which have been practised upon us, would have i)een pre- 
cluded. An easy channel of communication also would always have been opfii l)Gtween the 
rulers and the subjects; and numberless ^ievanccs would have lieen represented, redres'Hid, 
or prevented, which the ignorance of the former in the country languages, and the hindrances 
experienced by the latter in making their approaches, have sometimes suffered to pass with 
impunity, to the encouragement of new abuses. We were long held in the dark, Ixith in 
India and in Europe, by the use of a technical revenue language ; and a man of considerable 
judgment, who was a member of the Bengal administration near twenty years since, publicly 
animadverted on the absurdity of our submitting to employ the unknown jargon of a con- 
quered people. It is certain that the Hindoos would easily have conformed to the use of 
English ; and they would still be glad to possess the language of their masters, the language 
which always gives weight and consequence to the natives who have any acquaintance with 
it, and which would enable every native to make his own representations directly to the 
Governor-general himself, who, it may be presumed, will not commonly, henceforth, he chosen 
from the line of the Company’s servants, and therefore may not speak the dialects of the 
country*. Of what importance it might be to the public interest that a man in that station 
should not be obliged to depend on u medium with which he is unacquainted, may readily 
be conceived. 

It would be extremely cosy for government to establish, at a moderate expense, in various 
parts of the provinces, places of gratuitous instruetion in reading and writing English : mul- 
titudes, especially of the. young, would flock to them; and the easy l«»oks used in teaching, 
might at the same time convey obvious truths on different subjects. The teachers should 
be persona of knowledge, morals, and discretion; and men of this character could impart to 
their pupils much useful information in discoursf; ; and to facilitate the attainment of that 
object, tiie}' might at first make some use of .the Bengalese tongue. The Hindoos would, 
in time, become teachers of English themselves: and the employment of our language in 
public business, for which every political reason nnnains in full force, would, in the course 
of another generation, mom it very general throughout the country. There is nothing 
wanting to the success of this plan but the hearty patronage of government. If they wish it 
to succeed, it«can and must succeed. The introduction of Engii.sh in the administration of 
the revenue, injudicial proceedings, and in other business of government, wherein Ftrsiun is 
now used, and the establishment t>f free schools for instruction in this language, would 
insure its diffusion over the country, for the reason already suggested, timt the interest of 
the natives would induce them to acquire it. Neither w'uuid much conrusion arise, even at 
first, upon such a change ; for there are now a great number of Portuguese and Hengale.se 
clerks in the provinces, who understand both the Hindostnnny niul English languages. 'J'o 
employ them in drawing up petitions to government, or its officers, wtiuld l)c no additionul 
hardship upon the poorer {icople, who are now ussi.sted in that way by Persian clerks j and 
the opportunity afforded to otiicrs who have sufficient leisure of learning the language of 
the government gratuitously, would be an advantage never enjoyed under Muhomediin 
rulers. 

With our language, much of our useful literature might, and would, in time, be commu- 
nicated. The art of Printing would enable us to disseminate our writings in a way the Per- 
sians never could have done, though their compositions had been as numerous as ours. 

Hence the Hindoos would see the groat use we make of reason on nil subjects, and in nil 
affairs; they also would learn to reason, they would become acqiminicd with the history ol' 
their own species, the pa.st and pre.scnt state of the world ; their affections wouhl grudiudly 
become iiuere.sted by various engaging work.s, composed to reconimenci viiiue and to deter 
from vice ; the general mass of llieir opinions would Im rectified ; and above all, they would 
see a better system of principles and morals. New views of duty ns rational creulures wt)ul(l 
opi'n upon them ; and that mental bondage in which they have long been lioldea would 
gradually dissolve. 

To this change the true knowledge of nature would contribute; and some of* mr easy 
explniiutions of iinlund philosophy might unitoubtcdiy, by proper means, be iniule inuHigibl*- 
to them. Except a few Hrabmins, who consider the conceal men t of tlu-ir It-iirning n.s pait 
of their religion*, the jH'oplc arc loudly misled as to the systfiii and plunomena oi’ nature; 
and their errors in this brunch of science, upon which divers important conclusions rest, 
may be more easily demonstruied to them, than the absurdity and iulseliood of their nutlu)- 
logicul legends. From the demonsirulion of the true cause of eclipses, the story of 
and Keeto, the dragons, who 'when the sun and the iiiuoii are uhscurec! uro suppuscil to I c 
assaulting them, a story which has hitherto been an uriicle of religious faith, prtHiuctive 
of religious services among the Ilindoosf, would full to the ground ; the ixunova) of one « 

pillar would weaken the fabric of fidsehooil ; the discovery of one palpable error would 
open the mind to^ farther conviction; and the progressive discovery of truths, hitiierto 
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unknown, woqlck dissipate as many superstitious chimeras, the jiarents of false fears and false 
* hopes. Kverj' branch of natural philoMipliy nnghl in time l>e inlrmlucud and (Hffused among 
Mr. Grant’s State Hindoos. Their understandings would thence be strengthened, as well as their minds 
of ^c&ety in AtV informed, and error l>c disfieiled in proportion. 

But piM'hnps no acquisition in tmtural philosophy would so ciFcctunlly enlighten the mass 
of the people, as the introduction of the ])rineiples of mechanics, and their application to 
agriculture and the ustiful arts. Not that the Hindoos are wlioily destitute of simple 
mechanical contrivances. Some manufactures, which depend upon patient attention and 
delicacy of hand, are carried to a considerable tlegree of perfection among them; but for a 
series of ages* perhaps for two thousand years, they do not appear to have made any consider- 
able addition to the arts of life. Invention seenjs wholly torpid among ihcin ; in a few things 
they have iniprovwl hy their intercourse with Europeans, of w'hose immense superiority 
they arc at length convinced ; but this efli'ct is partial, and not discernablu in the bulk of the 
people. n’'ho scope for improvement in this respect is prodigious. 

Wliat great accessions of wealth would Hengal derive from a people intelligent in the 
principles of ugricniture, skilled ro make the most of soils and seasons, to impVovc the existing 
modes of culture, of pasturage, of rearing cattle, of defence against excesses of drought, and 
of rain ; and thus to meliorate the quality of all the produce of the country. All these arts 
are still in infancy. The husbandman of Bengal just turtts up the soil with a diiniiiutivo 
ploiigii, drawn by a couple of miserable eatlle ; ami if drought parches, or the rain inundate 
the crop, he has no resource ; he thinks he is tlestiiual to this snnering, and is fur more 
likely to die from want, than to relieve himself by any new or extruortlinary effort. Hor- 
ticulture is also in its first .stage; the various fruit.s and e.scnlenl herbs with which llindostan 
aiiounds me nearly in a stale of nature; though they are planted In inclosed gardens, little 
skill i.s employed to reclaim them, in this r».sjH*ct, likewisi-, we might conmnniicute infortna- 
tion of material use to the comfort of life, and to the prevention of lamine. In silk, indigo, 
sugar, and in many other article^, what va.sl improvements might be effecled by the introdne- 
tiori of machinery. The skilful application of fire, of water, and of steam, improvements 
which would thus immediately concern the interest of the connn«)n j»eop!e, would .awaken them 
from their torpor, and give activity to their minds. At present it is woiulerful to see how 
entirely they resign them.selves to precedent ; custom is ihe strongest law to them. Follov’ing 
implicitly seems to be instinctive wiili them, in .small things ns well as great. 'I’lie path 
which the first passenger has marked over the .soft soil, is Liodden so undeviatingiy in ail its 
curves by every succeeding traveller, that when it is perfectly beaten, it lias still only tin; 
width of a .single track, 

But iiiidoubtedly the most important coinmunicalion which the Hindoos could receive 
tlirough the medium of our language, would be tbe knowledge of our religion, the principles 
of tvbicli are t'Xplained in a clear, easy way, in various tracts circulating among us, nnd arc 
completely contained in the inestimable tolutne of Scriptmo. 'riicneo they would In- iii^ii ucicd 
in the nature and perfections of the one true Gorl, am! in the r eal bistoiy of man, his creation, 
lapsed state, and the means of his recovery, on all which points the y hold false and extravagant 
opinion.s ; they ^^oulJ see a pure, complete, and pei feet systtan of morals and of duty, enforced 
by the mort awful sanctions, and recominendcd by tbe iimsl iniere.siing molives; they would 
learn the accounlnbleness of ninn, the final jndginenl lie is to undergo, and tbe r tcrnal state 
wliicli is to follow. M'berever ibis knowledge .should be receivetl, idolatry, with all the rabble 
of its impure d< iiies, its monsters of wootl and .stone, its liilsc prineipic.s and corrupt pr.ielices, 
its delusive hopes and vain fears, its ridiculous ceremonies and degrading superstitions, its 
lying legends and fraudulent impositions, would faJl, TJic rcasonabie .service of tbe only, and 
tbe infinitely perfect (5od, would be e>,tablishc{l ; love to him, peace and good-will toward.s 
men, would be felt as ol>Jigiitory»|)rInciph'*‘. 

ll i.s not as.sertcd that such effects would be iintncdialc or universal ; but admitting tbeni 
to be prttgrchsivc, ami pnrti.d only, yet bow grc.at would llic change be, and bow happy at 
length fur the outvuid pio'-p.aiiy, and internal peace of society among tbe Hindoos! Men 
would be re.si(»rcd to tin* u.sc of their reason; all the advantages of happy s<nl, climate, and 
situation wotdd l)c obsLa'vcd and improved; the comforts and conveniences of life would be 
increased; the cultivation of the ntind am! rational iiiterconrse vaiiiL'd; the people wimld rise 
in the sonic of human beings; .ami as they found their character, tlu‘ir stale, and llmir copiforls 
imyjroved, they wouhl prize more highly the Kccinitv and the h.ippincss of a well ordered 
society. Such a change would correct those sail disorders which have been described, 
and for which no other rcmetlv Ims been inoposed, nor is in the nature of things to be 
found. 

Desirable ii.s it ivust'bc that •‘Uch animating prospects wtuc realized, and leasonable as the 
grounds on \’«liicb they are laid <jut are prcsiiimd to be, it is ncvertlieh^s probable that 
various objections, moie or less plausible, may he started against all that has been advanced. 
These objections, as far as iliey are foreseen, thall now be dislinclly met; and it is hoped that 
upon exaininatioii, none, of tlmin wdi be found to possess that substance and validity which 
we are entitled to require in arguments oppostnl to a scheme resting on princij)les the most 
incontrovertible, and having h>r ii.s end the imxst diffusive good. 

Fihst. The plan hen* yn-oposcal, piT-scuting so m w an association of ideas so strange a 
revolution, as the abject Bcugaicse using t!.e language ami tbe light of Europe, may upon 
the very suggestion jif it, he treated as in its natuie and absurd. 

But this Wouhl bu the decision of prejudice, rather than the conchl^ion of mature reflec- 
tion nnd reason. If tlie character of the Hindoos proceeded only from a physical origin, 
there might be some foundation for thinking it unalterahle ; but nothing is more plain than 

that 
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thorefot® will kj|iy |toci|>H?^ ^diiiotive# wfll 

duoe new oondnot anrl a duractcT. It is !tunrarrfimi|^ itc^ infers tiut beoonse the 

liindooriS or to narrow jiKp term, the BengalestVareM {tfestaitlowiilf their sentiinents, con- 
duce and oudv they most idijfaya tmaiii $ 0 . <, o^ot Presume limn the atate of any orwir 

people, with respeouto improvement in arts, tlmt*th^ wduh), unddr di^Eerent circumsttooes, l^jcets. 

for ever continue the tome.^ I'he' nistoiy of memy imuons who have advancj^d from rudeness 
to refin^ctit; oOntradictts sultan hypothesis; a<Scording to which the Bretons ought still io 
be ^ittg naKedi to be fe^ngon acorns, and Sacrificing htunan vietimsiu the Druidical gravest 
lu.mo^ ^W;hat is new dffereol is nothing more than a‘ propdsal fpr the former ^ilisation of 
a^pie, who had very early made a considerable progress in improvement ; -but who, by 
d^beratte and suepessral plans of fraud and impusiaon^ w^ rendered first stationary^ then 
retrograde. . tliesecodsiderations alone, fovbid us to assume, that if they were release from 
the darkness and .stupefiiction of ignorance and superstition, the human mind could not 
among ^cm,; regain some ordinary degree of elasticity^ or that ii‘ light shone upon the^ ' 
they would etill foe incapable of seeing or judging for themselvea Let it however be again 
observed, that the argument matntaiiied here supposes ouly a gradual change* If we bring 
into wtmdikU contrast, tbepresenr state of the limdoos,^ and *&cyu//, genaraf, accomjdiihment 
of such a change, tacijdy rinking in our comparison:, a loug series of yeai^ and of slow pro- 
gressive transitions, we shall indeed form to ourselves a picture of egregious contrarieties, 
but it will not be a just representation. Nothing is contended for, which cannot be supported 
from die nature of man, tuul the experience of j^iastages. 

SficoND. Nearly allied to the objection now considered, is another which some persons 
ac^uiunted . with the Hindoo character and habits, and possibly apologists for diem, may 
derive from the aUaahnmt of tIuU people ta their tnan modee and cuttime, If,” may it be said, 

<* the Bengalese are not to be reckoned below the reach of instruction, and incapable of new ‘ 

** perceptions and views, still their attachment to long established opinions and usages, is so 
” rooted, as to form an inauperabte obstacle to such an innovation as is proposed ; and tibere- 
** fore the scheme may at least be regarded as itupracticahle” 

Is this arguiiuMit, however, quite philosophical ? Must it be granted, without fair trial, 
that tliere is unv portion of tljc human race, upon which reason and science can have no influ- 
ence, which is doomed hy nature to perpetual ignorance and prejudice? It is true that the 
Hindoos have a strong predilection for their s^teni; but still it must be retnembered, that 
in the bulk of the people, this is a predilection consequent of a privation of light, and riveted 
by tlie errors which darkness generates, not an attachment which has resist^! tlio light, or 
hits ever been tried by it* Many Europeans have implicitly adopted an overstrained notion 
of file iuimutululity of Hindoo opinions in matters of religion, and of the obstinacy of the 
people ill retaining their own practices, even in civil life. But if we look to facts, wc shall 
find that a variety. of sects have prevailed, and still prevail, among them. The rise, espe- 
cially of the SeehSf u new religious ordcr^ numerous and powerful, who have abjured the 
Brahminical faith, is suflicient to evince that tiie Hindoos are capable of considerable fluctu- 
ations of iipinion. Hitherto indeed tliey have mure commonly fluctuated only from one 
delusion to another ; though it must be allowed, that the system of the SeekSf if the accounts 
which liave been received of it fire accurate, is comparatively simple and rational ; and we 
cannot without wonder beliold a set of Hindoos caatiiqj^ off at once, in the heart of their 
country, tlie whole load of Brahminical incumbrances, and as it should seem, renouncing 
polytheism and the worship of images*. A sight for mora pleasing has also been exhibited 
to US, in the conversion of Hindoos to the divine religion of the Gospel. Those were not 
encouraged by an afiliod protection, or actuated by the prospect of con([uest, which may 
have stimulated the followers of the Seeks; hut in opposition to the allurements and terrors 
of the world, tliey yielded to conviction, and rendered homage to the truth. This Important 
fact, which is perfectly established, it may suflloe barely to state here, since there will be 
occasion. In speaking to a following objection, to which it more pointedly applies, to enlarge 
upon it. When we read of these tilings on the one hand, and on the other of the extremi- 
ties which Hindoos have sometiuiert endured through the bigotry of their Moliomedan 
masters, or from the pressure of misfortune, rather tlmn submit to apprehended contamina- 
tion, what is the inference fairly deduoiblo from these disshniiar views but this, that whether 
the dread either of dishonour in this life, or of degradation in the next tranonigration ; 
whether resentment, or the idea of acquiring distinguished merit, were iht* principle from 
which these people suffered, still what terror could not induce tliem, misguided as tliey were 
by false notions, to relinquish, they yielded voluntarily to reason and persuasion. 

If wc now turn to instances of a more familiar nature, in tlie affairs of common life, here 
too actual experience will inform us, that it is not iiisupombly diflicult to induce the Indians 
to depart Tram old established pi*ae,tice8, and to adopt new ones. One or two cases of 
pre-eminent magnittide and notoriety will suffice to confirm this position. Kaw-silk, as is well 
Known, has been for many yvurs a great article of commerce in Bengal The natives had 
tlieir own methods of winding it, and much attachment to those methods, defective as they 
were. The India Company attempted to introduce the Italian mode of winding this article, 
a mode more complex, but for more perfect ; they have completely succeeded, and that 
mode is now practised in ^11 parts of tlte country. So again wiUi respect to the culture and 
manufacture of indigo, which tlie skill gnfi imtustry of Europeans have, witlun thcMlast 
^ . twelve 
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twelve years, i&trciduced into Bengal* and Ijave nov rendered an ittimeiue ankle of cinn- . 
meroe -Detween that country and Europe : die natives* though possessed of the indigo plant, 
i*tiieh their dyers tixtracted a very inferior aubstance for domestii: purposes, luid the 
iSSL rather in ^[isasteofn, and had no idea of those modes, 8Ef}d .6fot,scid!e 

^ '^ustDre, t>f whidli the Europeans gave tb*au escampleti hut dicuw example ;iihey . now' ^ 
fO follow on tlieir own heoDm^t* and there is reason to believe th# Wndoexs will come in Ibr 
of the produce of this article in the London marfc^ Be lt^iM3cnow1«dged th^, 
thin; they nre now mcvuqous, and without love of learning;' yet make -it t|^fSniierest, and 
they will attend to new discoveries; moke it ea^ for them also to ^.^^glish Un- 
guagOi and they will Acquire it ; £3iow them propteble improvements 
arts, and they adll imitate them; make it in short tlieir intercut, and why may tlmy ilpt 
become in time students, and even teachers of uatunil philosophy^ . . ' < > ' 

Let not the idea be hastily treated ohnnericol, if we add Hiat the India Gimpany 
possessing the revenues of a ^eat c^try, might very, beneficially Ibf themselves and that 
eountiy, set the example in introdoemg such improvments. It wnuidbe woinW of i^em to 
torn their attention to this fhiitful subject, to employ skilful artists of various lan^iii asoer- 
taining what improvementB are practicable, and xn cartyi^ plans jfbr dtom into mtecution. 
Were such a de»ga to be taken up, with due aeal, by the Company, abd tbdr governments 
abroad, die expense and labour would assuredly be repaid in the end, probably by specific 
returns, bat certainly by tlie augmentation of the agriculture and commerce of the country, 
and the general efiects upon society. In like manner, if efier ike J^ngUnh hnffuaffe hegtm iove 
seminaries^ with suitable apparatus, were instituted, for gratuitous instruction in 
natural phUosopby, and premiums assigned to those who dioidd excel, young persons, both 
Hindoos and Mahomedane, would become students and candidates ; and if mose who were 
found competent, were at length to be taken as assistant teachers, with suitable aaJariee, 
such a measure would prove a new and powerful means of establishing lliis species of know- 
ledge. If a kind, patient, and encouraging conduct were observed towards the Hindoos; 
that contempt witJi which Europeans in general regard them, restrained; and their first 
inaptitude borne with ; it cannot be Irrational to expect, that in things which come home tu 
tlieir business and interest, which respect the truths of nature* and the improvements r>f 
art, such a conduct should be productive of success. Many of the Hindoos and Mnhome- 
dans are brought up to the ready practice of writing and accounts ; and persons of this class 
iniglit be more easily carried on further. 

Tnian. It may be objected with more plausibility, that the Jirakmintf by their determincri 
opposition to imofoathm, lohUJi would so esseuHaUy affect their interop, would prevetU the introdtu^-^ 
Hon or mecess of them. 

It is certainly natural to suppose, that they could not look with indifkrence upon any 
attempt frm which they might apjirelwid dmger^ to that ^stem whence they ** have their 
“wealth,” their honour, and their influence. It shall be readily admitted, iheret’ore, that 
upon w\y eeritm alarm for tlie stability of these distinctioiu, such opposition as should be 
within , the power of that order of men might lie expected. .But though it will he proper 
to oonsiucr the tdfcct of tliat opposition, and the force of the objeefiou grounded upon ii, 
we must previously maintain that it can constitute no reason at all against endeavouring, 
by prudent and pacific mruns, to make the truth known ; for to admit this, would be to moke 
the rcsUtaiice of those who profit by abuses, an argument for ooniinuing to. tolerate them, 
and upon the some principle, Christaanity had never been piopcgated. 

'lb objections of aprudentlai or political kind, it is oui' umiu design of this piece toopposc 
answers tbunded on considerations of a like nature : and we venture ^believe, that if the 
cause here pleaded for, rested on this ground alone, it could have notbrng to fear. Hut the 
employment of political arguments does not oblige us to decline the use of others justly 
applicable to the’subgect; ami upon the present occasion, it would be strange to omit one of 
(koisive weight* which flows from the very nature and principles of Christianity. 

The divine authority of that reli^on, its unrivalled excellence* and bicomparsmJe fitness to 
promote the happiness of man, its whole tenor, and many particular hyunotions and encou- 
rogements which it holds forth, impose upon those who profess subjection tfi it, the duty of 
contributing tu diffuse, by all proper metlnxls, the knowledge tinu influence of it in the 
world. No man who takes the Gospel os the standard of his reasoning, can for a moment 
dispute this position; to deny it* would virtually to deny the authority of Christ, and 
therefore it will not expected* thatwo should enter hero into the proof of a position which 
rests upon the trmh'of Christianity itself, ‘ But aflinning as we may with neifect right* the 
validity of this argument, It will ifpply to communities us weU. as individuals; the duty is 
incom^nt upon this nation* and it is augmented two-fold by the addition of that which' we 
lyUc to tite^ieguided Fagana who are become our subjc'cls. 

Having asserted the acgard due to this importimt ai^gument, let us proceed, in the next 
place* to examine how far the present ol:;^ction is wamnted.in ascribing so great an efficacy 
to the opposition of the Bruhmius ; or, in other words* to inquire into the extent and pro- 
bable amount of their coujitet-action, sHU supposing their remtance to be ttnmgly excited ; 
for here it will beproimr to remark* tf»at in general whore they see no indication of perseettHon 
they ure not likely to feel any aianb. As the more leamerl and' ingenious of them lead a retired 
^lifc, inattentive to iioveltiesi-*) the chiefly men busied in worldly concerns, possess 
thi! confidence which often hoiongs to dcludetl ignorance. They know that their system is 
hold by iium(>roiis nations. They believe ftom their legends* that it always has been, and 
always will be so. 'Ihey possess the same spirit us that yutsuy of old, who felt 

himself t][uoting a fact of universal notoriety and autliority, sumciient to Appeal a popular 



the Image of the great gotit^a Diaiae fell 4crjm from Jupiter. 

Wheu thi^sem ^ e ier aiinple foreigners offeHisig ^ dertain stnoge things*’ to the \ 1* 

ears of ^efr j|^|ile» they may he ready secretly, if not to use the lattguage of the conceited 
AtheniiEts, yet tp with a more ancient scoffer, «< what, do these freblc Jews?” Still less TnqiHyy fi>r inn 
wai the.]^{de he' apprehensive about conseqnenoea. And whUit "things continue in this ***« 
state, it will he the ousmess of Chrisiuu itiudiers to confro^ ttnjpnwdvos ohiefly to the ^gSLatg. 
positive doclsirationE of the Goc^ol, giving no occasion for an which indeed they 

should nieyer wish justly to incur, Suit of being ^'blasphemers^*' or resorting to abusive 
langu^ in f^pgsKing of the Hindoo gods, or the Htodoo absurdities They have greater 
themes; *ten:^paraac% righteousness, and judgraent to eonief'-^tbe noble topics brought 

forward by St Paul to we superstitious Athenians. **God that made the worid 

the Lord of Heaven and Earth, who is not worshipped with men’s hands wlio 

dveth to all, life, and breath, and all things ...... in whom we liTO, more, and have Our 

being And that forasmuch os we arc the'bdkpring of God, we ought not to tiiink 

" that the godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone graven by art and man’s device 

And the times of this ignorance Qod winked at; but now commandetti all men, every 
''where to repent; because he batli appointed a day in whit^ he will judge the world in 
" righteousness^ by that man whom he hatli ordained ; wherooi' he hath given assurance 
unto all men, in that he hath raised him from the dead.” 

If by such doctrines as diese, or the fruits of thorn, resentment and opposition should tie 
provoked, let ns now consider what the utmost activity of opposition so stimulated could 
effect Usually true religion has been comhateci, and false Tcligious have been upheld, either 
by fraud or wreOf or by both. What artifice, imposture, misrepresentation, and vicious 
indulgence have not been able to effect, persecution and the coercion of the secular power 
have been called in to accomplish. False religion sliuns fair examination ; before tliis test it 
cannot stand, ilucli is the force of truth, that on the first promulgation of Christianity, it 
prevailed gainst all the deceits, impositions, ignorance, j^rejudice, and prescriptive autiiority 
of the ancient superstition, aided by the utmost cruelti^ tliat tyrannic governments could, 
inflict. Now in the present cose, the Bralunins will not possess the instrument most effectual 
fur the support of religious error and imposture, that is the power of the sword. They may 
be able to strengthen indis^iositiou to new opinions by their personal influence, by availing 
themselves of traditional respect and existing habits, by venting calumnies, by denouncing 
spiritual judgineiita, especially that must formidable of their punishments, loss of custe ; and 
it shall be granted, that those expedients may be sufflcient to narrow die avenues, aud retard 
the progress of trutlu Such obstructions auv to be contended with only by {>atient perseve- 
rances maintained utt Christian principles. Tlut with these expedients, tlie means ofopposiiion 
end : and if all such means have nut prevented many Hindoos, even of tlie superior orders, 
on the Coast of (.'oromandel, from eiubracing the doctrine preached by a few humble Euro- 
p'uns, without iiatiomd or local consideration, why should Jt be diought that pious, discreet, 
intelligent teachers, should have no success in Bengal, where U\e full fatal)mhmeut of our 
authority must at least secui'c the natiojud religion from open contempt or disrespect. In 
(hat country, the gross absurdities of Heathenism have never yet been clearly exposed, and 
tlieir abettorn would find themselves extremely at a ioas to defend by argument, assumptions 
wholly destitute of evidence, internal and external. Indeed how is it jiossible to justify to the 
tu>inmon sense and imperfect u.*itiiraUight ormeu,t,heuioiiDti’uuH actions ascribed to tile deities 
of the Hindoos, the immoral tenets established by the Hindoo system, aud die immoral practices 
wJiich they are used to sanction ? These tilings could not slnnd iM^lore tlic pure aud heart- 
searching word of Ijwd, which recommended by the lives of those who declared it, could uul 
fail to make a pow^il impression ; especially as the Hindoos, w'ho easily suppose the authen- 
ticity of otht^r systems of religion, (thus with* Pagan latitude concluding die certainty of that 
whidi they hold to be peculiarly assigned to them,) would not be inclined to controvert the 
truth of ours, and therefore would be reduced to the task of proving tlmi tlielr own in of 
divine authority. And the great diflerenoe betwoen this kind of contest, aud the religious 
controversies which have usually prevailed in Europe ought to be considered. For here the 
dispute has comiiionly been, whicii of two contrary systems or tenets was the right one, and 
ontitlod to general acceptance. 13ut tlie Hindoos do not wieli fur proselytes; they cannot receive 
any ; on the other hand, Christian teachers neither able nor desirous to resort to any kind 
of compulsion, would be conflned to a quiet exposition of the truilis of their own system, 
and of the errors of Heaihenisni. From such a state of things no violent contention could 
easily arise. If finding excommunication inadfliGieut to deter Uitidoris from embracing 
Christianity, the Brahmins should attempt to follow with persecution those who had been 
converted, tlie colxn interposition of tlie civil goverinnent to prevent such an infraction 
of justice and go^ order, would bo sufficient And if natives acknowJed^g from con- 
science tbe Christian revelation at the hazard of sacrifloes which tlie confession of it might 
require, were thereby rendered more honest, more faithful, and upright, would this be any 
injuiy to society 1 Need we ask whether it would make thorn better servants and ogents, 
make them i^ro useful and valuable in all the relations of lile ? Would not such persons be 
a real accession to European masters ; and must it not be supposed, that men pi’ofessing 
Christianity, who(^ interest would bejpromotod by employing such converts, would not reject 
them, upon a principle which even , Paganism could not justify, tliat is, because they had 
honesdy Ibliowed their convictiouB ? In this way the great terror of excommunication would 
be obviated ; fur it is in the loss of employuicnt, die want of sulisisience, and protecdon, that 
its great evil consists it not be said, tliat such views might tempt natives hypooridouXly 
to assume the profession of Clirigtianity who would afrerward* disgrace it. The truth is not 
>(44d.) k2 to 
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ITiia it u hoped a satSslactory answer nw ww« uiiwcu ju 
•tioD. efM whS (Miniitted in iu (rtnmgwt form ; di»t it, in,wqflpoB^<Jjnp*rt qa^on 
iHpectinK reUgion to be brought into flarly and direct conbw^ Of w^a ooiUon of 
CT^nt giwe^r. for tome eomideMblo tiw to ^ ^o prdbabntfir ihnr^ obaerra. 
Sbm *b^ have boon adwmced, be reatoiqiblv donb^ ; aad if ^ mow gnM pro^ 
^ a procMs liy the oonoorm* wtenMon of the ]bQgliihl«igingc,.^d be ftl- 

addhSn/ aid, wili, in the meea wbUe, ariK to tlie orguoumt *e oiahitaiii. Tl«t 
eatenmn for iMtance,and the employment of tlic laqgnagc in pubhc bwinen, cannot bedu. 
mited by the Brahmint ; for how could they- deny tlie same ol^ence to wr government 
to they formerly yielded to the Mahpmedan, and m a matter w *l»<>h Am ttdelyjhe 
See ofgovernhi^t to decide? Brahmin. thenmeWe, have ton yA fa ^wntary 
province ^ ^ relkious pjea can therefore be heacej^th advanced 

SainstA^use of it Improvementa in manufactures and aits, the^Brabinins ^Idnot 
Sdii fcr in tLadopt&of tomemeh im^vemenm introduced by ^rapeanj tWhaw 
alBojomed. The true system of natural philowqphy, demonstrable as it is to the si^ht by 
maefainee, could 1>o communicated to the Mahqmediuis, thion^ whom it would have a wide 
difftision^ even if the Brahmins could prevent aQ llindooe from attending to it, which is not 
to be imagined: nor could such an expedient occur to them until the progress of light had 
made an impreesion. That proves it is probable, would operate silently with jpersons who 
would not choose to encounter me painful feelings attendant on the dereliction of caste; and 

«»% «■«««« •»«elhAv** Mmwr i»K/\sk1/4 iatn«*m a /vtsei/'laau] Aa«lar/W/l_ 


I parties. 

Fourth. It may possibly occur to* some of the readers of this tract, that the Portuffucw 
of India, many ^ whom ^jMsak English, ttre nemrthelm still a vicious and eonicmptihle race . — 
llicre are among them, it must be admitted, many who cannot be cleared frf>m this imputa* 
tioiL These men descendants of the Portuguese soldiers anti frcediooters of a rude age, 
and of die lowest Bengalese women, bom in the meanest stations, dispersed under guv(>rn* 
ments foreign to them, admitcd by no other elass of society, commonly without education, 
retaining only the errors of the Roman Catholic {>cr6uasion, grow up in ignorance* iraniora- 
lity, and snperstition, like the Heathen around tliem ; and if they know the English laugunge, 
it is but imperfectly and colloquially. They cannot be referred to as specimens of the 
effects of Christianity, any more than some of the Indians of America, for they understand 
and possess hardly anything of it beyond the name. But there is another description of 
persons ranking under the general denomination of Portuguese, more respectable ; persons 
of some education, who are clerks, traders, or merchants, lliesc arc often men of decent 
lives and tolerable information ; they are, in .some degree, an improving set of people, and 
have clearly profitted from their acquaintance ai)d intercourse with Europeans, particulaniy 
the English. Now the proposed plan of communicating instruction to the Hindous, through 
the mediuin of our language, does not suppose that the vilest outcasts of society are drst to 
be selected for the puiq)ose, or that u new name merely is to be imparted, but that men of 
substance and consideration, inert employed in tho altuirs of govcrnmoiiu connected with tlie 
revenues and with the administration of justice, will procure for thi|p children, if not for 
themselves, the knowledge of a tongue which will then be necessary in transacting business ; 
and that the instruction to be conveyed by this, or any other vdhiclo, sliall be important 
and practical. 

Fifth. Another objection may arise from the result of the direct attempts which have been 
made to cnlighUn the Hindoos, by the preaching of the Cmristian religion : It has been said 
by some, that the success of suck attemjds has been very small, and Itas been confined to the 
Parriars and others of the lowest castes. This statement is, in the first place, very erroneous ; 
and in the next, to infer from it the impfactibility of extending, by any efforts however 
aU'enuous, by any means however prudent, and under any circumstances however favourable, 
the influence of Christianity in Uindosti^, would be altogether illogical and fallacious. 
Little stress shsll ibe laid here upon the attmpts of Roman Catholics ; for it must be con- 
fessed, that though they made nuirtcrous converts, they too often only (hanged one set of 
ceremonies and images for another. Yet it must also be admitted, that the Romish establish- 
ments in Eiit^e have shown a Seal in this matter, much superior to that of any of the 
Protestant nations ; and thtb 'Xavier, who traveraeda great part of tlie coasts and iuands of 
India, about the bt^inniim of the sixteenth century, and appears to have been a pious 
indefktigable man, planiea the Gospel in various places, in a way that might liave led to a 
large extension of it, if his labours and seal had been well seconded. The efforts of the 
Dutch to establish Christianity in their Indian settlements, as being made under circumstances 
more similar to our own, may .^^jperve ^ater attention. There was, in the earlier periods 
of that republic, a vety.Uitml}^ spirit In the ^vernment at borne for tbe promotion of this 
(^ject, and the number of native Christians in their colonies abroad was very consider- 
able Bald»ns, the author of the History of Ceylou, a person of great cremt, who was 
one of the Dutch ministerg there in .the last century,- and wrote from his own know- 
ledge, has stated that in the year 1698, the Chnsthms in the province of Jaffna-, 

■ petDam, 



: jfci NK t ri i ^muMw «f <teTw) to mr^ '4iiiiim4i-‘m«s of «KbB'|«it .no . ^ . 

.%i||klli^1ai«ft tmumi itt tte lhatidi liiinM&iLiiaiMt ^ »Magai»t Ind ‘Sa. 1 . 

M b if ws^tmAy W^y of It&iark; tibt tmi nUtkor declaims the number ofeIfUr-<.ff . ~ . 

, <i^.p |l» «kpo |^ ^ h y^ l ^ Dgi^g >y«mffOg^ to h*y« risen at ilie jtime of hl» 

:.xvS^!l5Safnod Joho iiOiisdi»,i^ei^ of Hebrew at t)tw<;^ about the em! of the last AaiScfittWecta. 
pRidaoed sevml letters from his cori‘eqKiodetttB» whiQb|;avo Ihe following further ^ 

aobocmti fjt liid state of Chrisdanity in die Batch posseesione h f^lon. ** Mr. Herman 
** Sjpedb^ miidster of the Gospel at ColumbOi writast that in die province of Jaffnapatnam, 
miillfnitiRoliiduig Manaar, which appertoias to it, there are^ aocbrding to the lastcompu- 
" ladoii and the list sent thence to us, one hundred and hrty^e thousand four hundred and 
My-«x Christians, who have five pastors to take care of theoi.” The same Mr, Specht, 
in another letter from Cdumbo, datfd Januaiy 6th 1688, says, '^the number of converted 
** Inmans, who have embraced Chrittianity, is in the space ot‘ four years greatly increased; 

for the province of Jaffnapatnam, subject only to the Butch East India Company, hath 
** two hundred and seventy^ight thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine inhabitants; 
among whom there are Indians professing to be Christians, one hundred and eighty-eight 
thousand three hundred and sizl^fourt ” Another very respectable authority of the 
same period informs us, that the Dutch East India Company maintain in the Judies, 

** thirty or forty ministers for the conversion of poor Infidels, who are under their dominion, 
and are at the annual expense of 10,00021 for this purpose, and have hereby converted 
** many hundred ihmuandM of than to tho true ChrinUm faith ; and for the further propu- 
gating of it, have lately erected a college in the Island of Ceylon, in which one place only 
they have above eighty thousand converted Indians upon the roil, for whose use they print 
** bibles, cateofaisms, and many other booksf." 

The Dutch Compaiiy however, it appears firom recent information, never could get a su/H- 
oient number of ministers to undertaim the work of propa^ting the Gospel in tlinse coun- 
tries, or even to serve the churches which had been founded in them ; and in later times, the 
funds allotted for the support of those churches and of the clergy there, have bt^n more and 
more curtailed ; so that from want of labourers, of maintenance, and zeal, Chiisiianity has 
greatly declined in most of tltc Dutch settlements, through the course of the last fifty years. 

Nearer to our own days, the single Protestant mission which has been seriously prose- 
cuted, that of the Danes at Tranquebar, under the patronage of tlie English Society fur 
promoting Christian Knowledge, though extremely limited in its funds, and aided by little, 
if any, territorial or commerciiU influence, has produced solid and valuable effects, not 
mnong the lowest castes only, but among the Brahmins and Pandarims, persons of the 
highest order and greatest knowledge; and some of the converts luivc iliMnseivcH become 
useful teachers to Wicir countrymen, I'herc has been since the beginning of this century, 
a succession of zealous missionaries at Tranquebar, who by no other means than preacliing 
the truth and exposing tbc errors of Heathenism, have won multitudes over to the faith of 
Christ, and formed several respectable churches on the Malabar CoaBi§. The congregations 

of 

* The inhabitants of Jaffnapatnam are Mala- it ; and for this particular reason among mnny 
bars, known to havn come originally from the others, that he was always a strenuous advoeaU' 
continent, and are a distinct people from the Cin- for the diffusion of the Gospel in tbu Kast. lie 

S 'aleso, who possess tho rest of the island, and had himself begun, with great cure, a translation 
bllow tho religion of Boude, or Bhouddoy whom of the Gospels into Persian. 1 797. 
tho Brahmins tuptt as a heretic; whilst some f Pillar’s Propagation of ChriKtianitT,Vol. Jl. 

learned Europeans are inclined with great ap- pageSlB, in which is cited Jlfas/ricA/'sTheologiea 
pearance of reason to believe, that his religion, Theo-ptiactiea. — I f it wero asked, whether ull 
which prevails over many countries of the East, these converts wore sincere in their profession, 
is more ancient in India than tiie Brahminical it might be answered, that probably sonio wore 
system. Ho is mentioned by Joromo, Clemons ignorant "'and some hypocritical ; but so would 
Aloxandrinus, and other authors of antiquity, and the resnlt be upon any large survey, oven in Ku- 
is now held to be the same as the Sommonaeodom rope. Yet to have discorded the horrid idolatry 
of Siam, the Foe of Chino, and tho ^usa of Japan* and mythology of the Hindoos, and to come un- 
See in the first volumeof tho Asiatic Transactions der tlio stated instructions of a pure and divine 
a curious and learned paper, which has relation system, would be important changes, 
to this subject, by fFimam ChaaAerey Esq. :|; A proposal from the eminent Dean Prid(*aux 

A premature and lamented death has since to tho Archbishop of Canterbnry (Dr. Teimison) 
deprived learning and society of this excellent for tho propogation of the Cfospel in the Englisii 
man, wlio to an exquisite skill in several Oriental settlements in the East Indies, contained in a lot- 
languages, joined a vozy uncommon knowledge ter to his grace, doted tho2()ih January 10*94-.f. 
of Asiatic history and manners. ButtUesoqvalities In this totter the IDoan greatly complains of the 
were in him only themes of inferior praise. He indisposition of tho English wt India Compnn^f 
exhibited, during a long residence in India, in to tlie good work which ho recoininoiids. Tho 
all his relations, employments, and intercourses, Company, then under tho inaimgctnent of Sir 
a consistent and distinguish^ example of the JosiaU Child, most have much declined from its 
Christian cliaracter ; and from him, inquisitive earlier zeal for the honour of religion, 
and ingenious natives, both MahomMlans and the Bift ^J}ea» J^ideauv. 

Hindoos, with whom it was his practice often to ^ ^ The Danish mission of Trntiquobarwos very 

converse, received at once just views and favour- ** higlily extolled by several people here, (Coluin- 
able impressions of Christianity, If the occasion ** bo in Ceylon; wlu> at tho saute lime assured 
hod pormitted, it would only have been doing ** me, that had the Catholics in their endearourK 
justice to bis name to j>hice it in* a far more con- “to propogato Clu'istinnity in India, ooudurtcit 
spieuons station than the present note assigns to . 'Hlivinselves with equal gentleness, moderation, 
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of imtiye Cfan$.£i«nf under tldo taiMioA* bavo Mted tHretA duniii^M by the .w*ri 4 i 4 tada* 
mities, udthm the la*t twaity ^«an hM x^img^ the CWiui^; ■ mtt ii|>od the 
the number of converts mude by it, m sidteofaU&byyo^o^U'rrbrof oxob^ 
own tribeti hes been very considereble; and it my be aHeried« imqitettidindde imth^ 
rity, that many of them have been truly siaoere and earnest, ilvioAsliCMd dyingin a mAMt 
MTorthjr of tlie Cfarisiien pofesnon. lit ii evident then, that the light Of Cmtiatdty hts not 
been held out by this mission without effect Si^ is die force of omfoent goo^ete, ^t 
the name of Swartz in particular, a missimu^ sdll living, who has laboufba wUh a tpint 
truly apostolical for more than thirty years id that conntry, etposed to its hottest sun, and > 
furniebed only with tlie seantieBt necessoriee of life, ia reverb all over ihe pecdastw ^ 
India, by Hindoos, MtUi^lmuiis, and Ettroaeasu. The I£ndoj King of when 

dying, was solicitous to make him the gupmon of hie heir, and to put the wbcae manage^ 
ment of ailairs into his hands, a tnift which he declined. The famoua Hyder AK received 
him as an envoy on the part of the English, and offend to take Ids word as the guarantee 
of a prqiosed engagement, when, as we have been aaiored, he would trust no one'elae; and 
Colonel Fullerton, who was eommaadm* of an, EngUsh army in that country, diongh severe 
in his strictures upon others, has declared pubUmy, that Mr. Swartz singly hadretrieved 
the European character in India* 'lliis sussion, supported by men of such a stampi has 
still real success in educating the young, and converting the idult, not to a new name only, 
but to a better life and conversation. And if the number of missionaries tliere were greater, 
it cannot reasonably be doubted, that the success would be proportionably tnoreased. 

Ilie history of the Romish missions proves, that it it praciioitble to induce multitudes of 
the professors of Hinduism to embrace a new futb* The present low state of Christianity, 
both in those missions and in the Dutch establishments, is clearly to be ascribed, not to the 
determined adherence of the Indians to their own tenets, but to the remissnesi, inidifforenoe, 
and at length almost total neglect of die Europeans, whose too general disregard of the 
spirit and precepts of their own professed faith, is, it must be aoknowledged, a hindrance of 
another kind, more lamentable and pernicious tlian all the rest put together; for had they 
generally Uy^ confonuably to their religion, Hindoatan would at tbia time probably have 
been Christian. 

The obaervatbn tlierefore of a late writer, that ** notwithsianding the labours of mis- 
** aiunaries for two hundred years, and the establishments of diSerent Christian nations who 
** support and protect them, out of perhaps one hundred mitljpnsor Hindoos, there are not 
“ twelve thousand Christians, and those chiefly Chandalahs or outcasts*,’’ leads to a wrong 
conception of facts, and to concltgioos totally unsupported. Though this number were cor- 
rect it ought by no means to be taken as the utmost )>ossibIe product of united exertions for 
a Jong scrlis of time; for nuthitig is plab>cr, than that these exertions, never ^reat, never in 
any degree what they ought to have been, have gradually declined, except m the solitary 
instance of the small mission of 'franquebar, for more than a century past, attd are in roost 
places now ontiiely tibandoned, not for want of success, but for want of the spirit that should 
animate sucii undertakings. Even if the success had novor 1x>engi'euier than it is said to be 
at this day, and had boon confined to the lower classes, who however have immortal souls, 
they who consider the value of Christianity, and the vast importance of the interests e.on> 
iiectcd with it, as well as the opposition which the priests of other religions have unifoinnly 
made to it, would still think this success an object of very consitlerahle magnitude. But we 
have seen w hat had been done m the limes of Baldtnus, and of Spechtf, and we may jud^ 
how far it is I'easonuble to take the number of twelve thousand t, in the year 1780, as the 
existing amount of Christians in Hindostan, when we may foirly state no less a number than 
one hundred and eighty thousand to have been existing in the year 16f#, a full century 
earlivv. Length of time, however, can be no exact criterion in this case* Persecntioiis, wors^ 
and fiunincs, may reduce the number of Christians. A want of pastors may disperse them, 
and ill a generation or two leave no vestige of flourishing churches, The diligence and 
earnestness employed in this work will in general be found the truest test, and wherever these 
have appeared, the effect lias been proportionable. As to “ the establishments of rlifferent 
Christian nations, who support and p^iect them,” where are they? Exclusive, first, of 
wandeiiug Romish missionaries, who to do them justice subsist on little, and submit to a 
painful course of life, and next of tlie Trauqubar mission already mentioned, which consists 
not of above seven or eight ministori^ on very narrow appointments, where are the establish' 
meiits, where ore the sup^rt and protection ? Do the Dutch, possessing many lar^fe islands 
and settlements, now maintain even a sufficient number of clergy for their factories ? Do 
the British, the lords of immense territories, and of twenty-four mlliont of Heathen enb- 
jeois, maintain a single imssioriaty t /Wet fwc opprobrium ! 1'his is a very serious subject, 
wbidi would require and well deserves a distinct eunsideraiion§. 


*' and Ofaristian charity, devoid of avarice, haugh> 
" tineas, and violence, the niiyor part of the nu- 
“ nierous inhabitants of Asia would, at this pro- 
“sent time, have been converts to this doctrine." 
*-^Thunebef^M Travelif VoU IV. 

* Sketches oouocming the Rhufote, ^Oted in 
Dr. Robertson’s Ancient laviia, page 
t Rage 6fi, 67. 

i A letter recently received from a very re- 
speotaHo person on tbs ooaet of Coromasdeb 


states that in conaeqnenoe of the capture of 
Ceylon by the English, twente thousand native 
Christians in tlie ^ovince of Jafoxapatnam wore 
left without pastors, and (hence were fallxng off 
to Fogauism. 

^ National support is here spoken of. The 
tSociety for promoting Cliristian Kaowlege, he* 
fore noticed, from their mod^trate funds, tho sub- 
scription of individuals, have for a hW seriM 
of years given auAumiid allowance to the Danish 
UdMionariea 
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^ wikb <1ww, tl»t the jw^u- ~ — ^ 

liWy pk^iHite of tbfi Hiftdoojr to Veligipn, hflB prevented, and by parity 

oif foiftia® Will^ver C<5intintie to, prevent, tbrir o^^ to i/hriatianity, w repujrnant to TamiW^i 

of Buropoana. Wherevar an attempt has been aerioiwly and prudently iJJESIL Cm»- 
a' O^tidn toree of suoceae haa followed it ; ^d if aneh attempt! were more extended, §iS^f our 
ib^iMfceiitwodW DBcoervapond^^^ Aaiatic Subjecto. 

'Botibtless there is ^ways difficulty In ^turning men from eim to truth: and those who 
Imve been taught to place a high degree of merit in abstinence from cei’taiii meats and 
liquors, will bo prejudiced, as has also been ohjeeted, against a region yhich treats these 
things tis ittdtiferen t Bui prudence and discretion will do much. l%e Danish missioimries 
have nevi^ ^ouraged converts to shock their Heathen neighbours, nor to run themselves 
into ussHM^essary expnK and danger in this respect; for in imitation of the conduct of the 
drst teachers of Christianity towards the Jews, whilst they have explained to them the 
aBowableness of using any kind of food without exception, they have also inculcated the 
expediency, in their oiroumstanoes, of forbearance. But it is idle to lay any great stress as 
some have done upon such an im^iment, when in order to real conversion, much greater 
obstacles must Im overcome. Undoubtedly the grand hindrance, on the part of the l&doos, 
to the reception of tlie Chrisdan faith, is not so muoh an attachment to their religion, as 
the dreadful forfeitures w*hich follow the dereliction of it, — excommunication from society, 
family, wife, children, inheritance, employment, subslsttmce, every thing valuable in Hie, 
and every thing neccBStiry to its support; yet these prodigious sacrihees many have made 
for conscience sake ; and if converts could have protection from persecution, and the means 
of subsisting themselves by honest labour, which among so many European Christians as 
are in Bengal could not be wanting, tbcdr numbers would be far more considerable than 
they are at present In remoter ages, wc know from undoubted authority, that the diffusion 
of Christianity in Indio, was more general than it has been in modern times* ; but the 
people were the same, their religion and prejudices the same as they are now ; nothing was 
dilTeront, but the ardour for propagating the Gospel ; and when this ardour revives, in 
places whore the ascendency of Europeans has prevailed over the Hindoo government, it 
may be expected that more homage will be paid to true religion, that it has yet received. 

Sixth. If after all that has been already said qjT the causes by which the Hindoo cha- 
racter is formed, any person should still be willing to believe, that nothing more t# nocenarg 
fir tiie social jpeaee, order ^ and happineUt of our Asiatic sul^edsy than to mact good kuiSy and dulg 
to administer thenif such persons may be plenscil to consider a maxim which experience 
has established in the science of legislation, ** tiuit laws ate of no avail without manners.” 

Wlunre the general .spirit of u community runs counter to particular laws, tlioso laws, instead 
of overcoming tlmt uisjxYsition, more commonly l*se their own tdlicacy, as may be seen in 
the case of duelling, and many other forbidden practices among ourselves. And it usually 
happens, that regulations which have the maintenance of good monJs for their immediate 
object, full sooner into neglect, and arc infringed with more impunity, than those made to 
protect the property of individuals. 

Our government in India is be.sides, in this respect, under some peculiar disadvantages. 

A handml of foreigners preside over n very numerous people, <'Xtrcmely corrupt, and for- 
tified in their corruptions by their own institutions. Out of lliat mass, we must take the 
subordinate instruments of oiir administration in ail departments, particularly in the (‘ourts 
of law, and in the police of very extensive provinces. The number of our courts, and of 
Britisl) judges or offioors in them, from the heavy expense which they occasion, can hardly 
be mode equal 1|o what is required for the conveniency of the 2>eople, of whom also, many 
reside at a distauco from the seats of justice, where moreover the formalities of procedure, 
and the accumulation of suits, necessarily produce delays repugnant to the nature and 
oiroumstances of that people, who earnestly desire prompt decisions. 

It may easily bo seen, that these causes, especially the national characteristics attaching to 
the multitades whom we arc obliged to employ in all the inferior linos of administration, 
would, notwithstanding the many excellent tilings done to render the ibuntoins and the 

channels 

missionarioB of Tranquebar, or moro properly over wo hold possessions ; as if the comrounica- 
have upheld Uie valuable mission ostablished tion of tlie Gospel to all our subjects, wore not 
there nesrly since its commencement ; and they an indispcusablo duty, and the obligation to 
wish to extend tlieir labours both on tho Coast perform one duty, could justify the neglect of 
and in Bengal ; but their hmds. enlarged as soother both incumbent and practicable ; as 
they have lately been, sre not adequate to the if, in a word, a resident of this cuuntiy, having 
scheme now propostd. ^ a foreign estate peojded witli HoaiUcns, should 

An evasive plea, witif which somo persons not immediately attend to tUoir religioiis in- 
meet proposals of this kind, is hardly entitled to struction. 

notice. ** L&t us, say they, begiu at home as * A onisiderable church subsisted on tiio Coast 
if they were hiudefid in any domestic plans of of Malabar from a vcr;<f early period, and when 
benevolouce by such protiosats ; as if he who tho Porttiguose first visited India, tho Christians 
sincerely wishes the extension of religion at on that coast were still very numerous and ro- 
faoine, must not dso wish it abroad ; as ifit m're specmble. They were a simple people, and by a 
ability M,and not will, for both, whioli is wanting; complication of ariiSet' and force, wore brought 
as if we ought to postpone the communication of into subjection to the llomish see, whence they 
light to other countries, whUst any iadividnsls were incorporated witli the Portugmwe and shared 
remain uniustrncted (ti^ough through tho fruit in their fate. — Sue Bisttwe du Ckristianisme des 
of aiipointed teachers,) among ourselves s as if Indos, par la Qrosoy and the Portuguese writers 
tho duties of sovereignty did not extend where- cited by him. 
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Ho. 1. ill tfat* nature of inatitiittOtta to ai well » «o 

; Iff ^ firtemall TioktfonB of right. Thot it u’not,' witlioriiy^oad eaEperienoo conuur to 

asaiire no. Itla the judgment of the great Lord Bodcm^onanpre-ciBiDfiitifi jurispradoHoe 
in pliilosc^hy, "that good government, and good laiin^ ffiosEh theyindeod 
" nQuriBh 'virtuieiriien grown, do not mtteh mold that md”. €cpi^taDfih»»;ile*tro^.ffi 
Btaie^ where Ic^slarion had attained to-^oDeiderable peifedtioin'Feaid 3^w f)]aie3(y does it 
come-within oiir own observation, than even in conntries where the ewfui.aindkAis4)f true 
religion are added to^ the wisest laws, uprightly ^kpeneed^ all are ifound little riipiigh to 
check the progress of depravity ? llie insulSioiency of laws alone to this end, oannot then 
be belter stated than in the words of another writer of superior order, wbiehttwy nkwe the 
disouasion of a topic in itself so clear. " As for human laws, matle to enoouxagu and 
" requite virtue, or to check and chastise vice, it is also manifest that tbe^^ do extend to 
" cases in comparison very* few ; and that even as to particulars, which thejr toudv they are . 
" so easily eluded or evaded, that without intrenching upon them, at least withontinCttiring 
" their edge, or coming within the verge of tbrir correction, men may be veiy bad in 
" themselves, extremely injurious to their neighbours, and hugely troublesome to the 
" world ; so that such laws hardly can make tolerable citizens, much less tbovooghiy good 
" men, even in exterior demeanour and dealing. However no laws of men can touch 
" interiml acts of virtue or vice ; they may sometimes bind our hands, or bridle our mouths, 

" or shackle our feet, but they cannot atop our thoughts, they cannot still oor|>assioii^ 

“ they cannot bend, or break our inclinations ; these thhigi are beyond the reach of their 
" cognizance, of their command, of their compulrion, of their eorreetion ; they cannot 
" therefore render men truly good, or hinder lliem from being bad.” * 

SEVEnra. There is another species of objection, which does not peculiarly apply to tbo 
plan now in question, but equally to all schemes which go upon a principle of proselyting 
men of one religion to another. The objection is to the principle itself. It supposes that 
if any religion be necessary, the religion in which a man happens to be bom, will do at 
least as well for him as any other; that being sincere in his herraitai^' religion, be will be 
safe and haupy in a future state ; and tliat it is therefore wrong to disturb him about any 
new one. Now this objection plfunly assumes, that all religions, however contrary to each 
other, are much the ttame as to their edd and efficacy. It must suppose, that they are all 
indiflerent or all acceptable to the Deity ; and if the latter, that either they had their origin 
from him, or that human inventions of various and opposite systems of faith and practice, 
according to the different tastes, fancies, habits of men, and their degrees of knowledge, are 
at least approved of by him. 

This is no other than the old Heathen epinion, revived and extended by modem infidels f. 
But some mcii who have fallen into it perhaps carelessly, as an easy way of solving points 
dubious or disquieting to their minds, have surely not reflected on the gross and impious 
absurdities with which it is pregoant. Allowing that it does not mean to discard morals, 
it proceeds upon a fatal scqihisiii, too common, that they may equally subsist with any or 
with no religion, and that only the duties which our fellow- creatures claim, arc important, 
those owing to God, mere ceremonies : it implies, that an infinitely pure, wise, and good 
Being, may be pleased with rites fantastic, cmel, and impure, which in their nature violate 
every idea, even of morals; or what is nearly as monstrous, that he places on the same 
level, doctrines and services essentially contrary to each other, aiMl many of them utterly 
unsuitable to his own holy character. In either case, the greatest outrage will at once be 
ofiered to right reason and to the infinite perfections of the divine nature. Hut one inference 
will thus be reserved, which it is to be feared is too ofien the main drif^ of all the crude 
profane notions unhappily indulged upon a subject the most momentous, — that no religion 
has an exclusive claim to be preferred, or that in other words, there is no such thing as 
a divine revelation ; for if a revelation were acknowledged, the consequence must of course 
be, that it is entitl^ to supreme regard. 

But tills is directly to attack the tmth of Christianity, wliich claims God for its author, 
and, including as it does, ilio Jewish and patriarchal dispensation, to be the only religion 
that he hath revealed, l^is is not the place to vindicate the justice of the claim, nor is it 
necessary. 1'lie truth of Christianity been a thousand times proved, against every 
species of attack which the abilities or tlie passions of men have been able to devise. It 
stands upon such various invincible evidence, external and internal, as belongs to no other 
object of human beliei’; evidence sufficient to satiny the most secret doubts of every honest 
inquirer, and to astonisli'hun with its clearness and power. AH the assaults of ancient and 
modern enemies have only served to establish the autnentioity of Christianity more firmly. 

It gains by bring .examined. It courts the li^L The age in which it was introduced, and 
made its way )n the world figainst all opposng powers, was an ago of light. Wilk the 
revived and increased light of modem times, it has received new lustre and confirmation. 
Those superior geuiuses, who have extended the sphere of human knowledge, have b^n 

steady 


* Dr. Barrow, Vol. n. page 83d. . 
t it is the cHicd of Vritairst tjmd^iiiiQy Others 
styling themselves philosophei^ who ftom plead- 
ing for toleration, moderation, iadifierfmce, .in 
matters of reunion, proceedod gradually, and by 
a thousand insidious arts, first to bring into con* 
tempt* and then to overtun thgestalffiilied fithi . 


of that country, in which they were left at liberty 
to eqjoy even their most extravagant dogmas ; 
and to rifeot this purpose, need its otvil consti- 
tution, im monarchy, all its eziating establish- 
ments to the foondatipo, obVOriog them with 
eaareliy and Hood. 
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steftdlf believers in Christianity. The discoveries of science invalidate none of the truths of 

revelation. The improvement of the mental faculties yields no illumination thul can di»* I* 

parage the matter, or lessen the importance of those trutlia. But in proportion as the - . 

investigation of nature, and of the <!hnracter and state of man, enlarges his views Of the great 

Creator, and his acquaintance with himself, he sees more of the suitableness of the Christian S!tioi)*of our^ 

scheme, to the perfections of the one, and the condition of the other. It is by a gross per- Asiatic Subiects 

version of language, tlial the light of this advanced period is spoken of, as affording any ground * ^ 

for disregarding tlie doctrines or the preoepis of the (lOspeL Men have, indeed, hy too 

general an agreement, departed from them in practice, and thence the transition is ea.'^y to 

a denial of their authority, the source of all which is corru]>tion, and the oonsi'.queiiee, a 

return to the darkness of error ; yet this common, profane relaxation in opinions and in 

manners, is all that is often meant by such phrasi's as “ the light of the eighteenth rentnry 

and experience has show'n that wherever the (lospcl has been obeyed, it has made comimi- 

nities and individuals lietter and more happy, as in projmrtion to the degree in which it has 

been rejected or slighted, vice and misery Imve prevailed. It is the onlv religion wliieh 

ever has wrought any reformation among mankind ; all other systems lijive made unm crasy 

in their immoralities. Christianity Avill allow no eomproraibc with evil, and this is the true 

cause of the resistance made to it ; men do not oppose it from the Jove of truth, or any 

honest intelligent conviction of ite want of foundation, but becansi' it liolds out too strong a 

light, and too strict a rule. To argue therefore as if it were untrue, (which is indeed done 

when tlu! sufficiency of any other is pleaded,) after every attenqit to de3tn»y its authority 

has ended in its stronger confirmation, is a high strain of unjustifiable assumption, and most 

indecoroiLs in a country where this religion is the estahli^hed fiiitli, and a p.irt of the law of 

the land. This single eon.sideration, liowe\er, oiir n:ition.al acknowledgment and ]>rofe.'*sion 

of its trath.s, imposes upon us, as has been already stateil, the oliligatlon of conimnnicnting, 

as far ns we are aide, the blessings of it to the Ifeutlien world, utul precludes, therefore, the 

use of any such objei^tlon as we are now combating, especially in all national or public 

discussions of this subject. 

It may not be unnecessary, liowev(T, to rejieat here, that every kind and degree of eoin- 
piilslon is utterly excluded from tliis seluane, as sub\ersivc of the rights of private judgment 
and eonselenee, and totally contrary t<» tin', sjnrit and genius of Christianity, Tlie abuses 
whieh h)U e been comtniited in this way , whether under the name of that religion, or a\ tjwedly 
in opposition to it, have furnished the enemies of revelation with a set of eoinmon-plaee 
objections, wlueli al.so require some notice, because they arc applied, nor. meredy against 
religious i»ersecution, but against the priueiple of propagating the knowledge of the (io.*-pt‘l 
in Pagan eonntries. “ The agitation of religions opinions” >ay tlios<* oppohcrs, “ and purti- 
“ cularly of the doctrines of < 'hri.«<ti!uut)s hu^ been the oceusion of inunifold contentions and 
“ innncn.s(* bloodshed.” That is to say, in effect., that because some wicked men have per- 
secuted their fellow ereuturos for preaching or embracing Christianity, and«dhers, prfifes&ing 
that religion, have been guilty of MUiiliir eruellicK again."! those who could not hold every 
dogma which they sought to impose, nolhing shoidd be done that might ]H)."."ibly awuiken 
tins per.seeuting sjurit; men ought not to be disturbed in their errors, however fatal; aud 
the oeeasi«)nal or po.ssiblc uhu.se of a thing, howexer excellent in itself, is suffiolcnr to decide 
against tlie di.s.semination or maiiitenanec of it. The mere statement of tlnjse ohjeetions is 
enough to expose their xveukne‘«s ; they allege the conduct of the greatest enemies i)f religion, 
against religion itself. They go to supersede reverence to (lod, loxe to man, obe«lieuee to 
eouseieinxe, and all freedom jif opinion. 

But the very ground of these ohjeetions, siirelv H(*ver sincere, has now cea.>»ed. Toleration 
in matters of religion is xvell understood. Beligion is not projwgated by force; and all that 
is now proposed is, that a certain moderate iiumher of individnais, anneil witli nothing hut 
truth, reason, and argument., shall in a mild pacific, way, coinmuiilcale the C'hristian system 
lo those, who have ne\er hitlierto had an ujiportnnity of hearimr it, and who. xvhelhcr they 
listen to it or not, certainly have need of it.'* benign ami saliitarv influences. 

It is not, lot us again disavoxv the Idea, the introduction of a new sot of ceremonies, nor 
even of a new creed, that is the ultimate object here. Tlio.se who coneoive religion to be 
conversant mendy about forms and spiTulatixe notions may xvell think that the world need 
not be much ironhled concerning it. No, the ultimate object is moral impn>vcment. 'fhe 
pre-eminent excellence of' the morality winch the (iospel feiichi's, a,ml the superior efficacy 
of thi.s divine systnin, taken in all its parts, in irielioniiiiig the eondition of hnmnn society, 
cannot be denied by those who an* unwilling t() admit its higher claims; and on this ground 
only the disscmiimtion of it must he hcneticial to nniiikiml. 

Do wo then wisli to eonvet, to raise, to '^weeten the social htate of our Indian subjects? 

Would we, at littlcrcost, inqiart to them a ho.m, far more xalualde than all the advantages 
wc have derived from them ? The (iospel brings tlii.s within our [)owcr. Of the etfecls which 
it would produce in eivil .‘society, if men acted aceor»lin'j to it.'* ])rineiples. xve may, in the 
word.s of a distingiii.sbcd prelate*, say. that ‘*in superiors it would be equity and moderation, 

" courtesy and affiibility. benignity and condescenshm ; in inferiors, sincerity and fidelity, 

“ resjiect and dlHgonre.*^ In jirince.'s. ju^tice, gentleness, and soiieitude for the xvelilire of 1 heir 

subjects ; In subji^cts, loyalty, snbmis.rion, obedience, quietness, peaije, patiencrj, and eheer- 
" fulness. In parents, tcndemes.'a, carefulnes.s of their children’s good education, comfortable 
“ subsistence, and eternal xvelfare ; in children, duty, honour, gratitude. In all men,uj>ou 

all occasions, a readiness to assist, to rcUc'C, to comfort one anxxther. Whiitsoexer, in a 
“ word, ia pure, and lovely, and good.’’ — (Jan xve help tixcluiining, with the celebrated 

author 
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• Bishop Homo. Sixteen Sermons, page 101. 
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author of the spirit of laws^ — “ Hojy adniirable the rclipon, which while it eeenu only to 
“ have in view the felicity of the other life, constitutes the happiness of this* !” 

And is this the religion which wc hestitnte to comntunicate, — to communicate to those 
whorte welfare it is alike (jur duty and our interest to consult? Is it not enough that more 
than thirty years liave already elapsed, more than twenty millions of our subjects have 
passed into eternity, without our making any attempt to instruct them ? 

Eionrit and Last. Another objection still remains to be stated, one of an opfwsite 
nature to some of those which have been discussed, and in appearance more formidable than 
any of them. Its constituent idea is, the danyer irhich miyht result from the adoption of the 
proposed plan. Put in its btrongost and amplest terms, it may be thus expressed: iVthc 
“ hhiglish langnago.'if English opinions, an<l improvements, are introduced in our Asiatic 

poa^tjssions, into Bengal for instance; if Chrisfianity especially, is established in that 
“ quarter ; and if, together with these changes, many Englishmen colonize there, will not 
“ the (>oople learn to desire English libt^rtyand the English form of government, a share in the 
‘‘ legislation of their own country, and commissions in the army nuiintnined inthat wnintry ? 
“ Will not the army thence bce^niie, in time, wholly provincial, officered by natives of 
*■ India, Avltliout attiiehmeut ti> the sovereign state: will not tlu! people at length come to 
“ think it a hardship to be subject, and to pay tribute, a foreign country : and liiially, 
** will they not cast off that subjection, and assert their iude])cndcncc ?” 

Before we pMceed to offer a re]>ly to this ohjection, it is fair to remark, that Avhoever 
seriously entertains ii. cannot also entertain those which may be advanced against the jmic- 
ticubilily of the plan, or the possibility of its buciU'eding. And in like manner, he Avho 
thinks sue.<*ess Impelcss, can feel no real ahmn for the danger Avhicli !in<)ther might conceive 
success to be capal)le of pnalucing. H<*ncc though I'voryuwui is unqucstumably entitled to 
follow the best decision of his <iwn judgment, yet in this ease, an opposition, increased in 
numbers by <‘.ontradietorv prinf'ipIcs.Avould therefore be diminislu'd in urguuientatixe stnmgth, 
shi<*(} objections ineoinpntihlc with each other eould not both he \alicl. 

It will be projior likewise., previously losejKirate jukI exclude fnan this eoin])lcx »)bjection 
some parts of it, which eau with no justice he reckoned among the imaginable conaequeuees 
of any estimated improvement in the state of our Indian aubjta*ts. Such are the free colmu- 
/ntion of Europeans in that coimtiy. and the gradual transfer of military appointmiaits and 
military power into the hands of proviiieiaU. Thesi' are things whiclt do nor depend on the 
admission of any partiiMilar ndigion into our territories, or its exelusion ; nor upon the will 
of the people inhabiting them; but upon the government of this country. 'I’hevare wholly 
uniuM'essary : they would, in our humble appreheiibiou, he most unwise; an<l that light 
which wt‘ now posses'-’ regarding our Eastern allairs, that sound policy in the muuagenient 
(if them, of which late yc'su’s li.ive furnislicd so many proofs, forbid the admission of suppo- 
sitious so superfluous and extravagant. 

With respect to colonization, the miturc of our connection vvitli that country, renders the 
residence there of a C(‘rtain number of Europeans, for tlm various lines t>f jmblie service, 
necessary. The admission <vf a further number a# nuTchants, navigatorK, artists, and ]>ro- 
fessional men, is uselul amUmp«>rtant; but beyond such a fair proportion as may be requisite 
for these different lines of emjdoynumt, anil the prosecution of tweful impmvements juid 
enterprises, in which the energy and .skill of Europeans an* essimtial, their iugress into that 
country otiglit not to he permitted ; for otherwise a new race might .spring up, with lai'ger 
proteuiions, luul more nnlractahlc than the Hindoos. Those also Jidmitted should be laid 
under parlk'ular restrictions ; the more eou-iderable. settlements sliouid be con lined to the 
sea coasts; and the laws against the entrance of unlieensed adventurers be .strietly enforeed; 
for tlv’se. adventurers may be of nations hostile to our interests, they will be lep.« known, less 
to b<; depended on by us, im»re liable to fail of succes.s in their own views, and from neces- 
sity, be more likely to eolonizc. But in all the decent and liberal classes of Europeans, 
thej'e is even an ardent desire to return ;it length to tlieir native country; and hardly an 
iii.stance can be found of any person eapable from his cireum.stane.ea of following this course, 
who has dcliberattdy eho'ieii to make India his ultimate home. The .state of uaiive society 
there, may, no doubt, contribute to form this di.s|K)sithm ; but the Indian climate is not 
wmgenial to the European constitution, and the strong endearing uttachments of early days, 
vvitii the rational judgment of matiirer ye.aiv, jsnverfully impel the natives of tliia lia]»py 
island to their original seutf. 

^fftl 


* L’Esprit (les Loix, I..lv’. XXIV. Chap. 3. 

I 'riif tollovviiig remark's, added as a po«leript 
to the. first. «*opv of tlii.-, tract, and intoiided to 
apply to the snljjee.t of the Company’s charter, 
tlien aboai to bo ronewod, it may siill not bo 
improper to insi*rt lien'. 

“ Is'st llie scope of these observations .should 
‘‘ 1)0 luisunderslood, the writer hi gj, h‘a\e to de- 
‘‘ f.liire, timi he is m» ndvoeate for any .sydein 
“ of iiitiTeonrse hotw<*en lliis country and «iir 
" Euhtern terriforie.s, whudi give Europeans 
“ an unlimited Ireedoin of eni ranee there ; but 
“ would moi-t earne.stly <leprc*<;at<‘ ail .schemes, of 
“ vvliich such unUniiU^d IVeedom should bu the 
<< prufcu.-)ed basis, or ttio actual, tiiougk iioavowed 


“ conseipionee. There is a question coiiocrapd 
here, of far greater importance than the meivly 
“ comnierc.lal one of an open or a rest rioted trade 
“ to India : it is a qiii‘stion that involves in it 
“ the welfare, both of Great Britain and of our 
“ Asiatic jiossessioiis. 

“ Jf ihe. subject of this country are permitted, 
“ at their pleasure, to vijsit those pos.SPS8ion.s as 
“ tlu'V m-ay our AinPrIcari colonies, though pro- 
“ fe-.“etlly but for the purposes of traffic, great 
“numbers <f them will acttle; for mereantilo 
“ transactions must entail residence, because, it 
•* will be inipos.sib'e for a governmentfo say, that 
“ ail such trarisuc.tions shall be closed, and the 
“ partio-s he gone within a oertniti liirie, or tojako 
“ cognizance 
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The other idea* which mahe.^ our Indian power to d^endat length on provincial officerH 
and Boldicrst proceeds upon the suppoMtion of* previous unr<>siraine(i colouizutioii, Avhich has 
just been shown to be needless and inadmissible, and upon other imagined changes, into (Lc 
probability of which we need not now examine. For upon any hypothesis cuiupatible with 
our retention of the country, it is not <*oneeivablc how we should ever be e\)M».*,ed to tlic 
danger here alleged. Is it not among the first prerogatives of government to select its 
military servants? What iuducciueiit could possibly arise to transfer tlie deliiate and 
imjmrtant trust of niilitaiy command fnmi the natives of this country to tluwe less eonneeted 
with it ? Do we act thus with our ^Viiicrican colonies, peopled by subjecti of' the Jlritish 
race? As we now ultimately depend not only on British officers, but on British troops, no. in 
the opinion of mo.st competent judges, an opinion which appears to be indisputably solid and 
important, we tv do in all time to conie*. 

Among the articles unreasonably crowded into the objection now to be examined, are those 
which state the. peojilc ns becoming. In eoiiseijnence of some future supposed events and t;oin- 
binatioiis, dissatisfied at the jjaymciit of a foreign tributes and witli subjtsc.tiou to a foreign 
country. Is it to be thought, that such ideas arc then only to havt; existence, or that the 
iMSOple have in any ]»ast time heen e-onfenled under the dominion of strangers ? Surely not. 
The only point for consideration here is, their comparative acquie.scene.c in this condition 
under their ]>rcsent circumstances, and under tlaise which it i^ assumed may hereai'tcr arise. 

W^c shall now enter ujjon the eonsidciMtion of the objection it'^elf; and tlie first things whicdi 
attract our attention h(‘n*, arc the on wdiicli the whole of this ohjeeritm rest^, and 
the print'ijiL^ upon which it ])roi!ee<ls. '^\\Qjoundntim is purr hyputh'^sU^ or eonjccture ; and 
hypothesis BU])[K)rted hy no real experience of atiy case Mimilar 1«» the one assumed to happen, 
nor by any just analogy. Some geru'rul apjweliension, prej>os.-es.sion or uncxamineil Mispieion, 
suggests the possibility of certain events; and to this snggostion, wntbout any siitii-liiction 
concerning the premises on wlu<;h it isudvanecd, or tliccone.iiision deduced from it, without 
regard to all the other relations of the siihjeetin (picstion, weare reipiired to give our a-'enl. 
TXw prinriple ol' the objection, at h’ast equally remarkable, is i)laiiily no othi*r than tljl.«, that 
to prevent the renioteat chance of such conse<|uenccs as ilu; prjiposed improvements might 

j)roduce, 


** cognizance in this manner of the comluet of | 
« every individual ; and if such u tncasiire were 
“ at lirst nltemj)ted, it would not cinniiiiie any j 
** time. Ail tho lines of trade and mainilkciures i 
“ would soon he overstocked, and then nam would j 
“ s<‘ek to (asieti llM*iu9clves on the soil, (.'olom- | 
“ zfttioii would therefore viwy soon eornmcncc* in 
“ ladiH. especially in Bengal ; those whom uncon- 
trolled eiiterpri/.es in commerce would carry 
“ thitlier, would see a rich soil, apprehend great ! 
“ scofH' for exertions, and regard the nalix e** a*, a ! 
** suhjecled people, feeble, timixl, and contenuni- j 
“ hie ; all tilings would tempi tlu'ni, and many, * 
** hoth agents and seamen, would remain. But the 
“ increase of Eiiro{>eans lliere would not be rc- 
gululed by llie gradual jirogress of culuiiial 
'• industry. Multitudes of the needy and the idle, 
allured hy the fam<- of that eountry, and eager 
« to seize novel privileges, xiiould flock thither at 
once. Britain xvould, in a short space, be 
“ tbiniicd of inhabitants, and those eastern pro 
“ viiiees tilled with anew race of adventurers, 
imuiv of them low luid licentious. Being there. 

** they must subsist ; thej would spread them- 
“ selves throughout the eountry, xv< mid run into 
“ the inland trade, lix tlierasclves wherever they 
“ could on the lands, domineer over the natives, 

“ harass, e.vtrude, exasperate t!iem,>uiul at length 
jn’oxoke them to plots and insurre«'tix»n ; they ' 
would h«‘ hold ami assuming 1owaril>. oiir 
own g<)vernnient there ; its present foi-ni eal- 
“ culnled chiefly for th(‘ natives, xvould not 1 h‘ 
siiffieiently e<a*rcixe in such a new stale uf 
“ tilings, imd hardly any government which we ■ 
** could maintain in that quiii ter, would eontroul j 
BW'jirms of Kuropouns, thus let loose, and aiii- ■ 
“ mated by the spirit of adventure and aeejuisi- . 
“ tion. Nor would the emigrations bo ^■<^n^Llle:l j 
to our eoontryinen only. If we tiderale Ibe j 
praetice of froc eolotiizalion in India, ]ieo- j 
“ plefpftm all the nations in Europe, 'xx'ouM res«>rt ! 
" thitber, mix with oilier stihjcels, and aggnixiue j 
“ th(' mischiefs of sueli an invading .system. In I 
« u eertuin degtw, we should have that hiwlefs I 
“ destructive seem* a<*led over again, xxdiieh the j 
Spaniards exhibited wJicn they first poured j 
(445.) 1 2 


“ into Anierlea. It xt'a-s thus that the Portuguese 
“ flower in the East declined. Tin* iutolorablc 
** Jieenee of the roving adx enturersof that nation 
“ rendered them odious to th<* iiatixe.s, mid ariii- 
ed tin* eoiLsts and island.‘^ of India agnin.st them, 
so that wi'iiktaied belbre, tlj(*y I'ell an t‘asy prey 
“ to the Hutch. And ihiKs too, xve vliould our- 
“ sclx es 1 m' exposed, perJnips at no distant period, 
“ to Ihn danger of general eonxulsion and revolt 
‘‘ in those fiosr>essious, wliieh prinlmitly guarded 
“ and eullix'uU'd, may under the tax our oi'Pro- 
“ videiice, to coneiliato which should be our first 
“ care, be pres<-rved for age.s to our great nilvaii- 
lage and the liapfiiness of tlieir native inhii- 
bitnnts. 

“ 'J'lie question now lhe*refore, with respei t to 
“ t)ie.se poss«*.s..it,ns, is not, whether all liritish 
“ 8uhjeei-> shall have a right to trade thither in 
“ llicir own pcr.soiis, hut whether the natives 
“ shall Im' ]>rotected from being overrun and oj)- 
“ ppesrW'd by foreigners. A different, cause rc- 
*• t’oiiimends, that the inteivoiir*-4-wiiIi tlu-st- pro- 
“ \ iiice.-' be Mill eari kil on by one national organ, 
** like the Jinlin Coiiipnin . At first, such ii col- 
“ leelive liody was preferred. a.s a belter defence 
“ against the arbitrary and rapaeiou*. itanper ol' 
tin native guv ernment.s. Now that tbe eoun- 
“ trie^are our own. hiudi a limited ehaniu-l is :iIh» 
*• preferable, to sive this nation, and our Asiatie 
bubjeefp, from tlie evil.s which might tiecriie 
“ from too great a transfusion of the jicople of 
“ Enrop.' among the lliiuhais." 

■* If, npoii preinisev v'ory ojipofiite to iIu.m' on 
which, the objeeiions we are now answering aie 
grniiinled, a doubt .siiouhl he siarteil of tlie pro* 
prietv of keeping an_v jieople [lerpeiuailv under 
ftneign rule, this would be to agitate a qiie.-lion 
involving tbe- right of eui!ijue-.t, and tin naliire 
of goveriunciil ; but il luighl perlui]*' !>t' sulfieieut 
lo reply, that vve can fore.see no peiiod in vvliicU 
vv<- max not. govern our Asiatic MilijeiU-, more 
happily for them than tliev can be goverin'd hy 
themselves or any other jjovver ; and dtdiig ilti'i 
we should not. expos** then;, lo needless danger 
Iroin without ainl from within, by giving the 
military power into Ihcir hands. 
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produce, our Asiatic subjects must be for ever licld in the same state of ignorance and error 
in which they now are. “ Give tneiu not,’’ says the unstrained sense of this objection, 
*' tlie light of true religion, teach them not a better system of morals, provide no stated 
“ means for their public or private instruction, impart not to them our knowledge of nature, 
“ be not liberal tr> them, exeii in communicating the principles of our arts; afford them, in 
“ a word, no benefit whatever of light and improvement, lest our interest should in some 
“ future jieriod suffer ; keep them blind and wretched for all generations, lestoni authority 
“ should be sbaken, or our supremacy over them incur the slightest possible risk.’’ Surely 
those who may have incoiisUleRitcly lent themselves to this objection, will not, upon a clear 
deliberate view ('if its principles, seek to justiiy or to contend for it. A Christian nation cannot 
possibly maintain of countenance sueh a principle. To do so would be virtually to trample 
upon (^very bontiment wbicJi wc profess in religion or in morals. It would be to make 
ourselves pariios in all the impositions of the Brahuiinieal system, and in effect to hold with 
its priests, the doctrine of Demetrius*, “ by this craft, wv have our wealth.” To enlarge 
upon 80 very obvious an argument must be unncct'ssary. 

lie.Midcs the seri(‘s of effects which the objection j>rofcsb(idly supjioses, certain other positions 
are tacitly eomprehended in it, which n(‘.xt (‘.hum our notice. It implies, that tlie estabVishnicnt 
of Chri.stianitv in a country may, on the wdiole, prove unfavourable, or less favourable than 
some other religious institution, hi good government ; that its efficacy may, on the whole, 
be inferior in se(‘.uring the subordination, obedience, and nttacliiiKuit of th(^ people, and the 
authority of tJui sovereign. Since reiu^ori, experience, and general consent, have fully decided 
against this {.ositlon, it would bo superfiuoiis uud iiube(‘.oining to cuter into any refutation of 
it. It is certainly <»ne of tin* grossest iins('.onccptioii8 of the nature and tendency of the religion 
of tli(^ (}<).-pel, which is known to afford precepts, motives, and encouragements to lawful 
Hiihinissioii and good ordt'r, infinitely more |M)werfuJ and efficacious than those of any other 
system. Its real genius is so contrui*} to licentiuuBness and anarchy, that as W'e have seen in 
li late inetiiorahh' instance, tlicir triumph can be raised only upon its extinction. If we would 
read the judgment of enlightened Europe upon this subject in a single sentence, the cele- 
brated author already (juoted, who sp('iit a long life in profound and certainly uiihigotcd 
investigations Into the natur(‘of difiereiii systems of religion and law, may supply it. “ True 
“ Christians,’’ says he, “ must be (‘itiz('.iis thoroughly enlightened resjiecting thi'ir duties, 
“ with the greatest zeal fur fullillhig them ; the more lhe\ feel the ohligations of riiligion, 

the more must the} bo sensible of whaf they owc^ to their eountry. The jirineiplcs of 
“ Chriritiaiiity w'cll cngrave.u on the heart, must he infinit(‘ly stronger than the false honour 
“ of monarehies, the huiimn virtues ofrepuhlies, and the s(*rvil(i fear of des])otic states f.” 

Till* ohj(;clion implies also, that rather than expose ours(?lv(*s to the p(»ssil)ility of suffering 
future evil.'', which it is ussunK'd Chri.stuinity might ultimatel\ introduce, we should forego 
great advantages which are confessedly within our reach. Tlu^ j>rol>al;ility of eflecting con- 
siderahle im])roYementa is not denied; it is, on the contrary, supposed; and this supposition 
constitutes the very ground iif resistance. ‘•Though the fi(‘Id he spiu'ions, and much might 
“ be done, attempt not to benefit either your 8ul»je(‘.ts or yourselves, lest sucecss should, at 
“ some very distant day, be abused. Let us not do moral good, that p»»lit.i(uil (*vil may not 
“ come.” Such is the language of theohj(‘(‘.tionj an ac«jui(*secncc in the pro]»riety of which, 
since the duty of aiming at those salutary iii(‘lioratioiis has been sufficiently established, 
would imply this further notion, “that tin? way of duty is* not, on the whole, the w’-ay of 
prosperity.” Tt is enough to have pointed out these exceptionable positions. 

But another still remains to he mentioned, which goes to the essence of the present 
snhjcct. The objcc.tion silently assumes, ** that in a .‘'ysteni opjiosite to tlu^ om* proposiid 
“ in this essay, must, consist oiir future safety and stahility in India.” The high imjiortaiico 
of thi.s projMiaition, not surely one of siie.h intuitive evidtmee as to eominuud instant assent, 
entltlc.8 it to particular eonswhjraticn : but that cmisidcration will be more conveniently 
li(\stowed, after we have viewtHl the direct matter of the objection, to which w’C now 
proceed. 

It alleges then, the probability of the utmost possible success from the adoption of a system 
of iinpro\eni(Mit, and the gniatest possible abuse ot tbat success. Wc have no design to 
exaggerate the ('ffects or events w'hieh are necessary to justify these large coujcctures ; but 
we ap])rchend, lluit iijion any reasonable cstiinare id' them, they vvill be. found tofonn a long 
series of stages, not only in the advancing, but alst» in the (Tyse(*nding seJll(^ of human Hoe.ioty ; 
for no ])artial change in the people, either with rosjieet to opinions or to numbers, seems 
nde((naie to the prodiHjtion of them. Let ua endeavour therefore, to trace the career which 
is thus imagined, and to expand t(» the view, the various gradations of that ample progression 
hy which we are to he cKUiducted through gnsatm'ss to decline. First, the diff’usion of a 
foreign language, of foreign opinions and arts, of a H]>irit and religion th(; most dissimilar to 
those of the i atives, who ar(j a |H*(>pl(? ext‘.(jedingly numerous, and from remote antiquity 
peculiarly attached to flurir own enstoms and notions ; next a large increase of agriculture, 
manufactures, cominercc ; with new wants, tastes, and luxuries; a great demand for English 
productions and fashions ; and a gradual separation from mfighhouring nations, in whom these 
changes, probably misrepre.-ented to them, would beget disgust and aversion to the converted 
Himloos. The objection must imply moreover, not only th(! rise of just notions of civil liberty, 
but that thc.y have become deeply rooted in a country where despotism seems to have been in 

all 
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all ageSf and to be stiU, the natural and only Idea of government ;• it must imply vigour and 
unimimity to assert this liberty ; then (before it can bo^abustsd) the jiossession ami enjoy- 
ment of it; after this, a progress to licentiousness; and lastly, the violent dissolution of I„q^irv for • 
their eonneotion with their sole protector, in the midst of nations become hostile to them, proving the Con- 
without n rational prospect of improving their situation, if they threw themselves upon the dition of onr 
support of other European or native powers, or of maintaining hidependencc if they stood Asiatic Subjects, 
alone. 

To what distant age, may we not now usk, does this immense process leml ns ? If we even 
contract it to any s])ace which an objector could urge os at all commensurate to the assumed 
consequences, should we still, in reasoning upon such ctmjectumi delineatlcns, stand upon 
any solid foundation ? AYould wc act in serious and great concserns, even of private, imii- 
vidiial import, upon such precarious remote contingencies? Do they not set us sdloal ujK)n 
the ocean of possibilities, where the prospect, extended so far as to become wholly indistinct, 
confounds sea and sky, and, in intempersed clouds of many shades, gives fancy easily to 
discover forinidtible promontories and rocks ? 

Hut if we look t(» known realities, to some of the many ami great obstacles which will 
fitand in the way of any such political revolution os is imagined, wc shall be at a loss to give 
any sober satisfactory nccxnmt of the manner in which they are to be removed. We insist 
not on the difficulty of disseminating, only by just and rational im'ans, a new ridigiuu, 
opposed by inveterate habits and prejudices. The friends of tlmi scheme, indeed, dare not 
speak of success, with the confidence which tlie language of the objection seems to favour; 
yet th(‘y are not without hope; and they arc animated by a conviction, that even a partial 
diffusion of ('lliristiauity, would improve the whole mass of soeiely. Hut if we inquire, for 
instaiie.e, into the probable period of the. general abolition of castes, wbieh allow'ing it ever 
to happen, must be c(»uceivcd, in the natural onier of things, to precede* some other sup- 
jK>8e«l c’lianges, what place shall we assign to it? Some }M>int, we may venture, to say, luit 
W'itliiri onr ken; and beyond wliiidi, it seems vain to htretch our politi4*ul solicit udi* in s(» 
changcnble a world as this, whiUTiu political prediction is so often liafficd ; perhaps indeed 
because it is so seldom connected with present duty. Siqiposlng, howc\t*r, tltc timderuy of 
events to l)(* towanls hueii an abolition, we may conehide. that tiu* progress tt) it will be 
gp.adiial. AV^ith the institution of c'astes, are bh'iuled not only religious doetrin(‘s and legal 
privileges, but the whohi system of Hindoo inantiers. l)ee|)-root(‘d prejudices, coiubinetl 
witli strong intcre.sts and imuminoriul liabits, eanuoL r(*asouabiy be expcct(‘d to give tvay to 
fludden impressions. The entire manner, ^ and usages of a people do not eliangc at once. 

The institution, therefore, will not be d(*prived of iis jxiwer by any vitilenf rupture or con- 
vulsion. -.Vnd («vcn after tin; doctrine of e4iste8 shall have lost it." religious aut}ioi'it\. and 
its tyrannical itiflmwe in soi'icty, still arguing t»u the supposition that these things may 
Imppen.' the manncMS which it contributed to form, will, in a Cinisiderjible degr(*e, and for 
a ccriaiii time, remain. Among the Malabar eonverls to (dirisliunily, distinctions of <.*aste 
have m»t lust all their force ; th<* liabit of sepuralion, the repulsive leelings, the secluding 
rcscrve>, which spring from that sinirec, though abati'd, still exi.st, in sonic degree, perhaps 
unalogon.s ti> the uerurnouial pnjudiecs of the first Christian Jew's. As long as a priiieiplu 
of this nature remains in society, preventive as it will he<»f an intereoiumnuiou in marriages 
and profcshlons, no forinidubh! ]>olitieal assotualion is likely to ari-se. Hence as the decline 
of the jn.stitution ol'ejtstcs will bt^ slow and imperceptible, so the moment of its ('.xpiraliuti 
will he uiijhreeived; suhsequent oK^ervution only will diseover that it is past: therefore 
neitlier can this change he a rignal for new events. 

The grand danger with which the objection alarms us is, that the communication of the 
Gospel and of European light, may probably be introdueti'c ot‘u popular form «)f govern- 
ment and the assertion of inihqiendeuee. Upon what grounds is it inferred, that these effects 
must follow^ in any ca.se, especially in the most unlikely ens»* of the Hindoos? Tin* establisli- 
ment of Christianity in a country, doe." not necessarily bring after it a free fiolitical eoiislilu- 
tion. Till! early Clirisiians made no atlempis to cbiuige forms of government ; the sjiirit of 
the ( lo.spcl does not eneoiirage even any di-spoaition which might lead to such attempts!. 

Cdiri.stiaiiity has been long the religion of many ])arts of Europe*, and of \arioiis proteslaiit 
state.s, where tlie form of goxcrtnnenl is not popular, ll i" il.s peculiar exeellenc(*, and aii 
argument of its intended univ<'rsnlit,y, that it may subsist under diflereiit forms of goAerimient, 
and in all render men liupjiy, and even soeioties flouri.diing ; whereas the Mahoinedaii and 
Hindoo systems are built upon the foundation of political depoUsin, and adapted, in various 
instances^ only to the elimate.s that gave them hlrtli. C’hristianity seeks moral good, and 
general happiness. It does not, in the pursuit of these nbjects, erect u peculiar |)oHtieal 
system; it views politics through the mifc medium t»f morals, and subjects them to the laws 
of universal rectitude. 

Nor arc we to expet^t , that C'lirisf ianity l.s entirely to 8U|K!r.sede the effects of |)byslc;d causes. 

The debilitating nature of the climate of our Eu.stern territori<*s, and its unfavonrable influeneo 
upon tin* human e^iUhtitution, have lieeii alread} mentioned, f and by others represented in 
.strong colours: “ Notwithstanding,” say.s the celebrateil liistoriaii of the Hritish Transactions 
in llindostan, “ the general efieminacy of character which is visible in all the Indian.^ through- 
“ out the empire, the natives of Hengal are still of w esiker frame, and more euervat<!d dispo- 

“ siliun, 

* The govemmont of the Sfplts, though it le-<s the aristocratic connection of the Mahratta 
have more of an aristocratic, or ri'piiblii'iiu form, ehie.fs. 
seems no real oxception to this observation, still f Uhap. IIL pp. 3y, &c. 
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“ eilion, than those of any oth^ province ; bodily strength, courage, and fortitude, are 
** unknown ; even tli# labour offnc common people is totally void of energy ; and they are 

of a stapidity, wliich neither wishes, nor seems to be capable of extending its operations 
" into any variety of niecb.anical dexterity. All those of the better castes, who are not fixed 
“ to the loom, are bred to the details of traffic and money, in which their patience and per- 
** severance arc as great as their detestation of danger, and aversion to bodily fatigue.*** 
From this striking description ought to be expected the military tribes, to whom it will not 
properly apply ; and the general features, wc must take the liberiy to say, arc ovcrchiirged : 
but having made due allow’aiicos on these accounts, the picture will certainly jwssess no faint 
resemblance original. 

Indolence, puaitlanliiiity, insensibility, as they proceed not wholly from physical sources, 
would be at. least partially corrected by moral irnpn>vemcnt ; but the influences of n tropical 
sun would still be oppressive. The slight strucLure of the human body, with its ordinary 
concomitants, still forming the taste to a vegetable diet, would ill second ardent designs, even 
if the mind were vigonms enough to conceive them. In the early formation of the relations 
and habits of domestic life, which modify, in no inconsiderable degree, the Hindoo character, 
there wwdd be no material inn<»vation. 'i'he nature of the country adds to the cftects of 
the climate. It is unfavourable fi»r long journeys ; and the Hindoos, in general a remotely 
inland people., have a strong aversion ti> the seA ; even tlie air of it is offensive to them. 
Th(‘V are thus deprived of all the advaulagtts which tlie intorcourses of navigation, and on 
acquaintance witli the world ut large, would procure to them. Nor is there the least 
prohability, that they will ever be<‘.ome maritime ; .'ind as little likely are they to become 
in other respects, an enterprising ]>eoplc. JMon* * caleulatwl for passive suffering than for 
arduous attempts, tb<‘y little love .such exertions us freedoju deiiiaiids, and wish rather to bo 
protected, than to have the trouble of protecting tbeniKolves. 

Where then is the rational ground for appreliending, that sueh a race will ever become 
turbulent for English liberty ? A spirit of English lib(‘i-ty is not to be caught from a written 
description of it, by distant and feeble Asiatics especially. It was not originally conceived 
nor conveyed by a theoretical achernc. It has grown in the succession ol' ages fronj the 
active exertion.s of the human powers ; and perhaps can Ik 5 relished only by a people thus 
prepared. Example is more likely to inspire a taste for it than report: but ihi* nations ol* 
Eur(>pe have se<‘n that liberty and its great effects, without being led to the iinilalioii of it; 
for the French revolution j>roceeds not upon its principle.^ ; it is an eruption of atheism and 
anarchy. 

The English inhabiting our settlements in India, have no share in the British government 
there. Sonic arc cmpl()y<‘d as servants of the Fublic, but no one possesses any legislative 
right. AVhy thou should wc; give to the natives, even if they as[»iretl to it, as it is uulikclpr 
that they will thus aspire, wh.at we properly refuse to our own people ? The Briti-b inliabi- 
tants would be extremely averse to such a participation, (>ur (jovcrnmenl, us it is now 
constituted, interests EiiroficanH in its support, without the danger which colonization might 
idtimately incur, their views of estublishnient and of final comfort centering in the mother 
country. 

'Die conduct of the British American colonies has raised, in some minds, confmicd .sur- 
inisings and apprehensions of the poi^ibility of similar ])roceiHlings on thi‘ part of our Indian 
provinces. The.sc alarms are easily caught by such persons, as shrink from the idea of what- 
ever might have a remote tendency to advaniTC oiir Asiatic subjects in the BCnle of luuimn 
beings ; conceiving, (with what political truth may porh:i]w hereafter ajipcar,) that the more 
entirely they continue in their present ignorance, superstition, and degradutiun, the more 
secure is our dfiniinion over them1 . But never surely were apprehensious more destitute 

of 


* I'art II, page ,'>th, of the History of Mililary 
Trsnsaetioris, &c. hy Mr. Orme, an author well 
entitled to the high rank he holds in public csti- 
nuition.hy hi.s geiii'ralJy just and eouiprchcnaivo 
views of tin* subjects which he treats, the clear- 
ness, accunicy, vigjmr, and dignity of his narra- 
tion ; but not appealed to in the former part of 
this Tract in the uceoiint there given of the stale 
of society among ilu* Hindoos, from an id<*a 
that he had not any large op[Kirl unities of inti- 
iiKitely ohserving the eoiuliiet and manners of 
the middling and b)wer eluhM'S, who li\e remote 
from EuRjpean inloreoui>e. 

I From the niisehief M'lrieh has rewntly liee.n 
done in thi.s country, hy the disseniinutioii of p<!r- 
nicious publications among the lower people, 
some persons seems iije,liiu*d to tliiiik, that it 
would be Ixuler for tin- national security and 
tranrjuillity, if that class of the eoinmunity re- 
eoived m» ediieation. As this opinion touches 

very nearly the, main argument which is main- 
tained in the j)re»eiit I'raot, the writer, tliough 
ennse.ioiiH ibat neither liis ability, uor the limited 
sjiticc of a note, can do justice to the subject, 


[ hopes ho .•ihall he pardoned in tlu-owing out a few 
1 observations upon it. 

j Springing j>robably from much belter motives 
i than the old expbnled niuxim, that ‘*ignorunee is 
j ” the niotluT of dev<»tion,” it nevertludess seems 
! to go u)>on a prineiph* of a similar kind ; it seenis 
to imply, that “ ignoruuee i.s the surest source of 
! obedience.” But it is presumed, that neither 
; l^i^lo^y nor reason w'ill justify such a position, in 
! any sound sen.He, or indeed in any sense at all, 
J miles.-, a goveruinent could be. .sii]ipo.-,ed (oi'oniinc 
! all the kmiwledge of a country to itself. Know- 
I hdge Ims bi*en said, with apparent truth, to be 
1 a species of power, TheAnoteiz/i/have poweruver 
j the ignorant ; even thcprelenero/knowietlgetwhcre 
j ignorance otdyw opi>OH<*d to it, has n similar udvan- 
i tage ; and knowledge, like other kinds of power, 
j the more ex<duM\ely it is pu.>,M‘ased, the more it 
may be made an instrument ol' ahuse. In the 
I dark ages, when the. stock of learning and infor- 
j mation was eoinparatively little, and that little 
! w'HS shared only among a few, the abuses of know- 
I ledge and of pretended knowledge, and the ill 
I couscqucnccs of those abuses, were greater than 
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of solid foundivtion. There ie, and there ever niuat be, anjssential diHsiinilarity betweon the 
two caaes. The Americans wore, in fact, Englishmen, (witn some infUaion of i’oreign Euro- 
peans, wliich may have contributed to alienate tho colonies from this country,) t!iev*fKisHcssed 
all the energy of the European character, all the lights of Europe ; they were born iu a tem- 


they have boon in more enlightened times. In 
our own country, what nuinerotts and gross evils 
prevailed in eoidety from t best- causcM ? Corrupt 
churchmen end anibilious nubles, (who bad the 
crp>dit of superior iulelligcucc as well as llic* 
honour of superior rank,) led the eomiuon people 
within their respective spheres, ns they plcase^l. 
Tlie corniuon people indeed, had then a spirit t»f 
inipiieit uhediemu’, but it subjected tlieiu eon> 
tiuually to the irnposii ions (»f those who assumed 
the dtreelion of ihem, and generally to tho <letri- 
ment of tlie nation at large. 1 lenec' tin' history 
of this island, prior to the Rel'on nation, exhibits 
a rre<iueiit sueeessiou ol inti'nial cou\ ulsitui'*. 
Th(' grnml evcml iulrodiieed new light ; ainl it 
was dilluoisl among lln* lower onlcr-., whono in- 
htruetion became tlieneid'orih an ohjeet of par- 
ticular care. 'J'ho eonseipunn-t's A\ere, erreater 
internal onlcr, peace, and stability ; thence 
sprung enlarged nidustry. iwlventurous enter- 
prises, and all the long succession of prosperity 
which tills country Inis I'.njoyi'd. 

W(' haveadvaticerl to ahlgh degree of iin[irove- 
ineiil ill sciences and arts, in all rhec«(ii\('nh*nce.s 
and enjoyments of oi v il life. Vast coinnicrce liass 
brought vast wealth ; and wealth Inia been fol- 
lowed by its loo in-epa ruble attendant. C(>rrnp(ion 
of manner, s. Our old «iolid prineiplcN which were 
the ionndiuion of uur grcatiiesf., have been gni- 
tlnnlly lalliiig info disregard ami neglect. They 
iTiiglit have lieen well enough in our hnnililor lx‘- 
giiiiiings, or in a h^s^ lihcial age; but iiicTcascd 
light", greater elevation, and a fullness ofull means 
of graltlicatioii. have seemed to many to plead 
iirsi for ivlavatioii, and then ibrthe admission of 
other principles allowing u snitable eulargciuejit 
in indtdgenej*" without fear. This^pirithasspreiwl 
through the whole ma^s of society. Writings and 
represeiilfilion,s liave helped the iliH'iision of it. 
Its effects hav o Ix'cii visible on uioraU, and on tin* 
happiness of priv ate life. Uev<‘i‘enee IVn* religion 
ami I'orgoveriiiiientlmRderayed. lloth have ix*en 
insidiously uttHcked from time to time; and at 
lengtli, as the inon* mature produce of this spirit, 
some, disdaining the measuret] advances hitheiio 
made in iiTiprincipling men, and encouraged by 
the fatal eonsnmnnit ion ofa like career in aneigh- 
buiiring country, have openly and furiouslv at- 
tempted the subversionof all legitimate authority, 
human and divine. The irieendiary torch and lh<‘ 
secret mine, have been i i id list ri ally employed to 
destroy tlic venerable fabrics of our religion and 
nur constitution. Seditious and atheistical writ- 
ing.-, superlative in the impudoiiee of their false- 
hood, have been partienliirly adapted tothe v ulgar 
taste ; and obviously, la*CHiise theigiiornneeof the 
vulgar exposes them to I'nsier ini])OBitinii, as the 
too gimcral example which they had long srs-n 
around them, predisposed them to progressive 
boldiiesB in liccntiousnesa. 'I'hen it is, tlmt seme 
men seeing the foundations of our political exist-' 
ence thus a I tacked, begin to argue from the abuse 
of a, thing against it.>4 use, and to think it w'otild 
be better for the eonununily, that the lower 
people should not Ik* instructed even to read, as 
bysueh privation they would, it is I'oiieeived, Im^ 
iiineceHsiblo to infection from the press. 

lint iu fact, the evils of which we ciiinfdaiii. 
origiii.aie in no small degree, from the ignorance 
that has nutnnilly Ibllowtid the derelict ion of 
right jirinei pies. The symptoms indicate ii method 
of CUW5 eontrary to that which Is pro{>o.*,cd. I’ln; 
habit is diwased ; tlw disorder, too deep to be. 
reached ^•xtt•r^lally, requires that the application 
(445.) 1 


I be diruetod in ita source. A roturn to ignorance 
j may liastun tho dostniction of a society become 
j corrupt through n*nuomciit, but can bardly con- 
I trihuti* to restort* it to isoundness. At our ad- 
I vaiii'cd stage of inipruvement, it must be vain to 
[ imagine, that any retrogradi* luoveinent wc could 
; 1 ‘tlect in knowIcdg(‘, would avail to secure the 
j common miiul from agitations and commotions, 
j If any .“ehenie of that kind oven sueecciled so far 
I a.-> to confine knowledge again anioiig a smaller 
1 nimiU'r, it could nut reach to .such chiirncters as 
; art* iK>w /ealoiis to loosen and root out all received 
j opinions iu religion and goverummit ; but they 
. Would, oil the contrary, he able to do more mii- 
I chief than th<*y clii'cl now, Iwcan.sc the more 
i [irofotmd weit* the ignorance of (he iimltiimle, 

! tlie more scopo would there be, lus iu the dark 
: ages, for the arts and activity of wicked men to 
j work upon their credulity. ( >f this I'Vance has 
furnished u recent instanci*. loo inemonible to hi 
' ever forgotten. 'I'ho want of knowledge and 
principle among the lower classes, left them 
j a pr<*y Ui dacobinifaJ impitsluies and delusion.^, 
by which they were hurried at onee intt* the 
atnicities of anarchy and atheiMu. 

It is not tlu'n by evpo-ing our eomnion ]K oi>le, 
unarmed ami defeiieele-<s, to the daring bliisphe.- 
inies and so(dii.stnes of the preaelier'* of impiety 
and sedition, that w'cenn impr to keep them (juiet. 

( hir security lies, and lies only, in diffusing good 
instriietion and right principles among them. In 
this too, the French revoliilionists Jnive afibrdcda 
leshOii,vvlueh may sug*;eHl something use.ful to us. 
Tliey endeavour that the mind.s of tlie people 
may not remain in that unfurnished state, of 
w hieh they made lulvaniage ; but that the young 
e.-peeially, may he imbued witli the tenets and 
prejudices favourable to their eiUHc. 

It is |H*rha|)s a iiiistuke to .suppose, that the 
common peojde among us, who have Iwen most 
j prune to ttlmiili anil disorder, are such aseaii read 
and write, or tJiat the tendencies to commolion 
j which have !ipp**ared, tu’e tobe ascribed to any de- 
gr<*e of education pos.se.ssed by that class, lii-sides 
that one reader in a circle or in a village would 
be sullicieiil to di.->sen.iimte what was lev el to the 
vulgar understanding and acceptable to vulgar 
prejudiees. and ihjit the hm«T ranks n re more 
afleeted by what they see or hear, lluiu l>y what 
they n^ad ; thosi* tendcncie.s have chiefly nuiul- 
• fesleil tlieiuM'lve.s in large tn\vn,s, a hounding with 
niannfaelurers,oridlevngabiind.>sdi'stiluteof cha- 
I rncter or qualities .miirieient to proeurc an lione.st 
' livelihood, and it is therefore fair to presume tho 
j lea.st iiistriictcd part Ilf the c-ommunity. 'fhe mu- 
, iiufaciurers, gcncrjffiy pul to work when yclchil- 
i dren, often receive no education. "Wlieu grown 
I up, they' are. not unfrequeut ly congregated hi 
i large numbers, sometimes w ithout due attenlion 
\ to decortiin; they ctieon rage each other in vice ; 
j and (ho gains ol their Inboiir cniibli* them to pass 
i the lime of relaxation, in \vhi»-li they eoniinonly 
! iueliiili* what ought lo be allowed to sacred pui- 
i |swes, in dis.-mluteindnlgence. Among peojdc of 
i this character, there is combustible mailer al- 
' ready prepared f*»r thi’ designs of those w bo gci*k 
j to kindle discontent and disturliaucc. Hut the 
I writer of these observations had occaf-ion, not 
I long ago, to SCO u contrast to this description, in 
I a po]>iilous country parish. In that di.slrict there 
I were very few persons of .sunicient age, w bo could 
! riot read. The people were in general sober, 
I ilcccnt, i*ogulnr in their attendance on public 
' worship ; and in the cour.so of twenty pivccding 
4 yeiir.s, 
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perate oliniate, nursed in tlic larg^t principles of freedom ; nay, the seeds of republicanism 
were sown in the firsttformation of the leading colonies. They had already a popular govern- 
ment They were inui-cd to arms, to hardships, and toils. The spirit of improvement ani- 
mated them in a thousand diftrrent lines. They were expert seamen ; their country abounded 
in excellent harlwiii-a ; and in their geographical situation they were (with the exception of 
one or two of our detticlied, more recently settled colonies) the sole civilized people in a great 
tract of continent, which seemed to offer to them the tempting prospect ol’ becoming there 
the only political power. With .all this, they were near enough to our insidious enemies to 
be constantly instigated to resistance by their .arts, and cflectuuJIly aided by their arms and 
resources, ^o wljat one of thest* many particulars shall we discover a parallel among our 
Hindoo subiocts? To none, as they now are; and in various important points, no resem- 
blance is ever to be expected. The origin, the ]>hy8ical character and condition, the intel- 
lectual, moral, ami political state of the Hindoos, have already appeared in the cour.se of this 
esssay to be totally different. On their local circumstances only, it remains to sny, in addition 
to what was before intimated, a few words. If they were ever “to exalt the spear of enmity” 
against their ancient mn.sters, they would do so almost environed by llimioos, whose faith 
thc 7 had renounced, and to whom their aptwfciey would have rendered them odious. Could 
they trust such neighbours as sillies, or resist tbcm as enemies ? What their interest would 
obviously re(iuire them to avoid, surely wc have no right to assume that they would he so 

unwise 


years, one instance of the comniission of a capital 
crime among them had not occurred. 'Hie doc- 
trines of Paine found little to work upon in such 
a coinniMinly ; iho Bible was if*vcrciM‘cii ihcre, 
and every man kept stoa<lily vrithin his own 
place. 

But wfi arc not left in this case to sniallcr 
instances itf iiulividind <»b8eri atiun. An experi- 
tnont. has been going on upon a large scale fur 
a long scries of years, in flic sight of the whole 
nation, in the t\\ o countries of Indand ami Scot* 
lafid. The common classes of the form»*r country 
have uidiappily been too generally kepi in igno- 
ran<*e to the present day; and are nut the conse- 
<pi<‘nees most obvious and most serious ? IJow 
lamentably ar<« the lower jieople th<*ii* distiii- 
guisInMl by vieious, iurlmlont, and lawless pro- 
<!eeding«i ? In what division of the British 
dominions has there appeared so great a pro- 
pensiiy to embraee tleraoeratie., disorganiring 
prineiples ? And it is observable, that these 
principle.-, and the barbarities of which wo hoar 
so mneh, liave j»revailed chiefly in remoter, les.s 
enlighu*n(‘d parts of the kingdom, ^vhilsl the 
vicinities of Dublin, ('ork, and other considerable 
places inon* civilized by ktmvv'Iodge, hav{‘ 1 h.vu 
more orderly and quiet. Scotland, on the con- 
trary, has l>t-en nuiiarkable for attention to the 
instruction of live lower classics of its inliahiiant.< 
ami ihey have, in general, been distingui.shed for 
near two ciuiturios pa^t by a .spirit of .sobriety and 
order. In Ibe inon' remote inu* ee«.sible part.-- id’ 
that country, whither, ob-trueied by particular 
cause-., Jiglit penetrated mon< .-lowly, regularity 
and g<iod order were .il.so of later est.'iblishinenl ; 
but the naliv<‘Sof those divi..^ions, ini.sguide<l into 
execs- on some oeca.siooH now long p;i»t, have 
since 1m*cu as eminent fora quiet and jM'aceable 
demeanor at home, as for aWnding mimeroiwly 
ill tho fon-most rank- of those who have bled for 
the interest, and tin* honour of this eounirv in 
every quarter of tin* globe ; and at the present 
critical Jun'jture have ^•onle eouspicuou-sly for- 
ward, in many bauds, for the support of ourc«>n- 
Btitution and <iur n-ligiou, against all encmie-S 
foreign and loiuesiin. 

Tndoeil, if w<* w(>re even to scl asido the eon- 
skle, ration of religion, and tJie good prli.eiples 
it iiieuleates, and to n'gunl knowlcdgt* merely 
ns power, or n.s an in.-lruTncnt of civilization, 
we, might safely re.-^t tin: pre.^ent question upon 
this ground. I'lie diffusion of knowledge would, 
in the end, render a nation more disposed to 
cheek the, a(linis.sion of disorganizing principles. 
Doctrines it is admitted, while new, niightniake, 
as they often <lo, an irregular iinprc'swion ; but at 
length these irregularities would be cornxtted by 


good sense and ri'flection ; and surely' literal un:, 
even in it.s lowest, stages, must be allowed to be 
morn favourable to the production of good sense 
and retlection tbun ignorance. 

Buiwh(>n we take, into tbe qiie.stion the infln- 
oDce of religion and ail its salutary priiieiples, 
certainly no one who con«ido.rs their force and 
tendency e.an hesitate howto decide, ('liristianity 
wa- given to be “o light to the world;** ignorance 
is declared in the in*.pired writings to be one of 
tbe leading caiHes of tbe ruin of the ,leviish 
nation, and of the vices of the Ileolhen. 'J'he 
ancient Phari-see.s were londemnrd bv the Autlior 
of our religion for taking away tho key of know- 
ledge, that i.s, tho use of the Scriptun-s from the 
people ; which al^o has been eminently the .sin of 
tho Uomi.-h Church. It is, on the contrary, 
a staled prayer of the (.'Imrch of England, that, 
the people may .*^0 rend the word of Ciod as duly 
to profit by it ; and ii.s thsit wonl “ thorough'i}/ 
J'urriinhrs** those who .submit to it “ybr all gttftd 
works,*’ .so where eNe shall wo find such pointed 
uuthorilativi* }>i'eeepl.s for the due reguhitioiu 
order, and peace of society ? “ I*ift the people 

“ in mind (ohe subject to prinvipalities and pom ri, 
“ and to oheg magistrates, not onig Jhr Jhir of 
“ human punisiiment, hut for conscience sake ; to 

submit to crrrg ordinance oi man for the Lord's 
** sake, whether it be to the king as supreme, or to 
*\t/orrrnors as sent bg him, for so is the will tf 
“ God. Pragers, at c to he mmb’ for Kings, and all 
“ w attthoritg,thut wc mug/rudn f/utet and peace- 
“ abiclife, tn allgotllincssand honcsig. ('hri.«tiHn.s 
** arc coniimuided tt* studg to be quiet and to mind 
“ their own business, to fear God ami the King, 
“ and not to meddle with those who are given 
“ to change." 

Those therefore, who w'ould, by withholding 
th(‘ knowledge of letters from iJie vulgar, abridge, 
the use of the scriptures, would in fact aid the 
views of .such as wish to overthrow our Christian 
faith and our civil eatabli-shmeiit. If there be any 
vvlio misuse the doctrines of tlie Go.spel, by fcne.h- 
ing awild and sha How religion, whieii may indeed 
loo easily comicel with political error and di.sor- 
dcr, tin* remedy mu-t ns-snriMliy lie, in this or in 
any siniilar case, not to leave the field entirely to 
mi.staken guide.H, but mure .strenuously to oppose 
error by triilb ; and if the satin* zeal, the .same 
personal interest, wlih which the emi.ssarie- of se- 
dition liave laboured, wore universally employed 
on the other side, rationally and solidly to incul- 
cate right principles and whuh'somo instructions, 
wc niiglit comfortably liope, that the attempts of 
domestic and foreign e.n<nnic.H to excite intcTiial 
troubles among us would end in their disappoint- 
ment and disgrace. 
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nnwisp a« to commit. And if they called in the iwsiHtancG of an Enropeiui power, would — 

they thus obtain independence, or only change one master for anotlihi* ? On all the <*oaRt No. 1. 

of Hindostnu then* are but three or four goo(I ports, and these at great distances from (uujh 

other ; though the shore is in many ])laccs acct'ssible to an invading force, and there are 

some tolerable harbours in the ishands of tiiO Bay of Bengal, of which an enemy eoTild take C’omli- 

great advantage. Now if tiu! Tfiiid«)o.s could he renovated in every otlier jairtieuJar, no -A-SJatic 

assignable period ofin be imagined for their acquiring and practising the art of navigation . " ® 

and therefore those of them now subject to (treat Britain njiL'«t, in their HU]q»osed new' 

circumstances, not only contiiiui* to need tiie supply of many wants from tliat country, but 

nlw.avH be- exposed to the hostihi approsuihes of the mi vies of Europe. By a people so eir- 

(oinistauced, it does not appt'sir how independe-iieo is attc'iinable. They must, in elleet, be 

at the mercy of the strongest mariti^l^^ })Ower. Whilst therefore, we continue to be that 

power, it is rath<*r to be oxpeob'd that their own interest, and tlie pnderenco which their 

imitation of our manners will have given us over other Euro]M‘an nations, will jointly 

iiukice them to remain safe unde)* our proiciction ; as thesii motives, on their part, will 

strengthen ils in India agaiinst Kuvopeun invtwlcrs, and so contribute to maintain ouriiavjil 

superiority ut home ; which superiority, in the present state of <mr Hiiuloo subjects, is 

still more necoa^iaiy for the ^^reservation of our hiLstern possessions, than it would be on 

the supposed approximation of thfit people io the Britisli ehameter. 

Tt may now be fair to inqiiii'O into the propriety witli whieh that s]H;eies of doubt or 
.apprehension, which has jiist been j;(tnsi<lereil. insinuates, as it docs, some iinmil rehitimi 
between tliC' American rovolution, and such principle.s .as are proposed (o be introduce*! 
among our Indian stjbjects. Is it to bo sup|iused, that if tlu; Amcideaus, being iT» their 
physieal cliaracter, tlicii' local and jmlitieal ciivuniHt.anees, the same, h.ail professed Maho- 
modanisin, or any ])agan r<‘ligi<»n, Ihey would not ba\c bccji at least, equallj' prone to Ji 
revolution 1 If we laid maititaiiietl in Amcric.!, th*' same kind of <lesjM*tie g.)vernment 
which has jirevailed in the Kasl., where Ihc .sovereign, when dlspateijing a viciToy to a 
distant province, could seldom kn<tw' th.at hcsluiiild not s<H»n have to.scunl an army to reduce 
him to obedienee, will it be jissorted Ih.at our autlmntv would laive been better or etpudly 
.secured 1 But after all that s.tid of tlu* .scpjiration «>f lla* Ameruam eojonies from (Jreat 
Ihitaiu. it is m*w a fact well known, that it dul u<»t spring from the general disposition, 
or the pn'vhnis <le.sig!» of the ^jfuple ; in the jsisseasion of all tlu* ad\ant.iigeK, whifh hinc 
]>een enumcraled, th« j had not I leeumc- impatient for independence ; and among the reasons 
to be assigned hu- the uttaclimeut- whieh thcTi .stdl romaine*! among them for tliis <'ountry, 
mav certainlv be re<*ivOiu‘d t.lieir ju>sses.'>iorj of tl»e .*>aime laiigiiagf* ami religit)i>. 

If j|. bi' urijcd, that a eompmison ln't-ween the Ainenean c*t|oni‘<ts, nud the nidivrsofour 
Kastern territories, can la* justly inslituted oiiJ}' jn consid* ring the latlt'r, not as the\ are 
al present, hut as they would be after all the pr<jpov!fd impr*>vement.s wau-e diffused .'Uii»)ng 
them, it may he .answered, that our previous statcnjcul of the etri*et-s of these ij)ipro\ emcnt^ 

.•iirords iiiati('r for this compnri.son, .so far as things eontingem. and unknown, can be eom- 
}»ared with things e,*«tabUshe*l and kimwn ; ami lliatit. is fair, fa- a d<mlile n-ason, to sratc 
tlu- jire.si'iit (lispariiy bet ween the two nuvs of p'^opJe. tiv.sl to -h<.\v tlu' immense career 
which tin* Himloox have y<‘t to run, evmi in the j)Vo.sccu(Ion of such im})rovcnu‘iits as arc 
attainable, and s(‘coml!y to demonstrate, that in the (ha-rael* j.siuiation. and eircnmstanccs 
of the Americans, at the icni of their rc\o1uti<m, there W’cre radical iinport.ant <lislinet.ioiis, 
which JU) iinpro\(‘ment, (m tin* p.art of the Hindoos, eould ainnhilate ; or in other words, 
that they c*>nld tievev be evpeci-’d ii» arrive al tho)u>intM.T which the .\ineric,an.sUic.n stootl. 

Jmlced those who know' the country «tf Hindoslun wall ju*obabl\ (hiidc tint ]»olitieal 
liberty is tilt* last thing likely t»i flourish there. Though (hat eoiuitry has luen, from 
eansc^ of a diili-reut nature whieli will be hereafter noticed, .alw'ay.s .subject t*) revolutions 
and convulsions ; a revidntion, the idea and act of tlie ]iopular iniml, ujion tla* jirineiples, 
or rather from an abns.- of the principles t»f vi\il liberty, Avonid be as great :i i»olitical 
pbcnonii'iion a,s the w<irld lia.s e\hibit*'d, and one of whieli Asia ha.s g-iven no e.vanqile. 'fo 
bring a timid suluuissive people wdioin the 'J altars called, '* vc/o\v////',oo’-s* of' no fir r.' up to 
the manliness of the Kunqtean cliaracter. to eh'V.'ite tlic foehle.st of them, tlm Bcngiilese, to 
so hrgli a point of energy, that lik«* the American d.'seendani^” ut‘ the Bril i.sh them.selvc.s. 
they slioul* I plan the daring proji'ct of an nidepomlent empire, .scuans to b** something 
bcyoTid wh.'it ha.s yd, been seen, «‘r is je:isonal)h- t<» be ixpiM-tod from the < Meets of institu- 
tiouK, civil or leligious, upon nations. 

Having thus considered the adA'cisc eon.''equer!C4'S held torih by tlu‘ objection, it niay 
now' be ])ropcr t<' notice more parlieularlv', tlu* f.ivour.ibhj '^u]»]iosilion,'i Avhit'h it iMntuins 
'I’he dangers it h-ars, are the dangers id’ prosperity. It then, this jm sperity wc,re realized, 
and the produee, tla* manufactures, ami the- ^clle^ of the oMnitry were greatly increa.sed, as 
mrtirding b^the objection, English manners, bastes and wants, mvist also have become t-tini- 
luoii, would not c.sjiortM thither, ami the re<'ipro<';U e4»mmeivt5 .arising from tlu* ehange ;imt 
to reekou tho imposts whieli meicliaiullse. now' hardly taxed at all, wouM then easily hear) 
bo ]>roportioiiably augmentc'l if For w hat sc de.s of yeai's. aiul Avith Avliat niultiphving 
poAVers, may wo then concidvo thi.s augmentation to be pnigi'i's.siA’o ? biirg<- a.s the asacr- 
tion may Kcein, perhaps the .slmrlcst term Ave could .as.sign to it avouM produce lan accumu- 
lation of comtnercJal prolits and advantag**'^, more than tantamoiini to a. very high valua- 
tion of the ft*o simple of our proviiice.s, if avo could suppose a sale of them to lie now made, 

Aud it is fair .also to admit, that if the country AVi*ro finally lost, <»ur coimnnrci© might still 
be necassary to it, and possibly even continue to increase. Such then would bo tho con- 
clusion allbrded by this fonoidable objection ; if for the sake of ailment, we were to allow 
(445.) m the 
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the process described in it, to go on without resistance to its exceptionable parts. But we 
trust, we have already shewn, that it is not entitled to this concession, and that whilst it 
holds forth evils, only as distant and hypothetical, it is obliged, as the sole gi’onnd of its 
apprehension, tti ailiilit a(Jvantag^^s to be certain and prexiraato. 

It reniivins now to examine one important position, already mentioned to be tacitly con- 
tained in the objection, “ that in a aysteui, oppositi* to the one here proposed, must consist 
“ our future safety and stability in India." Unwilling as the writor is, to enter on so delicate 
a subject, and in<let;d inadetpiatc to the due trea-tment of it, he feels himself called by his 
argument, to mako some circnmapoct observations upon it. Certainly in a political view, 
the groat tiiicstiorr which this country lias to detormiuc respecting India is, “ Wbat arc tho 
“ best moans of pei*]X!tuating our empire there ?*’’ Not, what set of measures or line of policy 
may suit with the uapccts of the day, or keej» up the motion of tho machine of government ; 
but upon what general principles may we best boja,* t(» make our connection with that 
country permanent, an<l, jis far as we can, indissoluble ? Towards the determination of this 
question, perhaps it will be well tfuvvert to the past history of our Indian provinces (ov let 
us say to those of Bengal in particular, the cliief w^at of our dominion) and to the character 
of the nativ(\s of them. Tfio English, it is true, were at first glided in their eastern admi- 
iiistmtion, rather by nascent events, than by abstract principles «)r recorded experionco ; 
but however natural this may be. in the progress to establishment, a more extended survey 
of tlic course of jwist alfairs in the ncquircil country, with their cjuisos and consequenetts, 
may well befit m^w' jmssessors. when firmly settled in their j)ower. It is not ])orliai)s 
enough to exein])t them from this review, tliat they follow a system of government widely 
(lifferent from the systtMii of their predecessois, and arc themselves a very different people. 
Among tlujir Asiatic subjects, certain goiiend }U‘op(‘Hi<'y which belong to human nature, 
and certain peculiar qualities resulting from a peculiar eonqiosition of society, may be 
expected to have a st(‘a(ly opnitiou, wb-re not controlled by stronger influences. If we, 
lookback then to tho history of lleugalfor five centuries, we shall find, that e.xcept in the 
period when the Mogul empire w.-is in its vigour, and the eonipmient parts of it IlnTohy 
kept in peace with each other, that country has iM^en th(‘ scent; orrreqncnt revidutions; and 
wo ciiTuiot fail to discover, tlnit as the despotism of custcni government may be reekonetl 
the first and ivimitc jn-ineijih* of such ehangt's, so tiny have jmmctli ilelv jiroceedcd from 
two cavtses, the lawless sjarit of ambitious ad vi*ntnro common among all the military tribes 
of Hindostau, and the nat.urc of the general mass t>f the pt! 0 ])le inhaldting that region. 

The Persians and Tartars, W’ho have into It from early ngos, have gencrallj* been 

soldici's of fortune, wlio brought litih* with them hut their swonK With tliesetheyliiive not 
uulrequently earve<l their way to dignity and (‘inpin*. Power has been, and is their darling 
object ; nothing was .sern]>led by tlauii to obtain it; the history of Mahoniedan rule in 
lliiidostaii is full of trciasoits, a.'isassinations. IVatrieiiles, even p,'irri(M<U‘ is not unknown to 
it. These northern adventurer hy their sjdrit and jinrsuits, liecamc in fact an accession, 
of more active and stronger qualities imlce,1, to the iniliiary division of the ]if:o]de i>{’ 
Hiiidostan, The fliudoos. though held to he Jcns pr<.n(‘ lo the shedding of hl<»od, have not. 
how( 5 ver, carried tJicrr nicety far, wlieui the ]>ri/e, of sov ereignty ov authority has been in 
ijuestion ; but among them, sanguinaiy ambition has been usually confin<sl totfio Brahmins 
and the military castt? ; to th(’ latter mure 

Tho military class oftlu* Hindoos, which in its institutiici liassoiiu^ ol’tlie featuii's of a 
militia, forms in rejilitv a gn*at stumling army of mcrc.cn!iri(7, ready to he liirctl on all 
occasions, though usually not obliged t-o enter into .actual serviei*. 'j'lms the, sovereign of 
a countiy cannot always eoriiinaiid their assistance, whilst the existence, of such a liody 
may often render a doinestie competitor, or a foreign I'licmy, formidable to him. Prom 
this cojiioii.s source, any man of entequise, whatever weiv his viewv or juctimsions, could 
idways tiiid parti.sans, if he had funds to entoriain them : the treasure of the prince has 
been often u.se<l by his wrvants, to hire men to des))oil him also of his ihroiie. No eharac* 
ter has-been so bad, noe;iUhe so unjust, as not to find an ai'iiiy to siqqiort it if there were 
money to jwiy them. The membem of the military cast(‘, conceiving themselvofl destined 
by their creation to fight, often take up anns with the same indifference and indiscriiiiimi- 
tion as a. labourer tak«'s uj) a spade ; insomuch that it has not been unusual to see a 
de.fe.'ited army join the st.audarti of tlie victor, upon the same priiu'iple wliieli carries the 
labourer from one employer, with whom business runs low, to another wlmse Kervico and 
means lie. demiif. more sure, 'riie .Military Mahomediins (for many of the desceiidants of 
the Tartars wdio settjed in Hiii<lofftan fe.ll int(» the lines of civil life) are equally ready ns 
the military Hindoos to engage tlieins?e.lvos In <*oimiiotions, quarrels, and any Hpecii.;s of 
warfare, Iteth having always, in times of eotdusion, an eye to plnmler 

From this institution of a military class, the wisdom of whieli is surely impeached hy 
the general effects it has produced, tin; miJ'dary sjurit came, at Icngtli to reside almost vvJiolly 
ill one ])ortiou of the i»eople. And hence may, in ]iart. at leaHt, have fidJoiverl the ubjectness 
of the inferior tribes, composing the main Imdy of the natiiui, and their want of public spint, 
Howtsver much they may, on difterent accounts, hn\o prefeiTcd a Hindoo to a Mahoniedan 

government, 


* Sonic will he ready to answer, “By securing proposition. BiU what, if the religion should bo 
“ to the people their religion and laws and in lew* fiuourablc to our doitiinion than another 
tliti just sense of the words, namely, lUat no viu> systoin, and the |sioplo were induced voluotariJy 
lent change in cither} contrary to the sense of to make tlwt oilier tlieir religion; would not the 
the people, is to be enforoed, we agree to the change be for oui* interest? 
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government, no instance is recollected of their rising to support any native prince, or keep — 

out any invader. The whole history of the Mahomedan empires in Hindostiui, as well as No. 1. 
the traces we have of the anterior government of the Hindoos, and what we see in nnKlem . — ^ . 
days, all concur to prove the slavish disiK)hiti(m of that nt'ople, and their want of attach- for im- 

ment to their rulers. I^)Tingtbe^di. 

From iiitm several causes, the des]>oti(’! genius of Eastern government, the exclusive ® 
hereditary allotment of the military profession to one class, and the abject character of the 
people, have proceeded tlie great, encouragciiioiit of idividoals to the violent ns, sumption of 
power, and tlio frenuency uf insurrections, cK>uvu1.sioiiH, and rcsvoliitions in that eouiitry. 

And tins same causes, thougli their o]»eratiou may, by various circumstances, be occa- 
sionally suspended, will as Jong jis they exist, iiave a tendency to produce tli'‘same effeets, 

Hindostnn has altonmtelybec.n united under one grejit head, or partitioned into many states. 

New conquerors have, in ditferent ages, appeared on that continent, who increasing as they 
wont on, have at length, by the vji.sl imiul»er of tlu'ir follow’^ers, overwholmcd everything that 
opposed tliem. We now, indeed, see the eTiq>ii*e of the Moguls prostrate, luid may be apt 
to tliink, that arrange<l as the jiolitics n.nd powders of liindostan are, the sJtmt; order of 
things is not likely to njturii ; but it was ujuni the subversion of the Patan einpire that the 
Moguls rose ; and may not a new {ulventiirer, ami a new' horde from Tartsuy, eshiblish yet 
another dymisty V It was perfectly in the option of Nadir Shah, wdieu he entered Delhi 
as a conqueror, in 173Jb to have done tin's*. And if one of those s<;ourges of mankind who 
have so I'njqiiently desolate*! India, should again arise, sending his fame, and the idea of 
liis happy destiny" before him, might not the nmltitmles coileeted in his progress, poured 
out at length into tJ)e remote f|Ufij t<3r of Jlengtd, enti.nngeronr existejiee there ? WJiether 
we su)>jM)se liim t.<» atlvance in the iirst tinsh of conque.st, or after he liad given a centi'a] 
emisolidation to his jiiover, l>e would be l«u;ketl by the resnurwss of a vast inland region, 
by huge armies of horse, and xiiyriads of infantry. If W'e now figure to ourselves the pr/)- 
gress of his o]»eration.s, it wdll not bring ihein nearer ; it wdil be iu order that wo may be 
better guarded ogjiinst them, Tlie 'lartars, unax-customed to cope with our steady niilitsuy 
gallaritry and skill, rniglit be nqtealedly repulsed. Still fresh swarms of assailants might 
be brought forward, and season aft*'?' season, ii»vasiori be reneweil. AVe could bring few 
cavalry into the fiehl ; the numeious h(|iuidron.s of the ei;emy might waste and i \haustthe 
country ; tlie laridhohieis, from whom the ivAonnes are derived, w't)uld, sis is usual in Hin- 
slost ail, upon the appeaniiKUs of eoinmotion. wdihhold the payment of their rents; the 
prcduCH of tin* districts uhlch the enemy might oeenp,>, tiny would immedinlely 
priate ; an<l the credit <d'our governinont, as indeerj weeNen now expiTienec in times of 
exigency, would nf>t pr«M‘uiv us any a<h‘,ju.ste .Mqtplies. AVe .should thus bestiaiiened ami 
enibarrasst'd in our resoureev ; snpieions <d' ».ur stability might arise in the minds of our 
subjects, and anxmgthein w’ould !»e a great number militnn enstc, imcnqdoyed by 

us, and ready to inako their own use of au\ promising occ;a' loii. .Ma,ny (*f those .sulijtsets, 
won by the splema.ur of new jmwer. and tla*. jtnuid *li'‘plav *>f ;in imj'onal sbandarti, or 
desir*»us or securing an early intere.st, perhaps imlulgiug iuav hopes from a r**V(.lutlon, wmild 
fall away from us: others would wish for a eessaf i.'ii of predal. rv V('xa,t.ioiis, atthoexj^ense 
of our e,\ pulsion. Tlie Se[>oys, whos- aUaehnienf to us ha iqpearMl surprising, though 
tlie eaUi-M's of it seem in-ither iiie.'c.plie.ihle nor ininiutahh* t, siipplird tardily, and perhaps 
oidy ]>art ially with the ]»!iy, of which the legular advjinee liadheAnv soeoneiliatcd tliem to 
our mu’viec ; and instead *>f h(*ing ‘uiiiuntisl by the eari eri'f victory, cooj)>>*j uoin a dubitaia 
deli’-risivc w^arfarc, miglit al.-.o f>e tempted to lisftu to the latyeothTs of a rlay.rilng lemler, iu 
wdioiii their ready notion.'i ol falali.'-m might easily present to them a \\ow Id ixj vjlhe'morhl. 

In such an arduous eri.si.s, w'e trust that everythin',*’ t.o hee.xjiecte*! from bi’av cry. fortitude, 
and military M'ieTioe, w'ouhl hu perf. mued «m ourjiari. : hut must not .air lasting *le))eiidenee 
bo chiefly on JJriti.''h tmops, on our maritime power-, .lud o;i supplie.-i by sea I Witli all 
these, it is very easy to sec luov o]>pressiv«-, Ikov threat* ning, a long struggle, mainlahusl 
under such circuuiwUuices, jiossibl v liv aiiis ilerived from the motlier c'mintry. must be to 
us ; how much also it must sliakc our interests ami our stability iu the re.st of Irulia. N<iw 
in any aneb state of things, in any I'a.se <jf the same natuni, lt\«s extr-rmic, wdiat v.-oiddboof 
more importance to uh, v.-liat e<>uld so etlhctually fortiJy our e.au.s<‘, as U) have the per.plo of 
our territories sincerely attached to our government ; to have established in their minds 
such nn affectionate participation in our lot, such an union wdtJi our intere,sts, as slrould 
counteract the defection, defalcations, mid troai-hury, to he olh<-rwise apprehended from the 
ordinary bent and practice of the Asiathj character ? AVe sli.inhl thus have the service of 
all the rc.souree.s wlrieh our rich provinces eoritaiued, we should have the stfiidy adherence 
and eo-opei*ation of the people, ami in this way, might certainly confouml and balHe even 
the powerful preparations of an iTn]ierial desjiot, to whose nifaira long and s})irited resistance 
might prove highly detrimental, by encouraging distant provinces wliich lie hml liefVn'e over- 
run, to throw off the yoke. An*l liow are our subjects to be f*>rmed to a disposilitui thus 
favourable to us, to be changed thus in their chanieter, but bynow principleB, .sentiments, and 
toBtea, leading to new views, conduct, and manners ; nil which would, by one .and the same 
effect, identify their cause with ours, end proportionably sejau-nte them from op])osite 
interests ? It is not, we may venf,ure to aJi’irm, from such a change, >)ut iu continuing as 
we axe, that we stand moat exposed to the 'dangers of political revolution. The objection 

W'hich 


* If W'e had, we might probably have still been mere merchants in India, 
t See note to page 2d, 
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which ooiuteives I'omote evils to r^ult fiotfai a plan of impiroveniettt^ does not odvM to others 
whidi may, in mean time, arise from canses of a different kind. We join with it in the 
desire of securing in permanence, the fair possession this country lias obtained (more, it 
may be concluded, by tlie over-ruling disjjensation of Providence, than by any , scheme of 
man,) but differ as to tins means. To us it api>eftrs, that nothing promises so fair for the 
end piH)poaed, as engaging the attachment ami regard of the people, and I'emoving those 
causes which have hitherto made them so acquiescent in every change. It was tliis passive 
temper, joined to the expectations whicli many might ent<;rtain from the deposition of the 
reigning Nabob, that contributed to our easy acquisition of the country ; but the same 
temper would ren<lcr our hold of it less sure in any uiduous contest. At present, we are 
every way different from the people whom wc hold in subjection ; different in country, in 
language, in manners, in cu.stom«, in isientiiimnts, and in religion ; their intei*est also, for the 
reasons mentioned in the early part of this memoir, iliey must conceive to be different from 
ours. What then win 1 k) a healing ininciplc with regard to all these points, but a principle 

tissiw ihiiitm, a voinmoii-lnnuh wdiich Khnll give tn botli i)arties the reality ajid the con- 
viction of jnulnal benelit from the com»eetiou i W ithout an uniting principle, a conjoining 
tie of lliis nature, we can suppose the country t<i bo, in fact, retained only l\y merepowci* ; 
but in the same dcgr<^e that an identity of fientimente and principle.s would be establish(.-d, 
wo .should exhibit a sight now in the region of Uiiicloaten, a people actively attached, 
cordially olfected to their govt'mment, and tluis augmenting ite strength, in this laudable 
way. wo should become more formidable to tlu‘ other ])o\vors of that ctfiitinent, we should 
be best secured against foreign omunii's, insurrections, and the dangers of an hereditary 
military body ; w<! should have m.)ro support from the m!i.s.s of the people, mni in a word, 
be rao.st effectually guunled agiiinst a rovo]uti(»n. 

It is roujaj'kablo, tJjat the radical principle of tlio cojudnsion tbii.s made, a ctOJcJusion to 
which an acquaintance with the Iniliaii character, and the experience that progrc.s.sivc time 
hius afforded of the effects of knowledge, jairticnlnrly tlie divine knowledge* of Christianity', 
may now eii.sily haul fin ordinary mijid, diroctwl, ficcoi'iling to the Jmlicioiis bistorijin of 
The andetd Eurofmtn Jutcrammi wifh Iiulia, tbt* ]>olicy of the (Irecian conqueror of that 
country, in securing his Ea.stem awpiisitions. However dilierent, in other respeotK, the eir- 
cuinstances of th.'it eelelavvtod personage) may be from ouj'.s, iff this we figree with him. that 
we have an Asiatic empire to maintain. And l>r, Kolfcrtson, who in acknowhulgiiig tins 
eccentricitie.s of that extraordinary man, gives him jiiso the credit r»f profound political 
vieTVS, obseri'c.s, “ he early pereeixed, that to render hi^ authmlji seevfr ttvil limikauenty 
“ it must he estahlished in the ofi'cctiou of tiu' •iutfions he hud Kulxlucd, and maiuluiiod 
“ hi/ ikeir arwe ; and that in order to .aecpiire this tulv.-intage, idl distinctions Ifetweeu tin* 

" victons and tlio xauquished must be abolished, and his Euio])ean and Asiatic subjects be 
“ incorporated and become one people, hi/ obci/hiij the sume Itiujtt, unJ />// adofdi/iuf the 
“ some, 'hiaimers, inafit iitioits, ond disci jdi rid' 1 1 i.s the leading idea only of this judicy, 
that is meant to be upjdied bore ; an<l that Jeailing idea is [dainly the prinri]>le of 
lailun. It would ne-ither .suit us, nor oursuljects, toact uffon it universally, as Ah’xander 
proposed. We ought not to wish, that the distin<*tions between the txxo races should Ik* 
lost, or to aim at introducing into .Vsia Jaws fnnned for this coujftry ; but to atiach eur 
subject.s by affection, by interest, by winning them to our religion Jind oui' .sentiments,— * 
this would be at once to add to their h.'>])])i ness, ami to arrivi* fit the same object \xhieb the 
great conqueror had in view, that of lemleriiig our authoi il.y *' permanent and .secure.’' 

Tliis }jolicy is recommended by some other coiisidcral ions, wliielf sluill be bi icily uoll(*etl. 
It IS Huffieieni.ly understood, (but .since oiu limt fipjiciirancc on the thcjitre ol’ Imlian war 
and j>olitic.s, the iiatiA'c powers linvc iiiqu'oved in military di.seipline, and tluit wo now tinJ 
it necessary to bring into the Held, armies pro]»i)itioiiably hirgcr tb.an tlio.se that sorted to 
achieve our early victoricb. Having ,so interesting an eviileiiee of tlu: eiij)abilily (tf the 
natives to improve, there njqvnrs no good reason to eom-lmle, that tlieir advancement in 
military skill may mit bo fiirtiier j»rogrcssive. Tt is extj'emch'probsiblr, th:it the bciicflcial 
effects of our civil policy will also in time force themsehes ujjon their attention, and from 
the cogent motiv’c of .self-interest, j»roduce at Jca.st some imiijitious. Ail the advances 
they make in tbii jirts of war or of pejice, will serve to lessen that superiorit.y in both, by 
which, under the illsadvaiitagcs attaching to us as foii'igners, and with forces comparatively 
small, we have atiquircd an ascendemy among the powers of Jlindoshin. The jiearcr we 
approach to aJi equality, the more the.s(! disadvantages will he felt. Our business .seems to 
be therefore, by new rc.sourcc.s in policy, still to jireservc the relative rank in which w^c 
have liithcrto stoiMl*; ami uhat am more directly conduce to thl.s end, thaii to infu.se new 
prmci})lcH of uttfwihmcnt, of jwtivity, and industry, among the. jieojde we govern, thus 
strengthening tlicir character, and deriving additioiml support fi*om them. 

The European nations ha^ e an undisputed possession of the Indi.au hcas. and arc now so 
mudi connected with the continent of India, that every material change which takes place in 
them, may he expecte<l, in some shape or other, h) extend ite influence thither. It cannot 
be irrationfJ, therefore, to suppose, thfit the astonishing events wliich have lately con- 
vulsed Europe, and are likley to produce wmsequences durable and momentous, m.'jy have 
their bearings upon our Asiatic Interests. That ijxorhitant ambitions power which .seeks oui* 
de.sitructiou, may aim, bydiffereritcharmcls and instrumenfs, to excite troubles and disorders 
in our possessions, or lf> embroil us wiOi our Indian neigbboui’s. The Cape of Good Ho})c, 
the head of a vast countiy, in a fine climate, and singular in the felicity of its position for a 
great emporium, whether it renuiin with us or fall luider French influence, will probabl}'^, by 
a change already began in its internal policy, swarm, at no distant period, with a numerous 

race, 
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xaoe, of European character and descent, jiknted at the entrance into the Indian seaj^ and * ' — - 

within two montJjB sail of the Indian coajbts. Another great colony of the Haiuo i*aee, in No. 1. 

a climate equally favourable to the human constitution, is springing up on the eastern 

side of tlie Indian Ocean. The appearance of many adventurers of these thjscriptions on ^*'l**/*’y io** 
the slmi^ of Hiudostiin, as one day they may lie expected to appear (a day jierhiips nwu-ei* Condi.^ 

than it is possible ^ bring other apprehended improvements), can hardly fail to have some Subitn'ts^*^ 
effect upon the political affairs of that country, those of the native princes us well as our " ' 

own. In all these, or any other supposable cases then, the more closely we bind the peof >1, . 
under our nile to ourselves, the more firmly shall we he prepared, in that quarUir, against 
adverse events and cumbinatioria 

It may be urged by some, in opposition to the systematical improvement Iiere proposi^d, 
tliat the influence of tlie British goveniment and character, especially where the inter- 
m^ture of Giuopeans is large, will of itself gradually prrwiucx' a change in tlie sontimeuts 
of our Eastern subjects. Let this position be, to a certain dogi-ee, admitted ; it is one 
intfircsting eiiougli to merit some attention. The English, in their obscure eoiiiinerciul 
sfaiti', were little kimwii or regarded by the peo])lu wlioiii they now govern. Their eli‘v}i- 
tion to power brought into public display all tin* particulans of their cJuirsioter. with their 
maimers and customs. These, in various insbmce.s, at fii*st sliockiid the prejudices of tin* 

Hindoos, who thtmght, with a kind of Imrror, of the new nuisbu-s to wlsmi they bowed. 

But by degrees they percMdved tiiat usages the most repugnant to their ideas, were fn e t»f‘ 
that turpitude which they had associatetl with them. Tlu*y found these foi rigners sujieiior 
to thorn in gfmeral powera and knowledge, in )iersonal honour and liumajiit^ ; iind at 
length saw the Britisli government assume a character of equity and pritriotism unknown 
in their jireceding administrations. These qualities, it sliail be granted, Iia\e a tendeiicx' 
to conciliate in some measure, the natives who are 'near enovtjh io obaenut them. Among 
those who live in our stjttlementa, or are much connected with Europeans, long hiibits «)f 
intercoui-se have softened down repugnancies, or bhmtesl the se.iLsations wlueh our imiuTK rs 
at first inspired ; and there is in such, an apjmrent, perhaps a real abatement of jealousy 
and solieitmbi respecting their own notions and punctilios. Butin all these vary iiig 
as])ects of the Kiiropan eliaracter, something essential to tho.se disposiul to fall info an 
imitation of it has been absent Men tliat meet together in tliU country for the ])Ui|)(ws 
of business, seldom enter into communication resjiectiiig the Ibumliitions of their fsiiili and 
practice' ; any serious tliscuasion of this nature occurs still more rarely there. Tlie indifienuce 
for religion, wliicli Mr. Hiitno ascribes to the English in general of tlie pro,scnt ag»‘, Clio 
calls it jirotbimd iudifrerence,) — may there pas.s for libeml loloration. or compbiisant. for- 
bearance toward.-! inferiors of anoble'r faith, J)i.scovering in tlaur iutercoursi's wiili n.s 
little of the natun* of the W'ligiou we jirofess, they will not, ofcour.se, bt- apt to refer the 
good (jiiuliticH of whicli tlie Englihli appear |H)sseascd, to that .source ; nor will they know', 
that th(! national standanl of morals formed from it. lias an influence, (‘veu ujh'Ii f-hc. 
conduct of those who pay no partieiiUir regard to a religious system. Tf then any of lie 
Hindoos shouhl, in time, fed some tmidcmy to imitate that fiv<*doni in manners, .senti- 
ments, and intercourse, that latitudt! as to religions oiiinions and obsorvaiiees, which they 
see in their Eurojiean masters, wdiat would be the eon.seqneuce luit evidently this, that 
tliey would be loo.sened from their own religious prejudices, not by the previous retjfqition 
ofunotber system iu tlieir stead, but ]»y beeomuig iiidifforeut to every .system. Eor a 
transition from one (jrrorto another is, it must be ackiiowdcdgcd, morere.adily made th.'jn 
a transition from error to truth. Error is niori: easily iiubiliial, more hurdlv emdicated, 
truth more slowly rcAM^ived, more easily lesigiied. And in this woiy it i.s, that if we con- 
ceive tlie aiiarchal ])rinciple.s w'liich have burst forth in Europe ever to .spreail fo India, 
they W'ill be most liktdy to have their cntnince. Indeed so wonderfully contagioas <]o they 
appear to be, so congenial to the worst qualities of human nulim*. lhat< it may be diliicidl 
to ])oint out a jihaetj where they can find nothing to fasten upon. Soeieties in which mm h 
corruption and much superstition prevail, se.cui in general more liable to them than tlio.ie 
iu which true religion and morals are still strongly rooUd. ^J’lio IVeiich, it will readily be 
allowed, fell into them more readily tlian they would bavc embraced any seheiuc of 
personal reformaliou, or a mon? pure and strictly jiraclical religion.® system. Tlu‘ abines 
of edvil and religious institutions lead to them, and furnish llie most plausible pn^tciKs s 
for them. False priuciiiles, an<l the fooleries of a false religion, even w hen used to support 
things good iu themselves, a.s government and subordination, would ill stand befiire .such 
arts and abilities as have lately assailed the truth. Truth only i.s invineible. To tea- li it 
therefore, is to Lake the surest means (»f excluding the infection of licentious disorgfini/.ing 
80phistrie.s. A change from false religion to tlie true, is a movement from an e\p t.sc<l 
place to a strong fortress ; and every advance nuuio in the system of moral and roligimn 
instruction here recommended, so far from opening the w.ay to tlxosc li)o.si' lai.itudimn iaii 
notions which tend to a rejection of all authority, would establish rights, human and 
divine, upon their proper basis, and bind the conscience to the oliscrvaucH'. of tlicin. 

To tliese considerations, which on tlie whole may certainly be deemed not unworthy of 
.attention, two other reflections may serve to give additional w'eight. I'^irst, — It is to be 
oared, that the number of lower Europeans wdll go on to iucreitsti iu our territoric.s ; 
they mix most with the natives, and by them the -worst part of our manners will bo 
exhibited. Secondly, — By the security which we have with great wisdom given to tlu^ 
land tenui’ea of Ben^, the value of property there, and the consideration arising from 
the possession of it, will naturally be ciilianced, so that in process of time, the owners oi 
large estates, hitherto little productive to them, may become of consequence by their 
(445.) m 3 wealth 
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wealth and poBseasions. We know also that increasing prosperity tends to stren^en 
pride and disorderly propensitiea Here again, Uierefore, we find motiyes for the intro- 
duction of our principles ; fot if some at least, both of the higher and lower orders, may be 
led, by European xaamiers, to adopt new ideas of relaxation, at the same time th# new 
powers are put into the hands of the former, we ought, in good policy and reason, to 
coinmuniuaie to tliem a system which, divested of all burthensome unnecessary cei* ** omonieB, 
and all superstitious folly, is yet calculated to produce a purer and higher influence than 
their own, upon the gonei-al moral conduct, and all the relative duties of life. As then we 
have already been grjulualiy led, by good sense and expediency, to introduce regulations 
derived fn>m our*natioiial ideas and principUw, into tluj government and management of 
our poasesNions, their advantage and our safety may dispose us also to wish, that our 
religion and moral })rmciples might obtain a fair establishment there ; for if we can suppose 
tliat through the increasing relations between Euro{)e and India, the common lights and 
mannem rtf Europeans adventuring tliither should ever make a strong impression, imoccom- 
paniod by the knowledge of those principles, which do not propagate themselves spoutor 
neously, and Jire not to be implanttid witiiout culture and care, tlmt change might not be 
favouraitle to oui- interests ; since the present circumstances of Europe seem emphatically 
to point out, tliat nothing but such principles can be depended upon, fur keeping subjects 
in obedience and subordination.* 

In 


• Tlicse several objections, and the answers to 
them, excepting the sixth and seventh, were, as 
to the) r substance and acopi^ committed to Meriting 
in the latter end of the yr'ar 1792, though not 
then in any shape brought into notice. In April 
1793, a discussion took place in a general Court 
of Proprietors of East India Stock, in w'liicli al- 
most all the same objections were advanced, by 
persons witl) whom the writer never had any com- 
munication on such subjects. 'Ihiswason occa- 
sion of two resolutions which the House of Com- 
mons, very honourably for itself, hatl voted in 
the view of introducing the purport of them into 
tho Act of Parliament then about to be passed, 
for renewing the <jliarter of the East India Com- 
pany. The Be'olutions were these : 

“ Uksot.vkd, Tlmt it is tho opinion of this 
“ 1 louse, tlmt it is the peculiar and bouiiden 
“ duty of the legislature, to promote, by alljnat 
“ and prudent wimrw.the interert<* and happin<-8B 
“ of the inhabitants of the British dominion-^ in 
“ India; an«l that for these cmLj, such measures 
“ o)ighl Ui be uditpted, as may pradunUtf tend to 
“ tlicir atlvaiiccmont in useful Anoivledgvf and to 
“ ffteir rrliffioua and nutral improvement. 

“ UtsoLVEi), That sufficient means of religious 
“ worshiji and instrmjtion be provided for all 
“ per'iOB'i of the Protestant comtnuinon in the 
“ scrvi<-c, or under tin* ]»rotectioii <d’ the East 
“ India Comjmny in Asia, prop<'T ministers Iming 
“ from time to time, sent out from Crtmt Britain 
“for those purposes; and that a eliaplain he 
“ maintiiined oji board every shi]* of »»00 tons 

burthen, and ui*waird.s, in the Knsi India Coio- 
“ puny’s employ ; and that moreover, ni» such 
“ ministers or chaplains shall Im sent out, or 
“ a)»|»ointed, until they fn*st shall have been ap- 
“ proved of. ]>y the Archbishop of Cantorhury, 
“ or the Bishop of London, for tho time being.” 


• It will be retnemljereJ, that these are chiefly Iddaterst 
something of whose cliHroi tcr and worship w« hare already 
tccii. With wliaiuvcr iiidifli'roiico idolatry may be viewed, 
and liowfvcr venini it may be ac<'ouiited in thi&e times, 
even by jicriHins born in Christwfi couptries, it is • eriine 
afpiinst wliirb ttie (liiple.isur<* uf tliu holy mio! true God, tlie 
sovereign uiid tiiier ing judge of ilie tjunlitias of artions, is 
expressed, with pvriiliar indignatioo, eiinu mpt, and abhur- 
renee, throiighoiit that revelation whteh be hath voiiehufud 
to us; and it ih therein slicwn to liaveofum brought on, by 
its niitun: nnd effects, the misery and ruin of individuals and 
of nations. 

I>cn the wiser men of ancient Pagan Euriipe, between 
the superstition of wliieli and the idolatry of Oic Hindoos 
an identity lias been piovcd (by Sir Wiliiaai Jones, in the 
Asiatic Transyciiomi, Voi. L), saw and soitipianied of Uie 
evils of till Ir piipular systein of religion. Cicero brings in 
an Epiouieaii piolusupocr, arraigning that system in severe 
terms . “ 'i'lie must alMurd tilings, observes be, are said by 
the poets, tilings wliieh ore noxioin even by tho agreeable 
" style in wbicb ttiey are conveyed ; for tbey have intro- 

** duced gods mad with onger, iiiflamad witli lust, and faavt 
"presented to our view their warm liattlea, flgUtinge, 
" wounds i their hatred, differeiiaemBtrivingat 


Several Proprietors of East. India Stock made 
a violent attack upon these resolutions, and tho 
following is an ab.4traet of all tho arguments or 
obiuctiuns urged against tiiem, as they arc re- 
ported by Mr. WoodfuJl. It is with reluctance 
lhat any reference is made hero to the opinions 
then givou, because tHey stand connectod with 
parti(‘)d.')r names ; and it is far from being the 
wish of the Avritcr to introduce any thing that 
may .sf*em to bavo even a roniolo t»‘ndcncy to 
personality; but as opinions dcliv(>red in niniblic 
assembly, and afterwards made inoro public by 
the press, are fairly o]>en (o animadversion, so 
justie,e to the prositnt aubjeet, render*, some, notice 
of those now in tpiestion, iiidisfKuisable. 

OB.TKOTJON.S STATED OESKttAI.LY. “ That 
“ sending rni»sionaric*.s into our Ea.'.lern territo- 
“ ries i.s tho most wild, extraxagmil, expeu-ive, 
*• unjnstifiuble project, that <.‘ver was suggeati*d 
“ by the most visionary spi*enlator. I'hat the 
** principle is obnoxious, in){M>litic, iinneepfisary, 
« lull of mischief, darigerotiH, useless, nniimited.” 

Si*Kf;iKU5 Argumemh, First Class. “ The 
“ filnn would be dangeroii.s and impolitic; it 
** wouhl affect the penci' and nUimaie security of 
“ oiir ]ios.scs-sions. It tends to i'jidfinger and 
injnrc our affairs thi'r.* mod latalh, it would 
“ oilbiT prodiu'e disturbance', nr bring ihc 
“ llhri.stiun religion into eontempl. iroldingone 
failli or religion, is the lunMi (itrong cninmon 
*• cause with mankind, and the moni<>ni lhat 
” took jdaee in India there w'ould be an cud of 
“ British supremacy . 

“ That the principle ol’prosidyling was impo- 
“ liticy and was, or ought to bo exploded, in so 
“ enlightened a jieriod us tlu* eighteenth een- 
“ tui’y.” 

“That itw’onld ho a most scriotHaml fatal 
“ disaster, if natives of character *, oven a hun- 


** ilcstliv, compldhits, Inrncntationa ; their lusts, oxccviliiig 
*' in every kind ot intemiieranci'i ; tbeir udulieriuR, fetters; 
** tbfir lying with mnnkind, and mortals bvgoi tni uf im- 
" mortil jtoib.” C7>e Nat. thar.Lib. I. §. Jii.) Andngaln, 
in the person of a Sitoir, he thus re)n'(ibRte« (he luiiiie system: 
*' The intruductioii of fviuntnl gods ha^ liegotten fulius 
*' opioiuiis, and turbulunl rrrots and superstitions no better 
“ than old wives’ fables; for the figures of the g(>dv, their 
" ages, dress, and ornaments, are set forth ; their atiianees, 

marriages, oflinilies; and all are reduced to the siinllitudo, 
“of human iinlierility. They are broii^fht in ns men div- 
“ luibed by passion; we tiear of (heir lusts, sickness, 
■* anger ; yea as fables tells us, the gods Imvu not wontivf 

“ wars and IjatUcs, 'i'lieui lliingN are said nnd Mieosd 

“ most satti<hly, and are full ofentreme v.iuity oiid futility.” 
(W*A Zi4. II. i. 28.) 

To tliise base gods, liowcver, temples wore erected, nnd 
divine botiuurn paid. Tbc^y bad llieii ooally trains of prieBts, 
■eivioes, sacrifices, festivals, and gnines. Some of their rites 
were atiocioutly cruel, others jiifemous for delMuehery, 
prostitution, and the meet unbridled exoemies, Honee eor- 
I'Uption WON difTiuod among the people^ tiie moral sysiem, 
even of the philosophers, wss very defeotive, «od their 
allowed pnMticci, in some reapeoto, abominable. 
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In coinitig, as we now do, to the close of the answer to the last imd most material of the 
objections wiich are foreseen j^ainst the proposetl scheme, that objection which que-stions the 
exped^cy of using the English language, it will be proper to call to recollection Avlrnt was 
Btate(TO the first opening of it, — that the jfjrincipfe of communicating our light and know- 
ledge, 


dred thousand of them, were converted to 
** Christianity." 

" That the establishment of tsominanea and 
colleges in America, was one of the moat cfli- 
ciont cau8<!8 of the loss of that country. 

“ That suffering young clergymen (who are 
“ usually of pleasurable habits.) to ovor-riin the 
“ interior of bidia, would be dangerous, and 
“ prove ultimately do.siructivc to the Company’s 
“ interest." 

Second Clast. “ The scheme would bo un- 
** successful. It is extravagant to ho|M3 for the 
conversion of the natives. They are invincibly 
“ attached to their own castes ; their pn*judicee, 
manners, and habits, are all against a change." 
** It is vain to attempt to ovoreorae prejudices 
“ fixed by the practice of ages, far exeec^ding 
the time in which Britons had any idea of 
“ religion at all. 'I'lie attempt, is, in these views, 
“ idle, absurd, and impractieable.” 

“ Only the dregs of the people can ho con- 
“ verted { they will pretend eonversion, and dis- 
“ grace Christiwiity." 

“ The higher and more respeetablo natives are 
“ people of the purest muritlily, and strietest 
‘‘ virtue, (this was said only by one speaker, who 
** know little of India.) 

“The services of religion arc devoudy per- 
“ formed in the Compan/s s<'ttlem('nt8 ami .8liip.s, 
‘ cr by clergymen or laymen, and their eoe' 

‘ siasi •stablishmeiiis are -.udie 
Tfttrd Class. **'V\H'svlmMirouldhesT^ii'Hswe. 
* Thu expense would be enormous, iiilolernble ; 
‘ one, two, or three hundred thousand poimds." 

Fourth Class. “ lln* .Mihemo would bo iin- 
‘ limited, in respect of the numbers and qnulitl- 
‘ eutious of lh(' inissionancs,” 

All these objections will be found nlniuly an- 
«werod in the tt'xt. A few brief remarks upon 
nay however be proper, and will be Huffi- 
cient lietv. 

1". The objections urged in gen(*rnl tenn.*;, are 
inorely dojdamalory. 'rbey areueroiojainied by 
no n‘usuuing.s oi* elueidaiions. But the jtrmoiple 
wbie.b ihev censure as the most wild, extrav 
glint, unjust itiuhie, mi.sehievous, dangerous, ube- 
le»s, impiditie, that over was suggested by the 
most visionary siH-culator, it the principle of the 
Gospel itself. 

The (losptd was propagated by missionaries ; 
missionaries planted it in the ditTermit euiiiitri«‘8 
of Kuro()C. Almost all those eonntHes liave, in 
imitation of tlu‘ same practice, sent missionaries 
into infidel parts : and how is it pfissible for men 
to communieatc it otherwise ? In tin's kingdom, 
two societies arc establishi'd by royal eluirter, ibr 
propagating the Gosp(d in Heathen land.s ; nml 
there is a 1hir*l society of long standing, em- 
pluvod in the same object, which enrolls among 
its members many of the most emiuent pfr.son> 
of the nation. So inneh for theantlipiity, antho- 
rity, and goueml acknowledgment of this prin- 
ciple, wliich is incited as if nothing like it Imd 
ever bwm lienrd of before. 

2''. it is obvious, that the first and second 
clasMis of specific objections, niUiluteagain.-t each 
other. Since the scheme proposes only n pacific 
exposition of Christian truths, it cannot bi* both 
dangerous and uii8uece.8Hful. The danger is 
avowedly founded mainly, if not wholly, on the 
supposition of success. If smoiess therefore is 
not to bo hoped for, where is the danger? And 
again, if tho scheme really threatens so much 
(4,45.) 


danger, what becomes of tho argument against 
success ? 

These contradictory objections cannot both be 
just. The some speaker how'over, who is reporled 
to have **■ thanked GotT' that the converBion of tin- 
natives would be a matter of impracticability, 
strenuously opposed the scheme on this ground, 
that the raomont they and wc came to hold one 
faith there would be an end of our supremacy in 
the East: but if be thought it impracticable to 
convert them to our faith, with wluit reason could 
ho urge the danyer which would follow from such 
conversion as a serious and alarming objection ? 
Wlien tho wnwe does not exist, neither can that, 
which con only fiow Irom it as its ejfcet. 

.T‘. The principle of not coinmuni'eating to the 
Hindoos tM Christian religion, lest this should in 
fits end, destroy our government over them, is how- 
ever here fairly acknowledged and argued upon. 
Tho establishment of seminaries and college!, in 
our American colonies, is in the .same .spirit 
odverteil to in a way of warning ; as if Chris- 
tianity had produced the revolution Ihei'o, wlien 
in fact they were men of infidid opinions, w'ho 
planned Isith the American and Frencli revolu- 
tions. 

'J’he reason assigned in jiislifieation of this pre- 
cautionary primnple also deserves attentiou ; 

beenuse holding one religion is the most strong 
“ common cause with nmiikiiul." If the pro- 
posal had been that tbe Knglisb sbemid bcfonie 
converts to Ilindooisro, Ibis argument might iuivo 
bi*eii vv'cli plact-d ; but applied to the pre.seiit 
.«-elieme, it can only operate in favour of it. 

4"*. It is curious to find it alleged among the 
arguments against tho projioscd elnuses, that 
some of tln3 IliiulooM were too good, and others 
too bad to be eonvei't(*U. 

Thi.s was advanced by onlyone gmilleinan.littie 
ne.rjuaintcd wdlh India, whose speech happening 
by a eonmioii newspaj»er to ri-aeh the lleverend 
Mr. Swart y, already not iced as long a missionary 
«»f distinguUhed reputation in tin* 'ranjore and 
Triebinopoly di.stricls, produird from liim a vin- 
dication of the eomluet and effect of tbe mi.'-siou 
in which be is eoneerned; a viiidicaiiun framed 
iudenl in modest and Bimple tiWs, suitable to the 
eharacterofthe writer, but higJily honourable to 
(he cause) of missioiiH. and though he intended it 
not, to Ills own. This piece, too good to be. 
concealed, has l)een printed in tho Transactiun.s 
of the £ngli.-di Society for promoting Christian 
Knowlcdgu, and ii copy of it i.s given in the 
Apfamdiv. 

The assertion of the same siicaker, that (bo 
higher natives of India an*. iK-ople of the pun-st 
morality ajid strictest virtue, is altogether m-w, 
and in palpable opposition to testimony am) ex- 
pm'ieiiee. l-ptm tlio Gospel Hcheme no man is too 
good or too bad for the benefits it proposes ; and 
there is a very large f lass between the best and 
(ho worsts of whom the speaker took no notice. 
His other assertion, that the ceremonies of reli- 
gion, or the MTV ioc of the Common-prayer Book, 
were vvitli great deitmey and devotion rt‘giilurly 
2 »crformed by laymen on board the C'tuiqmny’s 
ships, and on laud, in places when- there hap- 
ptmed to Ik! no clergyman, is a topic for ridicule, 
if the sutjjoct were not. of so serious n kind ; the 
reverse of this assertion being so notorious. And 
is there no u&e for a minister of ndigion, but to 
perform a ceremony, or to read a form of prayer 
once a week ? 
m 4 
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ledge, and tbe clia/mul or mode of commmucation, were two distinct things j that the 
admission of the fonner did not depend on the choice which ini^t he made of the latter, 
and was alone absolutely eontended for. The channel of the Englisii language, however, 
has l)(jen preferred, In the present jilan, as being deemed the most ample and eSctual ; 
and though new, also safe and higlily advantageous. Against this channel, however, the 
writer thinks it possible, that rductanci^^niay remain when arguments are obviated. 
Strongly ofi he is himself pereunded, that great and peculiar advantages would flow from 
it, he nevertheless wmnld do injustice to the cause for which he pleads, if he were to sus- 
pend it *5 Hua-(‘ss entirely upon the adoption of this mode. Tlie channel of the country 
languages, though less spndoua, less clear, less calculated to transmit the general light of 
our opinions, (Uir iu*ts and sciences, loss free also for the conveyance of the light of religion 
itself, is nevertheless so far capable of rendering this last and most iinix)rtwt service, in 
wdiich ans essentially involved all the other projwsed meliorations, that if the question 
were betw’con making no attempt {>r making it in this way, undoubtedly there could he no 
hesitation, I’his mode ought by no means to be declined or neglected, if there were no 
otlu'r. Tlirough i.he medium of the country languages, though more (Hmtractod, more 
diiri, nml <listant, still something may he done, and that in a concern which is of the last 
importance to present and to future liappiness. But in choosing this method, more instru- 
iru‘nis DUght necessarily to be employed ; ami then the meliorations wliich are so much 
wnntcd u\ay iu time bo partly effected ; and tlie ai)prohen8ionB which some may entertain 
from the diffusi<m of tlie English langtioge, will have no plmje. But still it must be main- 
tained, that for every great puri)oae of the ]»roposed scheme, the introduction and use of 
that language wmild be most eflectual ; and the exclusion of it, the Joss of unspeakable 
benefits, "iitid a just subjet‘t of extreme regret. 


THl 'S, we trust, it luis been evinei'd, that altlurngh nitiny excellent iraprovemonta have 
of late years bei'n made in the govemimuit of our Indian territories, the moral diameter 
and e(mdiiion of the natives of them is extremely deprsu’c*d. and that the stnte of society 
iinnmg that j>eopl(3 is, in (jonsequonce, wreb*he(l These evils have been shewn to lie be- 
yoml th(' reach of our regulations, merely political, however gooil ; they liave ln'e'o trneed 
to their civil and religious institutions; they have }>eeu proved to inlierti in the general 
sjiirit ami many ]K>.sil.ive enactments of their laws, and more powerfully still in the false, 
eoiTupt. inquire, extravagant, and ridiculous principles and tenets <»f thidr religion. Upon 
any ofthes.* jjoiuts, it is conceived, that pemons who either form their opinion, from actual 
obs(*-rviiiion, or from the ciUTeni oftewtimony, will not gi*eatly (bffer; shades of distinction 
there may Is* between thorn, l)iit no substantial radical coutraric.tv. A ri'ineciy has been 
jiroposed foi' tliesi* (ivils ; — the introduction of our light and knowk'dge among that lM‘nighted 
people, cMjiecially tin* pure, salutaiy, wiw* principles of our divine religion. That remedy 
has appeart'd to be in its n.ature suitable and aihjipnib*; the practicability also of apjdying 
it has been suflidently cst!d»lished ; our obligation to iuij>art it bus been argued, we would 
liojx*. eonviiieingly, from the jmst effects <»f our administration iu those countries, fr<»m the 
more Imperious consideration of the duties we owe to tbe people of them as our subjects, 
ami from out own evident interest, as involved ami consulted in their welfart'. Our obli- 
gjitioii has been likewiise urged from another argument, the authority and coimnund of that 

true 


'I’lii* ohjectioiis nrg(‘il on the gronml of 
the oriheselaJino, the ttnlimilnl 

mitiihc.rs of the rh'T'jy that would be sent, tlnar 
iitiproprr riiarsictcr. und/Z/rir rovhiff through ihr 
covntrg, all fua ujiom us»ninptionR not only un- 
wavrimtcd, but coiitr/ulicted hy tin: ttiin>r of the 1 
rliinsuH th«'iii>cl\cs. and in oppo-^ition to the die- j 
tales ol' common sense. J'lie Directors of tlin 
C(»rn])any were, thf»n.selvc.s to he entrusted with 
the execution of the whome ; tlioy wen* to judge 
of the number of iniKsionarit’s sufficient, they 
viw’uw Was it t 

abK-, thill tin 

to a length hurlheiisome or dangerous to the 
('ompany ? Was it conceiMihle that they wmuld 
liiive suUerod jnissionsiries to rainlde, at Uwir 
pleasure, llirough thceouniKy, if the uiissiofiaries 
scut "lioiil'l have been men so disposed? but can 
it ho imagined, that tho friend.s of the seliciuo 
and the re-'puctahle iiutlioritics whoso testimonials 
ivere to n ndor ihe mi''?ionarios n‘eeivahle by 
tlie (.jom])aiiy, (not to force them into their 
employ,) would luivc had so little regard to tho 
succes-, of their own object, as to wleet imrsons 
the least likely to ]»romole it? lu fact, tin* 
ilangm* was of another kind ; so much was left in 
tlic (lisemtion of the Dinjctors that if they .should 
lim e had the disposition, they might also have 
jios-^esscd the pow'er,i ery materially U» thwrart the 
prosecution of tho scheme. And as to the real 


[ number and expense of mi'«.^lonarie.'. at first, the 
former, ifproper persoiw should hjiv(*beeu foumt, 
would jierbapshaM* been thirty ; and the annual 
charge of tln lr oslabliahmenl, including, dwel- 
lings, jirobably about fourteen thou.sand pouinls, 
H*’’, Tpoii the whole ofthi.s discns.sIoii, it ap- 
|)cars U) have been undertaken with a vcheiiiont 
deteriiiinalion against the prine.i|)lti of introducing 
Christianity among our Asiatic siibject.s ; hut 
withoul much previous consideration, or a large 
ae.f|uaintanco with its bearing.s and relation.s, still 
lo.'S with a dispassionate temper of mind ; for 
^ ubversive of each oIImt, ns-uirtions 

palpably erroneous, assumptions clearly imwar- 
rantublo, were pressed into the o]>po.sition ; the 
que.sti(m was argued chiefly upon a partial view 
of8u|)j)osed political expediency, and tho bupreiiio 
irnpurtnuce, authority, and eomiuand, of C'liris- 
tiaiiity, were left i»ut of sight. 

It ought to be reinarlvi’d, iijion the second of 
the two resolutions ptisseil in the House of Com- 
mons, Uiat the maintenance of achajilainoii board 
every Bhij) of considcnihlc size, employed in the 
long navigation to and from India, was the early 
spontaneous practice of tlu* Comjmny, and on- 
joined to them in the charters of King William 
and Queen Aune, the e,lHu.‘4(*s of which, respect- 
ing this point, tho said resolution did no more 
than revive. 
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IM««H#Qii«^ba!db^«».]iavi6vQiirielv6|ith«bap|ii^^ As tli^ lesdihig 

•abjeotof been iiatentkmidly trebled i^polidcal grounds, the arga- Ho. 1. 

sneaked iiMiiot been insitted xma 9 ^ graet length ; b^it ellits just lightt are , . “ , 

fdesc^ Hi and it u trniiscende&t 'gJEJjTjP' 

Kotbiqg it would seem besides these intiaiisje'propettHs of the proposed measure, and ES*Sf^ 
these powerful extraneous motives, can b^ iljpsBi^ to recommend the adoption of it. Yet Snbjeets. 
idnoe some psseoas have appeared to thiniPbat the ixoprovements whick thej allow to be 
Ukeljr from the proseeution of the suggested stdieme might, hy p^uoing a course of 
inovean^ prospee^, at length open the way to consequences un&voufable to we stability of 
our Indian poeseanonsj these conoeived oonsequences have also been larg^dy examined ; and 
if the whdte of the reasoning used by the writer has not been emmeons, they have been 
found to iwscdve themselves at last into mere, tq^prehennons^ conjeeturef, and general 
sumuiCSi wbi^ the causes assigned for them seem so little to wbrjunt, that in proportion 
to iihe degree in which those causes may actually exist, efihets prt^i^us to the permanence, 
as well as prosperity of our Eastern dominion, effeots more propidons than our present 
system can gworate, ma^ rather bii expected from them; as indeed it would not be less a 
pbrnunnenon in the political than in the natural world, that from a root the most excellent, 
the worst fruit should be produced. The principle also upon which such consequences are 
objected, and the improvement of our Heathen subjects opposed, the principle of beeping 
th^ for ever in darkness and error, lest our interest should suffer by a change, has been 
shovm to be utterly inadmissible in a moral view, as it is likewise contrary to all just 
policy. 

In reaeotting ebout things future and condngont, the writer would wish to stand remote 
from whatever should have the appearance of dogmatical decision, which indeed is not the 
rightof even superior penetration, and to speak with that diffidence of himself, and deference 
for others, whidi so well become him ; he would wish to speak for no cause further than 
the truth wilt bear him out; but the views he entertains of the present subject afford him 
no other conclusions than those he has advanced, and in them he thinks he is well supported. 

That a great remedy is wanted; that we have on excellent one in our hands ; that it is our 
duty, on general and special grounds, to apply it ; all these arc, in his apprehension, posi- 
tions nearly self-evident ; from these alone a strong presumption, he conceives, arises, that 
it must be our interest to make the application; and if cogent specific reasons are further 
adduced to prove, that our interest would, in fact, thus be promoted, opposition to this 
scheme ought, iu his opinion, to be justified by ai^uments very clear and very powerful ; 
and such, he must honestly say, he Jtas not been able to discover. 

Ikts subject has not hitherto received a formal consideration ; but the objection which 
would reskt all improvement, lest future inconvenience should arise from it, necessarily 
brings on tills decisive question, whether we shall, in all time to come, passively leave our 
subjects in the darkness, error, and moral turpitude in which they now grovel, or shall com- • 
municate to them the li^ht of truth, and the means of melioration, and of happiness personal 
and social ? The ques&n may more properly be, — whether we should keep our subjects in 
their present state ? For if improvement ought not to be communicated to them, wc should 
not be merely passive, but be careful to exclude it; os on the other hand if it ought to be 
communicated, or if it is posrible that any rays of light may fortuitously break in upon 
them, we should not leave the task to others, or to chance, hut be ourselves the dispensers 
of the new principles they receive, and regulate the administration of them. This question 
then is to determine the grand moral and political principle, by which we slmll hencefoi*th, 
and in all future generations, govern and deal with our AsiaHj subjects : Whether wo shall 
make it our study to impart to them knowlcd^, light, and happiness ; or under the notion 
of holding them more quietly in subjection, s^ll seek to keep them ignorant, corrupt, and 
mutually Injurious, as they are now ? The question is not, whether we shall resort to any 
persecution, to any comptdsioa, to any sinister means -No : the idea has been frequently 
oiselaimed ; it is an odious idea, abhorrant from tlie spirit of true religion ; but whether,* 
knowing as we do the falsehood and impiety of idolatrous polytheistic superstitions, know- 
ing the cruelties, tBe immoralities, the degrading extravagancies and impositions of the 
Hindoo system, we shall silently and calmly leave them in ul the fulness of their operation, 
without teUing our subjects, who ought to be oar ohildl^en, that they arc wrong, that they 
are deluded, and hence plunged into many miseries ? Whether, instead of rationally, 
mildly explaining to them the divine principles of moral and religious truth, which have 
raisea us m the scale of being, and are the foundation of all real goodness and happiness, we 
shall wink at the stupidity which wo deem profitable to us ; and as gtivernors, be in effect 
the oonservatenrs of that system which deceives the pecqile? WTiether, in a word, wc shall 
do all this merely from fear, lest in emerging from i^oranoc and error, they should be less 
easy to. rule, and our dominion over them be ez90|Mm to any risk. 

The wisdinp, as well as the fairness of such a procecoin^, must also be determined ; 
whether on the whole it would be the best policy for our ownmterest, even if we look only 
to the natural operation of things : and here at least we sbcnld be careful and clear ; for if 
we mistake our interest, wo lose our all, the very thing to which we sacrifice other con- 
siderations: 


* To ffiaaUow rither the fitness of our leligica 
as a remedy, or our obUgatioa to promote the 
knowledae of would be to differ firom the rea- 
soning mihis essay in first principles ; and such 


a difference^ if any mind were iAflusneed by it to 
resist tho projected communication, onsbt in 
candour to be aVowed. 
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ifderadoqB; etjiad^llyit ahonld be pondered, whndwr Ixilitnng tb« aond gwWdWlM pf 
*• the worW, ive can exfect the approbation and cnatinoad anpport qf the acqprem^ ^ 
AftiLfit willingly I«j<inie#cmg in so ranch error, iq tnnnh mcqfal mA p<^^1ipal «vi|, wW so iRtuiy 
means for the alleviation of them are in our power, 

.„:^iy ssi These are the inquiries which tliis suliject preetoti; the Inquiries whioh fidelity to it» 
and to all the interests involved in it, wou^not j^mnt the writer to fupprasi when he 
ori|pn4iy considered it ; and the same motl^ to which he may add, the duty of the atetidn 
wherein he has since bad the honour to be placed, forbid him to heap tlmm hack now : Bpt 
does he in stating them, mean to point them offenstvoly to any individual of bo^ of 
No,-^far from itj tiicy wore, nt nr«t, penned as they are now delivaredt in good will and 
with a general aim : in thi? great question he strives rather to abstract his fai^ 
6rom personal recollections ; and if it glances involuntarily at the idea of an^ one who he 
fears may not accord with his sentiments, if he should especially dread to ilod among 
nuch any whom he fairtiqularly respects and loves, it is a painihl wound to IMs feeliime. 
He cannot wish to offend or to dispute, — ^he has no objecu to serve by such means : an7|s 
sqfficiemly aware of the situation in which a work of this nature may place hiim hotb in 
Europe and in India, never to have brought it forward bnt hrom some Serious seme 
of duty. This question is a general one; if it seem to carry in it any reorospeotivaoensimt^ 
that censure applies to the country and to the age. Circumstances have now csolled ihra 
more particular consideration of it, and of the result of that consideration he ente^trins 
enc;nura^ing hopes. He will not allow himaidf to believe, that when so many noble and 
hcneficial ends may he served by our possession of an empire in the East, we wall cantent 
ourselves Avith the meanest and the least, and for the sake of this, frustrate all ^e rest. 
He trusts wc shall dare to do Justice, liberal justice, and be persuaded, that this principle 
will carr}^ us to greater heights of prosperitjs than the precautions of a selfUh policqr. 
rutnre events are inscrutable to the keenest speculation, hut the path of duty is open, the 
tiuM* prenont is ours. I3y planting our language, our knowledge, our opinions, and our 
religion, in our Asiatic territories, we shall pul a great work beyond the reach of contin- 
gencies ; we shall probably have wedded tlic inhabitants of those territories to this country ; 
hut at any rate, wc shidl have done an act of strict duty to them, and a lasting service to 
mankind. 

Jti considering the afiairs of the w'orld as under the control of the supreme Disposer, <md 
those dibtant territories, as hy ntrungi* events, providentmlly put into our hands, is it not 
reasonable, is it not necessary, to conclude that they Averc giA'cn to us, not merely that we 
mtghl dr.iw an annual profit iVoiu tlu'ru, buttliat avo might difTusc among their inhabitants, 
long sunk iu darkness, vice, and inis<u*v, (he light and the benign induences of truth, the 
blessings of AA'ell-regiiluled society, the improvements and tlie comforts of active industry ? 
Ami that iii ])rudently and sincerel}’ endeavouring to answer these ends, Ave may not only 
humbly hope for some rneustirc of the same success which has usually attended sctious and 
rational attempts for the propagation of that pure and sublime religion which comes from 
Gori, but host s(«cure the protection of His providential government, of which we now see 
such awful marks in the cventfe of the world. 

In every progresaivc step of this work, we shall also aerv'e the original design with which 
we Ajsited India, that design still so important t<* this country,— the extension of our com- 
in^'c. \Vl>y ib it that so few of our matuifactures and commodities arc vended there ? Not 
inwly because the taste of the people is not generally formed to the U^»c of them, but 
bi canse they have not the means «if piirehasing tliem. The pro).>osed improvements would 
iiitrofluce. Doth. As it Is, mv woolhuis, our numufactures in iron, copper, and steel, our 
ch'okfl, watches, and toys oniifferent kinds, our glass-ware, and various other articles are 
admired there, aral would sell in great quantities if the people wore rich enough to buy 
theun Lot iiiA'cntlon be once uwakcntMl among them, let them be roused to improvements 
at home, lot them he led by iridustiy to multiply, as they exceedingly, the excliange- 
^ able productions of their country, let them acquire a relish for the ingenious exertions of 
the human mind iu Europe, for the beauties and refinements, endlessly diversified of 
European art and science, and aac shall hence obtain for ourselves tile sup^dy of four and 
twenty miliioii!« of distant subjects. How greatly aaiU our country be thus aided in rising 
still superior to all her difficuliie#; and how stable, as well as unrivalled, may we hope our 
commcTcv avIII he, when avq thus rear it on right principles, and make it the means of their 
extension ? It might be too i<augumo to form into a wish, an idea most pleasing and 
desirable in itself, that our religion and our knowledge might be difiusod over qtlior ctark 
jAortioiis of the globe, where nature lias been morh kind than human institudons.— 'Fhii ti ' 
the noblest 8|K>;Cie8 pf <^nquest ; and when ver, we may venture to si^, our priud^es and 
language are introduced, our commerce will follow. 

To rest in the present state of things, or to determine that the situadon of our Asiatic 
subjects, and our connexion witli them, arc such as they ought to be for all time to oome, 
seems too daring a condiision : and if a chuime, a gr^t chan^ bo necessary, no tqnon 
can be assigned for its commencement at any &ture period, which will not eqttally, nay, 
more 8troi]^Iy recommend its conirncnoement now. To say, diat things may bo lofi to thjlr 
ovni course, or that our European settlements may prove a sufiicient nursery of mooul and 
religions instruction for the natives, wifi be, in enbet, to declare, that there shall be no 
alteration, at least noeficctual and safe one. 

The Mahumedans, living for centuries intermixed hi great numbers vvith the Hmdoos, 
produced no radical change in their character; not merely because they rendk^ 
selves disagreeable to then* subjects, but beoausit they left those subjects, umitlg 
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I the meteor of a tain ambition ; the Dutch acted upon the principle* of ti selfish com- 
merolal policy ; and these, under which they apparently flourished for a time, have bceii 
^0 oauae of their decline and fall. None of theto nations Bou|;ht to establish themsebes 
in the aifeotionB of their acquired subjects, or to assimilate them to their manners ; and 
those subjects, far from supporting them, rejoiced in their defeat ; some otteiripte they inude 
to instruct the natives, which had their use ; but sordid views overwhelmed their cdbcls. 
It remains for ua to show how we shell be distiugiiislied from these nations in the history of 
mankind; whether conquest shall have been in our hands the means, not merely of dis- 
playing a government uneijualled in India for administrativo justice, kindness, and modera- 
tion^ not merely of increasing the security of the subject and prosperity of tiic country, but 
of advancing social happiness, of meliorating the nioriil state of men, and of extending 
a superior light, further than the Homan eagle ever flew. * 

If the novelty, the impracticability, the danger of the proposed scheme, be urged against 
it, these objections cannot all be consistent ; and the last, which is the only one that could 
hai'c weight, presupposes success. In success would lie our safety, not our danger. Our 
danger must lie in pursuing, from ungenerous ends, a course contracted and illiberal; hut 
in following an opposite course, in comniunicating light, knowledge, and improvement, we 
shall obey the dictates of duty, of pliilauf hropy, and of policy ; we shall take the most 
rational means to remove inherent, great disorders, to attach the Hindoo people to ourselves, 
to ensure the safety of our po3.sc^8ioll6, to cnlumce continually their value to ns, to raise a 
fair and durable monument to the glory of this country, and to increase the happiness of 
the I^an race^ , 


APPENDIX. 

Exacted from the Tranmetiom of thi Society for promotiny Christian Skmoledye, for the 

year 179 ^* 

‘‘ANOTHER letter has been received from Mr. Swartz, dated at Ttinjore, February 
** intli, 1794, which l?eiiig of n particularly interesting nature, the Society judge fit 
“ to produce at length. As moreover the Society, aFtcr forty years experience, have had 
“ constant reason to approve of Mr. SwaalzV integrity and veracity as acoiTesponrlent,his 
“ seal as a jpromoter of Christian knowledge, and his labours os a missionary, tiu^y bike this 
“ opportunity of acknowledging his faithful services, and rccommemling ’his letter to ilie 
“ consideriitiou of the Public, as containing u just statement of facts relating to ihe rni-rion, 
believing that Mr. Swartz is incapable of departing from truth, in the minutest 
“ partionJar. 


To the Reverend Dr, Gaskin, Secretary to the Society for promoting Christian Kmwledge. 

Reverend and Dear Sir, Tanjorc, February 1-% 1794. 

AS His Majesty’s seventy-fourth regiment is partly stationed at Taujore. and partly at. 
Vallam, six Euglii<h miles distant from Tanjorc., we cornnionJy go ouec in a week to \'ailam, 
to perform divine service to four companies of that regin leut. 

When 1 lately went to tlxat place, the 210tli numlwr of a newspaper, called the Courier, 
FHday Evening, May 24th, 1793, was communicated to mo. 

In that paper 1 found a {>aragmph, delivered by Mr. Montgomerie Campbell (who came 
oat to India with Sir Arcliibald Campbell, in the station of a private secretary) wherein my 
name was mentioned in the following manner : 

“ . Mr. Montgomerie Campbell gave his decided vote against the clause, and reprobated 
“ the Idea of converting the Oentoos. It is true, missionaries have made proselytes of the 
Parriars ; but they were the lowest order of people, and had even degraded the religion 
thCfy professed to embrace. 

** Sir* Swartz, whose character was held so deservedly liigh, could not have any reason to 
** bcfoat of the purity of his fdlowers : (hey were proverbial for their profligacy. An instance 
occurred to his recollection, perfectly in point; — he had been preaching for many hours, 
“ to this caste of proo^vtes, on the heinousness of theft, and in the heat of his discourse, 
“ taken off Jus stock, when t^t and his gold buckle were stolen by one of his virtuous and 
** enlightaiied cton^ogaiton* lb sneh a description of native^ did the doctrine of the 
mismoiriss opcfuts. Men of high caste would spurn at the ioca of changing the religion 
of thiir 

(44*.) n2 As 
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As this is found in a publio paper, 1 iboupflit it would not displease tSte 

Ko. 1> HonourablB Societj to make a few bbsorvataons on it; not to boast (wbieb I detest) but to ’ 
« *"*T « \ dedare the |ia»n truths and to defend my brethren and myself 

Gcaat's About seventeen years ago, wben I resided at !Ani^Kfu§9a/^^ I visited the co^rc^pslioii 

3eiety ia Asm. Xanjore. In tny road, 1 arrived very oarly^ at a village wbioh is inhabited by CoUariet, a 
set of people who are infomous for stealing ; even the name of a GoUary (or better, Kdlkii^ 
signifietfa a thief. 

These CoUaries make nightly oxonrsions, in order to rob. They drive away bulloeks 
and sheep, and whatever they can find; for which outrage, they annually pay fifteen hundred 
chalcr, or seven hundred and fifty pagodas, to the Rajah. 

Of caste of people, many live in the Tanjore countiy, still more in Tondixnan'a 
country, and likewise in the Nabob's country. 

Wlien 1 arrived at one of those villages called Pudaioor, I took off mv stock, patting it 
upon a sand-bank. Advancing a little to look out for the man who carried my linen clothes, 

1 was regardless of the stock, at which time, some thievish boys took it away. Not one 
grown person was present When the inhabitants, heard of the theft, they desired me to 
confine all those boys, and to punish them as severely as I pleased. 

But I reftised to do that, not thmking that the trifle whi^ 1 had lost was worth eo .muoh 
trouble. 

That such boys) whose fathers are professed thieves, should commit a thefts can be no 
matter of wonder. 

All the inhabitants of that village were Heathens; not one Christian family was found 
therein. >, 

Many of our gentlemen, travelling through that village, have been robbed. 

The trifle of a buckle 1 did therefore not lose by a Christian^ as Mr. Montgomerie 
Campbell will have it, but by Heathen boys. 

Neither did 1 preach at that dme: Mr. Mongomerie Campbell says that I preached two 
hours : 1 did not so much as converse with any man. 

This poor story, totally misrepresented, is alleged by Mr. Montgomerie Compel to 
prove the profligacy of Christians, whom he called, with a sneer, virtuous and enligMmed 
people. 

If Mr. Montgomerie Campbell has no better proof, conclusion is built upon a bad 
foundation, and I shall not admire his logic : truth is against him. 

Neither is itr true, that the best part of those pe^le who hav^ been instructed are 
Parriars, Had Mr. Montgomerie Campbell visited, even once, our church, be would 
have observed that more than two thirds were of ike higher caste ; and so is it at Train 
quebar and Vepeiy. 

Our intention is not to boast ; but this 1 may safely say, that many of those people who 
have been instructed, have left this world with comfort, and with a well-grounded hope of 
everlasting life. 

That some of those who have l)een instructed and baptized, have abused the benefit of 
instructiou is certain. But all sincere servants of Ood, imy even the Apostles, have expe- 
rienced this grief. s 

It is asserted, that a missionary is a disgrace to any country. Lord Macartney, and the 
late General Coote, would have entertained a very different opinion. They, and many 
other gentlemen, know and acknowledge, that the missionaries have been beneficial to 
government, and a comfort to the countix. 

This 1 am able to prove, in the strongest manner. Many gentlemen who live now 
in England, and in this country, would corroborate my assertion. 

That the Reverend Mr. Geri^S has been of eminent service to Cnddalore, every gentle- 
man, who was at Cuddalore at the rime when the war broke out, knows. He was the 
instrument, in the hands of Providence, by which Cuddalore was saved from plunder and 
bloodshed. 

He saved many gentlemen from becoming prisoners to Hyder, which liord Macartney, . 
kindly acknowledge * 

When Negapatnaui, that rich and populous city, fell into the deepest poverty, by the 
unavoidable consequenoes of war, Mr. Oerickd behaved like a father to the distressed 
people of that city. He forgot that be had a family to provide for. Many impoverished 
faniuieB were supported by him ; so that when 1, a lew monins ago, preached and administered 
the sacrament in tliat place, 1 saw many who owed their, and their children’s lives, to his 
disinterested core. Surely this, my friend, could not be called a dii^race to that place. 
When the Honourable ^cSety ordered hita to attend the congregaUon at Madras, all 
lamented his departure. A]^d at Madras, he is estemexi by the governor, and many other 
gentlemen, to this day. 

It is a most dimgreeable task to speak of oneself. However, I hope that the Honourable 
Society will not look upon some observations which 1 am to make, as a vain and sinful 
boasting, but rather as a n^ssaiy self-defence. Neither of the missionaries, nor many of 
the Christians have hurt the welfare of the county. 

In the time of war, the fort of Tanjore isof hi u distressed condition. A powerful enemy 
was near ; the people in the Fort, numerdur; and not provision even for tlm ffarriwn. There 
was grain enough in the country, but we luid no bullocks to bring it into the Fort. When 
the country people formerly, brought paddy {rice in the husk) into the Fort, the rapacious 
dobashes deprived them od their due pay. Hence all ctmfidenee was lost; so tDatthe 
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iniiabiefHitB drove awey their cattle^ refuwng to agaiet the Fort The late Rajah ordered, . 

nay entmted the people, by his managers, to omne and help us; but all was b vain* 

At last the Bajah said to one of our prbcipal gentlemens ** We all, you and I, have lost 
our credit; let us try whether the inhabitants will trust Mr, Swarts.” Accordingly, he sent ^viag the Con- 
me a blank p^^, empowering me to make a proper agreement with the people. Here was mtion ^ our 
no time for hesitation. The sepoya fell down as dead people, being emaciated with hunger; Asiatic Sttlgeots. 
our Streets were lined with dead corpses every morning; our condition was deplorable. 

I sent, therefore, letters every where round about, promiang to pay any one with my own 
hands; and to pay them for any bullock which might be taken by the enemy. In one ^r 
two days, I got above a thousand bullocks, and sent one of our catechiefb, and other 
Christians, into the country. They went at the risk of tneir lives, made all possible huste, 
and brought into the Fort, in a very short time, eighty thousand l^ams (of rice.) By this 
means, the Fort was saved*. When all was over, T paid the people (even with some money 
which belonged to others), made them a small present, and sent them home. 

The next year, when Colonel Broltbwaite, with his whole detachment, was taken prisoner, 

Miyor Alcock commanded tliis Fort, and behaved very kindly to die pour starving people. 

We were then, the second time, in the same miserable condition. The enemy always 
invaded the country w'hen the harvest was nigh at hand I was again desired to tiy my 
former expedient, and succeeded, llio people knew that they were not to be deprived of 
their pay, iJiey therefore came with their cattle. But now die danger was greater, as the 
enemy was very. near. The Christians conducted the biiahitants to proper places, surely 
witli no small danger of losing their lives. Accordingly they wept, and went, and supplied 
the Fort with grain. When the inhabitants were paid, I strictly inquired whether any of 
the Christians had taken from them a present. They idl said, No, no; as wo were so regu- 
larly paid, we offered to your catechist a cloth of siuall value, but he absolutely refused it. 

But Mr. Moii^omerie Campbell says, that the Christians are profligate to a proverb. 

If Mr. Montgomerie Campbell was near me, 1 would explain to him who arc the pro- 
fligate people who drain the country. When a dubash, in the space of ten or fifteen years, 

8crapc|^;ether two, three, or four lacks of pagodas, is not this extortion a high degree of 
profligj^? 

Kay, government was obliged to send an order, that three of those Gentoo dubashes 
should quit the Tanjore countir. 'fhe enormous crimes committed by them, filled the 
countiy with complaints; but 1 mive no mind to enumerate them. 

It is asserted, that the inhabitants of tlie country would suffer by missionaries. 

If the missionaries are sincere Cliristions, it is impossible that the inhabitants should 
sutler any damage by them, if they cu'e not what they profess to be, they ought to bo 
dismissed. 

When Sir Archibald Campbell was governor, and Mr. Montgomerie Campbell his private 
secretary, the inhabitants of uie Tanjore country were so miserably oppressed by the manager 
and the Madras dubashes, that they quitted the country: of course, all cultivation ceased. 

In the month of June, the cultivation should commence; hut nothing was dune, even at 
the beginning of September. Every one dreaded the calamity of a famine. I entreated the 
Kajali to remove that shameful oppression, /ind to recal the inhabitants. He sent them 
word, that justice slioold be done to them; but they disbelieved bis promises. He Uicn 
desired me to write to them, and to assure them, that he, at my intercession, would show 
kindness to them. 1 did so. All iiranediately returned; and first of all, the Kallar (orw 
they ore commonly called, Collanes) believed my word, so that seven tliousand men came 
back on one day. The odier inhabitants followed tlieir example. When I exhorted them 
to exert themselves to the utmost, because the time for cultivation w'as almost lost, they 
replied in the following manner : ** As you have showed kindness to us, you shall not have 
reason to repent of it; we intend to work night and day, to show our regard for you.” 


Sir Arclubald Campbell was happy when he heard it; and we had the satisfaction of 
having a better crop than die preceding year. 

As there was horaly any administration of justice, I begged and entreated the Rajah to 
establish justice in his counUy, ** Well,” said he, “let me know wherein mjr people are 
oppressed.*^ I did so. He immediately consented to my proposal, and told bis manager, 
Uiat he should feel his indignation, if the oppression did not cease immediately. Tlut as 
he soon died, he did not see the execution. ' 


When the present Rajah began his reign, 1 put Sir Archibald Campbell in mind of that 
necessary point. He desired me to make a plan for a court of justice, which 1 did; but 
It was soon neglected by the servants of the Rajah, w'ho commonly sold justice to the best 
bidder. ^ 

When the Honourable Company took possession of the country, during the war, the plan 
for introducing justice was re-assumed; by which many people were made happy. But 
when the country was restored to the Hajah, tho former irregularities took place. 

Daring the assumption, government desired me to assist the gentlemen colleotoi's. The 
district towards the west of Tanjore hod been very much neglected, so that the water-courses 
bad not been cleansed for the last fifteen years. I proposed that the collector should 
advance five.bundred pagodas to cleanse those water-courses. ^Tlie gentlemen consented if 
1 would inspect the business, llie work was begun and finished, being inspected by 
Christians. All that part of the country rejoiced in gettixig one hundred thousand kalams 
(m) ^ n a . (of 
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(of rice) iQoiv than before. The iahabitanCi confeifed^ that> initoad of one kalotfi i tb^ 
Dovren^^or. 

No imiMibxtaut has suffered by Christians; none has complained of it* On the contcaiy, 
one el the rMtest inhabitants said to me; ** Sir» if yon send a person to nsi send ns one 
nbo has leamed all your ten commandments;** for be« and many imndred inbabitantSi bad 
bm present srhon 1 eaploinod the Christian doctrine to Heathens and Christiana 

inhabitants dread the conduct of a Madras dubasL Ibese people lend money to 
the Rajah» at an exorbitant interest) and then are permitted to coueet dieir money and 
interest) in an appointed district It is needless to mention the conseqnenoea 
m When thq ColIorieS committed great outrages in their plundering expeditions, sepoys 
irere sent out to adjust matters ;• tmt it bad no effect. Qovemment desired me to inquiie 
into timt thicvisii busineia 1 therefore sent letters to the head Oollaries ; they appeared; 
vre fbund out, in some degree, how much the Taigore, and Tondiimaa*8, and the Nabob's 
Collaries had stolen ; ana we insisted upon restoration, which was done accordingly. At 
last, aU gave it in wnting, that diey would steal no more. This promise they kept very 
well for eight months, and then they began their old work; however, liot os before. Had 
tliat Insp^fion over their conduct been continued, they might have been made useful 
people. I insisted upon (their) cultivating their fields, whioh they really did. But if the 
demands become exorbitant, they have no resource they think, hut that of plunderifig. 

At last some of those thievish Collaries desired to be instnicteil. 1 said, ** 1 am obliged 
to mstruct you; but 1 am afraid that yon will l)ecomo very bad Christians.** Their pro- 
mises were lair. 1 instructed them; and when they had a tolerable knowledge, 1 baptiaed 
them. Having baptized them, 1 exliorted them to steal no more, but to work industrioutly* 
After that,'! visited them; and having examined their knowledge, 1 desired to see their 
work. 1 observed, with pleasure, that their fields were excellently cultivated. ** Now,** 
sain *, ** core thing remains to be done. You must pay your tribute readily, and not wait 
till it is exacted by militar}' force,** whicli otherwise is tlicir custom. Soon after that, 
1 found that they paid ofi' thrir tribute exactly. 

The only complaint against tliose Chilian Oolmries was, that they refused t^to upon 
plundering expeditions, as they hod done before. fP> 

Now I am well awarei duit some will accuse me of having boasted. 1 confess the cshaige 
srillingly, but lay all the blame upon those who have constrained me to commit that folly. 

1 mmht have enlarged m^ account; but fearing that some characters would havesnfibred 
by it, 1 stop here. 

One thing, however, 1 affirm, before God and man, tlmt if Christianity, in its plain and 
undisguised form, was properly promoted, the couiidy would not suffer, but be benefitted 
by it. 

If Christians were employed in some important offices, they should, if they misbehaved, 
be doubly punished ; but to rgect them entirely, is not rig^t, and discouragetli. 

The glariotis God, and our blessed Redeemer, has commanded his Apostles to praoob 
the Qos^l to all nations. 

The knowledge of Ood, and his divine perfections, and of liis mercy to mankind, may 
be abused ; but there is no other method of reclaiming mankind, than by instructing them 
well. To hope that the Heailiens will live a good life, without knowledge of God, is a 
chimera. 

The praise bestowed^ on tlie Heathens of this country, by many of onr historians, is 
refuted by a close (1 might almost say, sup^cial) inspection of their livea Many bit- 
torioal works are more like a romance than history. Many gentlemen liorc are astonished, 
how some historiaiis Iiave prostitnted tlieir talents by writing fablea 

I am now at the brink of eternity; but to this moment I declare, that I do not repent of 
having spent forty-^hree years in the service of my Divine Master. Wbo knows but Ood 
m^ remove scone of the great obstacles to the propagation of the Gospel? Should a 
reformation take place amongst the Europeaiu^ it would no doubt be tlie greatest blessing 
to the country. 

Those observations 1 beg leave to lay before the Honourable Society, with my bumble 
thanks for all their benefits bestowed on this work, and sincere wishes that their pious and 

S encrous endeavours to dissemioate the knowledge of God and Jesus Christ, may be bene- 
cial t5 many thousands. 

1 am sincerely, 

Revermid and Dear Sir, 

Your affisetionate Brother, and humble Servant, 

C. F, Stoarit, 
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Thc MABau<9 Of HABiwog* Summary of the Opbratiors im Imuia, 
i4th their Ee»ttlti ; from the 80th April 1814 to theSlit Jennary 1888. 

To the Honourable the Court of Dlrectorsi &e. Sec, Sec, 

Honourable Sin: 

NonKiTHaTAVOiRO you having received inforiuatloi), in regular course, respecting all 
the tnuisaetums which took place daring rny administration in India, the particulars would 
unavoidably reach you in so desultory a manner, as that the exigencieB or views by whi^ 
I was i^d^ in many caMs, must be indistinct The impression iias thence been strong on 
my mind, that it was incuinl^nt on me, in due attention to you, to fhmish ludii a statement 
as would enable you to fbrm a clear judgment of my proc^ures, connected with the im- 
pulses which influenced them. 1 beg leave to submit to you an exposition of that nature; 
and I have the honour to remain, wiw the greatest respect. 

Honourable Sirs, your most obedient and obliged servant, 
Gibraltar, 6 May 1888. (signed) 


NO.S. 

InMsrftem 

theliuQaisof 




Op$raHon$ tin India, mih their JlmiUt, from the 80th April 1814 to tbs 
let January 1823. 

THE solicitude whioh any one of just feelings must experience, to prove bis having Lord Hastings' 
adequately fulfiUed an important trust, ought in my case, to be increasecl by the peculiar Sumiiiaiy. 
nature of tlie oiHce whicli I have held. The extent and multiplicity of Its iiincuoiiB are 
little oompreheiided at home ; and still less are those cii'cumstances understood, which called 
upon me for exertions beyond tlie ordinary demands of my situation. If those unusual 
elTorts were not necessary, they either riskt^ improvidently the welfare of the Honourable 
Company, or they were illicit aggressions on weak nnoflendlng Native Powers. It thence 
behoves me to iustify the principle and the prosecution of tlie measures alluded to. The 
expositioSwill be short, because it aims uot at submitting any detail of operations. A state- 
xaent of the ground on which each material determination rested, will enable every one to 
deoide on the equity, as well as prudence, of the course adoptid ; while the general result 
may answer, whether tlie main object of the Honourable Company's financial prosperity was 
duly kept in sight daring tliese complicated transactions. The facts asserted are so aupported, 
os not to admit of controversy. The proofs of tliem are, for the most part, in the han^ of the 
Honourable Court. Wiiere timt is not the cate, the c^ct.il vouclters will be found in the 
Appendix; and, it is hoped, it will appear that, whatsoever were the advanta^ attained 
for the Honourable Company, tlie interests of our country at have been similarly pro- 

moted, the comforts of the Indian population being at the same time signally consulted. 

I entered upon the management or affairs at Calcutta in October 1818* My first view of 
them was by no means pleasing. 'I'lic treasuries of the three Presidencies were in so 
unfurnished a condition, that the insufficiency of funds in them to meet any unusual charges 
(and many such menaced us) excited considerable uneasiness. At that period, the low credit 
of the bonds which had at different tim<^ been issued as the securities for monies borrowed, 
made eventual recourse to a loan seriously discouraging in contemplation. As twelve per 
cent, discount on the above aecurietios was the regplarly computable rate in the market, 
when no immediate exigency pressed upon us, the grievous terms to which we must have 
suberibed for a new supply of that nature in an hour of alarm, could not be disraised to any 
foresight. |Under this embarraament, an attempt had been made by the precediDg Govern- 
ment to provide in a partial degree, for the antimpated difficulties, by curtailing the annual 
disbursement, so as to leave a surplus of receipt. tVlmt are called the Charges Military, 
die provision for all warlike objects, offensive or defensive, had appeared the only head of 
expmditure in which a saving of efficacious magnitude could be mode. The paring-knifo 
was thence applied with rather an uudiscriminating hand to many articles of the military 
establishment, which had till that time been doemea indispensable towuds a tranquil tenure 
of the Gountiy. As it was matter of simple aritlimeticm measurement, the contemplated 
surplus was produced ; but it was attended with circumstances which had not been taken 
into the reckoning. Let it not be supposed that 1 am insinuating a censure on an expedient 
to which Government was {iressingly urged by financial difficulties. The limit within which 
a reduction of disbursement in the military branch would not entail mischief, was perhaps 
not to be computed without trial. As it was, experience showed that liaaard had l>een incurred 
in a degree quite unapprehended. The saving had principally arisen from a great diminu- 
tion of <mr armed force. The operation of snw a measure was not confined to the question 
of sufficiency for eventual defenoe. Nothing would misleed the judgment more than a 
parailel supposed between the employment of the Indian army and that of our military at 
home. The native troops are, in fiiet, the police of India, the Burkundauxea, or armed 
attendants of the Magistrates, being totally inadequate, if hot supported by the regulars. 

Hence, the complication of duties resting upon the soldiery, is so great, as that it is rare 
fiw even half of a battalion to be found at its head-quarters. Occupation of dependent 
. itftticQs, detachments with treasure which is in constant transit, eecort of stores petiodicidly 
despattohedfrom Calcutta to the several provinces, charge of convicts working on the roads^ 

OBstody of prisoners transinitjled from different parts for trial before the Courts of Circuit, 
and gtards over jsi|/i, form a mass of demand wiiich our luliest miiitary complement can barctly 
aMv^. A great num^ of those among whom such duties bad bm divided could not bis 
dSffiWs i mh mthout oanoiig the seiYice to be opprcsmve to the remainder. But ^ere was a 
(445.) n4 fhrther 
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furtbeir (MnueqitMCfr w!b&oh reodewd the bartiien iiktoleralile to the nEtWe floldxtKi Thu.^*’ , 
competeiHi^etBtiengdi involved neorljr an eattinetioQ of thoie leovai whkh it bad bm-m 
custom to grant annually, ibr a proportbn of the men in each ngiment to tint their villam 
The privation of hope to see his connections oceaeionally was insi^nd>]y iihsome 
Bengal Sepoy, usuiUly of high caste: In ^nnequenoe, yetr many in each corps aoliciied 
discharge i&om the service* Unless when in the field, this htdiilgenoe had been uiiifhnnly 
concede on application, os the individual received no bounty on entrance. Of course, there 
was an awkwardness in refusing what had, from praotioe, awumed a colour of right when 
contest was only secretly anticipated by Government, from pardoulars wliiob it wished not to 
divulge. S<f many of tliose who thus petitioned to quit tlio service were veterans approaob- 
ing the period of claim to the invalid pension (the great object of the native soldier), that 
the sacrifice which those men desired to make, exhibited unequivocally the deep discontent 
of the army. I therefore found Government convinced, that perseverance in the experiment 
was too dangerous; and the re-adeptiun of those militair provisions which had been striken 
off would have taken place, even had not another consideration pressed its being done with 
the utmost speed. The disgust of our native troops was so loudly expressed in all quarters, 
that the causes of it were universally canvassed; and as such an extraordinary lessening of 
our military means was ascribed to uneontrolablc necessity, the same inferences of our 
debility were drawn by all the surrounding States. As might have Ijeeu expected, a tone 
and procedure altogether novel had been assumed towards tlie Britirii Government There 
were made over to me, when the reins were placed in my hands, no less than six hostile dis- 
cussions with Native Powers, each capable of entailing resort to arms* It was thence 
obvious, that a beneficial alteration in our pecunia^ condition was not to be effected by 
parting with the sinews of our strength, but by striving to cultivate and render more pro- 
ductive those sources of revenue which wc possessed. In the above-mentioned number of 
angry controversies, no advertence is made to the Pindorries. Communication could not be 
held with those execrable spoilers; yet the atrocity of their cliaracter, though it forbad the 
degradation of negociating with them, could not disparage their inherent force, so as to 
prevent my regarding them even at that juncture, as the most serious of the difficulties 
with which I had to deal. Could the moral call suppressing one of the most dreadful 
scourges that ever afflicted humanity, be put aside, still the task of dispersing an association, 
whose existence was irrecOHcilahle to our ultimate security, as well as to our more immediate 
interests, seemed to me not capable of being long postponed. At the same time, I saw 
tlic intimacy of connexion between the Plitdurries and the Mahrattas so distinctly, as 
to be ceriain that an attempt to destroy the fornicr must InfaliibJy engage us in war with the 
whole bofly of the latter. While the extreme effort was delayed, which our entanglements 
in other quarters mtide unavoidable, it was desirable to impose some check on tlie plunderers. 
The year before my arrival they had ravished part of oiir territories, they had carried off an 
immense booty with impunity, and they were professedly meditating another invasion, every 
military man well comprehending that defensive frontier stations, though heavily expensive 
to the State, were absolutely nugatory against a mounted c*nemy without baggage, following 
at will through a vast expanse of country any line which the mforomlion of the moment 
might nicommend. lltere was a chance that intimations from Gwalior might cause the 
Pindiirries to suspend their inroad. It was ina])i)reciuble to us to stop, if posuble, the pro- 
jected devastation, while we were to be occupied elsewhere: on which account, 1 proposed 
a reraonstance to that Court, on the score of the Pindavries being permitted to arrange within * 
the Maharajah's dominions the preparations for assailing the Uononmblc Company's pro- 
vincca The present unreserved acknowledgement of our supremacy throughout India, will 
scarcely leave credible the then existence of a relative position, which could occasion iny 
being inet in Council by a representation, tliat a romonsiance of the above nature might be 
offensive to Scindia, and that nothing ought to be ventured which could give him umbrage. 
Such, however, was at tliat period, on either side, the estimate of British power. 

This introduction, tliough longer than I could have wished, was necessary to render our 
circumstmices at that crisis accurately intelligible. There was especially a necessity to ' 
explain, why, when a surplus rovonne had been actually exhibited, it had no permanence. 
The delusiveness of the principle on which such a surplus had for the moment l^n 
obtained, has been disclosed, and it will be understood, that we were to seek other supplies, 
should contests not be avoided, A large sum is always required to be kept in hand by Govern- 
ment for current purposes, becausethe revenue from land, the chief article in our income, is 
not receivable at periods corresponding wiik the regular disbursements, and is moreover liable 
to defalcation, from the Temission allowed in case of bad seasons : therefore a sum deemed 
simply adequate to tliia object cannot relied upon, as a provision for a further coutingency. 
Of the six disputesv, hioh 1 have noticed, (bur were amicably adjusted. Olfr, in the instance 
of ^wah, was speedily settled by the storm of a ^)rincipal fortress, with the menace of a siege 
to its capital ; and the sixth, the contention with Nepaul, remained for decision by arms. 

A struggle with the latter was unpromising. We were strangely ignorant of the country 
or its resources ; and overlooking tlie augmented abilities latterly furnished by science to a 
regular army for surmoutJting local obstacles, it was a received persuasion, that the nature of 
the mountainous tract which we should have to penetrate, would be as baffling to any exer- 
tions of ours, as it had been to all the effl>rts of many successive Mahoroedau spvere^s. 
No option, however, remained with ui. We wer eno4 through a point of honour, demand* 
ing atonement for the wanton invasion of our territories, tbe^rutal massacre of our police- 
men, and the studied cruelty of tying to a tree, and shooting to death with atroiis, the native 
we had appointed ip preside over the dismet, though the h^lessnessof 
ohtainmg from the Go?ernm«it«ny disavowil ofstlchac(mipIiQBted<mtragein»t havemade 
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StoOffcaOonaa rt iW m ^ ^ Sa4yap(mAfcTO^(Hxaaicm, yeanibriced toourathe fotility of debatbg 
afbout a fw aqtwre miks of tmtory, aiaoe ttoo never oonld be real peace between t}ie two Wartiiigi’ 

Statea, tmtil we idlionld yield to t^ Goorkaa oar provinOes north of the Ganges, making that Simantf, 

river the boondaiy between na, as heaven had evitotly designed it to be, The con^ion, 
that the evil d^of oontest coaJd not be put off, weig^ied WviJy on themindsoflhnctionaiies 
in Oalontta. The possiUe neoeeaity of vdthholding an investment was antunpated, and even 
hintfll to the Oo^ of Directors 1 endeavoured to allay this anxiety, by assuranoes that, as 
llr as ^ {nrokssional judgn^nt went, the diffiooltieB <^m(mntaiftwar&]!ewei»'e]»ater on the 
defensive side than on that or a well-oonduoted offensive operation ; that I believed myself 
able to caloolate tolerably what expenditure would be entailed by the neoessaiy efforts, 
estiniating the chai|^ much below what they apprehended; and that I oould look with 
oonfidenoe to a supply of treasure from a source wmch they had never contemplated. Soon 
after my arrival, some Brituh officers came to me from the Nawab Vizier Saadnt AJi, 
soverrim of Oude, bringing to me a representation of the painful and deeding thraldom 
in wldw, through gradual and probably unintended encroariiments on bis freedom, he was 
heH inconsistently with the spirit of tlie treaties between the two States. The system from 
whirii ho pray^ to be relieved appeared to me no less repugnant to policy than to equity. 

On my professing a diimosition to correct so objectionable a course, those officers who liad 
been long in the x^awab Vizier's service assured me, that any persuasion of my having such 
an inclination would cause Saodut Ali to tlirow himself upon me with unboundi^ confidence, 
and to offer from hia immense hoard the advance of any sum I could want for the enterprise 
against Kepaul. The gratitude with whicli such a supply would be felt was professed. 

While I was on my possi^ up the river, Saadut Ali unexjiectedly died I found, however, 
that what liad Iwen provisiondly agitated with him was perfectly understood by his succes- 
sor, BO tliat the latter came forward with a spontaneous offer of a crore of rupees, which I 
declined as a peishcush or tribute on his accession to the sovereignty of Oudo, butacc^ted 
as a loan for the Honourable Company. Bight lacs were aftcrwanls added to this sum, in 
order that the interest of tlie whole, at six jief cent., might equal the allowances to different 
branches of the Nawab Vizier's family, for wliich the guarantee of the British Government 
had been pledged, and the payment of wliich, without' vexatious retardments, was secured, 
by the appropriation of the interest to tlie specific purpose. The sum thus obtained was 
thrown into the general treosi^, whence 1 loo&itd to draw such ]K)rtiona of it as the demands 
of the approaching service might require. My surprise is not to be expressed, when I was 
shortly after iufonned from Calcutta, that it had been deemed expedient to employ fifty-four 
lacs of the sum obtained by me in disdiarging an eight i»er cent, loan, that the remainder 
was indiMpensable for current ]}urposcs, and that it was hoped I should be able to jirocure 
from the Nawab Vizier a further aid for the objects of the war. This tof)K place early in 
autumn, and operations against Nepaul could not commence till the middle of November, 
on whitjh account the Council did not apprehend my being subjected to finy sudden incon- 
venience through its disposal of the firnt sum. Luckily I was upon such frank terms with 
the Nawab Vizier, as that I could explain to him fairly my cireuinstauccs. He agreed to 
furnish another crore ; so that the Honourable Company was a(HX>mmod}ited with above 
two millions and a half sterling on my simple receipt. Particular details of the war in 
Nepaul would be superfluous ; the terms on which it closed will suffice. That State, 
instead of flanking, as it had done, for nearly six hundred miles, our open frontier or that 
of the Nawab Vizier, which we were bound by treaty to defend while itself could only be 
attacked in front, was reduced to about a half of its original extent, remaining -witli botli 
its flanks exposed to us, tlirough the connexion which we funned with the Siccim Rajah to 
the east and our possession of Kamaon to the west The richest portion of the territory 
conquered by us l^rdered on the dominions of the Nawab Vizier. I arranged the transfer 
of that tract to him, in extinction of the second crore whidi I had borrowed. Of that crore, 
the charts of the war absorbed fifty-two lacs : forty-eight lacs (600,000^.) were conse- 
quently left in the treasury, a dear gain to the Honourable Comi>any, in addition to the 
benefit of precluding future annoyance from an insolent neighbour. 

While the war was waring in the mountains, my attention was anxiously fixed on our 
southern boundaries. I had traced many indications of active communication between States 
which had for many years had uo political intercourse. As I could not then know what has 
since been unveiled, that a wide confederacy was forming for Hie expuhdon of the British from 
India, 1 ascribed the fymptoms to vague speculations excited in the Native Powers, by seeing 
us engoj^d iijyn undertokmg where they considered our failure certain. The anticipated 
exhausticm ofour strength in the rash enterprise, would present advantages for the improve- 
ment of which tiiey might think it desirable to be pn^uso^, and their several views were to 
be recrnsroeolly ascertained fi>r the eventual ciiaia ^lis ^irii, thou^ it did not lead them to 
uninemato action, would naturally prompt them to steps which ccimd not be regarded by us 
^th inriffereuoe. In one instance, toe rorecastlng disposition of our neighbours showed an 
intelligible oonsistenoe. An agreement was made l^wcen Soindta and the Bejali of Nagpore, 
that the forces of both toould act under Scindia for the reduction of BhopauL The very terms 
of the agreement betrayed the real object ; for Bhopaul, when conquered, iKse to be made 
over to too Nagpore Bajah. It was obvious that Scindia ozily wanted an excuse for bringing 
the Nanpore tio^ into junetion with tooso already under his command, in which case he 
would bkve found himself at toe.h^ of a very powerfol army. It was not a moment for 
beutation. Had Semdia's forces, urhicfo were assembled and ready to march, onoe entered 
Bhopaul, shame iroold hate made him risk any extrsmity, rather than recede upon our 
isitemUon. Tii!u»Hf^vmbe(Blmpf^MwoBmtedtobetok9nundwHritotopr(^^ 
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I w«i at tliat time on ScSndia^B frontier, toy ewq^t being eomikwod of one weak Wtato of 
t)A.tiTe3n4oiii7) at^ of the body guainl, ana aaquadm of tMre oaTil^. In three weelke 
I ooidd iM>t have aeeembledfive tiaooeand men,’ aU our diepoeafole aftoengoi being 
agahoet Nepanl : bat the case called for deoieioii, and I dlieoted the Beiideat at Sondia'a 
Snirt to request that hie Higbneae urould forbear any eggreancm upon Bhopaub as that 
State had become an ally to our GoTermneni I denM ^at this ooBonusioatioii ahonld 
be made in the most oonoiliatozy tone, and that the Beeident would not report to me the 
violent language with which it would probably be met by Soindia, so aa that there might 
be no aSi^t Jbo diaonsa There waa seemingly hardihood in this nrooedure, but the# was 
eesentiaHy none ; supposing Sdndin predetermined to go all bmgths, any* jprovocatloh from 
my message was of no moment. If he wore only trying his ground and taking ste|M towards 
rendering a remoter dedaion more secure, the unexpected check might mi»e. him pause, 
and the gain of time ^Va8 every thing to me, when I was disciplining rearuits in all quarters 
for the augmentation of our force, jdcindia, as was unoffidally imparted to me, reoeiyed 
the intimation with all the vehemence, of language which I had expected : but, notwith- 
standing liis declaration that he should follow hia own course, his troops did not mov& and 
the project against Bhopaiil was silently abandoned. The Maharajah must have^een 
influenced by the supposition, that the confldence of my {Yrocedure, and the apparent care- 
lessness of my progress along the frontier with so slender an accompaniment, arose from my 
possession of means which he could not calculate. Tl^e Hesident, in a latet day; made a merit 
with Scindia of having suppressed in bis report to me the offensive tone which had been used, 
and his Highness ackno winged the obligation. The circumstances which I have detailed, will 
rive on useflil insight into the doubtflil terms on wliich we then stood with the neighbouring 
States. Whether positive engagements had seci'ctly taken place among them was uncertain. 
It was, at all events, clear that they looked to a possible juncture, when they might pursue 
a common object necessarily unfavourable for us. When XJmmer Sing Tbappa and Boi^ore 
Sing, generals of the Goorlms, surrendered themselves, they could not be brought to believe 
that the Mahrattas were not actually in the Add against us, though neither of them would 
assign a reason for the supiMjsition. As they had severally professed the petrsuasion when 
they could not have had communication, it was evident that each of them must have had 
knowledge of proposals for co-operation made by the Mahrattas to his Court. 

Early in 1817 an event occurred, seciningly unconnected with the suspicious indications 
which were fixing onr attention in other parts, hut really deriving grciat moment from 
reference to those symptoms. Scindia had, in 1803, given up to us, % treaty, extensive 
possessioDs in the Doab, or tract enntamed between the Ganges and the Jumna. Those 
muds were inhabited by Jauts, a hardy and warlike tril:)a This ceded territory was 
divided into several petty districts, each under a Talookdar, corresponding to the Zemindar of 
the Lower Provinces Prom the exyiosure of the (Xjuntry to frequ^t invasion from 
predato^ oavahy, the distant sovereign, who had not management enough in his dominions 
to shield his detached provinces from such itiroadu, was forced to CH>nsuIt his own inter(>st 
as to pecuniary returns, by allowing those Tnloekdars to have fortified residences, where 
the revenue was lodged, as collected, for ultimate remittaiice to the treasury at Gwalior. 
The permissiou for maintaining a fortress necessarily included a gan’ison, which from 
vanity, or views of depredation, was in every instance carried far beyond what the duties 
of the place required. It is probable, that those Talookdars had been looking fowarrl to a 
time when they might cast off their nllegiam'o to the Mahrattanile, nnd render themselves 
independent chiefr of little principalitiea Tlieir assiduity in sirengthoning their fortresses 
may be ascribed to the anticijsition of such a favourable hour. They were encouraged in 
this speculation, by the circumstance ^at the Kajah of Bhurtpore, whose power was rated 
high from his suooossfal resistance to the British, bad afliniiy with tlieir principal families. 
He and bis ^»eople are Jauts. In practice, tlie situation of the Talookdar under the 
Mahrattas united the characters of tlie middle-man and the manager of an absentee's estate 
in Ireland, with whatsoever degree of authority over the peasantiy ho Uiought proper to 
usurp, knowing that his government would never be at tlie trouble of calling him to account. 
The most populous and productive of the districts were under the superintendence of 
Byaram, an active ambitious maA, whose preponderance in the tribe was supported by 
amasseil riches as wellas personal energy. Calculating on a fhtureopportnnity forestablishing 
away over th«f rest, he employed hiro^ seduloualy in perfecting nis fortress at Hattrass, 
which he had oririnally found of great strength, and in keying up the discipline of a well- 
organiiBed force. When his tonitoiy was surrendSTed i.o the British Government, though our 
judidai administration was declaredly introduced intoit, considerations deemed politic led ua 
to withhold astrictenforaementofourregulationa For obvious reasons, wie ha^eversuffered 
a strong hold to be posaei^d by an individual in our provinces. On tliis occasion wo deviated 
from our caution, and did not insist the immediate demolition of the fortrasses in the 
tenitoiy transfoi^ to ns. T have understood H was conceived, that when the Toloricdora 
should find tliemselves efl!cientl;i^ piutected from external violence, they would gladty forego 
the expense of providing for fheir own security, and would, without repumanoe, dismantle 
their forts, which they were told must ultiipa^y be required of them, rexhaps there was 
an error in supponng that, after faavli^ Men oon^iied for a time in the enjoyment of 
what flattereii their pride, they w<^d M Itiss the Sacrifice of the distinction. As it was, 
they evidently made common cause in a plan for evading that humiliation : they encou- 
raged each other in the resolution, ly promises of reciprocal aid ; and from the confidenoe 
thus iiuqiired, they gradually assume an undflsgoised air of pretension to be on the footing 
ofpiere tributaiy dependence. Tlus diiq^t|qn ^came more marked and overt at the 
pw^od to whidi I have before i^udied, wh^ the' deHHtation of oar Geiveniment had 
bwme matter of general belief, and manifold trespaams On onr authority were imp 
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our Qy«8| M much aa zn^i be, m those eocrtiudiments, m impunity wlu^ natumlly XI* 
laVitM itiU more determined atepa. As aoon aa our handa were tree, it became neoeaaaiT^ 
notice tboae irregulante, tberefore it 'waa aignMed to tbe TakMdcdiijra,tbat any repetition of Saatia^*)' 

them u^idd meet decunTecbaatiaement. Tlw intimation veawhoHydiare^ded At length VPMmy. 
the Hembara of Outu^ unanimously r^ufeaented to me J having wen returned to Calcutta 
fifom tto XTpper Provmoes} a daa^ defiance of our legitimate jiuisdiction by Byaram, who 
had aeiaed and kept in irons witinn hia fortreH aev^Bl of our police officers, im arresting 
a r<^ber ugithin hu district; and who had, moreover, caused a party of his tr^ps to confine 
for twentyofour hours in a ^pllage the judge and magistrate of tbe tjOah containing those 
Talooks. This was communiccded to me with anxiety, because tbe supposed strength of 
Hattrass made it appear awkward to undertake the correction of I^aram. Punitiiment of 
the substantive offence was of itself impeiioualy demanded : but the urgent expedience of 
bringing the whole body of those Jauts defihitmy into regular submissiou as subjeots was 
as strikingly visible. As I had not, however, before learned the particulars to which the 
Members of Countil re&rred, 1 answered, that if they would lay before me such a case, sua* 
taiued by due evidence, as should prove Dyaram to have justly incurred the penalty, Hattrass 
should DQ reduced ; an operation which I pledged myself to them would not require for its 
completion eight>and*forty hours after the batteries had opened sgainst the place. Whmi 
1 was in the Upper Counter, it had of coxirse been my duty to obtain minute information 
respecting every fortress with which any claim might bring us into contact, and I had {)ro> 
cured the requisite knowledge of Hattrass among tbe rest. That fort had the rq)utation of 
being impregnable, which smy persuasion had betrayed Dyaram into his contumacious 
outrages. According to the mode of attack which the natives had been accustomed to see 
practised by us, Hattrass, might, imleed, appear formidable to meddle with. A ditch one 
hundred and twenty &et wide and eighty-five deep, surroimded a work, in which triple tier 
of defences exhibited a provision for contestiDg the place inch by inch, after the silencing its 
artilleiy, and the making a practicable breach, should bring the besieger to the point of 
storming. Luckily, science has laid down procedures, where the means can be commanded, 
for avoiding the necessity of hazarding a disadvantageous assiiult. One of my earliest 
military cares on arriving in Imlia had been, to satisfy myself why we had made so compuxo* 
ti vely unfavourable a i.liKplay in sieges. Tim details at once uufolde<l the cause. It is well 
known that nothing can be more insignificant than shells thrown with long intervals, and we 
UAvnr brought forward more than four or five mtjrtars when we undertook the capture of a 
fortified pl^e. Hence the bombardment was futile ; so that, at lost, tiie issue was to be 
staked on mounting a breach, and figi)tiTig hand to hand with a soldiery skilful, as well as 
olKitiuately gallant, in defending the prepared intrenchments. This was not the oversight of 
the Bengal turtillcry officers, for no men can be better instructed in tlie theory, or more capo* 
ble in the practice of their profession than they are : it was imputable to a talse economy on 
tlje j[)art of Government. The outlay in providing for tJie transportation of mortars, shells, 
and platforms, in duo (quantity, would certiiuiiy have been considoiublo, and it w»is on that 
account foriwme. The miserable carriages of the country, hired for the pur})os6 when 
a military exertion was contemplated, were utterly unequal to the service, and constantly 
foiled, under the unusual weight, in tlie deep roads through which they had to pass; there- 
foiv we never sat down before a place of real strengtli mrnwbed with the moans whitdi a 
pro{)er calculation would hiive allotted for its reduction. Sensible of this injurious defici- 
ency, T bad, witli the utmost diligence, instituted a transpc)rt train ; and it was in reliance 
on its efficiency, that I assured the Council of the short resistance which Hattrass should 
offer. Exjjedition, no less tlion acoracy, was imjwrtont, to jirevent any interventions which 
might trouble us in the undertaking: and nutwitiistiuidjiig the advance of the troops was so 
rajtid, that Dyaram hod information of their approach- only two days before Hattrass was 
actually invested, forty-two mortars kept paix} with the march of the force. From the 
incessant shower of bombs, the ganison was unable to persist in defending the place more 
thaja fifteen hours. The body of troop employed was of such strength, tliat no sudden 
assemblage could venture to nee iti, wliile the s^ieedy effectuation of the object left no time 
for interforence from remoter quarters. Thus uniuten'upted, the officer commanding it, ac- 
cording to bis orders, summoned successively the other fortresses of the Jauts. Terrmed by 
the ftbte of Hattrass, all of them, to the number of eleven, some very strong, surrondered 
without resistance. Tlie works were everywhere raised, and .the troops attached to them 
were disbanded, except a few arlned attemlants olJowefJ for security to the household of each 
of the Talookdara, in a country not yet brought into habitual re^arity. The TaJookdars 
were indenunfied for the cannon and arms of which they weire dispossessed, being fhrther 
maintained m as much eminenoe as was consistent with the laws of tne British Government. 

Those terms, with aa oblivion of his past misdeeds, hod been offered to Dyaram on the first 
appearance of the troops before Hattrass, and had been rejected by him, therefore Ids lauds 
were declared forfeited. Thus was effect^ at a critical juncture, on object pressingly iiunim- 
bent in itself: 1 mean, the assimilation of those Jaut communities to tlie orderly condition of 
our other native subjects, but of enhanced imprtance relatively to their otiieiwise possible 
insurrection in the centre of our pasessiozis, when our force was engaged elsewhere, whether 
that insurrection should arise finm secret preconcert with powersle^ed aguinst us, or be 
stimulated by occidental temptationa The politics of the imah of Bhuripore would be 
seziottsly influenced bydepodvation of an eventual support from his tribe; and eveiy |triuoe 
in India must have fiflt a ^ninution of the confidence with which he would have oppoM us, 

^en the Mcf HattXBis dj|stip^ hu trust in fartifioatiom It is not altogether irrelevant, 
thsi sasamui^aftVjnfcWno mewu inaigiflflosnti has anm from the 
ewfi.) . , Ti : beiiig 
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bdSng enjoyed, diiring peace, in coUatenl aeryto under the (^miiiKiflBariat deput»Mnt» 
of wnidi 1 eonstitnted it a bmriek 

While tSse ferment perceivable in the MaJnvtta States Could be eaeribed to the temping 
prosp^ of a particular opportunity, there vas the hope that when all diance of eudi an open** 
mg was dissipated, the machinations would subside. Many eymptoms concuTring to mve 
that this was not the case, the conclusion was irresistible, that a more definedand methcdized 
imderstandihg, of a tenor hostile to us, had been establidied, at least amoiag the mwera 
npbt^ng the predatoiy system in Central India. Their suGoeaa in seducing other NatiTO 
States into pl^es for acting in concert could not be judg^ of, as J have mentioned that 
our discovenes had then gone no further than the ascertaining that there were frequent 
misaions conducted with great stealth between powers not in prior habits of Oommunkation. 
The symptoms might be fallible ; yet common caution required that the no longer posipon- 
able eut^rise of extirpating the Findarries, who had again mereilesaly laid waste our tern- 
tories, should embrace a provision for encountering the widest oombinauon among theNative 
States. Supposing their confederacy to be aoit^y established, and that X fuled in the 
project I had form^ for rendering the collection of their forces impracticable, I was to look 
jto coping with little less than three hundred thousand men in the fr^d. It was a formidable 
struggle to incur ; such, indeed, as it would have been irreconcileable to my duty towards my 
employers to have risked, had the hazard been avoidable. I think, however, no one who o(m- 
siders the circumstances will regard it as having been adventured wilfully or inexpediently. 
1 refer not to the fortunate issue, which is always a doubtful criterion of policy. I desire my 
position to be fairly examined. If it be evident that the contest, whether it should originate 
m a conspiracy of the native sovereigns, or in the support given by the Mahratta States and 
Ameer Khan to the Findarries, was not ultimately to be evaded, the question was, only 
when, and how it might be entered upon with the b^ chances for success ; and 1 believe that 
1 decided as was imperiously demanded by the intmests with which X#tood entrusted. I cal* 
culated that by celerity of movement on our part, tlie ill-disposed might be incapacitated from 
attempting the opposition which they meditated ; and any appeaxance of our proceeding upon 
unconfirmed suspicions would bo fSar counterbalanoed by their empe from being involved in 
the destruction of the Findarries, still more as the measures held in view promised them their 
share in the anticipated improvement of condition throughout Central India. Before, however, 
our troops were put in motion, our information respecting the concerted attack upon the 
British possessions became distinct and incontrovertible. From Cawn|)orc, wldther I had 
proceeded, 1 notified to the Council at Calcutta my purpose of framing the campaign con* 
sonantly to the above computation. What 1 contemplated was, the pushing forward unex* 
pectedly several divisions which should occupy positions opposing inBU}>erable obstacles to a 
junction of tho army of any State with that of another, even subjecting to extreme iieril any 
sovereign’s attempt to assemble the dispersed corps of Ids forces within his own dominions, 
should we see cause to forbid it.. The success of the plan depended on the secrecy with which 
the preparations could be made, the ju'oper choice of the points to be seized, and the sjfieed with 
which we could reach the designated stations. I £q)eak relatively to the troops which were to 
penetrate from the north ; for the advance of those from the south, destined to act against 
the Findarries, could not be concealed. The formation of my magazines of grain on the 
frontier was fortumitely disguised by a bod harvest in that quarter, which furnished the 
excuse for transportation of com thither, os if it were a provision for the inhabitants against 
eventual deartk In all other respecte, the arrangements were so admirably conducted by 
tho few public functionaries confidentially entrusted with them, that not a suspicion of any 
intended stir was afloat. In the most distant battalion destined for the service there was not 
a surmise of impending movement above five or six days previous to its being actually in 
march. The suddenness with which we occupied tho heart of the inimical countries, added 
to the efficiency of tlie means employed, caused all the essential parts of the business to be 
finished completely to my wish, in hardly more tlian three months; so as that I was enabled, 
almost immediately after that period, to send back to their cantonment the part of the force 
the most chaigeable in the field, the European troops. The vast scale of the operations 
could not but be attended with great expense. It wosfrrom their short duration, tW when 
the war charges came to be wound up, the amount for the six divisions of the Bengal ti'oojs 
brought forth on the occasion did, not reach t}urty*fivo lacs of Sonaut rupees, or about 
thirty-three and a half of Sicca. When the charge for the troops periodically and xmavai]- 
ingly moved forward from the Madras Presidency to coyer the country south of the Bfer- 
buddafrom the Findarries is considered, and the heavy loss of revenue from the devastations 
committed by those wretches is taken into account, it may be thought a thrifty expenditure, 
which, at eu<m a rate, oqce for all put an end to that annual tax upon our finaftcea In that 
expenditure is included, not oxdy ev^ry kind of disbursement usu^y connected udth troops, 
beyond what would have been required ffir them had they remai^ m quartets, but one 
ansing out of tlie special dreumstanoes; while eVeiy exaction for provisioxiB or ibrage was 
strictly forborne in the neutral or feudatory oountrios through which we passed, compensation 
was made for the damage done by the encampment of the troo]^, even for a night, where the 
ground was under crop, as was idmost invariii^y the case.. The injury was estimated between 
the chief commissariat offioer and the pRMj^men of the village coneenmd, and the retri- 
bution agreed upon by them was mde upcm the spot in vMy money. This measure, 
besides its essential justice, had the object of manifesting to the natives the equity of the 
Bidtish Government, and of indudng sudi petty independent communities as Md not 
already relations with us, to obtam our proteotiaa,% vohUitaxilyBolioii^ to be talseii under 
pST paramountahip. The expectation did not deedve us: all those little territories winch had 
remdded imatiiachdd iwi^ Aimong other ohiefe, 
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tSift IUy«b of Tdimi wlifim hib proseai^ Jbip mmer ia token of j^ghted fealty, deaired ms r ' ^ 
to understand it was the first time that State had acknowledged the sujn^ma^lf another, XI* 
an the eflfbrts of the Hqgul emperon to snbdne it having proved abortive. We were not 
at the time in the Tehree territories, nor were we likely to ttiter ihem, therefore the conduct X ^ P »stiag»* 
of the Iti^ah could only.iqxring from an impression which must be flattering for our country. Bwftmary. 

!^e economy of roalnng our exertion eo powerful will be still better comprehended from 
a Anther |Mrti 0 Qliur, Trimbuckjee Painglia, the favourite and the confidential instroxdent 
of the Peishwah, was the immediate agent in the murder of the GuidEwar’s minister, 

Gungadhur Shaatry. The person in ^stion had been earnestly invited to Poona by the 
Peishwah, for the ostensible purpose of settling accounts whidb were afloat between the two 
States, but with the real object of having an opportunity for gaining the minister to seduce 
his sovereign into the confederacy against us. The Quiokwar, frm some doubt of the 
Peiahwah, would not suffer his minister to repair to Poona, unless the British Government 
would be answerable frr his safety, and we pledged ourselves to that prince accordingly, 
not merely in compliance with theeoUcitation of the Peishwah, but because we were anxious 
that counter-daims between the two States which had given us much trouble, should l>e 
finally adjusted That a Brahmin of the ^hest caste, first minister of an independent 
sovereign, and invested with a public commisrion by his prince, should stand in any ri^ 
appear^ incredible, therefore our guarantee was unn^tatingly given. When the Peialiwah 
found that the minister was proof against all temptation, and refused absolutely to betray 
his master into a scheme wiiidi the minister tliought would entail his destruction, his 
Highness determined to make away with such an obstacle to his views, in the hoi>e that 
the office of minister might he filled by a more mana^able individual Gungadhur Shastiy 
was barbarously assassinated on his way back from a devotionol ceremony by night in the 
tem^de, whither he had gone upon rej^ieated entreaties from Trimbudgee Painglia, after 
having previously excused himself on the score of indisposition, .?eishwah was 

appri^ that his participation in the crime was minutely known to us, but that, to save 
his credit, the guHt should bo thrown on the special perpetrator, Trimbudcjee Painglia, 
who must be delivered up to us, in atonement for the outrage oflered to our plighted 
security. Trimbudgeo was put into our hands ac(K>rdmgly. To conciliate the Peishwah, 
it was promised to his Highness that his favouriteshouid not be proceeded against capitally^ 
but be merely kept in confinement os a state prisoner. Trimbucxjee having made his escape 
from a fortress where he was negligently guarded, was afterwai^ speedily, subsequent to 
the Poishwah^s suixender, taken in the field. Regarding the game os irretrievably lost, he 
thought concealment useless, and indulged that boast of a nearly-aocoinplished desigu, with 
which persons often console themselves under failure. He unfolded, that from early in 
1814, the Peishwah liad been busied in organizing a general contederacy of the Native 
Powers, for the purpose of driving the Brituh out of India, and be averred, that wo wei-e 
only by three or four months too quick upon them, or we should have found them the 
asa^ants, in which case the issue might have bocm very different Certainly, had Scindi^ 
by much the most powerful of the Native Sovereigns, been in the field at the head of his 
assembled veteran troops, with the fine and well-nuuined artifleiy whidi he possessed, time 
as well as encouragement would have been afforded to the other confederated powers for 
resorting to firms, in so many quarteis aiynust have made our movements cautious, conse- 
quently protracted, under heavy expense. The incurrence of such circumstanoeswas, at all 
events, to be risked by us ; since, 1 repeat, it was not a matter of option, whether the extinc- 
tion of an evil so intolerable os the ravages of the Pindarries shomd be undertaken. It has 

while every hostile speculation of the Native Sovereigns would be repxeswd by o\u suSd^ 
pre-ocou^tion of particular positions ; and this calculation applied in a more s{)ecial degice 
to Scindia. Residing at Gwalior, he was in the heart of the richest part of his dominions ; 
but independently of the objection, that those provinces were separated from our tenitoiy 
only by the Jumna, there was a military defect in the situation, to which it must be supposed 
the Maha^ah had never adverted. About twenty miles south of Gwalior, a ridge of very 
abrupt hills, covered with the tangled wood peculiar to India, extends from the little Sind 
to the Chumbnl, which rivers form the fiank boundaries of the Gwalior district and its depen- 
dencies Thera are but two routes by which caiTiages, and perha[)S cavalry, can pass that 
chain; one along the little Sind, and another not & from the Chumbul. By my seizing 
with ^e centre uviaiona position which would bar any movement along the little Sind, and 
placing Major-General Donkin's division at the bade of the other yass, Scindia was reduced 
to the dilemma of suhscribing to the treaty which 1 offered to him or of ci'osaiug the hills 
tiirough bye-paths, attended by the few followers whomightbe able to accompany him, sacri- 
ficing ms splendid train of artuleiy (above one hundred brass gw) with ail its appendages, 
and abondoningat once to ushismost valuable possessions. The terms imposed upon liim were 
essentially unqualified sulmussion, though so coloured as to avoid making him feel public 
humiliation. Their intrinsic rigour will not be thought overstrained or unequitable when 
it is observ^ that 1 had ascertained the Maharajah's having promised the Pindarries 
decisive asfflstance, and that 1 had interoeptid the secret j^oirespondenee through which he 
was instigating tiie Ne^aulcBe to attack us. Nothing, in short, but my persuasion that the 
.maintenance of the existing Governments in Geni^ Ind^ and the making them our 
instruments and sureties for preserving the future ttsnquiUity of the country, could have 
dictated the forbearance namitfwted unw the reiterated perfi«ues of that prince. He dosed 
with the praffisred oonditions, and was saved by the aoqmeseqnee. The advantage to us was, 
that redstasoe many otimrquairter oouldbe a transient ebuIHtion. To timmmre distant 

thia noiMppoanuma^ ft fonnidadb foroa with, which th^ wen to co-operate, was 
. abacteite inospadtatfon from effort Xnoiy way badkto Oalcodft in Juity 1818, 1 zeoeived 
(448.) 0 S a naoript 
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a r«8cript bioogUt W aa ^Tpy from the Binm 3£omcih, whom we hpooneotly cfnB 
of Ava^frim <>neof&egnii^4jivisioi^ of hiietm^ jpifrpc^ of title our^ 
a reqaisiition for our immediate sorrendt^* of provfrioea eiiwt of Um Baugml^y, ew 
iududizig Ifoorshedahad, with a menace, that flhonld the demead not he. obeyed, he woidd 
lay Waste our territoriea with fire and sword.' His {oojected hostility was evident^ a 
measure concerted with the Hahrattaa ; and during the r^y season, wto the overflowing 
of the rivers renders the march of troops impractioahie, his Mfldee^ cohoeived, W 
advancing a title, howsoever extravagant, to those provinces, he should have m ostensihlo 
ground for invading a State with which otherwise he had no quarrel X sent back the 
envoy with aif intimation that the answer should he conveyed ihrou^ another ebannel 
He had come from the ci>iirt^ through the northern Birman provinces. The answer was 
despatched by liiea to ^e Viceroy of Anaean, residing at the port of Bangoon in the Central 
Division, for transmission to his sovereign. It expressed, that X was t^ well acquainted 
with his Majesty 8 wisdom to he the dupe of the gross forgery attempted to he palmed 
upon me ; wherefore X sent to him document fahricatw in his aumist name, and 
trusted that he would subject to condign punishment the persons who had so profllijgately 
endeavoured to sow diasemdon between two jK)Woni i-eciprocaUy interested to oumvate 
'*lunity. By this procedure Invaded the necessity of noticing an insolent step, foreseeing 
that his Birman Majesty would he thoroughly glad of the excuse to remain quiet, when he 
learned his secret allies had been salniued. That information he received at the some tibne 
with my letter ; and all further discussion or explanation being ibrhome, the former 
amicable intercourse continued without changa The circumstance will show the extent to 
which the negotiations of the Mahxat^ had gone, exhibiting also the advantage of using 
exertions so decisive, as should not leave time for distant enemies to come forward. 

The former treaty with Sdndia., wliich I liad declared annulled on the proof of his hostile 
practices, contained .nn article equally discre<lltable and embarrassing. We were hound 
by it to iiave no correspondence with the Ilajpoot States, and were thence del)arred frotn 
granting to them that pi*ote<;tion, which they offered to repay by co-operating for the sup- 
pression of the Pindomes. Emancqmted from so iqjurious a shackle, 1 receivod all tl>ose 
States os feudatory to the Britisli (ioveiiunent. Tliough each p^sessed oousideiulile ibroe, 
their reciprocal estrangeinents (proceedbig chiefly from ptmctilious, and often hereditary 
quanels between the mgning princes) prevented their ever foiming any union. They 
were consecjiuently plundered for a succession of years, not only by tlie Piudariiee, but by 
the armies of Ameer Khan, of Scindia, and of Hoikor. Devastation had bbcome so famllar 
to the eyes of the rulers of those countiies, that they viewed almost witli indifference the 
oppressions exorcised over the ryots, or cultivators of the soil, by the troops winch garrisoned 
their fortre.sseR, or were main^vined about the Bovcjrqign's person. The connexion wliich 
they now formed with us secured them agiiinst outrage from without, wlule a main stipu- 
lation on our part was, that tlieir own troops should he subjected to such a t^stem of 
regularity, as would ensure the property and domestic quiet of the villager, or entail upon 
an aggression immediate exemplary punishment. The further obligations under which 
the <^ieftainB placed thenitkilves were, to refer all differences among them to the BriUsh 
Govtimnuuit, to keep a weU>equipj.ied contingent in readiness for aaiy call, fi-om us, and to 
employ that soldiery, in the mean time, to crush within their respective States any petty 
predatory gwgs which might become a liudeatfl'or future miuchidl These arrangements, 
rendered efficacious by veiy simple measures adopted on our recommendation, produced to 
the Sovereigns, as well as to the subjecte throughout those j>opnlous regions, a comfort to 
which every British individual who lias traversed Uiat part (d India wiS bear witness. A 
more formal testimony is on record. When Major-Geneml Sk Daivd Ochtcrlony was to 
quit Delhi, in order to assume the superintendence of our relations witli the Rajpoot 
States, ho was directed to moke on extensive tour through tho.se iendtories, in order that 
he might inform the Government at Calcutta what luul really been the practical result of 
our endeavours meliorate their oonditioii. A copy of his account is annexed to tins 
document The nature of the statement admits no loose representation ; it is an official 
report, to the accuracy of which tlie character of the officer is pledged. 

The campa%n closed with our liaving acquired undisjmted sway over every portion of 
India : tho StaU's whidi luul not protbfi»edly subscril>e(l to ow sovereignty (Gwalior and 
Bhurtpoore) being, in trutli, thence the most entirely subjected to our pletisure, since they were 
unable to hesitate about compliance with any Suggestion ^ while our interference, on what- 
ever plea of public necessity, would not Iw liimted by those reservations wliich wo had 
de&ied in favour of the feudatory sovereigns. This advantage for the Honourable Oompanv 
greatly eniuincetl, by its having been attained at a price in Idood and treasure eJiort of all 
probability, when ttre operations were mi so vast a scale, that some of tlie corps directed to 
a common centre and <ibj«ct had been moved from stations distant not lees than twelve 
hundred miles from each otlicr. Tlie dissijriation of a serious conspiracy, and the nnitiTig 
almost eveiy Native power with om- interests, were st£U not the only grow^^f aatislhctUai. 
The imjportanfc degree in which, ae represented by Sir David Oehterlony, the population of 
the Kajpoot states, amounting to smne miHioos, was benefited by the proosduxo of the 
British Government, will excite lively gratlfloation. That populaium, however, {bnned hut 
a part of the immense mass rescued fr^ A lighter term cannot well he used, for 

the condition of those who had been eMped to the ravages of the Pindaxries. Wbenit is 
recollected that the assodation in questiDneonaistod of above thirty ihoo^d mounted iqen, 
all professedly subsisting upon plunder, the,. eif^nt of theatre neoessasy to frijtnjaib,/an 
adequate prey may he wdl conceived. The.wh^ of the Nizam's sul^o^ as w^ ae'.tiie 
inhaidtsnts m tho uorthm Ciroan of the Madzw BkfisUlBiioy, veva ognrtaxdly raoUbd to 
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^srirMiatioiL ^ It vn» iiot rajpine alon«, but uuibacutnpM buibn^t^, tbai Uuirke^ tbs 
of ibe q[M)ii^ Their rldation of the womi^, ,w!& dirmuoffts^^ of peculiar 
vMdh xoadle miiltitadei of victims throw t^tj^mselvee into or bum theuMelves 
togei^ in fUaraw huts, was invariable ; and they su^eot^ the villagers to refined 
tonturee, in oirder to esctiact disolosure where their little hewdb of mpmy were buried, 
l^m eoonxge the territorieH to which I have alluded fireed by the annihilation 
of the Findairies ; and the value of the relief was manifested by tiie ep^y re-oecupation 
and cultivation of extensive districts in the Nieam's dominions, which had fbr some years 
lain deserted by the former inhalntanta The extremity of despair, idone mpable of 
making Hindoos abandon their native seats, will be intelligible to aB^ ac(||uainted with 
India. Had it not been for the timely inteiTK^tion, large, feracts in the Company's 
..provinces would have been similarly depopulated. 

A Isecurity ft^om external violence was not the only boon wliich the body of the inhabitants 

M ont Central India received from the British Government The anarciiy existing in 
now become fendatoty, not only furnished a just pretension for recommending 
itrrangementiSi, bat made the ohiefe unfeignerlly resort to us for aid, m fi:^g the fundamentid 
rules of their governments. Confined to their capitals, as they had nearly been for yeass, 
through the fear of being cut off by some predatory leader or by some of Aeir own refrao- 
toiy vassals, they were conscious of inability to restore order in their disorganized dominions, 
and they frankly invited advice, which, according to my directions was, in every case, so 
respectfolly tendered by the British Agent, as not to hazard a wound to pride. Hence it 
was easy, where no acknowledged usages stood in Hie way, to establish principlea between 
the sovereign and the subject 'advantageous to both; giving to those principles a defined 
line of pra<Sical application, departure from which would afford to either party the right of 
daiming the intervention of our parsunount power. While the sovereign liod his legitimate 
authority and his duo revenue insured to liim, the subject was protected against illicit 
exaction or tyrannical outrage. The main danger to this compact lay with the great vassals. 
They, however, were unequivocally apprised that any infraction on tlieir port of the pro- 
mulgated regulations of the State, would be immediately chastised by a British force, so that 
they had Hot to reckon on the weakness of their sovereign for impunity in any unconsti- 
tutional combination. This could not be construed by them ns an empty menace. A striking 
example had been displayed to them. Two chiefs, dependent on Scindia, confiding in the 
strength of the fortresses held by them witliin his dominions, had disclaimed ol>edience to 
him, and remained contumacious, though summoned by us to submit themselves to tlieir 
sovereign. As a body of our tmops were in the nelghbouriiood, I caused each of the for- 
treasas to be tiesieged ; and as soon as they were surrendered. 1 put them into the hands of 
the Maliarajah, without any demand for tho expenses of their reduction. I was guided by 
two ivmsiderationfl ; first, that chiefs destitute of revenue could not maintain garrisons with- 
out a license to their men for plundering, wliich would renew the Rystefli I had been eradi- 
cating ; secondly, that Stnndia might, from their unchecked insubordination, pretend equal 
inability to c^)ntrol others of his vasi^s, thereby escaping the responsibility which I meant 
to fix upon him for the maiutcnance of tranquillity. The measure evinced so clearly the 
sincerity of our intention to iqihold the Maharajah's Government, that it won him to decided 
reliance upon us, and induced him tt> meet imbesitatingly many {iropositlons relative to 
general wmvenience, which he would otherwise have regarded with jealousy. In particular, I 
obtained his acquiescence to the keeping up for a further term the <!ontingcnt of five thousand 
horse, paid by him, but subject to oui- requisition and direction This force he had been 
bound by an article of Hie treaty to furnish towards the extirpation of the Pindamea One 
of the Comjiany's officers was attached to this corps, under the semblance of securing Uiat 
its number and effideucy should answer to the terms of the engagement ; bnt the Sirdar 
ostensibly commanding that body left, with his master's assent, the complete guidance of 
it in the field to ihe.Biitisli ofiicer. Scludia hod evaded [iroducing this coutiugent until 
after the destruction of the Pindarries. To compensate for such a delay, which 1 affected 
to condder as accidental, T pressed that the corps should be employed in extinguishing 
oertain mischievous assocjiations in Scindia's territories. The description applied not only 
to some bands of avowed robbers, hut to a particular class denominated Thu^ This 
B(!&rioa8 fraternity, amounting by the best iiiformation to above a tbou^d individuals, 
was Boattered through different villages, often remoto from each other ; yet they pursued, 
with a species of concert, their avocation. This was the making excursions to distant 
distrioti^ where, under the appesranoe of journeying oloi^ the high roads, they endeavoured 
to associate themselves with travellers, by either obtaining leave to accompany them, as if 
for protection, or when the permission was refused, keeping near them on the mme pretext 
Their business was, to seek an opportunity of murdering the travellers when asleep or off 
their guard. In this Huree or four could combine, without haying given sufqiicion of their 
eotuiexion. Hiough personally unacquainted, they had signa and tokens by^which each 
reebgniied the other as of the brotherhood ; and their object being understood, without 
the neoeasity of verbal commnnication, they^ shunned all speech w^h each other, till the 
ntteraaoe of a mystical term or two announoeii the favourable moment, and claimed common 
eflbrt. Bemdia's tolerance of on evil so perfectly ascertained, merely b^use the assassina- 
Hons were seldom committed witlun his own dominions, may afford a tolerable noiiou of 
Hie vitiation of sori^ in Central India befoiyiihis late convulsion. There is leaaon to 
bHieve, that by this Hme the pest in question has been rooted out ; winch, with the sup- 
of some bodies Imrsemen under militaiy adventurers (a service, completely 
siehieved by Hie contfo^tiO, be no iess^a benefit to Scindia's ovni flpvewiment'than 
ifoe adjswvnt coitfit^ effected^ no excuse remamedyrith Soixidia 
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other imd with ua; «o that, still possesaiog oonBid^hlb XDiUta^ aoesio^iie ciould tt^t 
take a war without antiMlmg destruction on himself: httt se was l)QeosD|iaraU^ moirs >- 
master over his own Sirdars, or leaders of diThdon^ then he had ever before been, ttuoe, ' 
if dismissed from servioe, ihc^ could not dehaucfo the troom whidh thcgr comiBaaded, 
through the oonddonee of supporting them by the plunder of oraer countries : and he had 
gain^ mateiially in point of revenue, both as to amount and as to certainty of reosipi A 
number of xnsuliubed ^t^es in Malwa, forming a very valuable aggregate, had belonged to 
the Peishwah, and by right of conquest devolved to us. Few of those small possessions 
would be annexed to territories which we meant to retain. Such of them as were oontigaoiu 


to states where it was our interest to give additional strength, were gratuitously iransfoxxed 
to those governments. Where any oi them lay between the body of Scindiab dominions 
and some detadied district of his, so as that by the cession we could connect those teni- 
tories, we made over our rights to the Maharajah by exchanges, which were always exiaw- 
ordinarily profitable to liim. It was highl}' grati^ng to me, that in this mo^ I was 
enabled to bestow on the Nawaub of Bhopoul a splendid reward for the liberality with 
which he hod sold all his jewels to maintain troops in aid of our exertions. The fortress 
and territory of Islamnuggur had been title original possession of his family. In the life* 
time of his father, Scin^^s predecessor had obtained it, through the treachery of the 
officer to whom it was entrusted, and the strength of the fortress rendered hopdess any 
endeavour to regain it by si^e. This possession, widely separated from the territories of 
Gwalior, we acquired from Scindia, by giving him in exchange districts greatly superior 
in value, as well as adjoining to the body of his dominions ; and then we conferred it on 
the Nawaub of Bhopaul, as a free gift, to reoomp^c his gallant manifestation of grati- 
tude for the protection his country had received in the crisis of the Ne|mul war. The 
Honouriible Company will no doubt approve the policy of such an exhibited proof, that 
attachment to their government was an advanta^ous course. In other ins^noes, the 
exchange was rarely territory for territory. Many of the neighbouring States acknow- 
ledged tribute os due from them to the MaJiai'ajali of Gwalior. It had been a Black 
MaUj by which they purchased on exemption, ill observed, from predatory incursions. 
Length of usage, however, had given to these payments a colour of right I desired to 


extiiigui.sh them, tliat Scindia might not have a motive or plea for regular communication 
with those governments, and 1 propc^cd to him that ho should accept land in lieu of 
them, whore I could allot to him any tract contiguous to his old possessions. This was 
agreed upon, with large amount of sur|>lus of yearly income; to him on each exchange ; 
and whore the annihilation of the tribute could not 1)0 managed on those terras, it was 
settled that we should regularly pay the sums to Scindia os they became due, on his 
transfer of the tributary cl^ms to us. Tliis is noticed, not merely as explaining the pre- 
cautions taken by us for the future quiet of Central India, but also for the purpose of 
introducing mention of a circumstance so descriptive of Mahratta principles, as to show 
the impossibility of reckoning upon tranquillity in India, with a less complete revolution 
than what we efiected. Scindia's minister appearing not wholly satisfied wdth the arrange-, 
merit to which the Maharajah had .subscribed, it was represented to him that the gain was 
unquestionable ; since, where his sovereign had received land, there was a material acces- 


sion of territory, as well as a great increase of income, beyond the rate of the tribute, while, 
in the other cases, Scindia never could have leried the tributes for which we hod agreed 
to fumislj the composition, his marching troops through the States dopeudeut on us being 
interdicted, “ True," replied the minister, “ tliere is a visible immediate profit, but then 
there is the loss of an advantage which we Mahrattas think inestimable, that of having 
“ a finger in every man s dish.” 

All the vices of administration whicb reigned in Scindia's dominions, existed no less 


rootedly within the Poona State and that of Nagpore. The population, therefore in each of 
tlioso States, as likewise in Holkar’s territory, was extraordinarily benefited by the issue of 
the contest In the districts which were retained for the Honourable Company, the regular 
equity of our rule superaeded the capricious oiipression of tlie ante<«dent sway; but even in 
the dominions restored to native princes, our example and odvict) establisheil a tone of 
government altogether unknown before. The geneitd view of i)olicy embraced* by ns had 
been to uphold, as mucli as possible, the ancient autliorities, where we conld prevent their 
being hereafter dangerous ; and our principle was, to confirm titles os wo found them, 
without admitting retrospects which could ne\ er be satisfactorily determined. One obvious 
exception to this plan presented itself The Feishwoh, Bajee Km>, could never be trusted, 
after his original perfidy in unprovokedly forming a wide conspiracy for the exti^ation of 
the British, and after his subsequent atteuqjt to overwhelm and massacre the British Besi- 
dent stationed at liis court under the pledge of his protection. This crimmality of Bajee Ban's 
was aggravated by the murder, in cold-blood, of British officers who were travelling in his 
dominions without suspicion of impmiding rupture. A more imperious consideration, how- 
ever, presented itself We had exfierienoed in tlie conduct of Toolsye Bye (the Begent of 
Hollar’s State), and in tliat of Appah Sahib, Bajah of Nagpore, that no aike of personal 
^ndness, no obligations of plighted faith, no conviction of almost inevitable ruin, could 
weigh with the Mahratta chieft against||he professed bond of obedience to the heads of 
their trilies. It was evident, that, were snch an oatensible Huperiority to be revived, any 
compact with Mahratta nrinoes must be nugatory towards the future tranquillity of India. 
It was indispensable to divorce those sorerei^^ from acknowled|^d community of interest. 
To have put the Sattcura fomity in posaesrion ot the Pbona domuuOQa would have been to 
ureute inwif leivder of the MWjrntt^ oonlbdorw, bOT« veitijdiitt Hwt infln- 
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aMvtiter of tiM «Aeai«dt MtUfHiiflfbae, not to resoMitite suoibi s poiver: Biejee Bao's domuiioiM 
-wtifBt ihmSan^ MUred forfeitedl The prodi£«^ of hie conancit toveide us JiieUy merited 
that pmu^eat. At the tame, however, of Iub stoteoder, he had hai^ned the^ he ehoold * 
not pe m ciloae confinement, and that he ehould have a haadeome allowahoo for his 
mpport These stipulattons have been oonstmed with the Hberalltv duo to his fbnnez emi- 
nenoe. & resides at a station on the Oangos fixed upon ^himH6)f, under the soleiesirio- 
tionthat he shall not move tlienoo without Sie assent of theBritish Government ; a limitation 
so littte mnbarrassing to him in practice, that he has been Tcj^eatedlypennitted. to visit places 
at whiob he wished ^ ofier his devotions, though the distance nqight amount to two hundred 
n^es. In these pi-ogreasea ho has received frominevery military post the salutes and atten- 
tions customary towards a prince. On his marches and at his i^dence he is surrounded by 
his own guards, amounting to about four hundred, horse and foot, among whom he adminis- 
ters justiee in all cases not capital. Beyond lus allowance of one hundred thousand pounds 
yearly, ho is in possession of several camel-loads of treasure, which have never l^en 
examined, so that lie and his two wives can display any degree of splendour they may wish 
to exhibit. In short, his situation is as dignified as it can lie made, ixmsistently with our 
security and with the necessary superintendence of a Commissioner, who observes towards 
him every exhibition of respect. His brother, CJhim^ee, resides at Benares on a more 
moderate, but still generous sti})end. To the Sattara H^nJi an independent territory has 
been assigned out of the late Peishwah’s possessions. It yields a large revenue, competent 
to the maintenance of cousiderahle pomp: an extraordinarj' changt*. of position for one who 
used to be kept in strict custody, with a Imowledge that the guards set over him had Bajee 
Bao"s orders to put him and hie family to death, on any probability of his being delivered; 
a command the execution of which was prevented by the sudden dispersion of his cscf>rt, 
and capture of hia peition, aohiovod by our cavaliy’ at the battle of Ashta. Holkar, a hope- 
less fugitive, was 1 ‘ecalled, and estiiblislied as sovereign of a territory regally producing more, 
from the beneficial administration introduced, than horl ever before reached the Cf>fier8 of the 
Government. The districts of which he was nominally deprived, to ibi-m tlie independent 
territory of Ameer Khan, the feudatoiy allotment fiirGufToor Khan, and a little, addition to 
the Rajah of Kotah, bad in fact been iri*ecoverably alitmated, and wero. held by those, chief- 
tains with a foi-ce whicli wouhl remler any attempt by Holkar 's goverimumt to dispoasoss 
them, idle. The Guiekwar had not btjeii involved in the cemspiraty, uml ho profited, as a 
frlon^ by our bestowal to bim of some lands and rights in tii«‘ province of Guscrat, which 
had appertAiued to Bajee Ilao. Afipa Sahib, the expelled Rajah of Na^ore, is the only 
individual of the Mahratta sovereigns remaining to he accounted for. he stood in a 

perilous condition, from his proximity to the rule of that country and the jealousy which the 
reigning prince entei tivined of him, we secured bis life by our avow'cd protection. The sub- 
sequent decline of that reigning jwinjjcs intellect inb» complete idioby, nuule it necesaary for 
the British Government to use that privilege of intei’jiosition to which we had entitled our- 
selves by a rcwjnt treaty. Tbo Rajah was taken out of the hands of some low wretches, 
whom lie had collected to amuse him while yet he had a sense of volition, and who under 
Ills nauiewere ]>illaging the treasures of tho state ; and the Regency was placed in the liands 
of Appa Sahib. The Regent, availing himself of tlie facility whicli his situation afforded, 
caused the Rajah to be poisoned, lest lie should adopt a son who might, notwithstanding 
tho Rajah s incajiacity of choice, find support from some party in the state. The crime was 
suspected; but as there was not then anything like jiroof of it, tho surmise could not stand 
in the w^y of Appa liMihibs Jiccession to tho mnsmid or throne, so tliat lie was iimnediutely 
Tecognis^d by us as the lawful licad of the Government. Oui* further intercourse wa.s a suc- 
oe&siuu of favours lavished by us, till tlie Peishw^ah ivsorted to arms. At that epoch Apfia 
Sahib, with tho basest treaishery, emJeavouTed to destroy the Resident, by an attack wliioh 
he hoped would be uiiexjiect^. Being foiled in the attempt, and intimidatijJ by the 
approaoli of large bodie.s of our troojis, be o|ienecl a secret negotiation with tbo Resident, 
ofiering to withdraw' from lus army, which he would order to separate into quarters, niul to 
repose himself entirely on the Resident, wore ho assured that his exercise of his soVereign 
power should be un^minisbed. The proposal was aenh^pted, on Appa Sahib's solemnly 
plighted faith, that he would not seek to aid the Pcish wall, whom we were pressing closely in 
the field, or hold any communication with him. The nnuy of the Rajah did not disperse, 
but on the contraiy stood an action undertbe walls of the capital, thei’eby affording ground 
for BU^icion that Ap|>a Saliib had taken the double, chance of resting upon us, should his 
forces be defeated, or of rejoining them should they lie victorious. [Notwithstanding the 
doubt unavoidably excited, tho route of the Ra.iah s troops made it aj^peai’ our most desira- 
ble course to confirm him in his professed good dtsprniirion, by seeming to give the fullest 
credit to his sincerity. Wliile we were thus encouraging him, we obtained unquestionable 
proof of his being in corroB|K>ndeuce with the Feishwah, and of lus having solicited that 
prinoe to hasten with his army to Nagporo, whei-e Ids Highness would be joined by the 
Aagrore forces, broken for the moment, but not extirpated. Pursuant to this invitation, 
the reiahwah marched in tlie dii^ection of Na^ioru, and was joined by the |x>rtiou of the 
Rajah's troora which happened to have retired m the vicinity of that line. As the machinar- 
tions of the Riyah now became seriously dangerous, his arrest was indispensable. It took 
place accordingly, when one of his prindiial ministers, who was seised at the same time, 
openly reproached him for the ingratitude andiblly of the conduct, whereby his Highness 
hiad involved both of them in su<^ disgrace. He asked the Rajah whether he would deny 
hie (the minister's) having earnestly and repeatedly supplioatlra his Highness to abstain 
. firom the i^erfidioiis intxigpes into which he was plunging himself Appa Sahib admitted 
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the tmth of the minister's assertion, saying, moreover, that he had been aware of the 
proliable ruin attending his procedure, but that his bond of obedience to Ins chid^ the 
reisbwah, was above all other conaiJemtions. Orders wore issued for the Rajah being 
sent to a fbrtress on the Iwiiiks of the Ganges, where he was to be for the pi'caent detained 
but with respeotfnl treatrrjent. The* British officer commaiiding the escort was instructed 
not to Ri'bject the Raja h to wistraints which niigltt be humiliati^ without being absolutely 
necessary lor preventing his escape. This desire on the part r»f Govermnent was construed 
by the officer with sucli latitude that he left to the Elijah the means of ^tting away. 
Appa Sjihib batocik himself to a hilly province of his country, where he collected a con- 
aidurahle body of mountaineers, and called on tlie inhabitants in general to rise in liis 
favour : this niado it ex])edicnt for us to lose no time in establishing a new Qovemmeni 
Tho members of the reigning family, and the principal persons of the state, were consulted. 
, They unanimously recommended the nearest of blood in the Bhoosla (the Rajah's) £imily for 
the suficession, and he was raised to the musnud in the room of Appa Sahib, we retaining 
the tract along tlie Kerbudda wliich had fallen tn us afU'r the action at Jubbulpore, and 
which was necessiirj' for the <!ontiimity of our territoT}^ The country has since remained 
in fjuiet and prospenty under this ai'i'angeiuent. Appa Salub, furttod i&om liis strongbolds, 
fled U» Assoergurh, whei-e he was stxiretly received by JesvTint Rao Lar, the Governor, 
who hml long instigated his o}ii||>oRitioii to us. Not oaring to abide l>y the fate of the 
fortress, when our troops ndvmuxul to besiege it, he quitted it in disguise, and made his 
way to Runjeet Sing in Lihoie. Th<‘ latter csould not, according to Indian habits, refuse 
him slieltor ; but well understood, that the grimting this I'efuge to the Ex-Rajah could 
not be oflensive to us, and would not need explanation, if ho (Runjeet Sing) prevented the 
Ex-Rjijah from collecting any bmly of armed adherents. Appa Snliib has, therefore, 
romniut‘.d izi the teiritories of Runjeet Sing, subsisting on a- slender aUowance granted 
to him by that chief, and strictly watoluid, though not declai^dly a prisoner. Thus 
the condition of the scvoi-al Mahratta stotes lisw bi'cn pozirtrayi-d. li^h is hemmed 
round and elfeetually shackled, parily by the Honourable Company's poast^ssions, partly 
by Patau or Rajpoot states of considerable strength, and bound to us }>y the clearest 
community of iutorcst. The peace of Oentnd India seems well secured, while the oxten- 
aioii of our ]>araTnount.sliip to the Indus has a bearing which sh.all he noticed hercafUir. 

When a crisis «.ltog(‘tlier inevitable had occunwl. aiifl unprovoked malignity had imposed 
upon us a .struggle, not for prepondomnoe, but for the rt'U*ntlon of any footing in India, the 
having risen superior to the <btnger,oven at InwiNy <w»!st, would bo a rational gi'ound ftn* solf- 
gratulation. In pi’oportion as the effort has made a n'cuiTcnce of similar hazard less 
probable, the <'liaiges sutiered would l)e lightly regained. Should a farther advantage have 
been finpiirod ; should a large addition to the annual revenue of the Honourable Omnpauy 
follow tlui removal of the )>eril wliich had iiupend(*d, and attend the substniitiation of an 
aiTangeraent jjrecluding, as far as huinaii calculation^ can go, all likelihood of convulsion 
for many yeai’S, little- might a])pcar reiiiaining to be wi.slied, and the pecuniary Ka’critice at 
wliich sucii a ])Osition was piircliasitd would not bo 'N'ory strictly considered. The satis- 
fatition. however, may admit un ingredient reriflering it nion? (W)inplete. The bettored con- 
dition of several millions of the natives, whence fiur supremacy has been .spontaneously and 
j(»yfully acknowledged by the great bulk of the inlmbitaiits, is a ])ride for the Honourable 
ConqiaDy s reflection as well as a security for its interests It is, I most confldently believe, 
so felt. I proc(!od to show that in the attainment, of ]K>ints every way k»o important, the 
Honourable (Jompaiiy h.as not been put to tho ex}K«n.se of a single Khiliing. 

Le-st any doubt should be suggested on the ixanpurativc statoincnts which I intended to 
submit, I I'cquii’ed sjiecific answei’s on ceriaiii heads from those ])ubli(; functionaries in Indi a 
immediately charged with the financial details. The letter in the Appentlix, signed by the 
Secretary to Governmeut in the Revenue de)iartment and by Hie Acrouutaut-General, is 
evidence equally precise ami iirefi-agiblc, Eacli sepiuatc exposition wdiich I ofler will be 
verified by zcfereiice to that ilocument. Ib be more generally understood, I convea't their 
Kiiiim f)f rujiees into English sterling. In doing this, the Siccii rupee is estimated at two 
shillings mid sixpence ; because, although that be not the rate at which it is at present 
receivable* in Euglitnd, it is better to tjikc the computation according to wliich formei* 
accounts have bcim discuased in Parliament, than to look to a fluctuating exchange ; 
while tlic ahsunied value of tlu; txiin is of no consequence in the com}jm*ison of sums at 
dlHcrcnt periods, since the same rate is made ap}>licable to each. 

Tlie linancial year of India commences un the first of May; of course, closes with the 
30tli April. IlaVing arrived at Calcutta late in 1«1,S, I regard my financial management 
as Imv^g comimmcc-fl on tlie first oT Ubiy 1814 ; that is, with the beginning of the official 
your 1814-15. On that day Hie registered Indian debt stooii at rupees 21,31,92,502, or 
il2fi,64!),052 15.S. 

(>n the 30th April 1821 the rt*gi.stered debt stood at ru|ieeR 2.5,85,06,549, or 
£32,313,318 J2«. (id. There was, consequently, un augmentation of the public debt 
amounting to 4.5,664,255 17a. 6d. 

Til is amount is taken on the 30tli April 1821, at which date tlie inci'ease of debt was 
at its highest ; a .subsequent ojK’mtion in finnneo ijivolving the missibility that portions 
have been liijuidated at home with money remitted for the eventual ])ur])ose, and rendering 
it impracticable to Htnto the point witli certainty at a latesr period. It is now to be seen 
what was on the same day to be set in the opjKisite sasle to that increased burtliea 

The cash balance is the money remaining in tho difl'urent treasuries of the three Ftefd- 
dencies after the demanda of the oflidial year Axie defirayed. The aggregate eoih bHiaiUie of 

the 
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tbe three preaidencies, or Indian ofl^ balance aa it ia called, amounted on the 30th April 
18U, to rupeee 4,BO,67,14iO ; that is, ^*6,008,393 12a 6d. 

On the 30th April, 1821, tbe ln<^ each bahuioe amounted to rupoeB 9,78,02,227, or 
^12,232,778 78. 6d 

This latter sum exceeds the sum in hand o^^ the 80th Ajuil, 1814, by 224, 384 iSs. 

It aptiears by the above account, that un bue SOth April, 1821, the addition of caeli 
aocuznuiated in the treasuries exceeded the addition mode to the registered debt, by more 
than five hundred and sixty thousand jKiunds ; so that, upon that day, I could liavo wiped 
ofl* the whole of tlie additional debt incurred during my admiidstration, and have left the 
public coffers richer by above half a million than I found them. Though tlie rapid increase of 
our income might seem to reconitnend this measure, while there would have been a strildng 
effect for myself, 1 could not reconcile iny miu<l to a stej) which I conctdvtjd esHentudly 
objectionable. The augmented value of the Government securities in the market cr^uld not 
afiect us as for as re.spected loss, since we had it at our o])tion to discharge the bonds at 
par : but I deemed it hi|^hly impolitic (and 1 remain firm in tin; opinion; to break a tie 
which so obviously secures the attachment of the monied class to om- Govenunent, in a 
country where that class has ])ectiliar inlliieuc^;. Latterly 1 have liad i-eason to helievt! that 
the Native Princes have fallen into the habit of vesting their money in tljosfs .se<5uritics ; 
a motive the more for them to abstain froin intrigues against us. Tiic periodical discharge 
of the interest never can be an embarrtus.sment to Govemiuient : nor is the jiiagnitude of the 
debt ohjeetionable in any other respect, when the high premium which tliese bonds com* 
mand ^stinctly proves that the number afloat scarcely sufliecs for the convenience of tmr 
Native subjects. When I left India, the premium on those bonds, tht; interest of which 
was payable in Calcutta alone, fluctuated iKjtween fourteen and sixteen per wnt. ; a 
material difierenee from the regular discount of twelve ])er ceiii., at wdiich 1 found them. 
Altliough the accommodation of our Native subjects in such a depo.sitory for their uioiu;}', 
and the facilitation to commemal transiu;tions advantagetms for tlu‘ Honounible Company 
whidi such a convenience Jiifoivls, be but a sticondary consideration, it stroiigtliens the 
argument for identifying the interest of a leading body of the Natives with ours, by 
making such a proportion of tlieir fbriAinea depend t>n our stability; and 1 anxiously hi>pe 
that these circumstances will be fully weighed, before any part of the nfciimulatiou sluill 
be worse than waste<l, hy a]»plying it according to theoretic rul(*s, toUilJy unsuitable to the 
present state of Indian affairs. The fact of such an ac*ciunulation during n ])crit)d of uu* 
common exertion must appear singular. Tlu; solution which might the most readily pre- 
sent itself would be, that the Government in Jmlia hud, ihrtmghout the Um iu in cpiestirai, 
at least nai’i'owed, if not wholly v ithhehl tlu* usual sm)piies to England. How that article 
stands has not been hift to ooiijceture. For the twe.nty years pree<‘ding that which com- 
irumaal on the 1. si May, 18 1, ‘J, the average of annual .siijiplleu ibun Imlia to England 
I beyond tho.s«« from Fnglaml to Jtidia ) aujuuiited to rupees .*hs,8.S 4h,>, ord.’o8.’),bS.'> 2s. (loJ. 

The average, aunuaJ supjily (similariy iiiea.sured) from liulia to Engiaiid, during the oigJit 
years from .'lOtliApril I814,to30th April 1822, wasni]>ecsl,0.‘»,U0,.^)l5. or.IH.328.8l 4 Ts. (id. 

Iliul the oomparisoii been drawn from what linlia <*onlribute,d to England duiing tlio 
first five years after the fiUtli April bSH- dlu* ye,ar witliiii which at) the active operalions 
wort* comprised;, the result would have lH‘en prodigiously more markt;d in favour id' the 
local G(»vcrmnciit. It was, however, desirable to bring <lown tlte acctumt tc' tlu* fittest day 
on whicli it would be, made out ; aiul thence a very oxtrjuirdinary and unexpcctcti ehatge 
ctimu to be includtiil in tht* doserijttioii <»f .MUpplie.s U» Jjulia. This shall j>J■e^.ent,Jy h« 
exphunod. It is fimt, however, ox)>ediouib> notiw, why the year 1 SI 3-1 4 Is not taken .'is 
one of twenty preceding ruy administration, lest it shtmltl thought that tlu*i'e was some 
advantage in leavirig it out. The year could not, wdth any accuniiy of definition, be- 
nmubere<l as pincoding Tuy administration, sine*; during the linJf of it J conducted public 
affairs; 1 was not entitled fo usaiuiu* for my.self any luc.rit for inaiuigement in tlie earlier 
months, and in my portitm of it 1 remitted to the llommi-ablo Gourt a fiugt* suui in gold 
(I think about I’300,000) beyond the ortlinary wi]»jdies, which sum is aot admitted into 
tlic credit of my Rtateiueiit, and w^uld not, of course, l>e eorrec.tly s('t against me. Hence 
the year was nt‘ce.ssarily a neutniJ one as regaitled the luleufiitiou. Tht; secret of tJjo accu- 
mulation ib this. Though the military operations were of immense scale, there was great 
attention not to incur the charge of yuvparations, t»ther than w’hat were foreseen to he 
indispensable, and constant vigihuice. was exercise*! to prevent slattcndy expenditure. 
Prom that care, the yearly income was sufficient to answer the arhlitiouaJ demnml of the 
war, and the produce of the loans renmint'd in tlie treasury. The provision of wisli from 
that resource has l)een so strongly urged as a measure of saliitary precaution by tliose 
most experiencA^d in the pecuniary (fotailsof the Governiueut, that I liacl Uirough di'tereitce, 
though not without some doubt, asscntei) : but wlicn a loon was inviteil by tbe Cfi>uiu-il iii 
Calcutta, while I was at Oaw'npore, it appeared to me so tlecidedly superfluous, that 1 
requested the books might l>e closeil os soon ns ]) 0 ssible. laiekily the accumulation of the 
sum has not entailed any iuconvenleuoe, and the money is available for the pui-jioscs of 
tlie highest iiupoi*tancc. 

Tlie occurrence to which I alluded, as having affected in apiiearanct; the balance of 
supplies between England and India, was this. It was an urticU* in the engagement, tliat 
the bond-holder ^omd linvo the option of i-eceiving the interest in India or from the 
Honourable Court in Loudon, as might suit his convenience. That choice had l^een given 
to accommodate the British lender, it never having entered into conception that the native 
bond-holder could resort to it In ^le yeaj* 1819-20, however, tlie course of exchange 
became heavily disadvantageous for Caloatto. The Enropeans residing in the city imme- 
dfotffiy pevoeived the mmoa of profiting by the cjircwnstanyce. By giving to the natiYe 
(M5.) P 2 . bond 
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bond-holders something more tlum would have been receivable at the treasury, they obtained 
from the former bills on the Honourable Court in London for the amount of interest due. 
This practioe was carried to the extent of the whole debt, occasioning a loss of nearly 
twenty-two per cent, to the Honourable Company, besides the inconvenience of luiving such 
a wifiBH of bills to meet Tim abuse demanded instant remedy. When it has been shown 
how low was the ensdit of Government in 1813-14, our command of the money-market in 
1819-20 may l»e viewed wiUi some surprise. It was so complete, that Government was 
enabled to notify bunds to the amount of fifteen millions sterling for immediate liquidation, 
unless the holders would exchange them for new bonds, the interest of which should be 
(lemandable int’Ialcutta alone. The new bonds were invariably accepted by ^mrsons on the 
spot. An adequate term was allowed to agents to ttike the pleasure of their prindpais at 
home, os to being paid off, or'ceding tlieir title to receive the interest in England ; and it 
is this wiiich prevented the state of tlic debt fium being particularized later than the 30th 
April 1821. It is obvious tluit it might be lower on a subseque^pt day, but could not in 
th(! interval have received addition. Bonds of a date posterior to those notified as above 
could not be dealt with, exsmtly in the same mam\er, for Goveniiuent feared to produce 
distreas, hy diiniriisliing too much the means of remittance. To the holders of those bunds 
the choice was given of receiving payment or of ^cepting new bonds, entitling the holder 
to exercise the option of demanding the interest at tlie Calcutta treasuiy, or of drawing on 
the Honourable Court iVir the aihouut, at the excbjuigo of two shillings and a poimy for 
the Sicca nii)ee, instead of two BhillingH and sixpence. The new bonds were almost gene- 
rally taken, and I left them bcjiring a premium of from eighteen to twenty per cent. The 
annual loss ngaiiiKt whidi tlie Honourable Company has been protected by this operation, 
for as long as a rate of exchange similar to the present may last, has been calculated at 
two hundred anti fifty thousand pounds. 

As a jiarticular in the improved condition of affairs in India, I mentioned the augmen- 
tation which tlie Honourable Company’s revenue luis received. The addition is not incon- 
siderable. Tile joint receipt of the three presidencies for the olfiiaal yjear 18121-14, excluding 
items which did not arise from Indian sources of revenue, amounted i<> rupees 14,74,07,322, 
or ^>18,425,915 5». 

The receipt of 1821-22, restricted in the same manner, was nipeca 18,88,09,832, or 
0023,601,229. 

The income of the latter year, conae(j[uently surpassed that of the year 1813-14 
by A’5,175,313 15«. 

Had it not been for a peculiar oversight, the exceas would have been much greater. To 
prevent interference with the Honourable Coini>any8 trade in ojuum, we nad made a 
treaty with the several independent chiefs in western Jlindooston, to purchase at a settled 
price the di*ug fi’om them to the fullest extent in whidi they Iiad respectively lutherto 
produc*eJ it, })rohibiUng the adraksion of any quantity beyond that amoimt into our teixi- 
tories. As the possessions of the chiefi* in fpieation were contiguous to the Bombay presi- 
dency, that Government was requested to manage the salt*, for export of tlie opium so 
acquired. From being unaccustomed to the arrangement, the Bombay Government made 
its terms, that the whole priw) for the ojiiuin of J 82 1 -22 sold by it should be payable in 
May 1822, thereby excluding that article of income from the ofiitual year to which it fitly 
belonged. As the amount was thirty-eight lacs of rupees for four huiitfrcfl fuad sciveiity- 
five thousand ])ountls .sterling), the diflerence occasionciJ by its omission fi-om the accoimto 
of its projier year is not trifling. 1 have no hi'sitation iu siiying, tliat the income of the 
current year 1S22-2.S iiuiy l»u antieijiated a.M exceeding by six milliouK sterling that of 
18i;i-14. 'riiis incre.ase ought t<» be still further prf>gressivo, because while none of the 
source.s lutliorto productive are likely to become leas sn, but on the contraiy exhibit every 
promise of yielding more, t.hcre is a deduction whicli must in its nature be annually 
diminishing in o]»er.'ition till .at length it .shall wholly cease, Tu the territory of Poona, 
for instance, in order tcj .securi*. ticquietsccnce* in the extraordinary rhaitgc which wo were 
effecting, life teniires in lands were either confinned or granted to men of influence, to the 
extent of fifty-oim lac.s, or £037,500 annually. These are interceptions frem tlie receipt ; and 
it is to be observed, that all the coniytarisons submitted by mi* refer not to calculable income 
but to actual receipt. Life rents of this kind must successively (many of them speedily) 
fall in, and ^well the .sum paid into tJie Honourable (Jompany’s coffera. Tenur(*.s of tlie same 
de.sci'iption, though not so numenius, had been granted when Lord Lake .subdued the terri- 
tories around BcUii, and such of them as are still outistanding are subject t.o similar lapse. 

Were this increase of receipts accompanied by an c'xactly corresponding increase of 
chargas, still it would not cease be an advantage to Britain. It would not he a direct 
gain for the Honourable Company, though mucli profit from it would, through circuitous 
channels, reach the coffors of that body. J sliould thence have beeji little satisfied, hod I 
not been able to provide for the safeandundisturbt^ retention of our newly-acquired terri- 
tories, on terms which would ensure to the Honfmrable Comyiany a constant and ample 
Burjilus. After revolving every circumstance with the coolest caution, I cannot find any 
reason why, subsequently to tlie present year, an annual surplus of four millions sterling 
should not be confidi*ntJy reckoned upon. This ought miturally to increase ; for the causes 
which will augment the receipt have nothing in them tending to require fuiiher chaigea 

Whatsoever melioration tlie affaire of the Honourable Company may have experienced, 
such efforte of mine as contributed towards it were no more than simply my duty. The 
tenor of my engagement implied, in my construction, my plighted honour to use my unre- 
mitting exertions for the advantage of those who placed their reliance upon .me ; and the 
critical nature of any unforeseen objects towards which those exertions could become de- 
XQjA&dfid, bo the risk of my decision what it plight^ was of course witlw our mutnel imder- 
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standing, I have, therefore, no merit to claim, beyond the confidousnesB of having inde&ti- 
gably endeavoured to fiilfil that to which 1 felt myself pledged. At the same iiine, 1 may 
be permitted to avow my exultation at having been able to conciliate, witli the strictest dis- 
charge of my trust, the bettered condition of an immense population ; » circumstance in 
whi^ I regard the diameter and interest of our country to have gained much. T believe it 
an honest boast, to have been even such an humble instrument as I was in the effectuation of 
that end. Still, the vanity of contributing towards so proud a purpose, might seduce mo 
to pay less attention than was due to my more immetliate obligation. Thence, I will beg 
leave to recapitulate the points of benefit for the Honourable Company which I consider 
as established, that if 1 liave been anywhere deficient, the particular negfect may at once, 
be seixed. 

let. The overweening insolence and hostility of Nepaul, a power dangerous from its 
position along an extensive and open frontier of ours, has lieen so completely chastened, as 
to make tliat people sensible they can only retain their inde]»endence as a state through 
the moderation of the British Government. 


2d. The Pindarry association, a drcadfiil scourge to every neighbouring community, and 
peculiarly afflictive to the Honourable Company's subjects, has been anniiiilated ; and the 
i^tless annual exiieiise of protective 4lasure8 against those depredatoi's, together with 
frequent heavy loss of revei||ie, is licnceforth precluded. ^ 

3d. A conf^eracy, aiming at no less tlian the total extir]>ation of the British from 
India, has been so thoroughly subverted, that not a germ is left for its reproduction. 

4*tii. Throughout the term of an administration, during which such unprecedented 
demands for services on the spot were to be met, the Honourable Court has received, on 
an average, annual supplies from India (beyond the amount of supplies from England to 
India) nearly trebling the rate of suj>pli(!H furnisljed to it on the average of twenty yeai's 
preceding. For five years of my admin istraiiou which <1emanded most extraordinary 
effort in India, the supplies nearly quintupled the former example. 

5th. The yearly Indian revenue of the Honourable Company from permanent sources, 
displayed at the close of the hwt official year an iiicKeostt of five millions one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand pounds sterling, by actual reireipt. For reasons assigned, that 
increase is expected to amount, in the present year, 1 822-23, to six millions. There is no 
probability that it shoultl hereafter sink below that rate ; but there is every just ground 
to reckon upon its progressive augmentation. 

fif-ljL The clear Indian sutplus to bo henceforth exhibited is estimated by me at four 
millions sterling yoaily. It will probably )>e more ample. 

7th. The Honourable Court has boon, with a material saving, dolivoreil from an emhar- 
rassing provision of the conditioas of former loans ; while the justice of the operation was 
so distinctly nHsognized, that the credit of the Honourable Company’s Indian securities 
has risen to a pitch which no speculation could ever have presumed. 

8th. In th^i^’^car 1813-1 4, the iudcpendentjiovirers of India were so numerous and strong 
as to conceive thomaelves equal to expel the British j at present every native state in that 
vast region is in either jtckuowledged or esscutial subjugation tb our Government 

Lastly. These advantages are not counterbalanced by any burthens contrncted in the 
acquiring them ; because tlicrc is, at tlu.s instant, an accuniulation of cash in the treasuries 
beyond what I set out w’^ith, more than siifiioient to wipe off the additional debt incurred 
during my ndmini.strntion, were it wise ho to employ the money. 

The credit sought for this fiourishiug condition of tiie finances might he fallacious. The 
ex|')Osition is delusive and unworthy, if the plenitude of the coffers he ow’ing to the [iroduce 
of novel and grinding taxes, or to Government’s having kept hack irorn the country tliose 
issues of money, which every community is entitled to expect shall be u{>pHi::d by it.s rules in 
furtherance of public convenience. As to the first, it suffia^s to say that not a single new 
iuifiust took place during lay admiiiistmtion, while stweral teasing demands were abolished, 
as well in the old provinces as in the acquired territories. Ilegarding Jbh‘‘ shroud, 1 liave 
reason to hope that I cannot be charged with having neglected those facilitation.^ to commer- 
cial intercourse, and those encouragements to agricultura] activity, wdiicli 1 knew would be 
consonant to the just and liberal spirit of the Honourable Company. Beadiness of commu- 
nication is, in every country, the chief spur to industry. Beads, of w hich maaiy ap]>roach to 
completion, ore in progress, under the superintendence of the Quartcrmaster-Geiieml's 
department ; and as 1 do not recollect any of the branches to bo of much less extent than 
two hundred miles, with numerous bridges over streams heretofore often impassable for long 
terms through the casual swelling of the waters, the degree of accommodation to he thus 
afforded to ^e inhabitaTits would be thought importiint in any part of tlie world. 1 1 is pecu- 
liarly in Central India., where the prevalence of clayey soil makes the tracks which the 
natives denominate roads frequently impracticable, foreyeu tlieir light carriages, during tlie 
rainy season. The transportation of goods has been further promoted by attention to canals ; 
though in the latter, an utility lias been consulted, far beyond the despatch of articles to 
a distant market. The canal of Ali Murdliuu, after being devoid of water, and its banks 
everywhere prostrated for above three score years, has been |)orftH*.tly restored. The city of 
Delhi, although situated on the banks of the J umna, ms destitute of wholesome water. The 
river, in those alterations common to all the greater streams in their course through the wide 
plain of Northern India, had oome into contact with such vast bods of natron, that its water 


became powerfully impregnated with the salt, and consequently nauseous. To remetly the 
distreBS, AH Hurdhun conceived the grand design of forming a canal, wrhich should receive 
a large portion of the stream of the J umna where it issues pure from the mountains into the 
plain, and should convoy it to the Kogul capital This was achieved. The extensive tra^ 
throv^h whi(diit|Missed hasbeencMefly nntiUed^ because in most parta the wells sunk in it 
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fiimiflhed only water so saturated with natron, aa to be unfit to drink and adverae to vugeUh 
I i« tion, Tbe fiCoility of irri|fating the land with the water of the ttanal soon collected settee 

and produced cultivation, so that a large expanse, till tiien desert, dlumlayed the most lu3tUi«> 
Lord Hastingi* riant fertility. The gratitude of the innabitants bestowed on the canal the expressive title of 
Sununsiy. « gea of Plenty." * The feelings of the people of Delhi, on the restoration of tnis canal,, may 
be judged, from the foci that, on the day fixed fur removing tlie last intercepti^ mound, and 
suffering thtj water to proceed to the city, the whole of them went forth to hail the boon, bjr 
throwing garlands and su'eetmoats into the advancing current. A long branch from this 
mcMst useful work hud formerly, imder tho name of Fero/.e Shali’s Canal, l^een pushed into 
the pro vinoe of H urreeana. Its 8U| »ply was lost iu the destruction of the magnitent source 
whenoe it had bet*ii fed, find its coarse niiu.iined but partially traces; ble. At the time of my 
departure Iroin India, Ihis canal was nearly re-ostaWislied ; evt^ry mile of its progress being 
attendeil with revived teeming cultivation, in si region which hud been abandoned. A third 
canal, AvJdch runs longitudiually through the Dooab, and had been constructed in ancient 
times to a«‘coiaiuodate a country where streams were scarce, was also in process of restoration 
' wJien 1 willed. Culcutla was, naturally, not overlooked by me. The causes of the insalu- 
brity ef the city had bi*t*n carefully investigated and aaeej-taineil. Contagious distempers 
were unavoidably generated, by tbe excessive cloat^ss with which the houses of the natives 
wei'e huddleil together in the heart of Uie city, ami the numerous small pools of stagnant 
water concealed ainoug tlu>se hovels. Large sums liaving beet^^advanoed to the Committee 
of Impiiivoment. a well-considered plan was adopted for ctirrecting both the unhealthiness 
and llie ineouveniences. The main remeily lay in piercing Calcutta through the centre, in 
its longest diamef.i*r, with u street sixty feet wide. Tlie ventilation of tlic city, as well as the 
comfoit of the iiihahitants, w.os further promoted, by making several squares, witli a tank qp 
spacious reservoir of water in tiie middle of each, to be suiTounded by planted walks for the 
recreation of tho better classes. These improvements, liowcver, still, as to ornament and 
convonienee, fall short in comparison with tlic ijuay eddied the Sti'aud, destined to extend 
upon the river hank along the city between two and three miles. Much of it is already 
finished, to a height of about forty feet above low- water-mark, 'with many gauts, or broad 
flights of staiiH, for tbe Jiccommodation of tbe natives in the bathing prescribed by their 
religion, lus well as for the landing of goods. Being sixty feet clear at the top, this quay 
will afford great facilitation for the carriage of aiticles from the shipping to all parts oHhe 
c/ity. TJjere is another work, which, though not actually begun, is fitting to be noticed here. 

^ Dangerous shoals Ixitweeu tlio mouth of the Ho<>ghly and Calcul ta prevent all ships of con- 

aiderahlo .size from coming up to the city ; and merchant vessels, of but moderate bulk, ni*© 
cxjKiscd to no little risk in the ntteiiqifc. At the .sauie time, the violent wjualls, and the Bore 
• to which tlu^ llooghly i.s liable, render the desjiateh of cargoes back and tbrwanlby tho river 
tardy and huzardou.s. Asa remedy for this difficulty , it has been jiroposedio form 
from Calcutta to the now a,nchor.agc, where the gi-cat shijis ordinarily moor, a i^anal competent 
to he navigated by tJiose sloops. A survey having been made by my direction, the plan 
a] 3 peartwl sei’urely and speedily feasible ; by eats, pirtly by uvailin|^ ourselves of 

favourfible reaches in diflermit .small rivers, 'riio length Momld 1x5 about ninety miles. As 
il«e lolls would furnisih a huge interest for tlie money expendisd, 1 left upon record roy 
opinion, that the undirix king should lx* caniestly rocommetnh'd to the Iloiioui able Court 
of Direct or.s. Coll^'ictioIl may be felt from tMs statement, that the iastering attention which 
the UononrableCompany would desire slioiild I k? paid toihe iuimeusepqiulation over which 
it [iresides, has not been sacrificed to stdfisb intcresis. J do not particularize the dissemi- 
, nation of instruotion among the natives, Ixfonuse any ha]>ulse wbicli 1 could lend to its 
promotion was nothing, in racasui-enicnt by the stiimhu'd of those most meritorious and 
i;ousecutive emleavours of others, vhciwK* visible and incieaHing inqiressioii has been widely 
made in the country. I'he jxniit is mentioned only, lest J slutuld Jeavo mynolC open to 
the iiu}>re.ssion of not having I verted to a duty of such deep conceni. 

1 have ventured to supposes the intc.rciitH of our country at large, us having hecn pro- 
moted by the recent settlement of India, In no way could I gratify the Ilunourahle 
Company more, than in sliowing that it did not seek tlie enjoyment of on exclusive 
benefit, but j>rided itself on reaping its advantages under tlie influence of odr national 
prosperity. It is strictly acouratii to contemplatis tlic cose with tiiis extended view. The 
concerns of the llononrablo Company have, I trust, boon solidly improved ; hut it has 
only Ix’-eu through arrangements which add directly to the jiower of Britain. I am 
prompted not to lot slip the op|iortunity of making the assertion, from my being aware 
that, excefit in a confined circle, the affairs of India are insufficiently understood in 
England. The w'orth of so s].i}eQ^d on appendage to the British Crown is not adequately 
estimntoil. Strange as it may seem, 1 myself remember to lia-ve hoard we ar^ment 
vehemently supjiorted n firw years ago, that India was an injurious di'iiin to tba*'Mother 
Coimtry. It is difficult t<3 figure to oiieVself how so loose a notion had been adopted. 
Were we to rest on advantages of an inferior descriptionalone, our footing in India affords 
several to England, unbalanced, os far as I can judge, by any inconvenience. Atfhonour* 
able and dignified maintioiauce is provided for branches of many respectable families, 
thereby removing a burthen from patrimonial estate, with a prospect of iQtiinato 
wealth to uphold the name. Then let advertfnee be given to the fact, that almost eveiy 
one of these functionaries rendere assistance to some connexion or other at home. The 
remittances from his liberality, which is fully within my knowledge, may seem of little 
coijscc] lienee ; yet the aggregate of a number of streamlets, constant in their course, cannot 
be indilibrent, especially if the supply from those unolweived channels have on obvious ten- 
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lukB b«e& odfijntMd. . Perhaps it might be worthy of reflection, that In proportioo to the 
extent of thoee eetobhebments, wiJi he the scale of those unceafling silent contributions 
Whidht have desorihed ; while it is not to he forgotten, that tliis is not theroturn of English 
mcmey to England. Whatsoever be the expense of the Indian ©stablislittienis, the fimdft fbjr 
them areall flimished'froin Indian soui*fles. The supphes from Ki)gkn<1 to Imli a, menfci « 
in a former part of this detail, are only advances made by the Honourable Court, chiefly 
in stores and^ other articles of consumption, which are repaid by Inditi. ./in argument 
fl>unded on this^considei-ation would not be valid, if urged against any sound objpnti(m to tlie 
expense of the establishments, as wasteful or abusive. 1 know not. on what ground the 
charges could justly bo so represented. The numerical strength of civil servants lias b^cn 
regaraed by every one who has considered the subject, as far short of what the service 
demands. The scale of the military force has not been hastily or carelessly determined. 
It is not in India merely necessary to measure the degree of force requisite to guard ag»iiiist 
the possible ebullitions of a popuktiou, and generally an armed population, w'liich 1 believe 
to equal that of all Euroj-Ki. It is iiuhspimsable to have stations throughout that wide 
expanse, which may assist the Native Priawis in the control of their own soWicry, and 
thus enable them to fulfil their engagements, of keeping the roads in their respective 
dominions free from robliers ; a burthen ibr which we are amply compensated, by the 
activity and security of a trade productive to us in a variety of ways. The main consi- 
deratiqn, however, still remains to Ijc explained. There is in ln/U« a numerous class, by 
descent and by habit from early youth, imofesstwily devotwl to a military liib. Individuals 
of this body rarely, and in small numbers, flml means of subsistence in other situations, 
such as, according to the prejudices of the counti-y, they can fill without disgrace. It is 
poli<y, nay more, it is economy, to have an ttde«{uat<' opening foriho enij/lo^rnent of such a 
proportion of the men in question, as that tluj residue, which wiiinot lx* taken into pay, 
may not be liable to fijrm any where connexious requiring exertions and cxpeuditin'e for 
their dissipation. The particulaix which mu.st determine^ the desirablt! extent of force; are 
80 ccjinplicfitcd and fluctuating, that the iwunt should visibly be left to the prudence of 
the local Govemineiit, Wboii the Honourable Court jircased military reduction upon me, 
I could only say Unit, with an auiple force, T could ensure to the Honourable Company a 
revenue yielding a large surplus; should the force be rendored inoomjH'tcnt, T could TM>t 
answer mr satisfai'tory results in any Hha[*f* My aiotion of tlie pro]>er .scale may be 
erroticouB, but the issue liaji not been uiifavournbU*. 

No one can Isi blind to the circinnstanee, that the magnitude of a, force wholly Mipidied 
with arms, clotliing, and equipiucntAi, by the British manufacturer, inv/dves somewhat of an 
intelligible Hoi-otf against the abstract tibjection of its burthen on the Imlian fiTmjict‘s. The 
quality of that objection, however, is not [>reciseJy ftonqireliensible. Tf it b»* said th.af, on the 
present footing, the large, provision for the army intercijpta sums which might otheiwise 
augment the «livid(;nds, 1 should eonceiv<; that the- Proprietoni would lud be much disposed 
to risk their fuJtual odviiiiteges, uj>on tlie hazardous experiment of diminishing the force, 
by which ^idvantages of such extraordiiuiry present um/uuit are now secured ; and the 
individuals mlerc.sted aixj tJ»e most likely to fonn a salutjiry judgwicnt on their own coneeni.s. 
Should it be shid that, by the expenditure, the Honoumble Company i.s insomucli the Jess 
able to (b'scluuge the territorial bonds due to the Engli.sli creditor, the reasoning would, in 
the first place, gratuitously aud improbably assume that with a .scauiv forett, an Ccpial 
accumulation of Kur})luH would be fortheoiulug to answer the debt ; but 1 appeal to the 
proof already given, that every one of tho.se cr<Klitoi’s who wished for the liquidation ol’ 
the i)on<ls possessed by him, might ho.ve had them discliarge*! immediately. 'Fhe case, 
indeed, is hardly imaginable, that au individual would <]esii'e payment at par from the 
Company, when by exchanging his old lK)n<l for a new one, he coiiid, on the same da y, sell 
his security at a great pn.'mium. Thtmw. the instances in which the new bonds wore not 
accepted have been sim})ly those,, where time was allowed for ri’fercnco to n creditor in 
Europe, who had not left with any agent powers applicable to such a contingeucy. Every 
bond that was puixibased ten years ago in the market, and Avns trnnsfeiTod as above, 
became and^bemains wortb a fourth more than was j>aid for it when so bought. This }>art 
of the sul>jeot cannot be dismissed without observing, that it is idle t o roga-i'd us emban-as- 
sing, a debt which scarcily (ixeueds ont! year s int'oiue of tin* state ; the interest of whicli, 
cozuse<]uently, bears so small a proportion to tliat iiieoiiio, as to render tlie provision for it a 
matter of no possible inconvenience. The invariable condition of the loans loaves di.schargc 
of the capital entirely dependent on the will of the Honourable Company, so long u« tho 
interest shall be pnnctunlly jiaid at the fix<id pcriials. 

I have been solicitous to sliow, tliat there was not anything questionable in the .stabilily 
or ofliuence of the Honourable Compiuiy's fiinuices, becuu.se an uusoundn('.s,s in tlnit n>spe.ct 
would detract from the value which I ascribe to India as .a portion of the Bn’ti.sh cuqiire. 
No such doubt being rationally admissible, ev'CVy statesman must surely poi-ccive, how luuny 
of the Europciiu sovereigns are held seriously in check, by the jiowerfiil unoie'^ wliicli it i« 
now known India could mpidly despatch agairi.st their po.ssc»s.sions. The sit oafiiui. if it be 
duly considered, mokes the command of so large a disposable ftirce. no iruMnsiderablc ingre- 
dient in our national strength. From the relaxation of prejudices among th(! sepoys, that 
force is not to be deemed available for contiguous objects alone, but is trfinsportable by sea 
to distant parts of hustile doiniuions. Should it be imagine*! that, while Imlia contains 
tbeuse means of ofiensive operations, it may, on the other hand, K* exposed t.f> insurrections 
or invasion, winch would forbid Uw embai'kation of these troops for jirolouged entcqirize, 
I answer that experience in times iar less tranquil than the present, rejiels such an assumption. 
Bemembranoe that an Indian army actually exhibited itself in Egypt, must satisfy every 
onia bow Readily applicable that force is to reflioto purposes. Were it even granted, that 
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/ ■ *' the sendivtg tbriae troops up the Bed Seh was done at some risk to the territoriee whence 
lli ^ the army was drawn, 1 would say, whateoever miglit have been tl»e case then, no dadger is 
Lwd Hastings conceivable now. As to internal commotion, its nature could not be i^prdbend^, as passing 
SimunsiT. utmost some unconnected attempts at assemhlsges for the purpose of ptuno^ ; an 

evil whi^ would be provided against by the enrolment of irregular levies, for the time 
during wliich the disciplined force should be absent. As to attack foom dhroad; the inten- 
tion must be long previously discovered, so that India could not be found unprepared. 
Tlie jauject would he futile, did it not embrace the calculation of dispositions and ability 
in the inhabitants of India, to facilitate the undertaking. Such an expectation would, in 
the existing position bf affairs, be groundless. Had any Native Prince the wish to aliet a 
foreign assailant of oui* tewiiory, his indulgence of the propensity would be utterly 
insignificant. There is not a chief liable to the suspicion of doubtful inclination, who is 
not surrounded by warlike states, bound in the strictest compact to us. Tlie nullify of 
formal conditions, when opposed to strong impulses of frowardness or temptation, is not 
overlooked by me ; but the feudatory states have become so, through their own solicitar 
tion, ou terms principally offered Sy themselves, and from speculations of benefit which 
our Government has been active in realizing to them. Tliere is nothing humiliating in the 
T<jlation, since a paramount power in India lias been for centuries a notion so familiar, 
that the existence of such an authority appears to the natives almost indispensable. This 
confederation of the feudatory states extends in an unbroken chain quite to the Indus. 
There is not in the vicinity of that river’s left hank any tribe from which an lnvad#r could 
look to encouragement. On the contrary, the attempt of any secondary column to pass 
that river where iis stream is united, and tlicreby to distract attention from the main 
body, wliich would hold a more northerly course, could not fiiil to experience serious and 
nersevoring ob:<lruction from an energetic peojile. I repeat, tliat I am not reljdng on the 
articles of a treaty ; my confidence is in a clearly understood identity of permanent 
intenwt, for wliich no foreign power could hold forth an equivalent. There is, however, 
in India a principle capable of^superseding the most thorough conviction of interest, or 
even the strongest personal wishes. Certain acknowledged public Jibligations are held by 
the Native Prim^es so binding on what they call their “ fcfoonnut,^' or plighted honour to 
society, that no consideration can induce them to falter with tlie constructive pledge. 
Among these were the professed, though antiquated depemlencies on the house of Timour. 
The aovoroign was the nominal vizier of the Mogul empire. Il- must he obvious that, 
should any European potentate aim at the subversion of the British establishment in India, 
it would not be with so alajurdly extravagant a hope o.s the succeeding to a similai' domi- 
nation. To reduce Britain's strength by depriving her of such sinews as India affords, 
would be the pUTp(j«e, an<l the projected course for effecting it wcmld be the exciting some 
powerful Hontiment in India against us. Perhaps the only pretence which any forecasting 
enem}' can have imagined, likely to waken sensation, would be the restoration of efficient 
rule to the house of Timour. While such a war-cry woidd have been a call oh the fealty 
of the sovereign of Oude, as professedly vizier of tluj cDi})ire, the claim ujwm him would 
have had the additional foi'ce of on ostensibly Mahoinedan cause. To break ties which 
might eventually bo .so injiurious to ua, appeared to me of the highest iroportsince. Though 
Oude hacl not any army, since our suhsitiiary force supplies the place of one for the defence 
and interior regulation of the country, that territruy required careful attention in a 
military view. The country contains six millions of iidiabitants, every adult mole of whom 
is provided with arms and habituatt:d to the use of them. The forwi, howsoever irregular, 
capable to be thenen in the rear of tlio army with which we wore meeting the invader *on 
the frontier, was a subject not to be revolved without anxiety. The knowledge of on 
inHurreetion bcdiind them, to an extent wliich could not be ascertained, as our cominunl- 
caiion with the Lower Provinces would be j)recarious and interrupted, if not wholly cut 
off, would unavoiclably agitete the minds and dintinish tla; confidence of the advance 
troops, I had often ruminated on that chantic. 1 thenei' eagerly availed uiyselfof a mor- 
tification, which I could jAcreeive the Nabob Vizier felt acutely, from its having ooi'urred 
within my sight. Two brotlusrs of tlte King of Delhi w^sided at Lucknow, ^upported by 
allowance granted partly by tin* Honourable Company, partly by the Nabob Vizier. 
Notwitlisteiiding their partial dependence on the latter for subsistence, etiquette assigned 
to those princes a deckled pre-eminence ; insomuch, that when the Nabob Vizier met 
either of them in the street, it was incumbent that the elephant on wliich he was riding 
should be made to kneel, in token of homage. It was to an occasion of this sort tliat I 
have just alluded ; I caught at the opj)ort»uiity of saying to the Nabob Vizier, that to 
continue^ such demonstrations of inferiority must rest with himself alone ; for the British 
Government did not require the Bioidfestation of such submission to the Delhi family, and 
had itself dropjiod those servilt; forms with which it hod heretofore unbecomingly complied. 
Having reason to think that this imti^io^ would work upon the Nabob Vizier’s reflection, 
I directed the resident to watch and encourage any apparent disposition in that prince 
to emancipate hitnsclf. The mode which would naturally suggest itself to the Nabob 
Vizier, as being the only one sufficient to account satisfactorily to India at large, for 
his rejection of future prostration^o the house of Timour, was his assumption of the 
kingly title. It was likely thot he. would distantly sound the resident on the subject ; 
1 therefore instructed the latter, tliatwere any supposition of the sort hypothetically thrown 
out, he should seize it, and bring it immediately to a distinct understanding, intimating his 
periiuasiou that the British Government would readily recognize auchatitfo, if assumed by 
the sovereign of Oude, provided it made no dluinge in tlie rriations and formuloxies between 
the two statesi or altered the manner in which British subjects, permitted by oitt <3oveni- 
: ment to visit Mbmw. |iad hitherto been i^ved.. ^ ezjieOted |ao^ure soon took 
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j>laco. The sovereign of Onde’s assumption of the title of king was livatoil hy the court of 

Delhi with undisguised indignation. 'I'lje ollen.sive animadversions were keenly resented by II. 

the court of Lucknow, and an irri'parable }>reach between the two Mahoinedan slates is 

avowed. Had it not been for this j>iihlic re)uiration, and the renunciation of all connexion, Hastings' 

the sovereign of Oude might on some day Imvc proved himself, contrary to his nu>st earnest Summary. 

wish, involved in warfare against iisi, by the general seiisi* of bis nobles as well as hy the 

prejudiee.s of his people. While the hostility of the country wouhl have hud the inconvenience 

which 1 have already described, the character of the sovereign, admirable for u])rigbtness, 

luimaiiity, and mild elevation, wonM have bestowed colour on the ntlverse cause, and his 

treasures might Jiave het'u efficaciously emplo\’e<l in the payment »>i‘ troops nssemhled 

ngainsl us in other ijuarters. To have eontribiitod towards parrying this contingency 

afforded me extraordinary satisfaction ; for at that jteriod there- had not lK*cn sufficient 

lapse of time to prove that the new arrangements in Central India were so perfectly fixed, 

as to make ail conternplutioii of extraneous hostilify indilferent. 

'^J'here is not now any inconvenience in exposing these details. Our internal domination 
is firm, from its standing on the .sure.sL of all buses; the conviction i)revaJent among the 
natives (with exceiiiions so few as not to weigli againsl the meaning of tliegenend assertion), 
that their own comforts are inse^tarahly interwoven with it. In the ju-ofession of this senti- 
ment, no sovereig!! is more strenuous than the kingof Onde. His sagacity would iinniedi- 
ately have discovered, in our encouragement of the line he wa*. dis|)i>sed to take, any selfish 
design of rni'-leading him into the .sacrifice of his. own solid interests for onr advantage, and 
he would have (]uietly «lefeaU‘d the project. On lV<* etjiiti'ary, he felt that relations with the 
houM*. of 'riinonr must be as iilusivo, witli regard to eventual .‘*irpport, as they were iiumiliai- 
ing in their immediate aceomjraninients ; and he jnstlv comprehended, that he best consulted 
his dignity, as well .-rs his diivet gi’alitieation, hy declaring his kingdom, as he. had done in 
a letter to our sovereigrr, to be a sjiontaneously altaelietl dept-nflerrey on the llritisli empire. 

This learritrg to intimate union with us ha.s been pr'Oflireed in the minds oft he Native Priiiees 
hy a plain and riaturui policy on onr pari. Heretofore we had Ix-en loo prone to assume aii 
air of superiority rr-vo!ling to tlicm. It was not the disposition of our fuiicllonaries in the 
Mofirssil, as the parts beyoml the city of Calcutta are termed; foriir tnunerous instances 
tin- urbanity of tlie individuul.s eonnler'aeted tbe mischief of an erroneous .system. A con- 
ception had been enlertaim-d In rmr (u>vr'rnm<*nt, that reserved manner^., and a lone of 
dictation would impress tlie ii.-rtives w-ith a wholesome notion of our jrower, and would bind 
flu'in to umpiestiriiiing ac^juie'sceiicc in our will. Then* w-a-, lurtlier, a confused opinion, 
that what is regatded in Eui’ope a-s tbe law- of untioiH was not pleadable by Bt:iti-s rn amity 
with u.». still less by those in alliance, wlur*e coiihidt-rafimis of ouis suggr-stt-d autboritating 
interposition, jirovided tlx- jiiterjiO'ilimi observed essomial jusTiee, a ({iialifieaiion vei-y liable 
to mistals(', when tlx- essential just x-e was to be dcleiiniix-d only by otir view of the parti- 
cular ease. Ibxloubiedly, ineasui’es must bo scpiared according to juix-tun-s, and to tbe 
habits oi tbe society ni wliieli they are intended to operate; aixl it would lx* an unfair 
eoru-inniori. that tlx- faeililies whicli presented themselves to me for tbe trial ol a ditU-nni 
prineijile existed at the date-* to which I refer. Whatever were the causes of failure, the 
expeefalion of exlen.sivc iniluonc-e over the natiM-* had Ix-eii disappointed, 'l lx-y liarl bec-n 
subdued, but trot coix-iliuted. It was, therefore, di*sirable to see what iniglrt be doix* Iry 
abstaining from any conduel whicli coidd unnecessarily wonixl the pride ofa ehief, or disgust 
hi.s l'ollow'i*rs. 'I’o extinguish tlx- jealousy of the ehief. hy paying piihlie respect to his 
slalioii and ujduilding his authority, was to secure not his attachment alone, but ib.at of bi« 

Bulijeeis, wlei fell their own pride irampleti iijion in lii.-* ih-gradnlion. 1 llierefore pointedly 
en|i)im-«l llx* siricle.^Jt ob-si-rvaiiee of polite ami iinussnming demeanour, on tbe part of our 
fuuelioiiaries, towards those rulers, with courtesy to (lie betp-r classes of llic people and 
kinilness of manner to the lower. , Still more particularly, I tlireeted that, iinle-s wbert* 

<*-j)eeiul pi o\ isiou in a liealy bad secured to us a right of intervention, no inlerrerence should 

be alteiiipleil wiili (lie ordinary eoiirse iif govi-rimient in an\ state; lint lliere should be 

even an aileeialion oi avoiding to noliei* what was going Ibrward in the interior administration 

ofallliir.s, It being sure that, in eases of einbarra.s.-inent, the native ruler would apply to the 

Ibitisb fuiietioiiarv. when be could do bo without ineinrmg in the eus of bis people tlx- 

appeal. nxx- of subjection. 'I'lie expe-dieiiry of tiial inenleutlon, as well as tlx- generous 

alaerily with wliieli it wa.s obeyi*d, is evinced hy tlx* singularK rapid snhsidi-nce of all 

(.’enlial India into eompK-lt* tranqndity, after a eonvnlsiiui whieli had leriiiinated in such 

unjireei'deMted aller.itioiis. 1 had, indcf-d, to recktm on tlie most em-rgetie assistance in my 

view.s from botli llu- civil and military servants of the llonourabli* C'ump.ul^, beeanse niy 

plan was in exact eonsonanee to their inelinatioiis. Sm-li a lone towards tlie natives w'a.s 

what tbe heart of each of them would Iiave w-armly piompled. 1 could not forgive myself, 

were 1 to li-l slip such an opportunity of rendering the lionourabli (’onijiaiiy’s s(>r\anis 

that ti’stimony whieli tliev have prontlly merited from me. No body of men. taken gene- 

ralJv, can Ix- more Ingli-miiitleil, more con.-«('iention.sly xealoiis, or iixiie rigidly intoh-raiit of 

.my turjiitixle among llieir fellows. W'illi tliese fiindaiiu-nt.il good qualities, they naturally 

felt pleasure in indulging a benign and eoneiliatory achlress towards the iialive.s. f liail but 

to sanction the propensity, by de<-lariiig tiiat (ioveriimeiit comprehended its wisdom not less , 

than its iiumanity. 'I’lie effect from these mca-uivs lias been of late so visible througlioiit 

tlie country, that no man will be I’oimd fii doubt it, or to hesitate hi .saying wlieiiee it arises. 

Reckoning thus that it is tlie equity and amenity exjicnenced from us by the natives which so 
sways their adherence, 1 cannot he wrong in representing the c-ireumstanee ns creditable to 
HritihJi reputation. And the intcrnul tranquillity, for the permanence of which such a style of 
intercourse ia a satisfactory gage, assures to our country so unreserved a command over the 
(445.) q resources 
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rosourccB of India, as will justify the statement, that augmented advantage to Britain has 
resulted from tlie recent transactions. The simple principle upon which 1 acted continued 
in full orticacy when ] quitted India; and I cannot apprehend that, after such proofs of its 
beneficial consequences, it will over be abandoned. 

As to myself, I oun readily imagine that I may not have adequately improved openiffgs 
which fortune presented ; tlmt I may not have achieved all the salutary purposes which the 
devoted gallantry of the troops at my disposal would have enabled me to secure ; that I may 
not have attaijied ends profitable for the Honourable Company, with as little hazard or 
expenditure os would lisive attended their acquirement in hands more skilful. But it is not 
a cinira of ability Sliai I am maintaining: my engagement was to defend and promote, to 
the be&i of my cai)acity, the cmicorns with which I was entnisted. I have sought to show, 
tliut in a crisis of unparalleled ctftuplicatiun, extent, and difiiculty, the exertion in which the 
fulfilment ol my obligation consisted was not forborne. The issue will bear out my preten- 
sion ; for flu‘ seillcment of such a violently disturbed mass will never be referred to chance, 
but will be attributed to efforts which, howsoever, they might he deficient in judiciousness, 
must have been anxiously pondered, consistent, and indefatigable. 

(signed) Haatinffs, 

Aboard Jiis Majesty’s Ship, Glasgow, \ 

5Ui April 1823. / 


HI. 

CALCUTTA CIVIL FINANCE COMMIITEE: 

Their Appointment, vdth certain of their Reports; and Minutes, &c. of Government thereon. 

(3). — MINUTK by l.x)rd WUliam Bmtincki the Governor-general of Bengali 
III. dated 7ih October 1828. 

Calcutta (^ivil Severai. circumstances of late have strongly confirmed an opinion which I hod been 
Finance disposed to entertain, that much good might arise from a general review of the expenditure 
Committoe. and cslablishmeiils of the thre<‘ Presidencies. 

Tlie circuiiiHtaiicc» to which I allude are, 

1. The ucciileiitul discovery of an excessive establishment of military cattle under the 
Presidency of Foif William. 

2. 'I'he/discovcry, arising out of n reference to the Governor in Council of Bombay, in 
conse(|ucncc of the pr(*codlng fact, that at that Presidency tliere exisU no establishment of 
public cattle. 

To fl similar reference made to Madras we have received no answer, hut it is not impro- 
bable that there a dificicnl system may obtain. 

3. The accidental discovery, only in the last Council, that an expense of 5,000 rupees per 
mensem is, and has been for very many years, uselessly expended, os an allowance for tlie 
maintenance of six bullocks for the carriage of spare arms. 

1 use the word accidental as contradistinguished from results produced by positive inquiry 
and investigation. Tliesc* and many other items of expense in all depiirtm^nls have eome 
to the notice of the Government as it were by chancA; only, and when so presenting thein- 
Bclves have always undcrgoiu* immediate inquiry and reduction when expedient. 

If such large and uniieceswiry charges arc thus accidentally brought to light, 1 think it 
fair to infer that a coiiiinittee, ap]K)intt*d expressly for the purpose, might unfold many other 
useless charges, oiui niighl suggest alterations calculated to )iruduco a great saving of 
expense, as well as unity and efficiency in the general adniinisirutiuii. 

jMy itlea is that sucli an inquiry would be most advantageously conducted by two Com- 
inillees, one civil and one military, conqioscd of tliree members, one from each of tlie Presi- 
dencies, to sit at Calcutta. It is by eonqiurisoii between the cslubliBliments of the three 
Presidencies, and in some degree, perhaps, in the spirit of rlvalship existing between sepa- 
rate bodies, that we can hope to arrive at true conclusions* We cannot, as in the appoint- 
ment of the l*’iiiaiice Committee in England, select individuals of perfect independence, and 
free from all personal bias in the subjects under consideration ; here the selection is neces- 
sarily confined to the service itself. 

In some respects it would be more convenient and economical for each Government to 
conduct an iii(]ulry by a coinmitiet; formed of its own servants, but to niy judgment h single 
combined coniinitU'c would be fur prcfi'rable; because, besides the greater degree of im- 
partiality and (‘arnestiicss which men may be expected to show who are not under the 
influence of local feelings and prejudices, and whose labours may come under the review of 
the Legislature itself, there is this other great advantage, that in no other way can the 
charges anti establisiiments of the three Presidencies be brought to the lest of fair ooinpa- 
rison and impartial revision. 

It is of course my intention tliat the Govenunonts of the several Presidencies should 
choose their own men. 

In so far as this Presidency is concerned, we shall, I hope, be able to provide members 
for the committee without incurring any considerable charge ; tlie selection of them had 
better, 1 conceive, be postponed until we know upon whom the choice of the Governments 
of Madras and Bombay htw fiilien. They will probably select gentlemen holding hi^h sub- 
stantive appointments which they shall retain during meir deputation to this Prmiency ; 

and 
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and we must necessarily bo prepared, besides finding them a passage to tuul from Bengal, 
to (dlow them such an additional income as shall liberally compensate tor any expenses to 
which they may be subjected, llie precise amount we need not determine in anticipation 
of the appointment of the individuals. 

The committees will of course entertain the necessary esmbliahinents of clerks, &c., after 
they have met here. But the members depalod from Madras and Bombay will nutuially 
be directed to bring round with them such accounts and stntemonis as may obviate tiic 
necessity of a frequent reference to those Pivsidencios for information contained in the piiblir 
accounts and records ; and they should also, I conceive, he vested wflh a discretion (/ 
bringing with them one or more of tlio subonlinatc officers attached to the offices of audit 
and account, in the event of their deeming tlie attendance of such persons in the committee 
likely to be useful. 

As to the instructions under whicli the committee shall act, it does not appear to me to 
be necessary to enter at present upon any detailed expinnation. 

Should the Board concur with me as to the expediency of the general plan, the first step 
will be to request the Governments of Madras and Bombay to M^lcct the gentlemen to 
be deputed from those Presideticies, and to instruct them to proceed hillLor with the least 
practicable delay. 

(signed) fK C. BentincA. 


The Board concurring in opinion as to the expediency of the arrangement proposed in the 
above Minute, resolved that the fuilowing letter be addrcased to the Governments of Mudrast 
and Bombay respectively. 


(4). — CIUCULAR LETTER from the Government of Bm/w/ to the Governments 
of Madras and Honilmy, dated iOth Octol>er lbt28. 

Horioiiralile Sir, 

In considering the means of oflecling that economical revision of the expenses of Britisli 
India which the stale of <iur finnnees urgently presses upon our attention, it 1ms appeared 
to ns that very great advantage would result from the appointment of commissioners 
specially niilhorized and required to make a ftiJI and detailed inquiry into the cstalilish- 
uiputs entertained and <‘harges incurred in all branehes, civil iuid military, of the adiuinis- 
iration of the diflereiU Presidencies with the view particularly of unfolding all iti'ins of 
e\peus«> uselesMly incurred, of exhibiting those which may admit of reirenchmenl with the 
least jMihlie inconvenience, and of suggesting such niteratioiia as may appear ealcnl.ited to 
secure to the utmost practicable extent, unity, cflicicncy, and economy in the general 
management of public nflairs. 

‘2. It appears to that such an inquiry woiihl he mo«.t u-efully conducted by two 
committees, one civil and om- military, composed of three inemhers, one from ea<*h of tlu' 
Pn‘si»luiieiea, to sit at (lalcutta; and w<* liave theiefore to request that you will have the 
goodness to proceed, at your (‘urliest couveuieuce, to select a civil and military officer of 
Buitablc experiiuicc, rank, and character, to take their place in tiie projected committees 

Ibniibiiy, 

on the jwirt of the Pn‘si<lency of Fort St George, ami that you will imtruct them to 
eonie hither with the least practicable d<'lay. 

;3. Should your choice fall upon any gentleman not holding a Bobstantivc appointment, 
we propose to as-igu to him such a salary as may appear siiital>le t(» the labour, imporffincc, 
niid rospoii.sihility «f the duties which the mciiiluTs of the eommitU’C will have to perform. 
Wc consider it likely, however, that you will select gentlemen aln’juiy holding high office 
under your Government; and in that case we l>eg to recommend that they m.iy still be 
cuiitiniml in the situations wbieb they bold, a temporary arraiigeinenl being iniule for the 
discharge of ibcir duties during llieir absence. 'Fhey must of course be provided with a 
passage to and from Bengal : and we are x^repared to lu'slgn to them siieh additional 
income as shall liberally compensate for any exx»eiises to whi<*b they may be subjected in 
consci] lienee of their dexnitiitioii. 

4. Y<in will naturally direct the gentlemen whom you may appoint to the above duly to 
bring round with tbern such accounts and statements as may be necessary to obviate a 
frequent reference to your Presidency for information contained in the public recoids, on 
matters falling within the scope of their inquiries. And we would also beg to suggest to 
you that they be vested with a discretion of bringing witli them one or more subordinau- 
officers in the dexiartments of audit and aecoiint, in the event of their considering tlie 
uttendnnec of such persons on the commitfeo here likely to be useful. 'J'he requisite, 
establishment of elerks, &c. will of course be entertained' here after the commitiecs shall 
have met. 

5. It must he altogether unnecessary for us to say a word us to the iiuporianee of the 
ohjecls which we now contenqilute ; and we feed a c*mfidcni assurance of mc(’ting your 
hearty co-operation towards ilic successful acconipHshnicnt of them. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) ffl C. lienlintk. 

^V. n. iiayby. 

C. T. Metcalfe, 
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(5,)— -RESOLUTION of the Govcrnor-general in Council at Sendai, in the Territorial 
Department; dated 25th November 1828. 

In the expectation that the inombers of the Civil and Military Finance Committees, whom 
the Governments of Madras and llombay have selected in furtlieraiice of the Resolution of 
tlie 10th ultimo, may be expected to arrive in Bengal at an early period, the (iovernor- 
general iti Council proceeds to consider. First, What Officers shall be appointed as members 
for this Presidency ; Secondly, What further arrangements shall be made for giving to the 
committees the utmost practici) degree of efficiency; and Thirdly, What instructions shall 
be issued for their guidance in the prosecution of the important duties to be confided to them. 

2. On the first head, the Governor-general in Council resolves that the Secretaiy of 
Government in tlie Territorial department shall be the member of the civil committee; and 
for the military committee, his Lordship in Council deems it proper to select Brigadier 
C. P. Wilson. 

3. In considering the second of the points above stated, it appears to his Lordship in 
Council, that the weight and authority of the committees will be greatly augmented, and 
other important advantages secured, by their acting under the superintendence of the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Council, one giving his attention to the civil and the other to the military 
committee; his Lordship in Council accordingly resolves that Mr. Bayley be solicited to 
undertake the superintendence of the civil finance committee, and tl>nt Sir Charles Metcalfe 
be similarly requested to superintend the military committee. 

4. It is not of course <lesigned to cast upon the members of Government any part of the 
labour of research, which will be necessary for the ascertainment of the facts upon which 
the commitlcH? will have to report; that will be the duty of the members; and his Lordship 
in Council does not contemplate the necessity of Mr. Bayley, or Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 
taking any share in tiieir deliberations, though they will naturally maintain such a degree 
of communication with the committee which they respectively superintend, as may be neces- 
sary for the purpose of removing any difficulties which they may meet with, or any doubts 
they may entertain ns lo the general views of Government. 

5. The Governor-general will hiinseir watch with an anxious interest the progress of both 
committees, under u strung stMise of the importance of the objects to which their labours are 
to be directed, and a eorditd resolution to give his most siremious ccMqieration towsirds their 
successful accomplishment. 

6. It appears to the Governor-general in Council, to be necessary that each of the ooni- 
mittcos should have an officer of ability attached to them as secretary, and Ins Lordship in 
Council accordingly resolves, that Mr. 1*. M. Wynch, deputy secretary lo Government in ilic 
Judicial department, shall be secretary to the civil committee, and that Major W. Kennedy, 
first assistant to the military Auditor-general, shall l>e secretary to the military coininittoe. 

7. Tlie arrangements to be adopted consequonlly upon the appointment oi“ Brigadier 
Wilson, Mr. Mackenzie, Mr. Wynch, and Major Kennedy, as above, will be separately 
con.sidered. 

8. Each of the committees will of course require a separate office: to the civil coniiuiiree 
the Governor-general in Council resolves to assign the house now oecupied by the siiperiii- 
tendant of stamps, which is about to he vacated by that officer. 

9. Tlic military committee will hold their sittings in the Governraenl-house in Fort 
William, which his Lordship has been pleased specially to assign to them. 

10. VVitli respect to the instructions under which the committees arc to conduct their 
inquiries, his Lordship in Council has, in the first place, to repeat the general exposition of 
the design of Government in the institution of them, as explained in the letters addressed to 
the Governments of Madras and Bombay : it was therein announced that the committee 
should be ** authorized and required to make a full and detailed inquiry into the eslahlisli- 
ments entertained and charges incurred in all branches, civil nod military, of ihc adminis- 
tration of the iliiTerent FreBidciicies, with the view particularly of unfolding all items of 
expense uselessly incurred ; of exhibiting those which may admit of retrenchment with the 
least public inconvenience ; and of suggesting such alterations as may appear calculated to 
secure, to the utmost practicable extent, unity, efficiency, and economy In the general 
management of public affiiir-s.” 

11. In pursuance of this principle, it is the desire of his Lordship in Council that the 
civil committee should, with the following restriction, enter on a complete comparative 
revision of the establishments entertained in the several departments of the civil branch of 
the Government at the tliree Pivsideiicies, the object being, as fur us can be done without an 
inordinate delay, to see that not a roan is entertained wi)o is not wanted, that all wdio arc 
wanted arc employed to the best advautuge, and that not a rupee is uselessly or unnecessa- 
rily expended. 

12. The constitution of the several governments, and of the King’s courts, having been 
fixed by law, it is not intended that the committee should enter upon inquiry in regard to it. 

18. The number of political residencies and agencies to be maintained for the conduct of 
affairs, arising out of the political relations of the British Government with foreign states, 
is likewise a matter to wiiich it does not appear that their inquiries could with advantage 
be extended, though the revision by them of the subordinate establishments uttaclied to each 
of those officers will be proper and useful. 

14. I1ic commercial branch of the Honourable Company’s affairs, it appears to his Lord- 

ship 
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ship in Coundil desirable to reserve for special consideration ; as to the ecclesiastical de- ' 
partmentj the committee can only notice the general financial result for the consideration III* 
of Government and the home authorities. 

15. In regard to all other civil establishments, in the general, judicial, revenue (all Be^lution of 

branches included), and marine departments, it is the desire of his Lordship in Council to Govom- 

leave the committee altogether free to push their inquiries to the utmost extent to which vomber 1828 
they may consider it necessary or expedient to carry them, with the view of securing unitv, 

efficiency, and economy in the establishments maintained, and arrangements made, at tfio 
several Presidencies. 

16. The committee will also particularly inquire into and report upon arrangemcrita 
adopted at the several Presidencies, for providing the accommodation required for the public 
officra, and generally as to the course pursued in regard to the construction and repair of 
public works and buildings belonging to the civil dcp:irtmcnts. 

17. They will likewise direct their attention to the expenses incurred on account of 
travelling charges, deputation allowances, diet of prisoners, and ail items of contingent 
disbursements susceptible of check. And in all branches of civil expenditure, they will 
investigate the svstom of pay, audit and account followed at the different Presidencies, with 
the view parliciiiarly of seeing whether forms can be simplified, whether better checks can 
be used, and whether adjustments can be cx|KKlit,ed. 

18. 'Ihe Committee will of course carefully consider how far the emoluments assigned 
to the several offices wliich come under their review, wliether held by European or native 
officers, are adjusted on proper and equal principles., noticing any that may appear to be 
excessive or inadequate ; specially adverting to all dificrenoes that exist in the scales esta- 
blished at the s(*veral Presideticies, and examining the reasons of them. 

19. They will also, if they see advantages in the measure, con.sider themselves to be fully 
authorized to frame and subniit to Government an entirely new scale of allowiinces for the 
dififercnt offices in tbe several departments of tlic three Presidencies respectively. 

29. As to a reduction of allowances oii tbe grounds of any general financial pressure, such 
a measure, should the neee.ssity unfortunately arise, it will belong to Government to originate. 

His [..ordship in Council trusts tliat the labours of the two committees may tend tssentially 
to avert such a catastrophe, and they will contemplate the possibility of its occurrence only 
iis a stimulus to exertion in the work of introducing every practicable economy in the expen- 
diture of the public money; an economy distinct alike from the retrenchment which neces- 
sity might enforce, and from the parsimony which would husband tlic resources of a country 
by denying the means of (iefence, or the instruments of good government 

21. 'riicre is indeed on<? mode of reducing the aggregate allowances of tlie general body 
of civil functionaries, on which the Governor-general in Council will be most happy to 
receive tlu* suggestions of tlie Committee, viz. tliat which will result from the eoiisoiidatiuu 
of offices neeilJessly divided, ami the substitution of native for European agency in the 
management of details ; supervision, direction and control remaining with the latter. His 
Lordsliip in Council is ]>artlcularly desirous of receiving the fullest possible information 
as to the success of employing native agency in the thret* Presidencies. 

22. In consiciering the difterent establishments entertuiiied nt the three Presidencies, the 
committee may probably have forced upon them questions relating as much to the means of 
improving the judicial and revenue administration, as to the immediate matter of regulating 
the public charges. 

2;3. I'lie Govornor-gencral in Council will leave it to the discretion of llie committee to 
determine, under the general instructions now conveyed to them, how far they will enter 
upon the examination or discussion of points of tlie first description. They will understand 
that it is not the design of GovcrnTiicnt to inqiose upon them the duty of examining the 
subject of taxation and civil government as applicable to India in its general bearings, and 
on the other hand, if it shall apjKjar to them that the more general adoption of any measures 
partially pursiie<l is likely to enlarge the public income or otherwise to prove arlvnntageou.s 
to the public interests, his Lordship in Couneil will expect tt> receive from them a commu- 
nication of their views and sentiments. 

24. There is one important item of establishment, which partakes portly of a civil and 
partly of n miiitniy character, and in regard to which more than ordinary diversity of 
scheme will apparently be found to prevail at the diflcreiit Presidencies. His Lordship in 
Council refers to provincial battalions, Nujeeb and Sebundee corps, irregular horse and 
other armed footmen and horsemen, maintained by or for the immediate use of the civil 
authorities. 

25. In respect to these, it will probably be fouiul to be desirable for tbe two committees 
to communicate together, that the precise eflect of substituting such a force fin* regulai* 
troops and vice verstif may be fully developed, and tliat the systems pursued at tbe several 
I’residencies may be accurately conlrosU'd. 

26. U'he object of eitiploying ilic clieapest description of establishment, in all cases in 
w'hich it may appear likely to be equally efficient, or in which the advantage of more cxfM*n- 
sive description is not sucli ns counterbalances the excess of charge, will of course be 
constantly ke])t in mind in this as in all other parts of the committee’s investigation. 

27. The military committee will of course be guided in tbeir proceedings by the same 
general principles os are prescribed for the civil committee, in so far as they may be properly 
applicable to both branches. 

28. With a few exceptions, it is the desire and expectation of Government that their 
inquiries should embrace all matters conncxited with military finance. 

29. As to the strength and distribution of the three armies, these are questions which 
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muiit necessarily de))end on ciTcunistanoes of a temporary nature, and of which the deciuon 
must belong lo the Govcnrnjcnt and lo the Commander in Chief. 

30. So likewise the general coiisiitutiou of the Indian army is a point which his Lordship 
in Council does not propose for the consideration and discussion of th(‘ committee, further 
than mav be unavoidable in the tlevelo])incnt of financial results. But the committee will 
be expecletl fully to consider and report how the public charges could be advantageously 
redueofl by e>nplt»ying the troops of Bcngtd. or Madras lo oocudy any of the stations now 
assigned to thon* of Homlmy or Bengid, or Bombay troops in lieu of those frotn Madras, 
or vice renti^ s*nbstltnting one tle.scription of force lor another. 

31. They, will also revise the scale of pay and allowances assigned lo the several ranks 
in the dilTercnt bvanrlu-s of the three armies respectively (European and Native) ; examine 
the reason of <liHt ronces, and suggest, where it sltall appear to be expedient, equalization, 
increase, or reduction. 

3*2. 'Ihey will similarly enter on an examination and comparison of the staff of the three 
arinies, with a view to equalization and the retrenchment of any thing that is unnecessary. 

33. As to the other niiriierous heads of inquiry which the committee’s labours will 
cinhrsicc, his Lordship in Connoil deems it almost sufficient generally to enumerate those 
that immediately occur to him, it being in this, as in the civil department, understood that 
as I'ai- as time and <‘irounistnuees will (K'rmit, liis Lordship in Council would wish the com- 
tnittee to push their imjnirics so as to ascertain how every man borne on the public rolls is 
employed, au<l how every rujwe issued from the public treasuries is appropriated, in so far 
ns may he iieeessnry to see (or lo suggest measures to the end) that not a man may be paid 
for who is not. wanted, that all who may be paid for arc employed to the best advantage, 
and that no expense is uselessly or unnecessarily incurred. 

34. 'I'liey will bring under review the whole scheme of the commissariat in its various 
hvaudies, incJiuiiug the procurement, maintenance, and disposal of the public horses, bullocks, 
ehqilumts, and cninels. 

35. 7'hey will investigate the details of the stud department, and the public cattle 
farms. 

3(1. 'J'lioy will iiujuire into the mode of conilncting the w*veral agencies Ibr the munu- 
faciurc of gunpowder, for the construction of gun-carriages, and tor the provision of 
timber. 

37, 'fhey will inquir<' into the supply, distrihniion, custody, and disposal of ordiiaiico, 
eamp equq>age, arms, accoutrements, and all kinds ol tniliniry stores. 

iJH. '1 luy will eoii'ider and report upon the system ]>ur8uccl in regard lo the construction 
and u-p,iir <if public buildings; and they will u'^eertuiri how for all public buildings, main- 
tained in the military department, are nceesiiary or useful, or might he niivautugoously 
abaudoued or curiaiicd. 

3M, 'riie einpU»yiru*nt. of tro<»ps in civil duties, or in dutie.s not net'cssarily belonging to 
a camp, gari isoii, or <;aut<miuent, ami the ineaiiK of <»coiiomizing guards, escorts, and sentries 
in all (jUiirters. will be c.irerully mvestigalcd and considered by them. On tlic first point 
they will connmnucate lully with the civil comiiiiltec. 

•10. 'rill y will consider and repoii upon the s\steiii of recruiting, discharging, jiensioiiiiig, 
and iiivallilmg pur.-iicd at the .several IVe.sideiicies. Mboiild any plan oeeur to tlieiu for 
pi(»Y:ilmg ccoiiomicallv in peace the iiienn.s of rapidly meeting the twigencies of war, they 
will pni.serute the inquiry ami report the result. 

41. 'J hoy will eun-hilly iuvcMtigale the system of j»ay, audit and account (muster is of 
eoinve included), to see njn'tlier better rheck.- cannot he, ap)>iicd, whetlici forms euiinot he 
siinpli/ied or iiiqiroved, wlieilier ndjustiiient'i cannot beexpe. litcd, and whether Government 
canuol he .«iaved from (he risk.s, and individuals sp;ired the unnoynnee, incident to every 
m edle.ss delay in the helilenient of accounts. 

4*2. 'I'liey will go through (he s-overal establishments mentioned below, and ascertain and 
rt-jioi t liow far they are eftieient ami cconomiml in their general consiitution and in their 
.suhoi'ilinaie dotail.s: the Miliiarv Hoard, the Auditor-geuoral's Office, tlie Adjutant-geiuiral’s 
J.)( jMrtment, the Medical Board, with ail the CHtabliHlimcnts <>nterlriiiied and arrangements 
made for affording medical aid under their direction or control; the Clothing Board, the 
Orpliaii Jn!.titutions, the Judge Advocate’s Department, the Snrveyor-gcnerai'B Department, 
ami other branches of the general staff*, the staff’ of corps and their subordinates, servants, 
workmen, Ivboiirers, cattle, contingencies. 

43. 'I'iicy will inquire and report on the subject of boat and other travelling allowances, 
batta, ijitioiis of provihion.i or spirits, or money compensation in lieu thereof; the nianage- 
incnl r>f baZiiar^, and generally all points affecting the military charges, not specifically 
excluded from the scopt* of their fUvesiigntioii, in .so Inr as may he necessary to secure con- 
si.qteiicy and economy iii tiie eatuhlisliments entertained and arrangements made at the 
liiree Ihe^idencicb. 

44. In inquiring into the affairs of the Mtriical Department, should the committee desire 
to have the services of a medical officer as secretary, his Lordship in Council will be pre- 
pared to accede to any airaiigement they may suggest for the purpose. 

45. As to the power.-^ lo he vested in the committees, civil niid military, for obtaining the 
infurmaiJun tiiey I’eqnire, his Lordship in Council deems it sufficient to state, that they 
are lo have free access to all public accounts ahd other documents which they may desire to 
coiihult, and all public officers at tlio three IV'sidencies will be expected to afford the com- 
mittees th(' fullest inlbrmation they may be able to convey on the matters on which they may 
be interroguied. Officers stationed at or near tl»e Presidency' of Fort William, be 
prepared to communicate verbally or in writing, as may be deemed by the committee to be 

most 
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most eonvenipnt. Should the committee desire to communicate personally with any officer 
not stationed at or in the immediate vicinity of the Presidency, they will rciport the cir- 
cumstance to Government. 

46. The Committer, will correspond directly with every officer they may see fit to athhnjss, 
without using the intervention of the hesads of departments or the commandHnts of garrisons 
and corps, further than may appear to them profiei*. 

47. Any neglect of or inattention to ilie references of the committees, will be immediately 
reported to Government. 

48. The committees will communicate loGovernmont the result of their delibcnitiona in 


111 . 

(<'>.) Kesolution of 
it(M)gal Govern- 
ment ; 

2o November lb28. 


respect to the several departments and officers subjected to their revision, in separate risports, 
following, where not inconvenient, the order of their instructions ; and if they light upon 
any item requiring change, of sufficient importance to merit distinct notice, they will of 
course consider themselves at liberty to bring it to the notice of Government wiihout 
delay. 

49. I'liG committees will respectively auiiiorize their secretaries to entertain such an 
establislimcnt of clerks and other servants as may be indispensably neccssar}^ charging for 
the same in monthly contingent bills. 

50. 1 o the members of the committees who have been called from the other Presidencies, 
his Lordship in Council resolves, in pnrsuanec of the resolution of the 10th ultimo, tt> assign 
an allowanoe of i. rs. 1,000 per mensem, to take effect from the date of their arrival at the 
Presidency. 

51. Brigadier Wilson will be authorized to draw, os a member of the committee, the sum 
of SSicca rupees 1,000 per mensem, to take effect from the dale on which he may arrive at 
the Presidency, besides such a further allowance as shall compensate any loss to which he. 
may be unavoidably subjected by relinquisliiiig bis command. 

52. To the secretaries of the committees. Mr. Wyncli and Major Kennedy, his Lordship 
in Council resolve's that an extra allowance of rupees 500 a month shall be granted; to take 
effect from the date on which they may be directed to enter upon tin* functions of thc*ir 
respective offices. 

53. The expenses of the commitux* are to be charged to the liuanciul departments and 
their bills audited by the civil auditor. 

.54. The ajipoiutment of llie committees must of course be uotified to all public func- 
tionaries with whom they are likely to comtnniiicate. 'Plie iiectwury measures for tliat 
])urpoBc will accordingly bo taken without delay in so far as concerns the lerriional 
departments. 

5.5. Ordered also that a copy of the letter aildressi'd to the, Oovernmeuls of I'ort (Icn' Dcparlinent. 
St. George and Bombay, on the I0il» ultimo, ami of the abo\e roBolution, he sent to the dudiciiil aitto. 
.several departments of Go\enim<'iit noted in the margin, that the necessary Mil)!sidMry Sc<*n'.t mid Politi- 
insinictioiis may I)C issued ; and particularly that arrangements may be made in tlu* mili- n'tto 

larv dej}artmeut for diroetiug and enabling Brigadier Wilson to pioceed to the Picoldency 
as soon as possible. 


(g), — Extract LE'ri'EU from the Calcutta Civil Finance Cbmmiltee to the Governor' 
general in Council, dated Ist October 1829. 

Ohsmmiory at Madras. 

3. Tins Observatory was established in the year 1790, and since, tl»at period the observa- (0.'^ l.eticv from 
tions made have been regularly recorded, tables them Imiiig tnui.smitted to the Honour- Committee tm 
able Court of Directors, ami to th<* Astronomer llovnl. The results appear to have bec'U Dlj'^ervniory at 
satisfactory to competent judges ; and the institution be.sides coulribiiiing to the generai Miidt jn ; 
purposes of astronomical science, is htaled to have lia<l a ]»eculiur v.ilue in its relation to the tclobcr . 
grand trigonometrical survey. It is also useful as alfording narigattus the in('Mn.s of aset'i- 

taining the rales ol’ tlieir clironoiuelers. 

4. On the whole, adverting to the advantage of having at least one Observatory in this 
part of the globe, believing the position of tlu; Madras (;b.servalory to l>c favourable, being 
informed that the IJonoiiruble the Court of Directors Iwivc recently scut out for It.s use s«unc 
valuable astronomical insiriiine.uis. and p(’ieeiving that the ex}>en>e of the iusstitutiou I- 
inuderam, we beg leave to submit our opinion that it should lie inaintainc.). 

5. Wo observe, however, that, in the alweiice of the autroiiotner on leave to Europe, tin* 
institution has ))ecu plaeeii under tlie ehurge of the Deputy iSurvcyor-geueval, who ru'x'lvv!- 
oil tliat account an allowance of359tupee.s per men-cm. The charge for the C't.sbli^h- 
meiit is rupees 274.. 12, mid the, total expense of the iuntitutioii, ruf.ees 7,447 jicr amiinn. 

BeJbre the departure of the iistroiiomcr, including iiis salary, the amiual ehurge w. s 
rupees 11,379. 

(5. We are of opinion that, in the event of the astronomer at Fort St. George, Mr. 

Goldingham, not returning to India, or of a vacancy in that situation occurring, the appoint- 
ment of an officer exclusively to perform the duties of an astronomer at Madras is not nect^s 
(445.) q 4 sary, 
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saryi and we would suggest that the Observatory be permanently placed under the charge 
of the Deputy Surveyor-general, who may be expected always to be an officer competent 
to the task. By this arrangement a saving would be effected of rupees 8,923 per annum. 
The allowance granted to the Deputy Surveyor-general, viz. rupees 850, we do not consider 
to he more than an adequate remuneration for the trouble imposed on that officer in 
superintending the observatory. 

7. The establishment attached to the institution, as exhibited in the margin*, does not 
appear to be susceptible of any reduction eitlier in the number or the amount of the salary 
received by the individuals composing it. 


Cl,) Resolution of 
Bengal Govern- 
ment, on Observa- 
tory at Madrasi 
22 Dec. ]82{). 


(7). — EXl’RACT from a RESOLUTION of the Government of Bengal, 
dated 22d December 1829. 

Undkr the circumstances stated by the Committee, it appears to the Governor-gcnenil in 
Council, that it will be prO|>er to maintain this institution, but as the Observatory has 
in the absence of the astronomer, on leave to Europe, been placed under the charge 
of the Deputy Sun'eyor-gcneral, on an aUowBnc.c of rupees 850 jxjr mensem, liis Lonl- 
ship in Council is of opinion, that in the event of a vacancy in the office of astro- 
nomer, it will be unnecessary to appoint n successor, and that the duties of that office 
may be assigned permanentiy to the Deputy Surveyor-general, and an allowance of 
rupees 850 assigned to that officer for superintending the Observatory, the establishment 
(amounting to 274.. 12 per mensem), attached to which does not appear susceptible of any 
Induction. 


(8.) Letter from 
tbminittec, on 
Principles of In- 
quiry; 

20 November 1829. 


(8). — LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Kinaiiee Conmiittee to the Governor-general 
in Council at Bengal, dated 20th November 1829. 

My Lord, 

Having carefully considered the documents received with Mr. Molony’s letter of the 
8d instant, and other pai)ei8 calculated to throw light on the subject, webog pennission to 
submit to your Lordship iu Council the following observations, uud to solicit instructions 
upon some general (piestions, the derision of which will, we trust, tumble us correctly to 
apprehend the nature and extent of tiic duty which OoYcrument liave been pleased to 
impose upon us, and will facilitate our devising the most effi'Ctual and least objectionable 
means of discharging it. 

2. In your Lordship's minute, the state of the finances of India, as established in the 
sketch estimate for the current year, is tiled by two standards, the one that of pruviding an 
Indian surplus of two croi-cs of ruj)ees,iho other tliat of reducing the Indian charges U> llic 
scale of the years 1828-24, as laid down by the Honourable tin; Court of Directors, in 
their letter of the 12th December 1827. 'llie deficiency, according to the former mode of 
comparison, is shown to bi* rupees 1,88,40,000, and by tiu' latter, 1,47.79,000. 

3. Your l.ordship in (yOiincii lia.s resolved lliui the .';)>hcrc of our inquiries simll be 
extended to every item and catRc of charge without excejition, and that we shall submit a 
clear view of llic future financial prospects of India, together with the arrangeinenls best 
calculated to .secure .nn ludian surjdiis of two erores of rupees ; and your Lordship m 
('ouiicil has also disiinctly intimated tliat the primary and permanent inquiry must be not 
whether parliciilar establishments and objects of public interest and utility be in themselves 
desirable and expedient, l)ut in wlrnt mode the iiecesbary reduction of the public expenditure 
can be effected with the sniullest degree of injury uud iueonvenience. 

4. From the terms and sco{)e of the whole cominunicuiion made to us, we infer that the 
Government sets out with the firmest conviction, that in the performance of tlie duty it has 
to discharge, great and unsparing l■etrenchIn<uU will be unavoidable, and with ii correspond- 
ingly decided detci mi nation that.it shall be put in force. 

5. It must be scarcely necossaiy to observe, that the regular e3timatc.s ol’tlic year may be 
expected to show some abatement in the deficiency exhibited in the. sketch estimate, uud 
that the measures already adopted by Government must tend to produce a further amcliora- 
tioii in succeeding years. But tlie most sanguine calculations founded on such data would 

still 


Per Mensem. 

1 Bramin Assistant - - - - -Its, 122 8 

2J)itm - ditto - - - - 87 8 

Assistant Calculator and Writer - - - 52 8 

1 Lascar - 7- 

Contingencies - « - - - 5 4 


Total - - 274 12 
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stiil leave so large a deficit as to render it indispensably necess^ to act on the above deter- 

mination, and wnicli consequently we propose, unless otherwise instructed, to nmke the Ill- 

basis of every suggestion we niay have the honour of submitting to your Lordship in — - 

Council. (8.) Lofton 

6. With this conviction we beg, in the first place, to submit our opinion that the most Comimttoe» 

convenient and eficctual method of revision and retrenchment will be as a general rule to ^n®lpl®* of In- 
follow the course prescribed by the Court of Directors, by taking the charges of some SajJ* 1iArl829 

former ;^ear as a standard to which those for the future are to be reduced. This mode of ^ 
proceeding {possesses several advantages. It presents tlie object to be aimed at in the most 

distinct possible shape; at each stage it offers us the means of definitely ascertaining the 
progress made towards its attaiiiinent; and it is the more authoritative for not being discre- 
tionary and arbitrary. It does not of course prevent the application of any other principle 
of reduction which may appear necessary or expedient to follow, and the instructions of the 
Honourable Court may be considered as alone sufiicient to require that the method indi- 
cated by them should first be adopted. 

7. For this conqiarison the Court of Directors have selected the year 1820-24, which has 
this in its favour, not only that the requisite surplus was then realised, but that our poBses- 
siotis in India Proper have not been subsequently extended; we are of opinion however that 
in many c^ses not affected by subsequent extension of territory, it may be preferable to take 
the year 1 813-14, which followed the lost general revision of establishments, and may be 
regarded as a stambml fixed by the Government itself for the circumstances of that period. 

8. We projiose, therefore, if approved by your Lordship in Council, to begin a methodical 
comparison of establishments and charges in every branch of the public service for 1810<14 
or 1820-24 (as in each case may seem most exp^ient) with those for the latest year for 
which they have been completed ; to scriiiini/c every material augmentation either in the 
items or in the aggregate, and unless it 1)C supported on grounds of necessity, of security 
to the public rcHourccs, of obligations of jmblic duty, or of very urgent expediency, to 
recommend it to Government for immediate reduction. 

9. As it oerbiiidy will not be praeticablc in ail cases to bring down the public charges to 
the scale either of 1810-14 or of 1820-24, e,very o)>portunity will need to be seized forgoing 
even below ihat standard ; with a firm purpose to eftect the great object in view, such 
reduedon may doubtless be in in.any iustuiioes made in every branch of the jmblic service 
williout the hazard of any degree of injury or inconvenience which ought to deter Govern- 
ment from making it. 'I'ho hazard of some, inconvenience and even injury must unques- 
tionahly be incurred ; such hazard is, in fact, the price at which economy is always practised, 
whether in jmblic or in private life. In straitened circumstances every person of prudence 
advisedly increases that hazard, in order to keep his arrangements within the compass of his 
mcau.s. ( ioverument has only to a<‘t upon the sann> principle. Its expenditure has to be 
reduced within its income, 'i’liis. should l»e done, if possible, without trenching upon the 
efficiency of its csiiddishinents, iIk* security and advancement of the public hilerestS, or oven 
the reasonable claims of its servants. If, is likely, it canuut be done tm such eu'^y terms, 
it should then he eflbctc<i at the least expeiiso of efficiency, securiiy, public welfare, and 
private cumt'orl compatible with its successful accomplishment. But although there be room 
for discretion as to the means of retrenchment, there is none as to relrenchment itself by 
some means or other ; objections tiicrefore to particular means can carry no weight unless 
accompanied by the suggcstlou of other means less objectionable. If the end cannot be 
otiierwise achiev<>d, then the fair expectations of the servants of Government, European and 
Native, the adoption or prosecution of measures of acknowledged public utility, the vigour 
of our establishinonts, and even the security of our possessions are all considerations wWh 
to such extent as ntay prove inevitable must be |>ostpoued to the over-ruling necessity of 
contracting our expenditure within the limits of our income. 

10. We conceive those to be llic jiriueiples by which j*our Lordship in Council requires 
tins proceedings of our Coinmitloc to be prompted and governed; and if they be constantly 
ke))l in view and steailily acted upon, w'C irii'it the great work of economical reform which 
is retpiired for the solvency of British India, may a( no distant period be successfully accom- 
plished. But tijat it may be aceoniplishod without unnecessary delay (and every clay’s delay 
must of course iu its degree aggravate the evil to be conquered), it is of much importance 
to simplify the proceedings of our Committee to the utmost practicable extent. The exami- 
nation which we have already made of the iKtoks of establishments has been sufficient to 
satisfy us that of the large excess in the expenditlire of the present year above that of 
) 820-24, a great portion cufisists of items each in itself inconsiderabie. It is thence clear 
that if for every item of reduction we are expected formally to submit to Government an 
elaborate explanation of reasons; and if the reasons submitted by us are to be weighed and 
commented upon as if the adoption or rejection of what is proposed were a matter altogether 
optional, or one of judicial inquiry, life would be too short for the hundredth part of wliat 
must be accomplished. And, further, it is evident that if nothing is to be discontinued 
which cannot be proved to be miscluevous or useless, independently of financial considera- 
tions, Government must sink under its burthens long before any adequate reduction can 
be effected. 

1 1. We submit, therefore, that the only principle which in tlie present exigency can be 
acted upon with any sliow of reason is for Government absolutely to abolish all new 
establishments, when pointed out to them, which may not appear to be indispensably 
necessary ; and that the burtlien of proof be not in the (fonimittee, for tliey must necessarily 
suggest many reductions wdiicb iu other circumstances would be clearly undesirable, but iu 
those who in opposing the retreuebmont in tlie lace of bankruptcy, are bound to' show that it 

(446.) r cannot 
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cannot b« efiboted without inducing a greater evil, or to auggeit some better xneans of 
adequate relief. 

IS. llie matter, though at first sight It may seem uoimportant, is, we eonoeive, one Of 
oonaiderable moment, since the progress made by the Ccmimittee matt depend greatly on the 
spirit in which their communications are reoeived, and if the Government were not prepared 
to act on principle above indicated, but proposed to consider the propositions of the 
Committee apart from the overwhelming financial necessity which suggests them, we should 
humbly submit whether a somewhat different m^hineiy might not better accomplish its 
designs. We infer, however, that Government is entirely pr^red to reoognise the ex]^ 
diency of th»»‘ course of proceeding we should ourselves desire to follow, more especiiuly 
because we have been distinetl;^ instructed to regard ourselves as its eon^ential advitera. 
W'e teel sensibly that whoever is employed to prepare the work of general retrenchment, 
ought to net in that capacity, and with confident reliance upon the support of Government 
It is not less essential to their efficiency that the Government should give them its confidence 
in return, and we take tlic liberty of expressing our hope that the present intimation may 
further be considered to imply that the suggestions which we may offer are to be between 
us and the Government. Measures can only be proposed by us, and have to be decided 
upon by your Lordship in Council; but if they are subsequently announced to the parties 
afi'ected by them, witli the accompaniment of our observations, they must in a great degree 
lose the character of authoritative acts of the supreme power in India, and still more of 
necessary parts of a stern system of general reduction. 

1.3. We think it proper to take this occasion of bringing under the notice of your Lordship 
in Council, tlic very recent order of the Court of Directors, interdicting the increase of the 
salary or allowances of any officer, civil or military, without their previous sanction. We 
have* inserted the order below,* and we beg leave to submit, that until tiie general 
reduction has been carried through to the requisite extent, it seems essential that no instance 
of any increase sliould be allowed, since increase, in fact, frustrates the work of reduction. 
One collateral advantage of such a determination would bo to enlist the whole body of the 
servants of Government in promoting and completing the general reductions, so that the 
prohibition against partial increase may be withurawn. We would therefore recommend to 
your Lordship in Council to pass a resolution to the foregoing effect, and to transmit it for 
the guidance of the Governments of Madras and Bombay, as well as act upon it invariably 
at tliis presidency. 

14. We do not consider that it could be at variance with the proposed resolution to follow 
up the system which has already been partially aoted upon of raising the aliowanoes of some 
underlaid offices ns others fall vacant ; provided the allowances attached to them be at least 
in the same degree reduced, the increase is really an integral part of the resolution to 
reduce. 


15. We beg leave further to sug^^est, that it might be attended with benefit if our Com- 
mittee were regularly furnished with the statements which the secretaries to Government at 
the several presidencies were some months ago required to prepare in their respective 
departments, after every consultation of the Government, for the purpose of exhibiting 
accurately all resolutions by which the financial condition of the Government might be any 
way affected. Those statements would enable us to watch the progress of the measures 
taken for retrieving the embarrassed state of the Company’s affairs. 


16. The object of the present letter beinjDf mainly that of soliciting instructions, we have 
not thought it necessary to delay its transmtssion for the purpose of reference to our absent 
Goileague. 

We have, &c. 


Civil Finance Committee, 3 
20 November 1829, / 


(signed) 


ixmfL 

BoU Maekmne, 


* In oonsequenco of various instances of inattention to our former orders, we deem it incumbent 
on 118 again positively to interdict, and wo hereby do interdict the inorease on any grounds what- 
ever, of the salary or allowances at present annexed to any office, civil or military, under your 
government without our previous sanction. No public Inconvenience can be sustained fromastriet 
eomplianoe with this prohibition, and should, contrary to our just expectation, the salsry or allow- 
ances of any oHiuer be inorea.sed without any previous aanetioa, our subsequent oonfinnauon of subh 
increase when reported, will bo invariably withheld. 
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(9.) — letter from the CdkaUa Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general in \ . T.'" - 

Counoil at dated Sd December 1889. J^ndSm^on- 

MjLord. 

Wb have the h^ur to report that the contingent charges* incurred in the several 
departments of this presidency in the year 1827-128 contrasted with those of 1628-1824, 
exiiibit an increase of more tmin 12i00,000 rupees. Of this, about ei^ht lacs of rupees 
consist in the enhanced value of presents given in the name of the Governor-general, of 
whidi the larger part was of course balanced by an increased receipt under the same head; 
but still, whether we look to the aggregate amount of the disbursements in question^ or to 
their tendency to increase, unless narrowly watched, the matter appears equally deserving 
of attention. Wc shall, of course, progressively examine in detail the several offices in each 
of the departments, with the view of ascertaining, as far as possible, the piirticular causes 
which may in each case occasion the disbursement, and of considering how far it may be 
susceptible of reduction by general or special rules. Our present impression, however, is, 
that economy, under this head of charge, must mainly depend on the zeal and care of the 
several functionaries who are in charge of the different offices, stimulated and directed by 
the efforts of tl>e controlling authorities : for though the aggregate sum amounts lo nearly 
half a million sterling, it consists for the most part of small items, very difficult, if not 
impossible, to be diecked, excepting by those under whose immediate eye the disburscmimt 
is made. Further, we apprehend that, generally speaking, public officers are by no means 
sufficiently alive to tl^e importance of attending carefully and constantly to the object of 
keeping down their contingent dishurseinents, nor aware iiow much may be done with little 
trouble, if the necessar}' check be only applied in time. It occurs, to us, consequently, that 
considerable and immediate advantage might result if your la>rd8hip in Council were to 
ca^ a letter circular to be addressed to tlie several heads of offices, pointing out the 
importance of the aggregate charge, and urging upon each the necessity of his using his 
best endeavours to confine the expense incurred in his department, however apparently 
inconsiderable. 

Adverting to the considerable amount whiqh appears under the head of presents, fand the 
practice must almost certainly entail no less expense upon those who are parties to tlie 
interchange,) we would respectfully submit, that if it be the intention of your Lordship in 
Council that the orders recently promulgated should be applied to the head of the Govern- 
ment, a communication to tliat effect may ho mode to Madras and Bombay. 


We bave, fSic. 

(signed) A Hill. 

UoU Mackenzie. 


(10.) — RESOLUTION of the Governor-general in Council at Bengal; dated 
8tli December 1820. 

The Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council having taken into consideration n 
Statement to Government by the Civil Finance Committee, exhibiting a comparative view of 
the contingent charges incurred in the several departments of this prcsiilency, in the official 
years 182^24 and 1827*28, by which it appears that the increase in those chargee in the 
latter year, as compared with the former, amounts to no less a sum ihun 12 lacs of rupees, 
deems it proper to coll the attention of all the officers under Government to tlie necessity 


Governor-general 
ni Bengal, on Con- 
tingent Ciiarges ; 

8 December 1829. 


•CONTIKOEVCIES. 

1823>84. 

1827-28. 

General Department, including Political 
Judicial Dopartment • - - - 

Revenue Department - - - - 

Salt and Opium «... 

Marine ... . . 

R$. 

9,67,949 

10,52,988 

6,32,743 

2,06,957 

3,97,195 

Re. 

18,55,330 

14,02.968 

5,33,796 

2,26,835 

4,39,038 

32,57,832 

Increase - 

4^57,961 

32,57,832 

12,00,135 
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of exerciaing tbe most vigilant check and control over the contingent diBbursements of their 
respective offices, with a view to effect as great a reduction os possible in this branch of the 
public expenditure. 

The Governor-general in Council sees much reason to apprehend, that generally speaking, 
the officers of Government have not been sufficiently alive to the importance of attending 
carefully and constantly to the object of keeping down their contingent disbursementa 
Their attention may have been the lew directed to the above object from the circumstance 
of such disbursements usually consisting of items individually of inconsiderable amount, 
and which can alone be chocked by the timely care and vigilance of those under whose 
immediate e^'e the disbursement is made; but tliat the importance of the duty now 
eiyoined may be properly eatimated by the service generally, a statement of the contingent 
expenses incurred in the two years under review, is annexed below*, which will at once 
explain how necessary it is that an expenditure so large in the aggregate should be narrowly 
scrutinized in detail by those who alone can edectually check it. 

The Governor-general in Council deems it necessary, therefore, to require that every 
officer in the service, placed at the head of a public establishment, will use Ids best endea- 
vours to reduce the contingent charges of his office, however apparently inconsiderable they 
may appear to be. 


Committee^ on 
Revenue and JiNi- 


ciol Systems of 
Bombay ; 

3 February 1880. 


(11.) — LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general in 
Council at Bengal; dated dd February 1S30. 

My Lord, 

As we have been furnished through our third Member, with a copy of the Minutes of 
the Honourable tlie Governor of Bombay, in the Judicial and Revenue Departments, which 
were transmitted on the 4th ultimo to the Supreme Government by the Government of 
Bombay, we think it proper to lay before your Lordship in Council tho accom{)anyiug copy 
of a Minute of Mr. Bax, dated 16th June last, which Sir John Malcolm has psrticularly 
referred to. Wo had proposed to defer subndtting this document until wc sliould he pre- 
pared fully to state our sentiments upon the details which it embraces, and upon the 
principles by which they ore regulated ; this we hope to do at an early period, and of course 
the first and second members of our committee, (the latter of whom has already written a Jong 
paper on tlie subject), will not be understood as pledging tliemselvos to the scheme sug- 
gested by tlioir colleague. 

W^e have, &c., 

(signed) D, Hill. 

H. Machemie. 

John Bax. 


IMiniite of J. Bax, 
^ Esq. 

16 June 1822. 


(Enclosure.) 

MINUTE of John Bax, Esq., on the Judicial and Revenue System at Bombay, 
and Civil Allowances at that Presidency ; dated IGth June 1829. 


L The question of emoluments enjoyed by European and Native officers in the Civil 
Department of the Government of Bombay, is so much involved in Uic system of judicial 
and fiscal administration at tliat presidency, that in considering the subject of the 18th and 

19tli 


•goetikoencieA 

1823-24. 

1827-28. 

General Department, including Political 
Judicial Department - . • - 

Revenues Dopartmeut - - - - 

Salt and Opium 

Marine - - - - 

Sa»Bs, 

9,67,949 

10,62,988 

6.32,743 

2,06,957 

3,97,195 

Sa.Be. 

18,55,330 

14,02,968 

5,83,796 

2,26,835 

4,39,038 

32,57,832 

Iscreaso - 

44,57,967 

32,57,832 

12,00,135 
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19th paragraphs of our iuBtructions,* I must anticipate several topics that would more con- 
veniently come under review at a subsequent period. 1 shall accordingly lay before the 
Committee u general outline of the existing system, as an essential preliimnary to the con- 
sideration of this question relative to Bombay ; and as the system is not uniform, I shall 
take up the several districts separately, commencing with Guzerat » 

2. The province of Guzerat is divided into four collccturates ; Ahmedabad, Kaira, 
Broach, and Surat ; and into two zilluh Judgeships, the one comprehending Ahmedabad 
and Kaira, and the other comprcdiending Surat and Broach. 

^ 3. ^ The collectors are the magistrates, and have charge of the police of their respective 
districts, excepting at the above towns, where the police is under the Jtitdicial department. 
The magisterial powers of the collectors extend to sentences of hue; ordinary imprisonment 
without labour, not exceeding two months ; Hogging not exceeding 30 stripes, and personal 
restraint If the exercise of these powers appears inadequate to the ofience, the 
magistrate forwards the prisoner to the criminal judge (who is also civil judge) of the 
zillah. 

4. The assistants to a magistrate may be deputed by him to perform any part of his 
duties, but the magistrate may investigate or annul sentences passed by his assistants, and 
may recall at any stage of proceeding matters referred to them. 

A The native district police officers have authority to punish trivial cases by fine, not 
exceeding five rupees, confinement not exceeding eight days, or placing in the slocks, or 
otlier similar restraint, for a period not exceeding J2 hours. The village police officers have 
authority to punish trivial cases of abuse and assault by confinement, for a period not 
exceeding 24 hours. 

6. The punishments which the criminal judge is authorized to inflict, ore solitary impri- 
sonment not exceeding six months, ordinary imprisonment with hard labour for seven yeai-s, 
Hogging to the extent of dO stripes, public disgrace, fine and piTsonal restraint. But if the 
judge passes a sentence of imprisonment for more than tw'o years, he refers the case with 
all proceedings to the Court of Circuit for Guzerat, which court has power to confirm, 
mitigate, or annul the sentence. If the oflcnce appears to the criminal judge to require a 
degree of punishment beyond the liinit assigned to him, be commits the offender, to be 
tried by the Court of Circuit. 

7. I'hc jurisdiction of a senior assistant to a criminal judge (to whom the criminal judge 
may delegate the trial of offences) extends to imprisonment with hard labour for a period 
not exceeding two years ; Hogging for theft only, to the extent of 30 stripes ; fine to be 
limited by the period of imprisoutuent assigned in commutation not exceeding two years ; 
disgrace; and personal reBlraint. Whenever an assistant criminal judge is stationed else- 
where than at the Sudder station of the zillah, the magistrate refers all criminal cases 
beyond his own irmnediate jurisdiction, to the assistant criminal judge Instead of the 
criminal judge, when they may arise within the limiu of the assistant’s local jurisdiction ; 
and it is coiu{>ctent for Government to invest such assistant criminal judge with all or any 
part of the authority of a criminal judge. 

8. The pimishment, which a junior assistant to a criminal judge is authorized to adjudge, 
are ordinary imprisonment, without labour, not exceeding two months, fine and personal 
restraint. 

9. The Court of Circuit (which is also a court of appeal for Guzerat) is stationed at Surat, 
and consists of three judges; the sessions are held by them in rotation half-yearly at Surat, 
and at the other stations of the province, by one of tlic puisne judges of the court. Sen- 
tences passed by the judge on circuit, of deaili, transportation or imprisonment for life, are 
not executed until confirmed by the Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut at Bombay. 

10. 'riiis description of the criminal branch of the judicial administration in Guzerat 
applies to the districts of the Nurihern and Southern Cuncan, excepting that in those 
districts the sessions are held by one of tlie ju^cs of die Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut, under 
the same limitation as exists with regard to a judge of the Court of Circuit in Guzerat. 

11. The sessions at Darwar in the southern Mahratta country, are also held by a judge 
of the Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut, under similar limitation. Ine llegulations are not yet 
formally inti’oduced into that district, where a principal collector, with assistants and a 
registrar, exercises with some trifiing variations those criminal and civil functions, which 
are elsewhere exercised by the departments of the magistrate, and judge, and criminal 
Jud#^. 

12. The districts in the Deccan are divided into tiiree collectorates ; Poona (including 
Sholapoor), Ahmednuggur and Candeish, and into two judgeships, the one comprehending 
Poona with Sholapoor, and the other comprehending Alimednuggur and Candeish. 

13. The collectors are the magistrates, and have clmrge of the police of their respective 
districts, and of the police of the Sudder stations. The penal jurisdiction of tlie magis- 
trates, 


* Extract from the Resolution of the Supreme Government, dated 25 November 1828:— 

18. ** The Committee will of course carefully consider how far tlie emoluments assigned to the 
' several offices which come under their review, whether held by Europcau or Native officers, 
‘ arc ailjuBtod on proper and equal principles, noticing any that may appear to be excessive or 
’ inadequate, especially adverting to all diflcreiiccs that exist in the scales established at the several 
' prosidoneics, and examining tlie reasons of them. 

19. ^ They will also, if they see advantage in the measure, consider themselves to be fully 
‘ audiorizod to frame and sumit to Government an entirely new scale of allowances for the 
‘ different offices in the several departments of the three presidencieB.’’ 
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trateSi which they may delep.te partly or wholly to their assistantSf under the same super* 
vision as already noticed, with regard to the magistrates^ in Onzerat, extends to fine and 
imprisonment for two years, with hard labour, to fioggiiig not exceeding 80 stripe^ and 
personal restraint. In the event of these punishments appearing iueuffleient, the magistrate 
con)mj||M offenders for trial at the sessions. 

14. The native district and village police officers in the Deccan, exercise the same police 
powers as in Guzerat and the Concan. 

15. The sessions nre iield by the judges of Poona and Ahmednuggur, who, in theexerose 
of their functions in the Criminal department, are denominated ** session judges.^' The 
pend jiirisdiction.of tlie session judge extends to the adjudging of capital punishment, but 
any cuse in which lie passes sentence of capital punisluuent, or of imprisonment for above 
seven years, is referred to the Sudder Foujdarry Aduwlut for its final ordera The session 
judge of Poona holds half-yearly sessions at Snolapour, and the session judge of Ahuied- 
nuggur holds half-yearly sessions at Dhoolia, die civil station of Candeish. 

16. Assistants to a session judge possess no penal jurisdiction, but in the absence' of the 
session judge, it is competent for the Governor in Council to confer on the assistant of the 
highest grade, on the spot, such penal jurisdiction, not exi^eeding that of the session judge, 
as Government may deem expedient. 'I'he session judges of Poona and Ahmednuggur have 
an assistant stationed respectively at Sholupoor and Dhoulia, whose duties with respect to 
the session judge, are similar to those which a criminal judge in Guzerat performs witii 
respect to the Court of Circuit, such as delivering to the sesBion judge the calendar of 
persons commitied or held to hail, bolding In attendance at the sessions all parties arid 
witnesses, &c. He {n^rforms sucii other cTuties os the session judge may enjoin in tiie 
preparation of cases, and in all other matters connected with his office. 

17. The Court of Sudder Foujdarry (also a court of appeal) is stationed on the island of 
Bombay, and consists of three judges, exclusive of the junior member of the Government 
as chief judge. I have already had occasion to refer to the dutii^s of this court sufficiently 
to show it is a Court of Circuit for the Concaiis and Darwar, and it is only necessary to ndil 
that the geneml administration of eriminal justice and police throughout the territories 
subordinate to Bombay is superintended by this court 

18. 1 now proceed to offer a sketch of the civil branch of judicial administration. 

19. Civil suits ill Gu/erat, iht* Coiicans and the Deccan are decided by native commis- 
sioners, judges* assistants, ancl judge.s. i'he amount oi* suits coming witliin the jurisdiction 
of a native commissioner is regulated by the Judge, with tiie sanction of the Sudder Adawlut, 
hut it must extend to lis. 5U0, and must not exceed Jh. 5,000. Suits not exceeding 
Us. 500 arc also referred to a junior assistant judge, and not exceeding Jis, 5,000 to a 
senior assistant judge, i'ho Governor in Council may authorize the judge to refer to his 
senior assistant suits as far as Jts, 10,000 in amount, as well as ap{>eal8 from decisions passed 
by a junior assistant judge or commissioner. Suits above the bmited value are cognizable 
originally by the judge. 

20. Every suit tried by a coininissioner or a junior assistant judge, is open to an appeal 
to the judge, whose decree is final ; and every suit originally tried by a senior assistant judge, 
is open to an appeal to the judge, whose decree, if it affirms the first decree, is final ; but if 
it modifies or reverses such decree, a further appeal is open to tiie defendant, to the Court of 
Appeal for Guzerat, if more than Jis. .500 is adjudged against him by the zillah judge, and 
to tlie plaintiff, if more than Jig. 500 of his original dcniund is disuilowed beyond what was 
adjudged or disallowed by tlie lower court. 

21. Every suit originally tried by a zillah judge in Guzerat, is open to an appeal to the 
court of appeal for that province; and all decisions of tlie latter court are open to appeal 
to the Sudd«r Dcwuiuiy Adaw'hit, when that court reverses or modifies the judgment of the 
zillah court; but where the decision of the court of appeal confirms the judgment of the 
zilluli court, a regular ajipeul does not lie to the Sudder Dewunuy Adawlut, unless tlie amount 
at issue exceeds Jis. 5,000. A spiciul appeal is open for good cause', in all cases where there 
.s no regular appeal ; such special appeal lies to the court next above that whose decree is 
appc^alcu from; but if such higher court does not grant the appeal, it may still be granted 
by the court next aboi'c that first appealed to, and finally by the Sudder Adawlut 

22. The system thus described as prevailing in Guzerat, tuiplies to the Concan and 
Deccan, with this difference, that there is no intermediate court of appeal between the zillah 
judge’s court and the Sudder Dewaiuiy Adawlut; appeals lie to this latter court«from 
Darwar, and appeals from the Sudder Dewonny Adawlut are open to the King in Council. 

28 'riic Court of Sudder Dewauny Adawlut^ besides its appellate jurisdiction in the 
decision of suits, is vested with a getiernl superinieiidencc over the judicial civil administra- 
tion throughout the territories subordinate to Bombay ; but the judges do not personally 
visit the Deccan or Guzerat 

24. With regard to ihefscal dvtieg efthe collectors of land revenue, I may observe, that 
independently of the responsible and minute nature of the revenue settlements, the collectors 
are invested with tlie civil cognizance, in the first instance, of all claims for tlie possession of 
lands, of all disputes in regard to the tenure of land, of all disputes regarding rent, of the 
current or former years, which tin* ryots on the one hand, or the farmer or superior land- 
holder on the other, may desire to submit to adjudication ; of all questions regarding the 
use of wells, tanks, and water-courses, and ro^ and fields ; and of disputes regirang 
boundaries. 

25. lu all these cases an apjpeal against the collector’s decree lies to the zillah judge, 
and the appeal is suljeetf both os to trial and to forther appeal, to the same rules M apjdy 
to an appeal from the decree of a senior ss^stant judgs, paMd in an oriffUMl miu 

fifi. The 
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90. The depurtment of Saa CMoma at the Presideney is under the collector of land " 

revenue. In Guaerat, the eustomt are under a euatom-maater, who resides at Surat, and lit. 

has a deputy attached to him. In the Northern and' Southern Concan this department is 

also under a onstom-master, who resides in the North Conoan division, (on the island of Ssa-cuitoins. 
Salsette), whilst a deputy under him is stationed on the Northern Conean. The customs in 
Ouserat and the Concans have recently been&rmed; the plan has hitherto been very 
successful, and is in a train of improvement. 

97* With a view of affording the fullest insight into the degree of responsibility incurred^ 
the extent of duty performed, and the scale of remuneration received by the covenanted 
judicial, and revenue officers, under the Bombay government, I annex the reports enume- 
rated in the margin, reserving for separate cousidenition the duties and emoluments of 
uncovenanted assistants and native functionaries and establishments. 

96. From these reports, and the review above ttken of the existing judicial and fiscal Defects in the 
r^stem, it will be seen that some prominent detects require to be remedied. In tlie judicial Judicial and Fiscal 
branch there is no superintendence in tlie Deccan, and there is one system for Guserat, system, 
another for the Concans, a third for the Deccan, and a fourth for Darwar. In the revenue 
branch, on the administration of which so much depends, there is no superintendence, and 
no encouragement to remain in or be zealous about a department which in its fullest 
grades is most inadequately remunerated (especially in comparison with Bengal and 
Madras), and whicli offers no well-paid appomtments as objects of ambition. The only 
principal colioctorate under the Government (Darwar) is held by a Madras civilian, and 
the only well-paid collectoratc (Poona) is held by a military officer, and is to be reduced 
from A. 38,600, to JU 25,200, whenever he vacates it. 

29. I now proceed to submit to the Committee a general outline of the plan whicli 1 

think best adapted at Bombay to combine efficiency and economy with a just scale of 
remuneration to public servants, commensurate to the value of their services to the general 
administration of the State, and calculated to advance the real benefit of government, by 
creating in all who are responsibly entrusted with the conduct of its afiairs, a substantial 
interest in its welfare and prosperity. " 

30. In the ct'vtf branch of the Judidai department all original jurisdiction should be Proposed Plan of 
exercised, I think, by native functionaries, excepting suits in which they or their relations Judicial and Fiscal 
are interested, and excepting some at the Suddor stations, where suits should be filed by the Administration, 
judge, and a portion of them referred by the judge to his assistant, the decrees of the latter Civil Justice, 
being, in respect to appeal, on the same footing as those of moonsiffs. I'here are 79 native 
commissioners, including two sudder ameens. These might lie reduced to 72 (designated 

moonsiffs), and divided into three classes of 24 each. Tliey should be paid partly by salary 
and partly by fees. 'Phe salary of the first class being fixed at Bn, 300 ; of the seconcl 
class at A, 200, and of the third class al Bs. 150 ; and us to fees, they might receive half 
the amount of the stamp on suits of B*. 500 or under ; Bt, 25, on suits between 500 and 
10,000; Its. 50, on suits between 10,000 and 20,000; and Rs. 75 on suits above H». 20,000 ; 
but this rate of salary and fees, as well as the number of the moonsiffs, ninst be raised or 
lowered us experience may suggest. 

31. Kach judge should have only one assismnt, except the judges of Poona, Ahmed- 
nuggur, the Concans, and Surat, who will require another nsgistant at the detached stations 
of Sholapoor, Dhoolia, (in Candeisli) 'J'anna, and Broach, to file all civil suits there, and 
decide a portion of them, making over the remainder to the moonsiffs. But assistants to 
judges should on this plan have fixed salaries, and no fees in future. 

32. The judges will have to try ap[>cals from their assistants and moorisifis. 

33. One judge in lieu of two will suffice for the Concans, and a judge and assistant will 
be required for Darwar, on the full introduction of tlie reflation into that district. 

34. The Court of Ap]M)aI in Giizerat may be aboliriied, and the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut should try appeals from the several zillah courts. A regular appeal may lie, 
where. If the judge’s decree confirms the decree of the inferior tribunal, the sum in question 
amounts to B», 3,000 ; and if the judge’s decree reverses or modifies the previous one, the 
sum in question amounts to B$. 1,000: special appeals to be granu>d on good cause 
ihown. 

35. The ulterior appeal to the King in Council as at present. 

36. 'Phe collectors, in oases under their judicial cognizance, should have power to autho- 
rize Ihcir native revenue officers to file and decide suits in the first instance, and appeals 
from the decisions of tlic latter, or from those of tlie assistants, should lie tp the collector. 

The Sudder Adawlut should try anpeali from the decrees of the collectors in all original 
suits, but regular appeals from a collector’s decree in appeal should only be allow'erl, vmen, 
if the collector’s decree confirms the former one, the sum in question amounts to B*. 1,000 ; 
and if it reverses or modifies tlie former one, the sum in question amounts to B$. 200. 

Special appeals to lie, on good cause shown. 

87. In the department of criminal justice, where so much variation is at present observ- Criminal Justice, 
able, tile office of session judge which exists at Poona and Ahmednugsmr, should be 
aboUshed, and these zillahs, as well as Darwar, be placed under criminal judges, (the same 
individuals as civil judges) who would be aided in their duties by their assistants at the 
Sudder stations, and at Dhoolia and Sholapoor. 

38. Tlie sessions in Ouzerat might he held at Ahmedabad, Sumt^ and Broach, and 
erimhial justice generally superintended there, by the present chief judj^ of the Ouzerat 
Ciottrt of Cirouit> (wMob court it is propoied to abolish}, under the denomination of Ouzerat 
^einuit jiutge, and agent to the Honourable tlie Governor at Surat This arrangement 
it rendi^ deafreble by the loaal tituaimn of that provisoes which ecanot oonveniantiy be 
(44ft.) * r 4 reached 
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reached during die rains by one of the Siidder jiidgoa from the jiresidency. It is also very 
desirablti on many accoiiiiN to retain a liigli civil ollicer resident in Giizerat. 

39. Tlie superintendence of criinin.al justice and tlie sessions for llie trial of capital cases 
in the zillahs of Ahniedniiggur, Poona, Dlianvar and the Conenn, and of tlieir subordinate 
stations, Dhoolia, Sliolajioor, aiitl Taiina, may be lield by one or more judges of the Siidder 
Foujdarry Adawlut, to which court another judge must be added, in lieu of a member of 
Government. 

40. The charge of the police at all the Sadder stations, including Poona, Ahmednnggur, 
and Dsirwar, and of all gaols, should be under the cilininal judges, hut the charge of the 
police at the towns of DhcMilia, Sholapoor, Tunna, and Rroach may he under the zillah 
magistrate. 

41. The inagislrales to have charge, as at present, of the- police of their districts (except- 
ing the Sadder station), and to he authorized to I'xteml in some degree the authority of 
llu'ir koinavisdar or mamhitdars. This latitude would prevent tin* necessity of sernling 
])risoners for minor oflenees and witnes^e.s to the Iloozoor, and ex|)erlenee has slniwn that, 
under tlie ju-esidency of Ronibay thU das', of n:iti\e officers may he safely entrusted with 
the ixereise of authority, tor there is sc.'ireely an iiistanci on record, since the transfer of 
the police from tlie Judicial to the llevemie department, of tvianny or corruptitm hy a 
koniavisdar or mamintdar. 

•12. The jnrisdielion of the magistrates and their assistants may remain .as at present, or 
he reduced or enlarged if tleeined neee.''-ar\ in any partienlar ea^.e^ by (ioverrnnent. 

43. Tin* eriminal jiiilge*. and their ai'Mstanf'-, a" (foiernmeiu may autliori/.e, should try 
all eases, beyond the magjstiate’.s jiirisdietion, except eaj)iial e.ises, which would be tried by 
a judge of the .'^ndder ronjdariy Ailawlut, or in Gnzeral by tin* eirenil jinlgc ; bill eases 
involving puiiislmu'nt amounting i»> .seven W'.ir.s imptisuimient. slioiiM be reforretl I'or fmal 
orders, in <Miy.«*r,it to the ciieiiit jntlges, and the olhei districts to the .Sndder Fonplarry 
Adawlnt. 'I'rials for st.ite ofli-inr.s dionld not be ie.stltnled e\eej>l by order of Govt*! nmeiil, 
.and should he tiled in Gir/erai hy the cirtmit jmlge. and in tlie otlu*r tlisiriets hy one of the 
judge, s of tin* b'udder iMuijdarry Adawlut 'Die ^t'ntenees on iriaL lor Male olTcnees bhoiild 
be rel'errt'd to (io\erinnenl. 

44, 'I'o pntduee the im])iovemenl so e 'cutial in the revi nue bruucli of tin* admmi.stra- 
tlon, I would propose to divide ( in/< r.tt into om* pi iin ip-il eollectoraie mnl t wo eolleetor.ites, 
instead oi J’onr coJh'et orates as :il pia-eiil, forming .Vhined.ihad lUio :i jn-iiu-ijt.il eolleeioiate 
hy the nddilioii of some of the norlhern <lisHuis ej Kaii.i. I'lu* lemaining disine.ts of 
Kaira, wllli Rroach, and Surat, to I'orm two lolleelor.ites. 

4.'). I'lie collet loi ate of Ahmednnggur, with the .nldi'.ion til'a lew vill,ige,s ( 11)111 Caiideisli 
and J^oonali, might al.«o form a principal colleetorate. 4'he principal eolleeioiate ol Darwar 
to ivniaiM a.s at prt Sent. 

46. Tlie eii.stom-masler.s their deputies’, and most part of tlii'ir establislimcMl in Gnzeral 
and the Concaiis, may be aliollshed, ainl the whole ot llie h(*a ensloms plaeetl, as the land 
ensioins are, under tlie culleclois of land rev* nue. 

47. 'riieie .should he a .siipermiendeiil of re\enue ajipuiiitefl .it Ilomh.ix to ro.side in tlie 
molii.ssil, wliosi* dnt\ shonhl eon.sisl in visiting e\eiy eolleeioiate as occ.i.sion deimnnled, 
receiving and iiiqniring into petitions, rc]»o*ting to ( »o\ enimeiit in the lii.si in tam e, on all 
ai)]»HcatU)iiN (^tt) he made throiijh him) lor lexeiine hiiilding-i and rejiaiis, eomhietiiig 
in(|uiri(*^ in the llevemie tlepartmeiit. ami exerei.sing in gem r.il on the spot that .sei nlm\ and 
.siiiiervi.sion whieli is now totalh w.uitiog. when by a s'\.-t( iM of ml.simimigemeni productive 
of .serit)iis lo-s lo t.io\enimei)t. and nuieh iii|nrv ;imi iiiiii'liee to lla petiple. lias in home 
cases been alhiwed It) continue nnelieeked until the r\ols have theniseUe.s (lt)el\ed lor 
rednss to the presidency. 'i’iiis lesiill nuiat often ensue where an executive officer i.s 
uiieont rolled, and is the .sole rej)oi?er of his own acts and etmiluct- 

|H. 'rhe snj)erint('ndenl of I evenin’ Would have aeres.s tti all the reconls of every principal 
colh'flor and colleeloi’s; bul it i.s not of eonr.se iiilendeil that the latter shiiuhl send iheir 
correspondenee with (ioverimient throiijdi hlni, except in the case.s iiientiom-d in the pre- 
ceding paragrajih. On the conlKirv, he hlionid he informed that it is iiol the ili .sin* of 
Govinnnenl to mnlliph hu'iness and eorre-spoiidenee h\ his apjioinlim nl, bul rather to 
abiidge it. by reinetivlng on the .-pot many mat ler.s of eomplaint wliieh are now leferred to 
Governne nt. It would ofconr.se be leqnis'te, however, to Irame more dellnite iiistriietions 
for him than e.iii be laid down here. 

49, To caci) jirincijial (olleetor and inagisfrnte there should be allaelieil a snh-coileclor, 
and fir‘'t and second assistant, and two other a.s.sijitants. To eaeli colleetur and magistrate 
tlierc shonlil be attached a first and second .issistant, and one or more other a.sbistants 
according to eii*cnmstance.s, luflopi iideiit of anjierunmeiarie.s or nnpassed writers,, who, on 
their arriv.il, are put umh r tin* rare of ddleient collectors. 

.50, Tpon the subject of salaries, I h.ive alreatU laid before tin* Cominiltee a list of civil 
.servants at BoinbaVj and of tlieii r.rspeciiM einolnments; also exlracl.s hum the Minutes of 
the Ifononrable Mr. FJphinsione, and of the nK*nibt*r.s ol’ the goviM-nment, in the year 
lb24, connected with ihis lojiic: and J Jiave st’iled my seiilimcnts * oiiHhe principle which 

Bhould 


* Extract from Mr. Uax's Minute, dulcd 24t!i February 1H29: — 

“ In the first place, 1 have to olwcrvc that the admission of a ■•tundartl ol’ comuarwon, wlioreby 
“ the extravagance or economy of au cstabli.slunont i.s to be Avcigbetl by the rat,p percent, it bears to 
** the revenue of the guvermneut under wbieh it oxists^would practically leatl to false conclusions and 
** great inequality of remuneration. Ltdividuals who have Uio least duty to perform, might on this 

” principle 
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should iu this rcspleet govern US| I think, in our dcUbomtions. As the justice of the piin- 

ciplo there advoented has been admitted by the members of the Committee, I need not • III. 
dwell much upon the quc&tion here. ■■ 

.*>1. At our last moetin^ir the maximum of salary to be assigned to civil servants at Minute of 

Bombay, waa fixed at lis. 45,000, and the pian of J>aying certain functionaries equally was 
fully discussed and settled. The officers deemed entitled to this maximum at Bombay 
were the secretaries to (.iovernment, the judges of tlie Sudder Court, the circuit judge and 
Government agent in Guzerat, the superint endent of revenue and the accountant-gencrul. 

Whether or not the second and tliird secretaries to Government should receive* the maximum 
or be paid by a graduation, is a matter to wbicli I do not myself attach much importance, 
but I have laid before the (’oinmittee tlic opinion of Sir .Tohn Malcolm and others on this 
point, and my own wish is that their sentiments in favour of the graduated scidc should be 
adopted in this instan<^e ; the; secoiul and third secretaries should, however, he placed on a 
better footing, 1 tliink, than any ])riiicipal collector. I am desirous of noticing in this 
place, that as the proposal maximum is to include every kind of allowance, some arrange- 
ment will perhaps be necessary by the Government of Bombay to supply the chief secretary 
with a residence, as his lumse was very lately resumed by Government, and /is. ihfiOO per 
annum given as rent on his voluntary resignation of the lioust; in question. 

5*A The deputy accountant-general wonld be fairly remunerated with an annual income 
of iis. 20,400. 

5.‘j. In our llcport of llie 27th April wcilisposed of the offices of the general paymaster, 
sub-trenMurer, and superintendent of stiimpK, civil auditor, mint-master, f*enior magistrate of 
police and postmastcr»general. With regard to the allowanceH of judges, principal collec- 
tor.-*, and cfillectors and their assistants, I cousidiu* that the scale at Madras ought to he 
aflo[)tcd at Bombay, taking into consideration the circumslanec, that the jiulges and collec- 
tors under Bombay, with few exceptions, reside in houses the property of Government, 
which is not the case at Madra-s. . 

54. The collector of land revenue and sea cu.stoms at Bombay l.dand will l»c amply paid 
by a salary of /is. ;j0,0U0 p(‘r annum, lor, under the scale and niimhcr of maximum salary 
proposed to be introduced, there U no reason for cunliiiiiing to him an income ( /^^t. 50,000 ) 

«*(> far beyond other collectors, wlio liave Infinitely more tluly and re^ponsibllit^^ 

55. 1 have here omitted all relcieiice to the political and commercial branches of the 
service, because the former f<!xeept as regard.^ the cstublisbmciiis attached to residencies and 
ageiieie,-*) is exelniUMl from our eonsidcratioiu ami the latter is rct-erved by our instructions 
f(»r future inquiry. 

5fi. There is one jioint which 1 think should be wlverted to, whilst veiiewing the (tffieiai 
salarie.s of individuals ; L allmh' to the rate ufexidiange between hngl.and .and India, which 
apjiears tiihave adjusted itself t<» a standard from which it is uotlikt'ly to vary in atiy tiegrcc 
favourable to residents in this country. 'J'he lime is past when wc are to fancy that a 
rupee reprostmts half-a-erown, and I a*-humc the exchange between Knglainlaiid Bombay to 
be gomu'allv at lx. H[.// pe.r rnper, and the maximum of salary tlierelbrc proposed Ibr that 
j>reHid(-n<*y h 3,84.'!/. I•2.v. (u/. per annum, or 7s. (id. per aniunii Jo-*.-; than the Act of 
I’.arlianieut (I5.’l Geo. 3, e. 155, s. 8'J) contemplates to be within the poo'sibio reach of 
nltaininent after 10 years’ sservieo. 

37. HaNing thu.s laid before the Committee the result of my own rofleelious on the points 
emlmuod in thi.** Minute, after weighing well the tfcnlimcntM of others hoMM*j)inions, iroiii 
local ntid geiioral knowledge, demand <*very attention, I sliall concisely state tlicud\antagcs 
which appear to be comprehended in the ])ropt»sed arrangement. 

58. Ill the lir.st place, the plan furnishes an effieieiii and real control in the judicial and 
revenue ilepniiineiits ; it .sulisiit tiles a reasonable degree of unilbimity ol‘ sys-tem li>r the 
prc.sent variety of inodes in which jn.stiee ridminislei'od ; it yroviiles a gradation in tlie 
station and eniulninenisof ri'voiiue offiee.rs.and creates a few* appointments of viiliu- sufficient 
to secure, to tliat branch the eontimied s»!rviee.s of ei>iiiiiiis of tidvaneed raiik, who now quit 
it at the period wlicn they can be nnployed in it most beneficially to tin* eonntry and to 
the goveriimeui ; it gives to Darwar tin; benefit of an efficient judicial tribunal ; ami lastly, 
it ellects n po.-*ilive i*educlion in expense of Jis. 1,35,3-7 jier annum, by the ojicratioii of 
abolishing and consolidating offices. 

5tj. I annex »S(*herlules exhibiting the finaneial re.«iili of (he fon'going arrungeinents, and 
altliough, in conlbriiiity to the principle laid down at our la'^i meeting, I have introduced 
into the Schedule (H.) the eipuiliziiig scale of salary for each f-eereiary, I should more 
willinglv concur, in this instance, in the adoption of the graduated ■‘cale. 

(U). By 

*' principle bo ulloivt'd the largitst salaries and establisUmeut.s and u custom ma.-jler at Agra, Alla- 
** huhnd, Cawnjiure or Mirzapore, might hedccitied (-eoiioiuicany puid by r<-i;eipts double lu aniumil 
“ to those of a collector olT’oona, Ahnii-duugjrur, (V.idcisU <«• Ahmcdaiiail. 

“ The quantiiy, iiutuix' and resjionsihilily of the duty to lie ih-rfnnucd, eonstitule in my opinion 

tho proper grounds upon wliieh tlio exci-isS <ir inadcipiacy of existing i-'udili.dmn-nl.^ at tin- ihn-o 
“ pre-sideiicie!* .shmdd ho deeidcil, without rrll-rniee sinqil\ to the nmount ofn-vi-mK- csirnoJ to the 
“ particular dtvi.siou, whctlu-r Ilciigul, Mmlras, or Boiuhax, in which the duty i,- I'xcentcd. Unity 
“ iis well MS eflieiency uinl ocoiiomy is one of the ohjeet.- to which our atteniioii i-? din'cted by our 
“ instriietion.s ; and in etfeeiing this point it should bo borne in iiiiiul thaletu-h i'uticlioiuiry is co- 
“ operating for the luunqgeimMit of the iiffiiirs of one common empin*, and is iiiiqiie-^tionahly (mtitlcd 
“ to remuneration in proportion to tire value of his services tu the genoral mlmintstratiou.” 

(445.) . 8 
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— ■ 60. By this Schednlo it will be seen, that exclusive of civil servants employed in the 

111. political and commercial departments, there are appointments for 83 instead of 101 servants, 
being a diminution of U* in the present number of appointments. This is the natural 
Calcutta Civil result of substituting in a gr<*at degree native for European agency in the original cogni- 
FinaaceCommittoe. zanco of suits, anil it is accordingly in the judicial branch that the Jornaiid for covenanted civil 
servants is found to diminiish. Under the pn*sont system the number of civil servants 
employed in the judicial department is 3.3, whereas the number required under the proposed 
system is 22, so that it is in tliia branch of the scrvico where 13 out of the 16 appointments 
* before mentioned, arc abolished. 

61. It is nol perhaps w'ilhin the province of tlic Committee to suggest the modes of em- 
ploying gentlemen on the Bomlmy establishment who may be thrown for a time out of 
employ by the adoption of these suggestions. It is on this account, and not IVitm any 
difiiculty in the question itself, that 1 abstain from making any precise suggestions on this 
point; blit I shall frankly record my opinion in this place, that no inconvenience can result 
from imincdialcly adopting the proposed plan, if the riglits of the civil servants at Bombay 
are uplield, and they are j>ut in possession of appointments to which they are lawfully and 
unquestionably entitled, hut which are now held in some cases by military officers, and in 
othei's by civil servants who belong to tlic presidency of Madras. 

Calcutta, y (signed) John Bax^ 

16th June 1829. J Member of the Finance Committee. 

Memorandum. — In reference to tlic44tb paragraph of my Minute of the 16ih June last, 
proposing to form Ahmodabad into a principal colli^ctoratc by the addition of some of the 
northern districts of Kaira, leaving the rcnuuuing districts of Kuira with Jlroacli and Surat 
to form iwocolhictoratcs, 1 have to substitute the following arriingeinciii; viz. that the prin- 
cipal coilccloraiG should be compose:! of the whole of the Broach collectorato (except per- 
haps a small tract south of the Nerbudda, which may be transferred to Surat) and nearly 
the whole of the Kuira collcctoratc, the portion of the latter nut comprehended in the prin- 
cipal collectorate being transferred to Alimcdabad. 

It is preferable, 1 tliink to keep Ahmedalmd on its present ftioilng, for the po|)u1ation is 
not easily inaimged, and from the exteut and straggling form of (hi- collectorate, if would 
not unite .so conveniently with the Kaira collceturutc as the latter will with the Broach 
collectorate. 

Culentta, \ (signed) John Bax. 

16th August 1820. j 

Ju order to exliIbU thii charges incurred by the above plan l ompnred with those of the 
year 1823 24, upon the principle lalil down in the Minnie of the Right ilonoiirable the 
Govoruor-giMieral, dated the .‘)6th of October last, 1 annex a staleinenl, dated .*J()th April 
1824, of the cdiarges of the above year, by which it appears thut. those proposcii by me arc 
less by Us, 60,860 than those incurred under Bimilai' heads in |h23-24. 

(sigiieil) John Bax. 


MINUTE of Band. Hill,, E.'i(|., dated 8tli March iwyo. 

I. 1 iiAvr. studied with great a tleiil ion the p;q)erslaid before the Ctnnraitfec by Mr. B.ix. 
regarding the civil estaldislmiciits of Bombay, and liy Mr. Macken/ie,* regarding the internal 
administration of India. The alterations proposeil b} lliem toml to a geni'rai system I'urin- 
trodnciiig unity of purpose into our ci\il instil ul ions, and for rendering them eliici< nt and 
salutary, by jdacing their operation primarily in the hands of tlie niitive.s tliemselves. In 
' these two great principles I cordially concur: they lie at the foundation of all the iinprove- 
incnt of which onr civil admiui.'.tration is husccptible. T e()n-iilt r it jireposteious alike to 
expect that a despoti.sin can be established like a free con-tilul ion, upon asysteiu of bulunec 
and cheek among Its sovornl part.s, and a handful of foreigners, wdio come to India for a ]iortion 
of their live.s to carry away a coiH|a*1enc(‘ for the remainder, should govern that gigantic 
empire, eitlier physically or morally, otherwi.se thau through the instrumentality of its mvn 
iuhuliiiants. Ii is only in subordination to tliose two principles, which, although they never 
for an instaut eould in reality fail to a certain degree to be aele 1 upon, have hardly lu-eri 
reeognised, and eertainly not avowed till of late, 30 or 40 year.s, that any essential improve- 
iiieiit ill onr scheme of internal administration is practicabli*. 

2. It WMH a violation of ihelbrmer principic to make the system of jiMlieature independent 
of the government. In ihj.«4 roiiiitry it wants the aid ol' all those* appliniice.s and means whitdi 
enable it to stand alone, where the people are free: not only the laws lliemselves, but the 
manner of adininislcriiig tiicni, requires to be. acwnimodiitcd to the ultimate object of pro- 
moting the g<*neral welfare. 'I’liiauccoinmodation lakes elfectiu u free country through the 
influence of public opinion, and elsewhere through tin* eoutrol of government, by which 
alone public o]iinioii can in bucIi countries be ageertuined and expressed. Witlioiii the in- 
fluence of public opinion, or its aubstitutc, tlic control of governnienl, courts of justice are 
left in tiio dark how far their ultimate obiect, the general welfare, is either promoted or 

delbated 


(12.) Minute, of 
David Hill, Esq., 
on Judici.'il 
and liovenuc 
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defeated by the course of their proceedings. Upon arbitrary principles of law they may 
reirolutionwe a whole country by a transfer of the rights and property of the people, and 
may bring them under the most galling bondage by vexatious forms of process. 

3. In rendering tlie courts of justice independent, the Government was led to confide in 
a great measure to their protection the maintenance of all classes of its subjects in the 
privileges which it intended them to enjoy; hut those privileges are so ill-dc/iiied ond so 
ill>sccured, and their possessors are so incapable of standing up fur tliem, that a much more 
vigilant and active protection is requisite than what a court of justice ouii ailurd. 'L'he 
maxim tlial no wrong is without a remedy, is suited only to a free country. In the stale 
of Indian society, ami under an absolute government, the duty of protect! t g the people 
cannot be committed with eflect to any hut those officers, under the guise of whose authority 
they arc most liable to he opjiresscd. The system must he preventive, not remedial, lu 
particular, it should not be Icll to one part of* the system to supply the defects and correct 
the abuses of another ; blit each part should he well arranged in itself, and tlie whole 
directed by Govm’Jimcnt for the public good. * 

4. With regard to the extended cmployiuent of native agenc}’, it is due of right to the 
people ; there is no apology for excluding them from any situatious which they can fill with 
cfFicipiicy and without danger. The degradation of a whole people to the lowest offices in 
the state is an outrage upon reason and moral principle. If it were Huppo«;d to hje^iruc 
that amongst sixty or seventy millions of human beings none were fit to occupy the higher 
stations in society, so* monstrous a result ought to lead to the abandonment c^f the system 
from which it 1‘ollowed. Hut nobody supiMisos this to be true ; and I concur in the ojiiuion 
of Mr. Mackenr/ic and Mr. llax, that a prompt, ef|ual, and economical ariministratiou of 
ju>tice is unatt.iinable, unless througli the eo-operation of the natives. The protection of 
the p(‘uple from oppression, as 1 have said, is more a branch of executive than of jndici.al 
.admiiilsl ration ; and w hat ri’itiuins for judicial iiupiiry of a civil nattire reJate.s only to con- 
tr<»ver'.ies among the natives themselves. Kveii if none besides European officers were duly 
cpialified fi>r the .'idjudication of siieli controversies, the ground of expense alone would 
present an insuperable obstacle to employing them. But in point of intelligence, of appli- 
cation, of know ledge of the languages, manners and circuinstanccs involved in the cases to be 
investigated, natives have unquestionably a vast superiority over the Kurojn ans whom it is in 
the power of Clovernment to select for such employment. If they are inferior in ])ointof in- 
tegrity, llial defect can only be remedied by the exercise and discipline of their moral faculties; 
ami ill till' mean time, under Kiiropean superintendeuee, and with proper cheeks, it need not 
prove a bar to their uscliiliie-*^. The experience, however, acquired ut Madras, wht'ro native 
.•igencv has been 1 a rg» ly rcsorteil to I'or more than twelve years in jmlicial duties, doi’S not 
jii'til^ the nppieheMi.ion. th.jt natives are li.ihle to prove eorrn pi judgo. During thatpericul 
they lime decided nil an aveiage upwards of (iO.iMtO suits in the year, to lhi‘ general and 
glowing s-itisficilon both of ila* peojile and of tlieir official snpi*riorfe. Autliorlty has 
h'lln rto been iiineli h s!- fri'ely cinnisterl to the nativas in criminal tlian in civil jiinsprii- 
(letioe. 1 .ini not aware w’hotlier Ibis dislinctioii has been accidental or inlentional : but I 


III. 

12.) Minute of 
i)avid HiU, Egq., 
on Judicial 
and Revenue * 
Administration ; 
8 March 1830. 


eon'ider it to be uitlbunded. If it have originated in the idea that the natives are prone to a 
tyiMiniical rli'ju>'iiIon, I know ol' no better cure for siu-li propensity in a ela.ss of im'U 
in\<*'te(l with pfnvcr, than to accustom them to substitute for discrt'tioiiarv severity, on the 
impulse of angry feeling, a measured scale of penalties on rcc«»rded evident o. ‘.Acting under 
Kiiiojican siipr; iiiifiuleiice, their powers of ]>iini.*iliiiienf could not be habitually abused, aii^d 
I feel conlhlent, llial on Inal they woiihl prove no more disqualified by eruelty for eriniinal, 
lliaii by corruption for < i\ il jurisdiction. 

.‘i. 1 should apfirove ultimately of giving not only all primary jurisdiction, but all jnris'- 
dii tion whatever in civil cases to native jmlgca. d’lie proper restiiction of their autlioilty 
seems m be not in tlie aiumint i(» be ailjmilcated, but in requiring all e,auses to be filed, 
decisions to be sanctioned, (»r new trials ordered, and decrees to be i xecnletl, under the super- 
intemleiico of a European ollieer. Ifai>pellale juriMlicliun only were exei clse»l by Enropi’an 
jmlget!, 1 (haiht very much wlietimr llicir decisions would be entitled to respect. .Tudges 
who liarl never tried original rauns, and wlio trkd but a small number ol' appeals, would be 
liabh' to proceed, not upon jiidicinl principle.s, but iip<ni notions of expediene} ; and when 
of toliilly <lin'eiviit Jiabits ofniind Iroin the judges, by whom all original causes, and the great 
hulk ol appeals were tried, it would be diffieiih, even if it wa*re desirable, for ibcir decisions 
to (lilliise any prevailing iniliieiice over tbe juris[)rudence of the eounlry. Under the check 
of European siqu'rintendence, and under the ultimate control of government, it seems to 
me, that gradually civil judicature in all its branches might be administered In native judges 
and pimeliayels with jicrfect safety, and with a tlegree of iiitelligeuce, promptitude and 
economy, which can never belong to Eiirojieuii tribunals. Our officers, European and 
native, and the authorities in this country and in England, are not yet rijie for ilu* active 
(niiistbr of judicial functions to unlives; hut all of them, ns far as Madras is coneerned, I 
helieve, are fully ripe I’or allowing mitivcN to participate much more largely than they have 
hitherto done in the discharge of tiiose fiinetionB; and 1 am satisfied that the entire transfer 
is .sound in jirineiple, and is the ultiinuie measure to which all our reforms ought to tend. 

d. 1 am, moreover, of o[iinio]i, that the great mass of erimimd business, wbicli at present 
is transacted by the magistrate and the criminal judge, might with advantage be lnln^fc^red 
to Rudder mneens, at the sudder station of the dislriel. Their sentences slinuld be sanc- 


tioned, or be liable to be revised by the criminal judge, ami ought only to be executed 
uudor that oflieer’s direclluiis ; hut, with these cherk.s, it tx'cms to me to be absurd to with- 
hold from the most discreet and j-especiable natives whom we are able to select such criminal 
autliprity aa is habitually exercised by young men receiuly omaucipated from tbe tuition 
of a moonshec. It is not conceivable tliat the authority should in the latter case be 
(446.) * s 2 excrcisod 
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' * exercised wiih more judgment and temper and satisfaction to the ]ieople than it would be 
III, in the former. Indeed one great recommendation of extending tlie powers of native judges , 

in civil cases, and granting them criminal jurisdicliun, would be, tiiat of enabling Govern- 

C^cutta Civil ment to dispense entirely with the office of registrar. Whatever may be said for other parts 
FmancoCommittee. of our judicial system, nothing but necessity, real or supposed, can* be urged in defence of 
• the powers, particularly in criminal cases, vested in persons of tlic ago and inexperience of 

those who usually hold that office. 

7. The criminal authority of native judges might gradually be extended, so as In the end 
to embrace nearly all the powers exercist^d by the criminal judge and the court of circuit. 
The greatest benefit might be expected from the use of piinelmyets in criminal judicature ; 
it would ox)(‘r<ite both as a check and an aid to the judge, and would also cliiftisc among 
the people improved notions of truth and justice, and the relative rights of individuals und 
ol' society. 'I’be measure ought not at first to he hampered by precise rules, but to be pro- 
bationary and discretionary. Rules ought to follow practice, not to precede it : they could 
he introduced by degrees, as experience sliowed tlieir propriety. 1 heartily adopt Mr. 
Mackenzie’s sentiments on tliis branch of the subject, and have iioliiiiig to add to them. 

8. My opinion is, as 1 have already intimated, that the Government was wrong in dis- 
charging itself of all concern in judicature, which, witliout any bad intention, may become 
an engine of the greatest oppression and practic.'vl injustice when dissevered from the rest of 
the body politic. Its union witli the rest of the body politic cannot, as in free countries, 
be maintained by means of puhlic opinion, or })opular institutions, of wblcii the latter do 
not exist, and tlic voice of the* former is not heard, und tbcTcibre it ouglit to be maintained 
through the control of Government, A member of council sliould preside and officiate as 
chief judge of the Sudder Adawlut The suits filed, with the cause of action in each, 

. should be regularly reported to Government. 'I’he Government should have power to stay 
any <lccree for a lime, or altogether, and when it saw fit, to order a new trial. All circular 
orders, and all English corrcs|iondence should be laid beiore Governiucnt. With these 
precautions, the system of judicature would be guarded against being at variance with the 
general system of internal administration ; and the Government would be enabled, in its 
executive or legislative capacity, to exercise all the control over it which the imblic welfare 
might rcciuire. 

9. I agree in opinion with Mr, Mackenzie that appeals of right should be greatly limited 
in number, but 1 consider the amount at issue to be the only definite rule for admitting 
them, or for determining the tribunal before which they arc to be carried. Tlie superior 
courts should in all cases liave authority to admit special apiK‘als,aiid that authority shouhl 
be exorcised according to their discretion. The}' should also, when they saw fit, botiilowcd 
to substitute u now trial by the court below, for a special appeal, but not for un appi*al of 
right. Tlie reversal of tlie first decree by the superior tribunal .should nut be ground for 
another appeal of right, but it may be good ground for a sjiecial appeal. A reversal cer- 
tainly implies attention and thinking for itself on the part of the superior tribunal, but it 
also implies difficulty in the question at issue. Combined witli other cunsideratiuus it may 
serve to show that tlie ends of justice require the cause to be tried again. 

10. The Court of Directors, in tlieir letter of the Ibth of February 18‘2{). have raised 
the question to the comparative advantages of collective and inilividuul agency, and have 
intimated an inclination of opinion, that in certain respects tlie business of Hoards would 
be better done by single commissioners. 1 am in ravuur of the extent to which individual 
has iccenlly been substituted for collective agency at this presidency, botli bi cause, on tin* 
principle of unity of pui'po.se, 1 consider the authority which was vested in boards, at u 
distance from the seat of government, highly objectionable ; and also bccaiiM', IVoui the 
difficulty which had arisen in effecting a regular and prompt delivery of the jails it was 
absolutely necessary that some change should lake jilaco, ami that of subjecting revenue 
and police affairs to the superintendence of one and the same .authority is an essential 
improvement. On motives of economy, 1 am also in favour of the introduction of individual 
agency in some oilier instances. But viewing the general question with roi'crciicc to the 
Madras presidency, I am much more opposed to so fundamental a change, unless under .some 
urgent iicces.sity, or for some great and unquestionable benefit, and am by no means 
satisfied, that even abstractedly considered, the universal adujition of individual agency 
would be advisable. 

1 1. A Board of three or four members is not merely three or four individuals doing the 
same thing instead of its being done by one. Tliey not only correct each others oversights, 
and temper each others feelings, but they often supply each others defects by bringing varied 
qualifications and resources to *their task ; accordingly I have? seldom, if ever, known any 
intricate subject under the consideration of a well composed collective body, upon which, in 
the course of their deliberations, each member did not materially and sincerely modify his 
original views. Indeed, nil liumah experitmee confirms the maxim, that in counsel there is 
wisdom. In executive measures, activity and promptitude are of vital importance, but in 
a superintending and controlling authority they may bo loo closely allied to an overbearing 
and intermeddling disposition; and valuable as they arc, wherever all depends upon the 
energy and exertion of the moment, it is true also, that under an organized and settled sys- 
tem, the vis inertia is not without virtue. Moreover, the views and proceedings of a collec- 
tive body are not perceptibly or s|)eediiy affected by ohaiiges amongst its individual members, 
'i'here is no demise of a Board, and its measures acquire a steadiness and stability, whicii 
cannot belong to those of succe»iive commissioners. This steadiness becomes of infi- 
nitely more value when a Board is viewed not merely as superintending the officers of 
Government, but as advising and sometimes restraining the Government itself. An indi- 
vidual 
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vidual commissioner acting in the same capacity would be liable to he at lolal variance with 
his immediate predecessor, and (whiit would be a much greater evil in such a system us 
ours) might, by deference to views entertained in the highest quarters, and by means of 
personal intercourse^ be brought to support, or even to suggest, measures against which, us 
member of a board influenced only by such considerations as would appear upon record, 
and fortified by the concurrence of his colleagues, he would not have faik>d to reinoustrate. 
One of the few securities we Jiave for pcrinunence in any of our arrangements w'ould be taken 
away if boards and courts were universally supplanted by individual commissioners. 

12. Applying the general question to the Madras Board of Revenue, 1 conceive that the 
benefit of a greater degree of individual agency and responsibility inighi be obtained by u 
division of the ordinary duties of the Board among its several members, and by freque^u 
circuits f)f inspection. But that bencilt would be purchased at much too high u price if it 
cost the existence of fin institution, whicii has never failed to comprise some of the best 
talents and most valuable experience of the public service, and to prove itself capable of 
presenting to its superiors the soundest and most enlightened views regarding the condition 
of the people, the rt'sourccsof every part of the country, uiid the sconce of good government. 
As a body, the Madras Board (»f Revenue luis by its services deserved a better fate tlmn to 
be dissolved ; but if it were otherwise, and if the incapacity of one or more of its members 
lay like an incubus upon the eilicicncy of the rest, I do not sec how the evil would he cured 
by dispersing them, with very unerpial qualifications, to undertake equal duties, and to 
exercise co-ordinate authority within separate spheres of jurisdiction. The incapable 
members could not be expected to become efficient commissioners, 'riie only evils which 
the dispersion of the members of a board seems calculated to remedy are those oi' its 
business falling in :irrears from it having too much to do, or of its failing to take a proper 
interest in its duties from the languid feeling of divided responsibility. There is no pn*- 
lence fur imputing the latter evil to the Madras Board of Revenue, and if the former cxlsis 
in any degree, 1 trust that it might be remedied by some less violent and injurious measure; 
than the dissolution of the Board. 

13. Commissions of revenue in lieu of tlie Board would merely be principal collector> 
absolved from executive duties, and deprived of the prsictical experience and minute anil 
intimate knowledge which can only be gained hi the course of discliarging them, anil at the 
aaiiie time vested with superintendence over a much wider extent, and therefore with 
weaker eilcci than at present. 'I’o place the present collectors and principal collectors under 
the immediate eye of such commissioners, without responsible duties, but with absolute 
discroliouary authority to issue orders to their servants, and to interfere with their arraugi - 
meuts, would degradi* the most valuable local oflieer of the Madras Government into anotlier 
person’s diputy, and both damp bis zeal and tiimiiiisli his sense of responsibility. .Such 
subordination ufautbority, without corresponding superiority of talent, experience or duty, 
would produce uniform disgust and frequent altercation; even where bad feeling did not 
arise towards the commissioner, it could not liiil to be excited towards his native estab- 
lishment. Beside.s, the constant changes of commissioners, some of them permanent and 
some temporary, \^oulcl lead unavoidably to constant changes or subpeiifeions in the system 
ofn vemie managcmerit, so that the .vanic system would seldom be aolively piir.sued in any 
district fora few years together. After all, too, the substuiitial authority in a district munt 
nece.-!sarily remain in the hands of the officer cliarged with responsible duties, and cannot 
in eil'ect be transferred to eiiy other officer merely exorcising snper\Uion over him. The 
local officer may be aided and stimulated in the discharge of bis duty, or he may be thwarted 
and crippled ; but it is upon Ida exertion that llie wellare of the district must ilepeml, and 
his superior cannot serve the jiurpose of bis substitute. It would therefore be a radical 
mistake to improvt* the controlling p.irtof one system at the expense of the operative, even 
if there were full reason lo be convinced that the alToratioiis were improvements. 

I t. If it be supposed that c.ases of nialversation wliich elude ll»e discovery of a Board 
would be detected by a commissioner, I believe that there lias been no want of jirevious 
general information in any ca.se of the kind which ha,s occurred under the Madras Presi- 
dency, but that tenderness for the individual or false delicacy, or aversion to stand forw.ird 
as accuser, (motives which are as likely to influenci' commissioners as other public otiicers, 
and tlie influence of which may be, and 1 expect will be, overcome by the Board of Revenue 
us efiectiially as by a commissioner) have prevented the suspicious which it excited from 
being acted upon. 

1,5. 1 am quite sure that without the aid of the Board of Revenue the Madras Govern- 
ment wonld be incapable of superintending the proceedings of the commissioners and 
collectors under them with due eifeet, unless it took upon itself a great portion of the duty 
now perlormed by the Board of Revenue, and for that puqmse greatly increased its esiab- 
lisiiment, both European and native. It certainly is essential to the efficient diacharge of 
Uie functions of Government not to add to the details with which the Governor in CounciT 
is already encumbered; and any reference calculated to be attained with that inconvenience 
must necessarily prove fallacious. 

16. 1 do not comprehend in what manner tlie principle of individual agency is applicable 
to the Siidder Aduwlut ; and it does not appear to me that such an application of the prin- 
ciple was contemplated by the Court ol' Directors. Witli a great variety of appellate 
jurisdictions in the lost resort, the law could never be settled by a scries of uniform deci- 
sions, and litigation under circumstances preciselysimilar might lead to the most contradictory 
result. As the court is already constituted, the judges can decide individually under 
any rules which are found expedient, preserving uniformity in tlieir decisions, and still 
leaving to Government the benefit of their united wisdom and experience in matters of 
(445. s 3 legislation 
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' ■■■ ' legislation of general principle, or of unusual difficulty. I conceive it, moreover, to be open 
111. to ibe most weighty oltjections to establish ultimate or even dominant authorities, in any 

■ ■ - ■ — general •department oF public affairs at a distance from the seat of government. The pruc- 

Calcutta Civil tice is at variance with the principle, of a unity of purpose in our internal administration, 

FinanceCommittco. authority oF that sort being in fact an imperium in imperio^ and being liable to assert 
its own indepeiidence hy ecmntemciing some other part of the general system : sucli autho- 
rities, loo, possess no influence except what their official acts confer upon them; lliey are 
shorn of the beams of power, and are apt in process of time to lose the respect and cuiifidence 
of the public. 

17. 1 confess, ^therefore, that under the cmisideratious which T have Freely set fortli, I 
should, with refi'rencc to the Madrsis presidency, think it an ill-suivisi>d and nnealled-For 
measure to break u]) the Board of llcvemie and Siuliler Adawliit. In us far as tlie object 
is to provide a ready and efficient supervision in the remote provinces, 1 doubt much 
whether I'S'perience has proved that misni.inugemeiit is likely to be greatest at the grciilest 
disiaiu-e i'iom the presidency. 1 doubt also uhelher mismansigenunit has generally been 
jn evented by nvans <»fsii])ervislou, or brought on by the want of it. The great object is 
to raise the. ijiialifications and characters of the executive ])ul)lic fiinctionsirics, not to set 
others over them to lie in wait for their errors and imiiciFeclions. 'Phe system wliich best 
ar..''\vers the Former purpose is the lK*st: tlie system which answers it well is too good to 
be. lightly abandoned. It may as a theory In* deleclive, and even in practice its Faults may 
he great anfl iminerons; but if in the main it works well we should he to its Faults a little 
hlijjd, and shonlcl let them be eclipsed by its .suece8«j. 'rhere are many indications of good 
or bad luauageim nf in a district wlilch are more to he relied njion than the conimendat ions 
or censures of any superintending authority. IFllic riivcnne he, reali/.(‘.d with punctuality 
and Facility if tliere he peace aivd good order among the jieojile : if ilu* local officer dis- 
pl.iys iutelligenoe and regularity in the discharge of his ordinary duties ; if the voice of 
cotiipiaiiK is not heard cither from the oppre.sse<l tn* through the channel of other branches 
of administration, tin* (Tovennnent has rea.son to be ssiti'sfied that the management is gooil. 
'I'Jiese tire tests which cannot misleail, and cannot be suppressed, li the contrary sym]»tonirt 
show themselves, the (Javerimieiil have the means of knowing that things am wrong, and 
sliould lake measures to set them right. With this knowledge before it, iFtlie (ioverumeiit, 
owing to the extent and variety ofitH dominions and it^ dutie-, is unable, through its local 
idilcer.s, to apply a‘ remedy, the state of the ease would not he improved lliough its supe- 
rior boards and courts were dispersed throughout the couutr\ Under such circiimstanecs, 
the Clovernment is loo unwieldy, and its jirovinees ought To be dismembered but not its 
instil utions. 

|W. 'rile ohserxations which 1 Inve made have reFeri*nce to the system and cireumst.iuecH 
With which 1 am best aeijuaiiited, and I am ready to acimit that in many respects they 
may hv inapplicable lo the presideneies of Bengal and Bombay. With regard to all the 
three presidencies, J luive aheady urged lliat the primary consideration is to lednci* our 
expense', wiihin the liiolt'. of our income. WhateviT n>Forms might be beneficial, the 
urgency of tin* oeeie-ion calls le..s for reforui tli.ni f>r ref rtmehment ; J wonld ilierefore wl.sh 
lh„t, in till' fir-st iuhlance ai least, any altos ations to be propo-^ed lor Madras should be 
llniiied to tlie object of lirlni'iiig hack our e-xju-mru lire to the scale of I am 

eoullrnied in tlic dc'.in t<» Follow tliis csuitioiis eoiir.'-e of pso; ' ediiig, and to avoid nniieci's- 
s'lrv innovation, hy the .-iicccss whicis hsis attended lh»* ^ysiiin of civil adiuini.-l rtiliou aeliially 
ill ibree at Madias. bas been siu'Ces-Fiil according alt the tests by which it eiin fairly 
be tried. 'I'lie .stfslemeiit heIovv% For iJO \iar». during vvliiel- liiere has lu'eii no aeet s.sioii 
oi territory to that presidency, shows that tlie rev<*nue has bci’ii culleeicd with ^urpri^illg 
regiilari; . In that long ]ienoil there b only one yea:' in which the collections exceed 
till- average I;}* t ight per cent, 'i hey never have ralleii so much a > .six per ceni. below 
if. 'ria* avt r.'ige ol the /irsf ten years falls '.hort. of tin- geiin-.il average by one-aml-a-h.ilf 
per cent. . that ol tlic last ten ve.-M's ixcevdi it in tlie same .siii dl proportion. In Knpl.ind, 
a had harvest ha-' hecn slated to make u difrcrence of ten per cent, in the revenues; but 
the jieiloil here taken includes two bad l.arvests, which diii not make much more than 
liiiif lliaf din'erencc. The evideiie:- of .Hiiccessful administration which the staleineiit aifinds 

must 
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must be deemed conclusive, when it is borne in mind that the revenues of Madras are vei 7 

high, ajid depend mainly upon annual settlements. No military force has for a Uaig course III. 

of years been in any district resorted to for the collection of tin* revenue; neitlur for years — 

past has military force been called in to preserve peace and good order; gang mbbiTics, (12.) Minute of 

tumultuous affrays, ami resistajice of public authority, are offoices ol' very rare occurrence ; Hill, Ksq., 

add to all this, civil justice is jirornptly and witisfhetorily dispensed, aiul* the whole sy.slem 

of internal administration is understood by the people and the officers of Governmenf’, and ASmt m'afTftt^n . 

has ac(|ulred u character of hlabilify wliicli time alone, and not the moat skilful ronirivanee g March 1830.* 

can confer. In short, ailhongh the institutions of tlie Madras presidency • rtainly admit of 

iinpvovcmcnl, and in purticuliir ought to be adapted mure than they actually are to tlie 

great duties of ameliorating the condiiiun and character of the people, yet tliey do so far 

answer the main purposes of civil government, that it is uumscessary to hurry on their 

revision, and would b(‘ rush to hazard the practical advantages resulting from them fur the 

sake of any speculative relorm. 

19. I may also observt*, that if extensive and radical changes should be found necessary 
at either or both (»f the other presidencies, 1 deem it must fortunate tlint the state of things 
admits of at least deferring the intnaluctioii of the same changes at Madras. Whatever 
new system may be adopted must at first be probationary, and k is desirable that experi- 
ments should be varied rather than iiuiforni. 'i'he system tried at either of the other 
presidencies may he cunipar(>d in its effects with the system continued at Madras, and tin; 
benefit <if two experiments thu-i obtained. If is indeed by no means certain that one and 
the same system will even nllim!it,ely be found best adapted to the whole extent of India. 

What is necessary for one presidency may be superfluous at another, and injurious at th<; 
third. 'I’he dimensions and compact, or struggl^)lg ;irranoemeiits of tiu* territory, llie 
character and bahils of the. peopU*, tlie degree of their advam ement in civilization, the 
exklence or want of jmrticul.ir iin-titnlions, may all contribute to n eoinmeud .a diffi-rence of 
system, fur the different presidenems, or for different parts of the same. Uniformity of 
sysU'tii, under circuiustaneea 4’ssc.ntially unlike, U really the must pernicious species of 
diversity. 

1*0. It BceniB projier that 1 shendd explhutly describe the «ystcin oi civil admin istratioji 
for the Mi'dras ternlories*, which would arise out of the priiieipUs I support, and whn-h, in 
my judgmenU ail om* reforms ought at least to tend to. It ought jiraetically to be carried 
on a*! I’ar a.s possible by the iiative.s, and ougiit in all its brandies to ke<‘i> uj) an intimate 
connexion uilli the Governmenl. 'riie Kuroj»ean officer.s ought merely to superintend and 
direel the natives in the ilisoiiarge of their duties, and to hmn tlu linkffi by which their loii- 
nexioM with tin* (loverninent is maintaineil. Ail eivd jurisdiction ou^lil to Ik* exercise*! by 
natives ; hut, lu'N < 111(1 a liinited anmuot, ougiit to be exercLsed only at tlie station of uii 
Europi •an olKcer, who ought to he (m[iowerc<i to oriler a new tn.il, or to admit a special 
appeal l<» iiiiotlier native judge, and under whosedireeiion ail decrees ought to he executed. 

The great bulk of criiiiiiial jnri.sdieliou lunv e.\ercii5ed h\ magistmti s and their a.ssi.'stuiits, 
uml by <‘riiiiinal jiulges and regi.strars, ought to he lrau^ferred to native.s .at llie station ofliie 
European jutige, under whose direction ilu‘ir sentences ought to lie ^el at.ide or e.\eciited. 

Higher olleiice-, ought to he tried by flu* European judge, with relerencein certain cases t(* 
the rouidarr\ Atlawlul. 'Hi! use of pundiayets oiiglil to be freely resorted to in these 
trials; but in the beginning unfettered by rules, and left to ibodiscri'tion of llie presidency 
judge, under the order!, of the Foujdarrv Adawlut and Government. In civil cases the 
iSiuldcr Adawlut ought' to beempower^^d to receive ‘•pecial appeals from the native judge of 
opiical for trial before native judges silting under their pupennlcndence, and to allow or 
dihallow the final decrees of these last judges. If ilisallowcil, they should orilera new trial, 
and ill the end should i:ike the orders of Governiueiil before the decrees were executed. 

In criminal cases the I'niijdaiTV Adawlut ought to dispose of the trials required to be referred 
to iheni. Ill botli braiiches of juribdiclipu the biuider and FoujdaiTV Adawlut ought to 
eX( rcise a vigilant siiperinteiuleiice over the operation of the whole system, and take care 
to bring it eon.-Dtaiitly and lully under the review of Government. 

‘Jl, l*oliee ought to be in the same hands as land revenue, the main-spring of civil go- 
vcrnmeii: in India ; and the aim ought td be as much as possible to raise the character and 
qualifications of tin* local officers to whom they are cummitied. Alihougli they may not 
come lip to the hmu ideal of what they ought to be, it would only degrade and deteriorate 
them, withont rendering them more saft* or mon* capable, to treat them with distrust, to 
undervalue them, and employ the choice talent of tin* service to watch over tliein. If, loo, 
the efficient officers are superintended, who is to superintend the buperintc.ndanls 'I'iie 
effich'Ut officers, w-hatever sy.stem w«* follow, can he .siijierinieuded with effect only by 
them-selve^, or by others through the medium of the fruit of their labours. All oiIkt 
buperinlendenec will hut serve to embarrass them, and to d«*liide their superiors. 'I'hc 
principal colh‘Ctor therelore (where there is one) ought to he charged with exicuiki* diiiies 
as well us the sub-collector. When a tli.siricl is large, it ought to liave .i jirineip d eolleefor, 
with one or iTiofe sub-collectors under him ; w'heii ii is small a collector is enough: uiulcr 
tlie colleelors Mliould he an efficient native eKtublisiiiueiit ; over them, uii t iHcieut Hoard of 
Ueveiiue at the presidency. The Hoard of Hevciiiic should watch all iiulic.itioiis of good or 
had management, and its members slumhl occasionally 'isit the districtr, f<»r ihi; piirpo.M* of 
communicating with collectors on the .spot, and satislying their mind.s on points winch may 
scorn 10 call for local inquiry. The Hoard ought also to keep Government fully inlormed 
of the slate of all parts of the country. 

22. The Government ought to combine the information drawn from the Sudder Adawlut 
(445.) B 4 and 
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and Bowtf AfWenoc^ aad ftofi dt other wvieti^ «i M to jadge W &r the «M* OMtm 
of internal 4 diBiidelmtion it henaloial and laeMteib], tn the oootiaiijt, and «n(^ to inte^ 
pose Iti AUthprity as the geuenl Intenbtti ^ tha peoplo may require. 

Its, If the extent of tliepreeidepey» or the Mattered * ' ** 


lte^ 

n 1 /I- 1 P®®® ittthprity as the general Intenbite of the people may require. 

CaicttUa UvU fid. If the extent of tlie preeideney* or the Mattered pontioh of ite dietnct come to pra- 
ClnanceCommittee. exorowe of concentrated audlority, either by the Sadder Adawlut and Board of 

RoTemie, or by die Government, a second or subordinate government, wkh all its compo- 
nent parts, as far as they may be necessary, should be set over a portion of the overgrown 
or misshapen territories, rather than break np'the unity of the soneme of administration. 

' S4. llie scheme does not pfctcnd to be peifect t perreotion belongs not to human insti- 
tutions under tlie most favourable circumstancm, and it would be visionary to look for it in 
the government of unnumbered millions of various kindreds and tongues and nations by a 
slender ephemeral band of foreigners. It may be« objected also that the scheme bears an 
arbitrary character : so it does ; but a government founded on the ^ht of conquest, and 
mamtained by the power of the aword, mupt needs be arbitrary. Libwal institutions will 
not coalesce with arbitrary authority,' and the attempt to combine the two only frustrates 
ihc purposes of die government, even when they are beneficial, and puts the people under 
subjection to maiw tyrants instead of one. 

125. 1 have confined myself to the ducussion of pimciples and the statement of general 
results, and am desirous of refraining from the application of them in detail to our existing 
estahli^ment until it be ascertains how far uiey obtain the sanction of Government. 
From that rule I would only depart to such extent us may be requisite in order to bring 
down the scale of public expenditure to the standard which the Court of Directors have 
prescribed for it, and which me state of the public finances renders imperative. To that 
extent I propose, in a separate p<t{]M|to sujggest alterations in the civil establishments of 
the Madras presidency bn the prm(^^ which I have attempted to explain. With a view 
to such further alterations as on general grounds may be advisable there or elsewhere, or 
on die ground of retrenchment may be necessary at either of the other presidencies, I 
would recommend that if they are of a radical or sweeping nature, we should state to 
Government the principles which, in our judgment, ought to regulate the system of internal 
administradon, and should apply for their instructions for our guidance in drawing up a 
scheme for carrying them into praodoe. 

Calcutta, 8 th Marah 1830. (signed) D. HUl 
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(13.) — LETTER from tlio Qdcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general in 
Council at Bengal; dated 25th October 1830. 

My Lord, 

In commencing the revision of the establishments of the three presidencies, with the 
view of bringing the charges down to the standard of 1828-24, we stated to your Lordship 
in Council that retrenchment of expense, and not general reform, was the primary object 
we had in view, and that in the suggestions offered by us we should adhere as fur as pos- 
sible to the existing system. We at the same time intimated that when no other mode of 
effecting reductions to the necessary extent appeared to be praoticablc, we should consider 
ourselves at liberty to propose new arrangements founded upon those principles whicii we 
concurred in thinking it expedient to adopt in providing for the civil administration of tiic 
country. * 

2. In conformity with the above principles, the only essential changes recommended by 

us in regard to Madras*, were die modification of the Courts of Circuit and Appeal, the 
abolition of the office of registrar, and the extension of the powers of native judges. 
Ill Bengalf, however, it appeared to us that the requisite reduciiop of expense could only bo 
effected by a somewhat more extensive change of system ; and at Bombay the arrangements 
actually adopted by the Government, involving an almost complete alteration of their judi- 
ciary establishments, we were compelled to enter fully^ into the consideration of the general 
principles to be followed in all local arrangements for the civil administration of tho 
country. * 

3. In so wide a sphere of inquiry it could scarcely happen that there should exist an 
entire coiicurreuco of opinion on all points ; and the viewif of our second member in regard 
to some important questions involved in the system adopted at Bombay differing from thoM 
entertained by the majority of the Committee, we have the honour of submitting herewith 
a copy of a Minute§, wherein, as intimalod in tho postoript 'of our Report or tho 20th 
ISeptombcr lost, he lias explained the sentiments etiterttuned by him, together with the 
observationsi of our senior mouber on some of the matters discussed in that paper. 

4. The Committee pnmose to taka, on e^rly opportibiity of submitting a separate report 
npon the question, how jar the agency of inmviduals could be advantageously substituted 
for that of collective boards. In the meantime, the third member deems it sufficient to 
refer, for an explanation of his views regarding the judicial and revenue administration, to his 
Minuteq of .the 16th June 1829, and to the reg^tilor Reports of the Committee already 
furnished, and to state his concurrence wit^r. the second member in ihinkiug that the 
provincial jud^s of a(>peal and circuit without any other delay than would neces- 
sarily attend tJM adoption of the arrao^mentf be safely abolished at Madras, by still fertber 
enlarging, as at Bombay, the crlmiiim aftd .oi|fil powers of the local European and native 
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5. It is satiEfactory to find tlint thore is a gonoral concun.’oncc in our comniitteo in 
regard to the essential principles of reform pn»})crto be applied to the local administration 
of India, and that whatever variety of opinion inay exist in following out those principles, 
docs not in any degree tend to bring in question the financial results it has been the object 
of our reports to establish. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) I), nill, 

TFoK Macheiisif, 
Joltn lictx. 


(Enclosure.) — MINUTE of Holt ^fltckenzief Esq., dated 1st October, 1830. 

1. Having examined the establishments entcrtsiined at the three presidencie.s, I now 
wish to record the coiKslnsions to which I have been led in regard to tlie ])rincip]es to be 
followed in all local arrangements for tlm judicisd and revenue ndministration of this 
country, so long at le!\st sis it shall lx* governed aetjording t<» the system rjow i*stablished 
by the British Purliainent ; and though I can searwly (‘Xpect that niueh autlmvity will be 
given to any remarks or suggestions I mJ<y ventim* to ofier on so dillieiilt a subject, even 
with refcn*nce to tliis j)resideney, I will not the le.'^s freely suhiiiit the thoughts that have 
oceuiTod to me in regard to the country generally, believing that the disens.sion, tiiough it 
may often expose my want of information, can scarcely fail to call 1‘orth tht; laiowlcdge of 
others better infornjcd. 

2. 1 sliall generally follow tin; paper which I wrote last year on the fii-st jiemsal of 

Mr. Box's minute;, because I still adhere, in its main rmtlines, to tlie scheme I then 
sketched. But sinet; that pajier was wrilt«*n Mr. Bayley has r(*eorded his ininnle on llic 
adininistr.ition of civil justice, an<l some iniportHni minutes have c-»nse([neutly been .siib- 
mitiod by tin* Sinhlor ('ourt of this presidency, two of the judges of wbicb court (Ross and 
Turnbull) witli Mr. W. W. Binl, laid been previously good enough to j>oruse my nede, and 
to give nu; Iheir ojiiiiions on some of tlie (jue>tions illscussed in it. I d.scussions have like- 
wise been in progress bi'tween the Government and tin* Judges of the Supreme ( ‘on rt. 
Our eominittoe also has gone fully iid * the eoieideralitui of then less ]>eir<Mly 

developed, and on .some the sentinieuis of G<t\eiiime^ii. have been moie <tr le'-s distinetly 
expressed. Hence lias been suggested to ne* t be pi opriety of modifying aiul ox])laining 
various passages of tin* paptT above mmilioTnal; and thoiiLdi 1 have not time to re-write 
the whole, still less to refer .specifically to the .several points tJii vvhieii my sentiment.^ may 
agree or differ from those of otliei.s, 1 beg that Ibis paper may now be eonsld-'ced as MOijile 
mental to our jvjiorl on tbe Bengal eiv il eslabli‘'bni(‘nt, n ferring partieiiiarly to tlie state- 
ments wliieb eonslitiite tbe ajijiendix of tlud report. 

3. 1 would once for all remark, that in ilie ]traetie.‘»l appliiyition of ilie jalm i]»les In ivin- 
afier stated, as of all other ge,ieral jirineijile.s. Government ninst m-'v’.sarll\ look to at'cl- 
deiital and lenipcwary eiremnslnnee.s. It is not eimegli that the general plan bt‘ an e.\]>e- 
dieiiL one. tlieie must exist III insirumenls in the ivijuircd quantity to give elf. .1 lo it 
But it would be Miin to atleuipt to .-'ntieipato ail the eir» unistan'vs vv'liicb are likilv fiom 
time to time to oppose the universal adoption of what we. may recomnieniL Our reeom- 
ine.udn'fton must therefore In; taken merely as the general rules vve should \vi.'*ii to »ec 
followed, when no inqKsliincnt. exists. The practical ap]ilie:itlon of tin m v. itli reft cenee to 
tenip'tr.irv or loc.il eonsideratioiis bclonc^; to other-; 1 veuture, liowi'ver, to i'Xpic,s.s a 
conlident assurance, lliat if any jirojeet for the better or more economical go\ eminent « f 
India be iiiqiedcd, by the indi.scriiniiuite choi.-c «'f the ^lersons who .in* d(\stined to juiblie 
life here, the Inuno authorities will leadiK adopt tlie measure new'saiy lo .si-cure a I eiter 
selection; 1 assume, con.sequently, that all the civil s''r\ant.s of the Conqiam are or will 
bo men ofiiiir eajia«;ik\ and character, fully jjualilied to discharge, after a siidiciei/t (onr.se 
of serv’iec, the duties vvhieh attacli to the C(»ileetoi*s .’iiid magistrale.s of district and that 
a hirg<; nninber of them will be found et|ii;d to tlie more 'lilili ult and important dutie.'i that 
belong to the administration of civil .ind criiumal jasfiei*. 

4. Now, iftlie case be so. 1 must, as n general obji ilion .ag.aiii.^t onr exi.sling system, 
cxprc.ss iny di.nbts of tbe expt'dieiiey of di.awing any arbitraiv and absolute line of sepa- 
ration between tin* revenue and judicial ofiieers of GovernmenI, e--j>eeiaiiy in an utim tiled 
country; there the acts of the revenue autliorilie^ ath*e.i iimsi v. idely the inti ri .sis of 
society; they touch at ev'cry ])oinl the ]vr(»piTties an>l in.d lt.it iou-. for the jM-oloetioii of 
which the courts are instituted ; their duties are indeed niainlv (m* a judicial eh.iracter, and 
on their dccisi(*n depends the n'ortli (I might alincsf. ‘a\, tin* exisleiico of tin; ]no.>.t vahi- 
abli; parts of the ]>ro];crty of tho country. It would be pn post ('roiis, therefore, to nrgt* a 
want of coiilideiice in men so trusted, ji.s n rea.s.)ii jbr not entrusting them .avowedly with 
judici.al fuiiction.s. Nor doc.s tla; .sep.ar,atioii of Uic deiv'ulnienhs operate in fact to e.stahiish 
any real cht;ck upon either, in .*50 far as commi.s the mo-st important interests of Govern- 
ment or of tlio community ; for under the plan of separation, ludh aiv supreme in tlu ir (»w n 
sphere, and each may, in an unsettled country at leitst, exert so widi* an InJhienci*, as to 
make all that remaims a matter of inditference. Tlic revmiue authoritic.s may beggar the 
people by blundei’s or extortion, or m.ay squander the g(»vernim*nt resources in ignorance 
or design, yet the matter will never fall vvitliin the juriMlictiou, nor jirobably come within 
tho knowledge of tlie courts, and the latter may siinilarly set law and justice at defiance, 
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' “ ' without mterforence by the former. Were it not indeed that our system, end the tenns 

III. used to describe it, have given a coiitraiy habit of thought, we diouJd at onoe perceive 

how inconsisteitt it is to si»eah of controlling pur revenue officers by tribunals who are not 

Calcutto Civil a whisper in decidiug the grand question of tlie quantum of assessment to be 

JinanoeComnutteo. Contrasted with the mass of pn^perty thus left to the decision of the revenue 

men in the unHettled districts, all tliat becomes matter of litigation in the Adawlut is 
inaigniicaiit j for to the revenue authorities it belongs to say, whether the estate of every 
landowner in tliose districts shall be valuable or wortliless, and whether millions shall 
cultivate their pntonud fields in comfort ami independence, or shall toil in poverty, or 
suffer exile ; Ami in the few wises in which our collectors are sued, it may well be doubted 
whether, as matters ai-e uoW arranged, tliere be any solid reason to anticipate a better 
jmlgment fi-om the judge, excepting on grounds that would imply on the part of the 
revenue functionaries, an entire unfitness for the trust actually corm^d to them. 

5. Nay, the existing plan of separation must act powerfully against the efficiency of the 
Adawlutw, by depriving them, ciqiecially the higher courts, of the means of acquiring and 
maintaining the information necessary to a just judgment on the matters which ^y have 
to decide ; and it does not less tend to wenken the control of the superior revenue autho- 
rities : for to say nothing of distance, the officers of each department see only one haff of 
tho societies with which they have to deal In eveiy case that occurs, there must be an 
ignorance of a number of particulars that would otherwise he famihw, or they have to 
obtain a knowledge of them through the means of a long and laborious iuquizy. 

6. So long, indeed, as England shall govern India on the plan now establi^ed by 
Parliiimeut, to which of course we must conform, tlie only chance I conceive of our having 
such an administration as shall sotisiy the just expectations of the people, and as shall 
contfiin within itself those seeds of improvement wliich must he cultivated by their 
co-operation, is to be soiight in the completesi possible unity of purpose tliroughout all the 
departiiienta, and in all tlieir grades, for it is only thus we con hope to maintain 
moral control, which will enable us safely to delegate to natives those duties which must 
be confiihid to them, if we would w«illy do justice. Without this, Government must, I 
fear, fail either to maintain its own rights, or to protect those of its subjects. It will be 
pcriietually vocillaling between the two objects, inst-ejul of consistently pursuing the course 
by which they ai'c best to be combi ue<J, and the subordinate functionaries will be fitiquently 
throuui into a position of liosiility and coimteraction, toiling to effect to-day what to- 
inon’ow will l>e destroyed ; baffled in every schomi". that embraces more tlian the adjust- 
ment of some partial and tom|M>raiy interest; deprived of all mctiiw tliey ought to possess, 
of autici]wtiiig or ilirecting the conscHpiences of their acts, all will he ftilly armed mr pur- 
poses fjf nuHchicf, no one will have sufficient jiower for protection. In a word, to disjoin 
the hcvorid parts of government, in a country winch is not self-governed,* is like placing the 
tliffeieiit members of the Iswiy in chaige of different phyBiciims, seveitilly acting with their 
respective limbs according to individual theory, witluait refcrenciJ to the treatment of other 
I)arts, and each holding iti his hand tho power of destroying life, but helpless to save, ftom 
the bluudtTS of his brethren. It isjto animate the lilcloss frame with a plurality of souls. 

7. At this ])residency at least, our failures may, 1 think, mainly be traced to the want 
of any sulliciently strong eoi meeting Ihik lietweeu the several dojairtments ; and akjveall, 
I woidd cloploru tho relinquishment by Goverument of its proper control over tlie odltkiius- 
tration of civil jiistica 

«. Of jiolice I need scaretdy speak, because every one seems to allow that it belongs to 
the executive goveniment, tlw»ugli accidentally, and I thiulc against all sound p'incijtl^ 
united here with tho adrainisiration of civil and crimina] justice. But even supposing our 
judges (jonfiued to their pro^Kir duties, it seems to me that the theory of a C(jmplcte separa- 
tion betw<^on the judicial and executive authority, if elsewhere sound, is here misphuied. 
Tho judicial is tho chief branch ofthe executive Uilministration. Though in free coimtries it 
may belong to the j^eoplc, in a (lesfiotism it must beh)ngto the niler or his delegates ; and 
to put judges arbitrarily over the people, whom the people cannot control, and to leave 
them uncontrolled, is to abau«lon tho most sacred duty of BU])reme power; Goveniment, 
tlierolbro, by r<‘liiirj[uislu]ig wholly the judicial functions to inlerior agents, must, 1 thiuk, 
alienate its .siilijert dlroctly, hy tlie denial of a hearing to tho injiuud, and indirectly by 
encouraging mal-administration. 

9. Our [)lan must, T inmgino, bo utterly incompatible witli every notion of govomment 
which a native of the country can be expected to entertain. To-iloy he finds to his cost 
that the revenuii authorities haveyast and almost uncontrolled power, they are the masters 
of his destiny : to-morrow he is Vihl they con do nothing to siKJUi’e for him, from the 
meanest retainer of the court, tho pnijiorty tliey created, after a long and anxious pursuit 
of justice Iwj may have establislied, by a pnictical decision, his riglit to his patrimonial 
* viliuge. But the tribunal which has av^rded him iKisscssioii, can do notliing to Tnaiu tete 
it against the invasion of tho osst^^sBor. He looks in vain for that conqdeteness of function 
whicJi naturally enters inte Ijis idea of a ruler ; the suhordination of ranks he would undor- 
staud; ho might comprehend *tlie delegation of powers subject to special restrictions; 

but 

* This condition must always be kept in mind, because^ the self-government of the people will 
introduce entirely new principles of action; and in maintaining what may seem rather arbitrary dee- 
trines, 1 beg to be understood os urging them only under the system by which all puUiefiuicfionaries 
are arbitrarily appointed by the Government^ not as advocating the eootinaanoe of sneb a system. 
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but a di'mon of authority, which leaves the country without a master, a delegation of 

power which strips Government of its suprcimuy, or leaves it supreme only when opposed III# 
to its subjects, must pass his powers of imagination, and we cfmuot wonder if he be mlucod — ■ 

to the altemativo of charging his rulers with indifference to tho prayers of the people, or (*3*) Minute of 
of referring to destiny the good and evil they liestow. Practically, the interi’ereneo Mackensio, 
necessary to maintain on the mrt of Government a control over its judicial os well ns tlio ^ ^^‘loqn 
revenue odic^, woidd not be found burihensome; leas so probably than tho frequent ^ October 1830. 
interposition in individual cases whidi is actually exercised in the I’evenue department, 
and of which the occasions would be nirer if there was unity of action in tho different 
branches : for real control is not exercised through a busy intermeddling with the details 
of individual oases, and the eihciency of a ruler is to bo measured not by what ho does, 
but by what he causes to be done. 

10. It may be worth remarking, that while under the Cornwallis scheme, tho supreme 
judicitd OB well as supreme revenue authority remained with the Government, tlio stqiaration 
of the inferior authorities under the rules of 1793, was not made until tho perpettial settlo- 
ment was concluded j the same princijjle was followed in Benares. Tlio terms used by Lord 
Cornwallis show his belief (well or ill-founded is apart from tho present fpiestiuii) that the 
right of the great body of the people had been ascertained and recorded, and that he nslied 
upon the courts for maintaming what was so recorded under the charges incident to the 
ordinary oocurronces ^and transactions of private life, not as fit iitstruments to meet the 
exigencies of an unsettled countiy, and to bring into order tho chaos there existing. Ho 
never thought of havmg separate authorities for tho adjustment of matters requiring adjust- 
ment during tlio progress of a settlement j and after ^ he reserved, as above noticed, the 
supreme appellate jurisdiction to tho Governor-general in Coimcil. Those, oonRequeutly, 
who appeal to him and t<» his system as prescribing the separation of Goverunient from its 
judioial servants, and of judicial from revenue functions, j»cnding temporary Betthsineiits, 
strangely overlook the real facts of the cose. Whatever w'eight lx*, given to his authority, 
it is plain, that, to say the least, liis measures imply nothing in favour of a separtit.ion of 
depariments, in places wherein no pennaneiit sottlemeui has been madcs. 'I’liis distintJtion 
it seems to be veiy imporhiut to keep clearly in view ; for in the districts pin'inanently 
settled, our executive revenue offict‘rs have so little ;[)owcr or influence, that uuK.*.ss we wi'.ro 
to make an entire ebango in tho system of maiiagcmont, we need scarcely lo(»k with much 
anxiety to the means of controlling them. The estahUshmenb of a good police, and liie 
due admuuBtrjition of criininal and civdl justice, (the latter should secure tho rights of tlie 
state not less tl»an thoso of imlividunls,) are in surli districts tlie objects of ])ara)nount 
imp»»rtanco ; and while tho nn-’enne manag<‘inenfc of the eouiUry is left to tho xt'Tnindars. find 
our collectors liavc merely to do with mimes and ligures, the f|ue.stion of oini>loying thorn 
injudicial duti(‘s may bo made to ivst chiefly on the mere' question ofeeon«>iny aiul iho 
qualification of judicial officers. In so fjir as th«* n'veuiio de]»artment is ecmecimed, tlie 
principle of the i»ermaiiout zomindaiy settlement fceeIu‘^ to bu quiehceueo, and upon that 
principle (1 do not of couine mean to defend it.) our eollecbus ought upjiarently to have 
but little to do, if not required to meddle witli maitt i-s in whieli they eaimot useiully 
interfere ; and tlio mean.s of controlling thmu slionhl be projJorUonately simpV' ; they may 
indeed be otlen advantagoously emjiloyed a.R mtigistrates, as vnriou.s other classes might 
probably be ; but the reason will be, not that their revenue and magisterial duties luivo 
anything in common, but that the former ju-e not siilUeiimt b-> otviipy their rime. 1 'itder 

such ciixmmHt.'uu;eH, if Govennueiit mfiiuUin its jJaoe, ji separation in tho sohoi 

authorities need bo little objected to, if it Ik*, not found oikui to objection on iiie scoie of 
ex|Kjnse ; and if the plan of separation were maintaujed, the i»l{ice of >.tanc of our eolleetoiu 
might be filled by well paid miti ve.s. In umsiUtled di.strif^ts, or in districts in -whieli a n-gular 
settlement brings the collector in cornmnniejitioii with the boily of the people, the esu-e is, 
as I have already wiid, altogether different ; there it seems to be of very great iiujiortaiico 
that tho managoment of tlio rovonuo and police slioiild be in the same luinds, and it is 
scarcely less to be desired that the control of revenue affaii's, and the administration of civil 
justice, in so far ns concerns landed projicrty, should l>o closely coimei^ted. By not exercising 
revenue powers, the magistrates must reliuquisJi the means of acquiring tho most valuable 
information which such officers can Jiossess ; they are dojirived of almost tbo only mi*ans 
tlirough which tlM;y can exemse a really effective control over their native officers, .and of 
classes not avowed plunderers ; these are the men whom it is most nccessaiy to watch ; for 
under a dt'spotic government, the ^and difficulty must always be to pn'tcct fhe people 
against the public officers, and OH})ecially against acts dune under cover of law, which none 
but their omeinl 8U}x}riorB, acting witli the influence and discretionary authority that, sulv- 
ordination implies, can adequately check. It is thus oiJy that tho want of that check to 
mal-administcation which is elsewhere applied by public ojiiuion, can bo (tliough impertcct.ly) , 
supplied ; and the jwotoction afforded by tribmials boniul by strict laws, and autbori/cd to 
interfere only upon full legal proof and with specific acts distinctly prohibited, must bi* very 
imjicrfuct. The above consideration may seem to induce the^couclusiun, that in the ucsettU'd 
countries there should be no separation of powers whatsoever, and that all officer, s, in their 
several gradations of function, should have authority in all depai-tments ; and to this 
conclusion 1 should certainly assent in its application to ptx>r and thinly peopled tracts, 
where little is wanting to ensure the prosperity of the country but tlie protection of a good 
police and light and equal taxation. In other places the datio.«i of civil and criminal jmlges 
are so important and laborious as to moke the scjiarate nppointinout of such an ti/Hcer a 
matter of necessity, or at least of urgent expediency, on grounds to which 1 shall hereafter 
have occasion to advork and under surii oircajnstances, without denying the advantages of 
(446.) 1 2 ^ 
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— - — — an imion of powers, wo must yield to preponderating reasons, endeavouring to prevent the 

III. inificluef of disunion hy plncing the judges and collectors under a common superior, and by 

— sudi a training of tbe fonuer as may secure their possessing an intimate and practical 

Galcatta Civil knowledge of the (hities of the latter. 

FinaacoCoujmittoo. j tliougli arlinitting tlie propriety of having separate judges, I am clear that the 

office of inngistnito slumld in all unsettled distiicts be united with that of collector. Where 
districts are too large, or too iM>pulo»i8 for the collector tmd magistrate really to do the 
businoBs, or rather to son that it is properly done (details must rest with subordinates), 
they should vided. not tlie functions seimratod.* For among a people little advanced 
in <;ivilizalion, inucli divided among tlininselves, altogether strange to us, with no means of 
oxpresping tht* general sentiment in reg.ai-d to tlic acts of public officers, distant* of place 
and tlie want <d‘ personal obseiTation arc Iwirs to the .'iscertaimnent of truth, in a degree not 
known to countries inhabited by |)eo]ile highly ei^^lized and tree, and governed by men 
of tlic snnic origin, religion, and gencifil habits, since in the latter cose the expression of the 
public voice will gouertilly anticipate the eomplaiuts of individuals and the inquisition of the 
ruler ; and (jvidenee, wi'itbui and oral, may be Lirgcly sulxstituted for tMirsonal observation, 
with litth^ risk of erj-or. Uniting the offices of inagistnit(‘ juul collector, wc should on 
similar grounds coiribinc. iliost* of tliannahdars and tehsildars in all tlie unsettled districts ; 
and for such an an*angement there is tlie further reason, that in this way only can we, 
without a large addition to the public cliargijs, have lueii adequately paid at the head of 
the ])()liee establisliincnls in the inb'rior, or bring duly inh» ])laythe village or parishionaiy 
institutions it is so imj)ort.'int to maintain. J lielieve it to be- quite a mistake to imagine 
that the tehsildars ajid thannalidiirs are of any use in clu*ckirig encli other ; on the contrary, 
I belie^■^‘ the peojde certoinly siilfcr by having two masters, and one of those, with vast 
power, so miserably paid, that lie must ofneuessity be eomij)t. Tlie abuses that oceumwl 
witliin soiuti of tJu* weHb‘rn districts in the few years following their .acquisition, may be 
easily traceil to other causes than the luuoii of polici^ and ni venue iluiies; and the e.\pe- 
rieiice of Madras, I underatond to Ik* decide<lly liivonrable to that mejisuiv. 

12. Ill the. lower i»rovinceB there are few rcv<uuu‘ <Luties that w>uld he given to the police 
officers, unless tlie zemindars or their serva.nts c-ould bo cnqdoyed in that department. 
Something might po-ssibly be done in tlu* several bnuiches of miseellanooiis revenue : but 
Govornmont must, I npjuvlicnd.bo prcpmvd to iman- a eoiisiderablo expense in placing tlie 
thaimalidars on a projier footing: the object is well wortli a- ooiisiderable [irieo. Nothing 
indeed could he a givatiT blessing to tlio country than to imjuaivo the chavaetor, hy raising 
the (condition, of tho native police officers; .ami I much ngret biung compelled, Itoiu the 
want of inJbrmal-ioii, to relinquish all thoughts of suggesting any sped lie aiTaugement. In 
such a case, e-Kjteejnlly, accurabs geographical and statistical jjiformation is indisiienRttblo, 
and this not being attainalde, we can only submit the mutter gcjiemlly foi* consideration ; 
with the reinaik, that in jiroporiioii :is tlicro may bi* npiirohcnded the want of funds for 
the din* paynicnt of the native officers, must tli(;re arise a mure urgent necessity of avoiding 
the employment of Eurojioan functionaries in any situation in which they are not required. 

13. I shall indnow go into tin* question of villngt* or parisli pidicc, to do juslice to which 
it would be ncce.ssary to examine separately the circumstances, ami iiistitutiouR ofeiu-h 
district ; but 1 eamiot help expnissing iny ctuiviction, that in many of tlie districts id this 
pri'sidency, if not iu (*veiy^ om*, a great impit>v*‘nieiii might bo idfected, if wc. would only 
give the peojdc credit for common sense in (he inanagoiiMiit of their own concerns, and learn 
toesteemourown jiJansandairniigementshi priqiortion as tliry c-onsist with their institutions. 
Of the stranger ehokedans fnspier.tly imposed upon \illages, the least (dfimsiM* are, 1 
believe, tlioso uiio merely occiisioii a neeillcss rxj«:n.s(% and the old officoiv ara aimost 
certainly Ihrowu out of I heir proper plaee, when they are made to look to the officers of 
Government, instead of being responsible to their natural superiors, the he-ads of villages. 1 
can conceive iinleed nothing more irritating to the Jdgh spirited men who compose many 
of the vilhige coramunities of the west, than the insolent domination of jiolice e.stoblish- 
ments, .acting under magistrates often eijnolly ignorant and careless nf th<* character .and 
condition of the jieoplc they govern, generally deliaiTed from all that intercourse wLicli 
would beget knowledge and kindness, and nursed iu the Juibits incident to a peipetual 
dealing with framl ami violence. Tfthe cause of the 2 )eo]>le lx* the-mainobjeei of jiravcnting 
crime, I believe we h;ivc failed essentially, liow^ever succca.sfiii we have been in cheeking 
tlie more violent offences; and it 8eem.s indtHxl too plain for argimient, that without the 
goodwill and co-ojicration of tlie community, the imtivo police must, under the most active 
m.agistrate, bo an evil, second only to the crime it 2 >rovcnta or brings to ])unislmient. That 
it may be diicieiif., witliunt being fcjTnunical, it must be made to rest upou the people, 
and amalg,arn.ate with their other institutions : economy points the same way, esiieciolly if 
we look nof. merely to what the Government disburses, but to what tlie people pay, and all 

“ the above objects ivould, J tliink, lie agreeably promoted if, as at Madras and Bombay, 
the revenue and jiolice were combined in all thoir grades. It seems to be expeilieut tluit 
the magistrate wlio l^.^s the jiolice under him should be the officer to commit for offences 
requiring to be. prosecuted by Go*rerxmient or on behalf of the community, for he only can fully 
command the means of catching the clues of^evidence, and with district judges to try such 
casefi, the inconvenience felt by judges of circuit, when there is any want of care or skill in 

making 

* This would impl^ a negative upon too extensive a delegation by the magistrate and oolleclor, of 
duty to his assistant, just as much os upon the express separation of the offices of law. 
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making commitments will be in a greater measure avoided. But a good many cases with 

which our magistrates now trouble themselves might apparently, with much advantage, he HI. 
left unnoticed, unless brought forward by private prosecutora, and they should apj)]y not to 
tho lua^istiutes, but to the judges. On grounds to which I shall heivnfter advert, it heems to 
be advisable that tho judicial powers of magistrates should be restricted within nan-dw Mackenzie, 

limits, and there ajipoar to be stronger rcjwons why the native police, or revenue oilicers, . OctoSr 1830 
should not have any such powers given to them. Of course the objections will not apply 
to their being employed as administi’ative oflicers of the courts, or in causing the settlenumt 
by arbitiution of matters connected with I’evenue or police, which are to bejjest mljusted in 
that way. I should thinlc, therefore, that when the jitdicinry establislnncnts, Euroixj.an and 
Native, are once faii'ly established, and the revenue settlement of the country concluded, 
the magistrates jmd collectors, with theij* subordinates, ought almost entirely to cease from 
the eseroist^ of judicial functions, ex(!epting inquiries touching their own servants. Whether, 
however, this be done or not, it will be etpially nticessaiy to adjust the limits of the c(;lloc- 
.torships and magistracies so as to obviate any serious delay in a reference to them, in what- 
ever quarter of their districts they may bt‘, and must, in this casi*, give more weiglit to 
the circumstance of distanric tlian in settling the jurisdiction of judges fixedly stationed, 
and rarely, if ever, requii-ed to act oh an oTnergcncy. The Jiabits of the people, too, as they 
may be lawless or orderly, must be attended to ; and it w^ill thence Ix! necessary, in some 
places, to provide sejairaU*!}' forpaiiicular tracts of morti tiinited extent and poimlation than 
will jvwtify tho ai>[)ointinent of a full magistrate and eolle<‘tor ; but though the sub-collectors 
and joint magistrates to be employed in Biieb ctuses should be otiicers of considerable standing 
and experience, and fully capalde ol‘ acting f»u* Ibemselvc.i on all ordinary o&'asions, they 
ought neveilheless to be distinctly subordinate, each of tlu rn to some magistrate and eoi- 
lector, and shoidd be required to obey any orders the latter may sec lit lo issiio, er.il this 
witimiit any attempt formal ly to define tlieir vclati\e powers. In hueb a ease it seems 
suflicieut to say, that, tlm inferior may do wbaUiver the sujierior may do, when not otlu r vv ise 
instructed : that the latbu’ may oj* may not interfere*, be judges b(i.st, for tho, good of the 
district, and that his iTiterfcrciice sladl at rmce supersede the power, .and remove tlK> ri spon- 
sibility of the former ; all por.sou.s, lio\\»*ver, in all ranhsand depnrtnu'nts. lx ingc xi^cterl to 
report glaring wrongs oj* iniachi<’fs to the .lutljorily vvliich ha.s tlie means <if redi-i ss. Jhquilie.s 
were appointed (and they will jippvirontlybe m-eessaVy atafew placvswben (la d«'lail])\i,sij]ess 
ofilu' Sudder station is])eculiarly heav y; 1 snp]w).s(' to act in immediate eonmnmicatlon witli 
their priri(;i])al, ill duties speeifically )n‘escribed b}’’ biiri. It will g«'nerally uecoi-saiy or 
projver that the magistnitcs ,ind ctdleetors, and sub-col lect*> ns and joint-juagist rates, should 
have head as'^istants of some years .standing, who mn\ be uiiobjcc'lionubly eij)ph>yed in tin* 
eoruluct of much business under their directions, ollii'ial aTj«l unolii<*ial,aml who may .supply 
tlioir place oecasioually at the Sudder stations. But of all fussistaucc that can be given to 
the. collectors and magi'<ti’ai<‘H, by fur Ibo m«».st important is that of guoil native oHleer', 
adequately paid, and held to a distiuet responsibiHly for the <luUos entru.si.e<l In tliein. 3'hc! 
old Dewari .system of Bejigal failed, because (he fuuetions of tlmfc oilicers .'ind tlu'ir 
resjumsibility' were vcM*y ill ihlined, and beeaust’. they were inadequalely paid, to s-iy notliiog 
of the personal qualifieatjous of many of the oullectors. But the existing system, which 
would make factotums of the Europ«'an olfice!*!', seems to render failure inevitable. lmv\e\»'v 
well qualified they imyla*, sims'it neee.s.sarily renders them the tools of their irn spon.-lblc 
and ini.ser.ibly paid subordinate.s, by IhmwiMg upon tliern the necessity of meddling with 
endlcMS iletails wliicli they can m'ver nvdly ma.ster, ami depriving IIk'iu of the lei.sure and 
tlic mean.s of exercising that general cheek .and control whicii properly behijig to thom. 

Tt would be. out of place to enlarge on tlic abominable tyranny of sy sterna tie.dly Ui-.-ping 
in a state, of degradation the entire, body of our native jaiblic sonants, or on tin; ineonsistoney 
of pretending to dejilore their want oi' mural wortli, and yet .studiousl v placing I hem in a. 
position in wliieh liouesty wouhl bi' a miracle. But Mm priuaical absunlily is even greater ; 
the men in whom wo profess not to confide, must, in fact, be lar/^ely Irn .tc-d, or all bu.sim ss 
would be at a stiUid ; and being Irn.sted, without eonfidenre., without respect, vviMioiio 
diatinct responsibility, and without omolument, tlieir tonqitatiou, and t.bo [lovver of abusing 
the trust, are multqilivid tenfold. The bi'st men oft>ur service arc I bus compelled to vv a.s(,e 
their lives in jnstty details, and iii figbiing .against the «'ffcctsofa sy.slom vvbieb malo-; 
rogues of all bt'low them, instead of controlling ami direcUiig tho woiiderFui talent we 
couhl cheaply command ; and inferior men aro left in the bamls of uiide>liijgM, who.,i‘ 
talents, wlion they possGs.s them, Governmeut having refused to purchase or reward, me 
naturally turne<l to the acijuisition of illicit gaiim, and who may safcl> puriiue such ol jt eks 
under the name of ihoir master, ivdieviid from all re.s]ion.sibility to their common .siUicrior. 

The labours of the former are thu.s thrown away upon I’omparativc trifle,';, and the Idtev 
are more surely and completely made the puptieta of those they seem to dii-ect. It is iiot. ^ 
perhaps necessary to say much on this head, because Mu* tide of opinion, both licrc and al. 
home, is clearly in favour of the nio«> extensive cmpio^'inent of natives in situations of trust 
and emolument, and becau.se at Madras an example Ims becll set vn bich Bnigal can semveiy 
fivil soon to follow. But though tho tlicory be ailmittcd*the practice is not, I fear, likely 
to find favour, sinco it will, of course, naturally abridge a very desirable patron.age. There- 
fore must wo again and again repea.t, that tho jiractical application of tho principle is tjui to 
indispoDsablo to any real system of economy; and to arguments against the redueh’on of 
the Civil Service, founded on tho results of the present system, it must Ixi sufficient to 
observe, that the admissiou of natives to their fiiir sbaro in the administration of the 
country, will produce a state of things to whidi such arguments must be utterly inappli- 
oabla The sitaation of the British officer, indeed, will be changed, and not less for the 
(4A6.} t 8 better 
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. better thaa tlwt of the native ; and hence possibly a^ objection, because it will (I have 

HI, already heard it urged) be imposedble, with any feoe, to find employment for all who now 

are emploved in situations nominally of little importance. But if the Government think 

Calcutta CiyO reasonable to mnintnin a bfwl pyutem, in order to provide for iuoffident civil servants at 
FmanceCommittoe, ^ waste of the public resources, and at a great risk of luuuh luiscbief to the commu- 
nity ; it is for them to vindicate, not for us to adopts a policy that seems to us at variance 
with sense and justice. 

14. The neoeasa^ increjisc in the allowances of the sheristadars may, in a great measure, 
or wholly, be provided for by a moditication in tlie allowances of the tehsildars, and by the 
reduction of establishments that^will no longer be necessaiy when the ])lan wo propoi^t^' is 
adopted. 

15. We then come to the question, what authority shall be put over the magistrates (iud 
collectors ? and on this 1 should say that the magistrates and collectors of diatrims 
should certainly be placed under a superior cjijMible of mteqioaing promptly and decidedly, 
whether it bo to correct en-or, to redress injuries, or to stimuhvte to exertion. It will 
never, I think, do to subject functionaries neoHasarily vested with large discretionary and 
summary powers, to supriors who can only interfere after a long judicial imiuiry. For 
the security of the people, the functions of the dii’ectiug and remedial authoiity must bear 
a close relation to those of the executive, whoso rapid courao in the administration of 
affairs, admitting of no delay, oin never be overtaken by the slow progress of an elaborate 
investigation. Hence, 1 conclude that the directing and remedial power must be vested 
in some one or more having a moderate sphere of jurisdiction, if we would }>rutcct the 
people from the mistakes and injustices of the collectors and magistrates, for the best n^ 
must, in the hnate and <'xcitcment of executive police duty, frequently mistake, and some- 
times be carried beyond the strict Inmiids of justice ; and in the Revenue department 
proximity swans, if anything, to bo more necessary, because the acts of collectors touch 
more extensively the bulk of the community, and that ])ort of it whiob can least easily 
overcome the obstacles of distance and delay. It luis been one of the mischiefs of our 
system that adiile it has disjoined frmetions differing chiefly in name, it has unnecessarily 
joined together, under the same authority, regions and communities widely distant from 
each other, differing in almost everything that can distinguish nationa Tlie one evil, 
indeed, flows from the other ; since, with a given establisliirient. the sphere of authority 
must be locally extended in proportion iis functions are separated. 

16. It is a more truism to state that the exorcis(* of authority without knowledge (and 
knowledge minute in |woporti<ui os the authority may extend to details) must bo nugatory 
or mischievous ; now tljtMlirecting ajid renmdiai authority [daoed over nuigistrates and 
collectors must go greatly iuto details, and it nuist mainly dei>cnd upon the people for a 
knowledge of their rights and claims, ^ It follows, that If that authority would really give 
the pe<q)le fair play, there must be easiness of ucees.s, or the means of ready communication, 
independently of the pai ty whoso errors are tc» be con'ec'ted, and the wrongs done by him 
redressed. Excessive extent of jurisdiction is, thcrefoi-e, fata 1 to tbo elHciency of him who is 
placed immediately over the executive revenue and magisterijd utlitjcrs, in the multitude of 
matters that turn upon pruntM of local infonuation. The evil w ill of coui’se be aggravn ted in 
propoi’tion os lights and institutions arc various, since it must ho proportionately iliflicult 
to reason by analogy from what is near to what is di'itant, and from what is known to what 
is unknown ; and to gain the nwi-essary kct>wledg(s in individual cases without j>rej»nratory 
infonutttiou touching jMuwmsand things in the wiincnmi nnalogoussituations, will generally 
involve a delay liital to the purjiose of its acquisition, to say nothing of the likelihood of 
oui’ oflicers shriuking from the labour. In some cases too it must bo expected that there 
will not only be wanting auliicient knowlodgo, but that vanity atid the impaiiczicc of igno- 
ranoo, and of the reputation of ignoraiire, will suggest false dcdiu'tions from fiincifuJ pi'eniiscs. 

17. On eveiy ground, thon'tbn*, it Heem^ to luc that the jurisdiction of the authority 
immediately above the magistrates and collectors, sliould Ik* limited to a moderate nurabar 
of districts, and those districts resembling cftch other as nearly as may be in the physical 
and moral phenomena they pn*sent. I have already exj)hiinod wdiy the suiiwj authority 
should have, the control both of the ]K)lice aiwl revenue. N<itbmg indeed can well lx* mora 
unreasonable than to <]isjoin in the siqK'rior what is united in tlie inferior authority, 
tliereby subjecting the hitter to two ma8t(a*s, ami affording him a ready means of setting 
both atdcjfiance, by evading in one capjwjity any ilistasteful direetioiis he may receive in 
another. I have Imd occasion elsewhere to oKsorve the inconvtmicnce resulting from tliig 
cause in the case of our j( lint nin^stratcs and suWiUectors ; and from the Madras and 
liomba^ correspondence, 1 .should infer that the judicial men theie liave cxisnaeuced some- 
tldng similar in tJieir revenue jHjlioo. 

18. The Coiumissionor of Revenue and Police sliould not, I think, be clogged with any 
of the ordinaiy details of a collector's and magistrate's office ; for if he bi^, it must be 
expected that Ida own immediate executive duties will have a disproportionate importance 
in his eyes, so that he will not exeredso an juloquate iw \in])iaHsed control over his subor* 
lUnates ; and in regard to the tract luidcr his immediate management, thei'e will be wanting 
the proper chain of graduated authority. How lar ke slu»uld exercise any, and what jndiciiu 
authority, especially in cases relating to land, its rent and produce, seems to be a question of 
some difli^lty ; in so far us such authority may bo lel't witli the collectors and magistrates, 
the commissionerspowers should,! think, certainly extend, and thomunerous cases which it is 
advantageous to have decided on the sj^t in the course of settling the c^vemment rev«niie 
will tall w'itldn tlus }}riuciple ; so also in regard to the punishment of the official misoonduob 
oC ^ iiia4iTe ofiloeis under hi% and the of sustain 

ooiBpliiiiipg 
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oomplainini of siiA wrongs having still ocoess to the juclgo jf<li«aatisfiecl. But the cxOlnise 
by tlie administmtive and directive revenue and polioe officers of judicial powera, properly 
so called, excepting in the case of tlieir official suoordinates, seems to be against jjrinciple : 
it must bo defended, therefore, on special grounds, and should not be extended or coiithiucHl 
beyond the space or time within wliich such gromithi may be found to exist. The prinei]>le 
appears to have been greatly violated by the law which gives our mogistrates very large 
di^'t'etion in determining tlic question of possession, and is perhaps equally hifringed in 
other cases, wherein summary decisions (often mdiibitingull the iuifjerfection, without any 
of the speed the name imports) aj'(? substituted for the csircful judgments of adequate and 
well ordered judicial eshiblislnnouts ; uj»on sucIj an ostablisbment we mhst ofcomso ulti- 
mately rest the rights of the people ; and I would tlujreforc .regard all tlie judicial powers 
that may be given to magistrates, collectoit;, or coinuiissioners, as accidentarand temporary 
only ; but copies of all decrees regarding landed property ought, in the unsettJtKl districts 
at least, to be sent to the cominissioner, who should be authorized to certify to the Sudder 
Oourt for revision any that may appear to him to involve eiTOD(W)us or mischievous prin- 
ciples ; and it will of course bo competent to the superior controlling authority to employ 
the agency of the district judges in jinisecuting inquiiy into any matters, judicial or revenue, 
whenever they may deem it advisable to do so. Possibly, too, it may be thought to bo 
advisable that the commissioner of revenue and }K>lice sliould, until a properjury system 
can be oi^anizeil, be employed conjointly with the crimiaul judge, in holding a sessions 
for the tiinl of persons charged with the more serious <»rtencos, or of Europeans. These 
ar3 points that will have to l>e determined in a gi'eat degree by local and temi>orary con- 
idderatlons ; and they need not, I iliink, bo deidded befoj-e settling the general scheme of 
Otitaltlishmeni; on the contmiy, it is, 1 conceive, a recommcuilation to that scheme, that 
'•% admits of such a variety in its n]>ptication. 

19. Al)Ovc tlie officjers wlio exercise the directing and remerliol f)Ower, tliere must be an 
authority of general control for the purpose of maintaining general principles, and of watch- 
ing and reporting njion general results. For this piu-pose the same minuteness of infor- 
mation as is rcquijx‘tl in f,he dieting anrl reined' authority, is not of course ncceasary, 
nor is the delay incident to a longtbemsl investigation of particulars (wIumi that may las 
callefl for) lihoiy to bo attonued with the <>une bad effects, supposing only that the inter- 
mediate officei’s are fit. for th«* diiticF. .’f sigued to them ; and how far the authority in 
question sh.'dl be exore’se^' d»':e<tly by the govomineiit of the country, or tlu’ough the 
instrument. 'll I ty of boards - i iMsioner.. rqjortors or .si'crreteries, ought properly to depend 
on the extent of its other wnti< Tlie uhiTnatceontrf)! must of course rest with (lovem- 
lui'nt, and it may per]in]»r- be ilirright that M‘hen it r<‘(|uire.5 the iuteivention of any distinct 
authority for thr‘ purn< • ' ibovc nienfioiied, i.v n proof that its sphert^ of d(;miiiiou is too 
exten.sjve. and that sLonla be rostrieti'd rather than an intennediate class offunoilonaries 
nirtintoiiuiil It. is ibeeion from my present purpose, to enter on a full iliseussion of this 
I'l mi ; I shall only, theiefore, remark that I <'«tmswler the retention by (•'ovemmontoflho 
ito'o-'diate control i>ver all d<‘jiurtmcnt.s t<» Ik* <k*cide*lly advtt«tagf‘ous, when other business 
of nuuv iinport/Jince or urgency nlltiws it, milly to exerci'ie. the function: and that where 
tlu* intervention of another authority of control is unavoidable, such authorities should be 
re<]uiivd to act in th(» closest possible ounmunicfttion 'with the ( lovcTiiment. In the Iteveiiuo 
and Police department, it does not scorn to l»c neces.'«ary to define very accurately the 
poM’crs of the. controlling authorities, and the question what way they shall be constituted 
w'heij scj)ar«to from the (iovernment, is one which will be better examim*d after we have 
considered the estnbli.shmcnts nsrpiired to l»e entertained for the other gi'eat branch of the 
civil administrati*)n of the coimtrv j viz., that which providt^ for the decision of ijui^stions 
of civil right between man and man, or lietween individuals and (lovemnjent, and for the 
deci&ion of case-s of criminal justice, wdiorcin any individual or Government, or its officers, 
on behalf of the community, demand the punishment of an alleged offender. 

20. The functions of the civil and criminal judge may of conm* be kept ilistinct. But the 
reasons for uniting tlicm, those especbilly of economy and con vcnieriw.',Beem,in respect to tlie 
European establi8hig[ieiit at least, to be voiy strong; and there is clearly no incom|)atibility of 
the one with the otlicr. 'Cho case is very different when we como to unite the duties of a judge 
with the executive charge of the police or the collection of the revenue.* For when these are 
given to one officer, there must always be great danger lest the deliberative will give way 
to the executive, unless both bo very light, since the pressure of the one is instant, the 
other will always be or seem to be suscejitiblo of ]mat}>onement ; the one will appear easy 
because the items of it may often be summarily disposcil of ; the other will seem to l>o 
buithensome, becanso requiring more continuous thmight ; btmeeit is generally allowed that 
in our Regulation provinces great advantage attends the rtdieving of the zillah judges from 
magisteridd dutiea The two fanGtion.s, so far as concerns tin* civil court, have indued nothing 
in common, and in tlic criminal department, the j,K)wer of judgef, united with the charge of 

the 


* I do not now lay stress upon the notion that the courts can be very useful in protecting the 
people against the roveoue authorities' for reasons above explained but of course I would regain all 
•ystems which do not rest the rights of the people upon courts of jostioe as tem|mrary merely. 

f In some cases summary punishment may be necessary to the good order of society, tliough involv- 
ing the risk of injustiee. In others, this risk may he small or may bo counterbalanced by the advantage 
of prompt decision, and the question what offences shell be punishable by the magistrate, and subject 
to what oontrol, will require separate consideration, with full advertence to the penal law. But it is 
Impossible to glance over the Beagsd code without bring struck by the great extent of penal jurisdto- 
ffoo wbioih hu been givcQ to our magistrates since the dme of Lord Comwallii^ and one is foroed 
(m) t4 to 
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“ better than that of tiie native ; anti henco i>oiseibly an objection, because it will (I have 

ni, already heard it u^d) lie imj)oasiblc, with any face, to find employment for aJI who now 
— — ^ are employed in eitoaUune nominally of little importance. But if the Government think 

it reasonable to maintain a b«ul tg^-stein, in order to inovido for inefficient civil servanta at 
™“Miei>C3oii|imttc» yajjjt u^^aete of the public rqBoui-ces, and at a great rjak of much inischief to the ctmimu- 
nity ; it is for them to vindicate, not for us to adopt, a policy that seems to us at varionoe 
witli sense and Justice. 

14. The necoaMiiy increase in the allowances of the sherlstodars may, in a great measure, 
or wholly, be provided for by a modification in the allowances of the tehsildars, and by the 
reduction of esta'Dlisbinonts that will no longer be nocoaaary when the plan we propo*' - 'w 
adopted. 

15. We then come to the question, what authority shall be put over the magistrateH$.nd 
collectors ? and on this point 1 should say that the magistrates and collectors of districts 
should eeriahily be placed under a snprior ctipable of iuteqwsiug promptly and decidedly, 
whether it be to correct error, to recess injuries, or to stimulate to exertion. It will 
never, 1 think, do to subject fiuictiouaries necessarily vested with large discrotionaiy and 
summary iwwers, to superiors who ciui only interfere after a long judicial inquiry. For 
the security of the people, tlie functions of the du'ectmg and remedial authority must bear 
a close relation to those of the executive, whose rapid course in the administration of 
aflairs, admitting of no delay, can never be overtaken by the slow progi’ess of an elaborate 
investigatiou. Xlenoti, 1 concludu tliat the directing and remedial power must be vested 
in some caio or more liaving a moderate sphere of jurisdiction, if we would protect the 
people from the mistalces and injustices of the collectors and magistrates, for the best men 
Miust, in the haste and excitemont of executive police <luty, frequently mistake, and soihe- 
tinies be carried beyond the strict 1>ou7ids of justice ; and in the Revenue department 
proximity seems, if anything, to be more necessary, because tlic acts of collectors touch 
more exteiish^ely the bulk of the community, and that part of it which can least easily 
overcome the obstacles of distance and delay. It has been one of the mischiefs of our 
system that while it lias disjoined functions differing chiefly in name, it has unnecessarily 
joined togethw, under the same authority, regions and communities widely distant from 
each other, difiering in almost everyth ing that can distinguish naiiona The one evil, 
indeed, flows from the otliev ; since, with a given osioblislnnent. the sphere of authority 
must be locally extended in proportion as functions are sei)aratecL 

16. It is a mere truism to state that the exercisi? of autliority without knowledge (and 
knowledge minute in proportion as the authority may extend to details) must he nugatory 
or mischievous ; now the directing and remedial authority placed over magistrates and 
collectors must go greatly into details, imd it must luaiidy de})cnd uj^on the people for a 
knowledge of their rights and chiiins. It follows, that if that authority would really give 
the people fair plav, there must ho easiness of'acetjss, or the nujuns of ready communioition, 
independently of the paity whoso carrora ai-o to be correotetl, and the wrongs done by him 
redressed. Excessive extent of jaris<lictiou is, therefore, fatal to the efliciencty of him who is 
placed immediately over the executive revenue and magisterial officers, in the multitude of 
matters that turn upon p3mtR of local iniormatioii. The ovU will of course be aggravated in 
proportion os rights and institutions are various, sinct7 it must be proportionately difficult 
to reason by analogy from what is neai- to what Is distant, and from what is known to what 
is unknown ; and to gain the nwessjiry knowledge in individual mses without ]>repnratery 
information touching j)ersoiisand thing's in the same aiul analogous situations, will generally 
involve a delay fatal to the purpose of its acquisition, to wiy notlnng of the likelihood of 
our officers slirinking from the labour. Jn somo cases too it must be expected that there 
will not only be wanting sufficient knowh'dge, but that vmtity and the impatience of igno- 
rance, and of the roj)iitation of ignoniuce, wiiJ suggest fidso deductions from fanciful pitunises. 

17. On every groniul, therefore, it oeems to me that tlu' jurisdiction of the authority 
immediately above the magi.strafes and collectors, should be limited to a moderate numbw 
of districts, and these districts resembling cadi other as iw'arly as may bo in the physical 
and moral phenomena tliey present. J Imvc already e-xpJuined why the same authority 
should have tlic control both of the polict? and rcvcuuc. Nothing indeed can well l»e laoie 
unreasoTiuble than to dissjoin in the supuior what is united in the iiiferior authority, 
tliereby subjoctiixg the latter to two masters, and ,'ifTording him a ready means of setting 
both at defiance, l>y evading in one capacity any distasteful directions ho may i-cceive in 
another. I have had oo(';wion elsewhere to obscr\"e the iuconvenienctj resulting from this 
cause in the case of our joint inngisimtcs and BulKHffioctors ; n^id from the Mfulros and 
Br)mbay corrcsjKmdence, 1 should infer that the judicial men there have ex]3erieuoed some- 
thing siuiilnr in their rtiveiWie police. 

18. The Conmussioner of Kevenne and Police should not, I think, bo clogged with any 

of the ordiTuiiy details of a collector’s and magistrate's officxi ; for if he be, it must be 
expected that his own imincdiatc executive duties will have a disproportionate importance 
in his eyes, so that he will not exercise an adequate or imbijmsed control over his subor* 
dinatos ; and in regard to the tract under his immediate management, there will be wanting 
tlie pniper chain of graduated authority. How ikr ho should exercise any, and what judieiiS 
authority, especially in cases relating to U^d, its rent and ]iroduce, seems to be a question of 
some difficulty ; insofar as such authority may be left witli the collectors and mamstrates, 
the commissioner’s powers should, 1 think, certainly extend, and the numerous cases vmieh it is 
advantageous to have decided on the spot in tlie course of aetifing Uie govenunent revenue 
will fisU within tins principle ; so also in regard to the pfunishmeut uf the official misoonduet 
of offio^nimderhim, luid the fromtheia; inffividuals 
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compliiiiiin^ of such wrongs having stiU aooces to the judge if dissatisfied. But the exercise 
by the administrative and directive revenue and mlice ofiicers of judidal powers, properly 
so called, excepting in the case of their otficial snoordinates, seems to he against ju indple ; 
it must be defended, therefore, on special gi^ounds, and should not be extended or continued 
beyond tlie space or time withi/i wliicli such gi'oiimlH be found to exist. The principle 
appears to have been ^atly violated by the law which gives om* magistrates very laigo 
discretion in determining the question of possession, and is perhaps equally infringed ?n 
other cases, wherein surnmaiy decisions (often cxliibiting all the iini)erfoction, witlmut any 
of the speed the name imports) ore substituted for the careful judgments of adequate and 
well ordered judicial e.stablialimeuts ; uj)oii aiujh on establishment we imftst of course ulti- 
mately rest the rights of the people ; and 1 would therefore regard all the judicial powera 
tluit may be given to magistrates, collector, or commissioners, as accidontaland temporary 
only ; but copies of all decrees regarding landed property might, in the unsettled distnets 
at least, to be sent to the commissioner, who should be authorised to certify to the Suddor 
Court for revision any that may appear to Mm to inv(»lvc erroneous or iniHchievoiis prin- 
ciples ; and it will of course bo competent to the superior controlling authority to employ 
the agency of the district judg^js in prosecuting inquiry into any matters, judicial or revenue, 
whenever tliey may deem it advisable to do so. Possibly, too, it may be thought to be 
adv tsablo that the commissioner of invenne and {Hilicc should, luitil a proper jury system 
con he organized, be emidoyed conjointly witli th<‘ criminal judge, in holding a sessions 
for the trial of persons charged with the more serious offences, or of Europeans These 
are points tliat will have to l)e jletermined in a gretit degree l>y local and temjiorory con- 
•.ddenitions ; and they uee<l not, f think, be decided liefore settling the general scheme of 
cctahlishment ; on the contrary, it is, I conceive, a recommendation to tliat scheme, that 
'•I a<tmits of such a variety in it/S application. 

ID. Abo\'(* the officers who exorcise the directing and remedial power, there must be an 
authority of g«'aoral conb'ol for tb^ purfiose of maintairdiig general principles, and of watch- 
ing and reiTOriing upon geiionil results. For tliis purpore the some minuteness of infor- 
mation as is required in the tlirec;ting and reined' •’ authority, is not of coursi! necessary, 
nor is the delay incidimt to a lengthened inve*;tigatioii of particulars (when that may bo 
called for) Ukidy to bo attended ’with the ^^me biwj effects, su^qtosing only that the inter- 
mediate officers are lit for the duticf a ’slirne<I to them ; and how far t^e authority in 
question shall be exercised (bro' Uy by the government of the country, or through the 
iiiBtruiucntality f>f boards <*< . ■is.si«»n<>p reporttsrs or secretaries, ought pniperly to dejiend 

on the cxlv'ut of its other uufh TJh* ultimate control must of course rest with (lovern- 
numt. and it may perhaps b-j tho'ight Ui^it when it requires t bo iutervenlion of any ilistinct 
authority for the punf ' dtovi. m.'ntioiied, it is a pr(»of that its sphere of dominion is too 
extensive, and that sh vjhl be restricted rather than an intermediate class of fimetjonaries 
maintftinod. It is iVt^'cion from iny present pur{ios<‘ to enter on a full discussion of this 
I f’Tjl ; I shall only, Ibcreforc, reinark that I tjon.sidor the retention by (lovemmcntoftho 
imui.-diato eontiol over all departments 1 h* decid(‘dJy ad v.antageous, when other bus! ness 
of rtiiire importance or urgency allows it roidly to oxereiiM* tlie function ; and that where 
the intervention of another authority of control is unavoidable, such authorities sh(»uld bo 
rwjiiired to net in the closest po.s.siblo coirirannication with the tlovemment. In the Revenue 
and Police de[»artment, it does not seem to be nt'cessaiy to define very accurately the 
powers of tli<! e<mtrolliiig authorities, and the question -what way tlicy shall he constituUid 
when sojwirnb* from ihi* Oovornment, is one, whidi will be l>ettor examined after wo have 
considered the establishments required to be enteirtained for the other great branch of the 
civil administration of the eoxmtiy ; viz., that which provides lor the decision of questions 
of civil right between man and man, or between individuals and Oovernrnent, and for the 
decision of eases of criminal justice, wherein any individual or Government, or its ofiicers, 
on behalf of the community, demand the punisiiment of an alleged ofiender. 

20. The functions of the civil and criminal judge may of coui’se be kept distinct. Bub the 
reasons for uniting thttm, those esfiecially of econ(»my and convenience, seem, in respect to tlie 
European establishment at least, to be voiy strong; and there is elenriyno incompatibility of 
the one \vith the other. The case i-s very diltcrent when w’e come to unite the duties of a judge 
witli the executive charge of the police or the collection of the revenue.* For when these are 
given to one officer, there must always be great danger lest the deliberative will give way 
to the executive, imlesa both bo very light, since the jiressuro of tlie one, is instant, the 
other will always be or seem to be susceptible of postponement : the one will appear easy 
because the items of it may often be summarily disjimsed of ; the other will seem to bo 
burtbensome, because requiring more contiiiuouH tliouglit ; hmice it is generally allowed that 
in our Begulation provinces great advanbigo attendH the relieving of uie zilhih judges from 
magisteriS dutiea The two functions, so for rus conct^rns tlio civil court, have iiideod nothing 
in common, and in the criminal department, the jiower of judgef, united witli the charge of 

the 


* I do not now lay stress upon the notion that the courts cau be very useful in protecting the 
people against the revenue aathorities' for reasons above explained ; but of course I would regard all 
aysteme which do not rest the rights of the people upon courts of justioe os temporary merely. 

I In Some eases summary punishment may be necessary to the good order of society, though involv- 
ing the risk of injustice. In others, this risk may be small or may be counterbalanced by the advantage 
of prompt decision, and the question what offences shall be punishable by the magistrate, andsubjoct 
to wltat control, will require separate consideration, with full advertence to the ^nal law. But it is 
imponlble to glance over the Bengal code without being struck by the great extent of penal jnrisdio- 
tiflA which hiu been given to omr magiihrates since the time of Lord Cornwallii^ ana one is foivad 

t4 to 
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" ' the police, and excised with the beat tmd paaaion that must sometimes influenee a <ealoi^ 

• IlL iimgistrate,^ms likely to be abused. Similar i«aaonji,witli others more likely to find iBwour, 
— — i)i;iy be u^d against the umon of the powers of judge with those of collector, excepting 

Calcutta Civil binder special circumstances, and the abore rcfisoxw have of course a twof(dd force in favour c£ 

FiuanocComimtitoe. appointmtsnt of a separate jadiciaiy, when w'e propose to make our collectors maj^tratea 

21. Assuming that the Kuroiieau judges shall exercise both civil and criminal jurisdio- 
tion, it is necessaiy to define in each branch the extent of their powers j and tliis, by, 
iiocessa^ couscq^ueuce, loads to the consideration of the question what fonctions shall 
belong to the native judges untler them. ISfow, whether one looks to the extent of the 

‘Country, and the* number of the people, or to the peculiar relations in which we stand 
towards them, it seems to be equally unquestionable tliat the functions of the European 
judges shoultl tte wmfined, ns soon and as far as practicable, to that of superintendence, 
direction, and control ; ibr thus only can they hope to ensure to the utmost possible 
exteTit a pure, just, njid prompt administration of the law; and for this puiqmse it seems 
to. mo to 1)0 indispensable iliat the primary jurisdiction of all cases, criminal as well as 
chdl, should lx‘ vifiy laigely entrusted to nativea Jiuropean ollicera can never be supplied 
in snllicient niimlM'rs to perform what the existing law reqnii’es of them, and the eftect of 
continuing the system must be that much which ought to be done will not be done at all, 
and tlwit much which the law requiitjs to be done by the European judges*, Vill, in fiict, 
bo done by natives, under circumstances infinitely more likely to lead to abuse than any 
extent oifiowcr directly vesttwl in thorn with a corresponding responsibility and suitable 
remuTicTHiion. It scorns to be just certain that the necessaiy talent and knowledge may 
bo Jiad ill any rcniuired quantity. Indeed, let Oovemmcnl demand what qualifications it 
may, if it wdll only use its patronage to encourage their attainment, the difficulty will bo 
not to find lit C4indi«lates ibr officti, but adequate employment for tlie abilities it will call 
into being. Kor do I .sec any sufficient iTa-son for thinking tluit honesty and a regard for 
opinion will be wanting if tlie proper means of checking coniiption and creating self- 
rcsjicct be adopted. Even inJecil were 1 forced to admit that, in their present state of 
intellect and morals, the natives cannot be safely trusted with large powers, 1 should still 
be in favour of gradually enlarging the sjdicro of tbeir authority, at the risk of some tem- 
jiorary evil, .‘uid this apart from all tho financial consiilcratious that so imperiously call 
for llu'ir cmployincid . Alcn an* (‘verywhc'ro what tlicir circuiiistauccs make them, and if 
wo Would raise the charm'tcr of the jieojile, we must begin “witb raising tlieir condition ; 
to say they slmll bo omployeil only in sia^-ish oliiccs until they cease to exhibit the charac- 
teristics that iM'CcsHarily belong to tlieir mean condition, is to (‘oiidemu thofii to jiei-jiotual 
dobn»soin<’nt. Without uiidor\*alning tlie eiforts made by (hvvemmeut and humnne indi- 
viduals foj‘ the dlflusion of knowledge, it seems to mo to bo obvious that tlieir success must 
mainly depend on tho degree in which objects of generous ambition are held out ns the 
rew.'irdb of sujierior attainment. The indii'ei't encouragement to the acquisition of sound 
knowledgi^ -which may bo given by a proper U8<‘, of jmblic fiatronagc, is likely to bo far 
more ollieaeioiis than any direct measure., how('.\'('r ostentatious and expensive, and the 
plan of promoting edueation by admitting natives to liberal employment has this financial 
adviuilago, that it not only involves no additional expense, but w'ill Rtsiuri* much mmoiny. 
The other benefits, on which it must be needle-ys to enlarge, are far more important. On 
whatever side inde.od we regard tho question, there is (Mpial ground for tlio persuasion, 
now happily very general, that our native fellow subject.'; must be admitted to office.? in 
all departments, of much liigher r«^sjKUi.sibiHt,y and emolument tlian they are now per- 
mitted to enjoy, and in no brancli of nlfaiis is tlie, ;ij)])li(»ition of the juiucipli* liktdy to Ijc 
more beneficial Lluiu in the administration of justice, thoiigii it must bo contes,sed that in 
none are greater diftieulties to be eucoimfijn'd. 

22. As far as eoncenis civil suits, little diMcrencc of o]>ijiion seems now to exist. Tliose 
wbo would withhold from natives the jurisdiction ofcascsoflargi^ amount, do, in fact, give 
up to theni so large a share of the field, tluil, wore i t not for the. vice of the principle, and its 
degrading tendency on tho.se whom all de.sirc to raise, the remainder would scarcely be 
■us-)rl.h fighting for. T have no doubt indeed that there ■will soon be a general concuiTenoc 
of ojiiniou thatfor the isettlcment of dispuUss of civil right betwTCn man aikl man, the primary 
jurisdiction in all caac.s, of whatever amount, ought to be ve.st.ed in natives, as soon as fit 
men can be i’odnd, find theix; seems to In? little reason to sujipoRo that they will not be civeiy 
w'liere fortheoiuiug on the ofiVr of an adequate remuDcration. Tlie fulvuntages presented by 
tlie Sudder station of the. European judge in point of jiubiieity, a main Bccimity against mal- 
adSlinistraf itjn, render it apparently desirable that ml cases should be tried there, in which 
the loss of time to the pnitiesaud their witneasses (this, if arre^ars be kept down, need not bo 
groat) may not fffTer a doclde<lly prcwndcrating objection. Oases in which Government or 
tlKufommunitvfiro mainly concerned on rme side, when not tried by Uie European offic^, 
ought all to be brought to that place ; li^^causo the risk that tho public interests will be sacn* 
ficed to those of iJic individual must be very great whore them is no public spirit in the com- 
munity. Civil suits, in which the amount at issue is eonsideiable, should be similarly dicqiosed 

of 

' -f ; - - 

to the conclusion that, consistently with the priiwpki of that statesman, a large addition to the number 
of criminal judges, not Charged with tlie exettutiro police, is indispensable; yet those wbo have thuf 
caused the magistrates to encroach on tlie Courts of gaol delivery, seem to have been unoonseiovs 
any violation of tin* constitution of 1793. 

* 1 apply this term of course to magistrates when emplwcd, as at this presidency they are very 
exfbbsively, in the trial of persons charged wHb crUpinal cseoeea , 
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pattiM, beoanw tlM low 9f tloM^ t^pl^diid wimenei ii 
Itt ikfm u^Mfor^t* abd mavbe <KaUpm$,i»^ o«t of the nunter in dMpoto; 

:iiikd'w^a ontiiiAttiidoii w tjbe ineonvenienee to vtluoli sbitort and witneaMs in tnfling 
OMOi woM bo if theeo wore no court! oxco^ii^ *t one |3 aoo in onr esteonvo dutrictO) 
Itboftld tike tooeeaO ouits brdogbt to the 6ttdd«r|8uoQf eepMially tbooe of tbe poorer peo- 
|do, ftr ibo ouiii of the ridh bave the best ehaaobirhoreooever th^ may be tri^ and It is 
• iidien the rieh are Mpoaed to the poor or to Ckn^menlv of which the intereiti have rarely 
n cealoua dofendert tbet joalouay le qwdally^ djled for. Then, though we muet probably 
W« jodgeain dbe interior of the dlttriets, care ijMdbe taken not to atiew tHem* too thickly 
0fm tibb conatiY, espedidly if the emolumeiit m each ia to be reduced in pro|||rtiaii as their 
ttnraber is inoresseo. ^ 

^ Zf it were posiihle, t would oasnflae A native jndset to origmalf suits, making all 
e^ses appealable to the Enn^ean judge; atm if one coaid hope that the general reanlt would 
CPDfinn the atatementt given from oertain mnctt of Madras, by winch it appears that less 
thab bnedtfteeuth part of the appealable •oases determined by the district meotisifs weresp- 
pealei^ it would not be extramigeat to sitttioipate the establishment of sueb A system. 

>34 At this presidency I fear we cannot generally speculate on such a result. We most 
therefore probably admit into the system, native judgm of appeal for tbo minor and more 
numerous cosei^ reserving a right oi special appeal to the European judge. 

In the .criminal department many appear to have a strong repugnance to any dhsider** 
s(|i)^ extension of the powers of native jud^s, yet in this department also it seems to be 
essentially necessary, that they should have the trial of a number of cases, that now occapy 
the time of the Eutopw officers, if, without an inordinate expense, we would enable the 
latter aetuaUy to disenarM the duties that nominally belong to them, and obtain the satis- 
iiietory administration oT eriminal justice; nor will it, I im^ine, be difficult to provide a 
security a^nst the abuses which are apprehended. Ihese^ I suppose, to be the corrupt 
opudemnation of the innoeeut, and the corrupt a^nittal of tihe guilty ; no one, I believe, 
anticipates any want of capacity in the natives. The reasons, therefore, that naturally 
induenced Goveimmeot in determining what cases should be referred to the young assistants 
of magistrates, have no proper a^Ucation to the case of native judges; and it was probably 
through inadvertence that uie criminal fonettons of our sudder ameens were adjusted by the 
standard assumed in Regulation lit. 1821 ; 1 see no sufficient reason why it should not be 
competent to tbp^xillah judges to refer to native judges all cases which they are them-- 
selves oompotent to decide, nor indeed why the magistrates also should not exercise a similar 
discretion, when they deem it advanta^iieouB, to refer eases brought before them directly to 
the native criminal court. The selection of cai« for trial by those tribunals ought to be 
guided by other considerations than that merely of the stated heinousness of the crime, 
me point being, not as in the case of our young assistants, whether they are likely to err 
with honest intentions, but whether they arc likely wilfully to pervert the course of justice. 
Of course the native judges should act in entire subordination to the zillah courts, and in 
tlieir casci as in that of all courts of primary jurisdiction, it may be very proper to take tlie 
severity, and especially the irremediable nature of a sentence as a ground for requiring a 
reference, before execution, to a higher tribunal. A similar security it appears to 
me to be in many cases reasonable to provide against wrong acquittals ; though that is, 1 
apprehend, a principle less likely to meet with favour. Sentences to corporal punishment 
mav dl.reedy, I observe, in some cases be passed by the native judges, and both at Madras 
and Bombay, it is the native revenue and imiice officer, not the moonsif, that exercises 
tfriminal jurisc^ion ih the interior of the districts. This last arrangement is^ I think, 
objectionable in principle, though circumstances may outweigh the olgection ; all criminal 
trials should, 1 conceive, be as &r as practicable confened to places whore an European 
judge or mtequistrate is stationed; stripes should not be indicted without reference; and the 
OQtiris of tlie moonsiffii or native Judges will surely be Imtter tribunals than police officers, 
If we must have any tribunals for the punishment of petty offences in the interior of a 
district 

S8. In extei^dlng the powers of native judges, various checks, in the way of reports, 
revisions, new triau, and the lik^ will naturally suggest themselves as requisite, on which 
it would be superduous now to enlarge; but if they be treated liberally, and with respect, 
and their eupeiiors be fit men, I see no reason to fear that they will fail to do their duty. 
Our toQonsim. ate generally said to be bad, and the reason is plain; they are most of tl)eq|. 
mjaeroldy paid, and that not by fixed salaries, but by fees. Ttie .ei^riment of appointing 
beggarfy to administer justice to the pour, who are most ekposed to injustice, could 

haye enV It wiU be .better to leave the people to themselves than thus to open 

ahe^ for the nfo df declsiooi; The Expense of employing »spectable men need not alarm 
uih if ^ tbch a oaap, ein be any h^iiation on the loore' of expense ; for we are 
uM; to meaauire the salariee rec^^uif^ by natives with om^ own. Taking the ordinary price 


‘ X Udak^objyafekmof ffiiiSiKfe fogenemAypressed too stmg^. I>elay k foe xhain Bcievanee, 

.1^^ nto add to ibis. The mkoelbuitoto ^ex•(lmtiye dmatoi which 
to Sl^al iwaremed to periW^ should bo soj^teto considered. , . 

fotodd, I, tl^k, be ntooh; rtokibtd^ ffindeed foC dfo^pefom 


>• an4toi!!j^' ni^,to at sli^toatotrinjefo 

I. * Bewlrials sbanld bo granted, wbafolv, to trt* the saine.ordifle^t . 

■ ““ "ftetolhejimc^P^i . 


flfiak oto ntoto qply hope to 
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of food u^d »Vages of kbotir, 1 should assume, tor those witpse habita do not reqjuifO imports 
from Bimm nor expensive equipages, that rupee in India ii equivalent to eight shillings 
in liki^iuia, and the more the exchange is against the former, the higlierprobabl^r will silver 
rise in relation to commodities. 

87. On this basis wc may deduce the following oomparisdb of salaries : — 


Per Mensem. 

Bapeesper Ann. 

£. Sterling. 

Per Mensem. 

BopeesperAmi. 

Sterling. 

5- 

60 

~24 

"m 

2T1OO 

840 

10 

120 

48 

200 

2,400 

' 960 

f5 

180 

72 

225 

2,700 

1,080 

20 

240 

96 

250 

8,000 

1,200 

25 

300 

120 

800 

8,600 

1,440 

30 

860 

144 

350 

4,200 

1,680 

40 

1 480 

192 

400 

4,800 

1,920 

50 

600 

240 

450 

5,400 

2,160 

60 

720 

288 

500 

6,000 

2,400 

70 

640 

836 

600 

7,200 

2,880 

80 

960 

884 

700 

8,400 

3,860 

100 

1200 

480 

800 

9,600 

8,840 

125 

1,500 

600 

900 

10,800 

4,320 

150 

1,800 

720 

1,000 

12,000 

4,800 


2d. 4 b we .idvanco to the higher grades, it becomes of course necessary to look to other 
considerations* than those above iiulicati'd ; the wants to he provided for being more con^li- 
cated, and the nature of the calculation is one not admitting of a minute accurdey. The 
table, however, will, I think, be useful for reference in all discussions relative to tlie allow- 
ances to be assigned to native judgc.'s and other native functionaries; and if it be not strangely 
erroneous, it may suffice to rIjow that very exten-sive financial advantages may result from 
tile more extimded euqiloynient of natives. At this prc‘sidency, 1 am of opinion, that with 
an average allowanci' of .3,000 ritpoes a year^ we may command an abundant supply of 
excellent talent for duties wliieb, in an Kuropean functionary, cost at tlie rate of 80,000 ; 
and that witli good control, there will be no want of other qualifications. Here is a gain of 
ten to one. The local jurisdiction of the native judges must of course be finally settled by 
the local officers, and even a» to their number, one can hardly venture to lay down any 
absolute rule. I suppose them to be p'lievinl from the petty executive duties now thrown 
upon moonsifiii, and to be paid wholly by fixed salaries, considering that mode of remu- 
aeration to be on several grounds preferable to the plan of allowing fees; and conceiving that 
the due execuUun of duty, even if indolence were more lo be apprehended than it is, may be 
stifiiciently secured by the fear oi losing office, if the salary be adeqimte, and by the hu}n*of 
promotion with a graduated scale of emolument; advancement being made to depi'iid on 
the number of decisions and the fewness of apjieals and reversals. None, L think, should 

g et less lliau lUO rupees a munih, and for a Bengal zillah of average population, wealth, and 
tigiousness, the following are the inmibers und the rates of salary that have occiitreti to me. 
In several districts more will be requisite : in the unsettled districts comparatively few will 
suffice. 


4 at 

100 - 

400 

4,800 

4 at 

150 - 

600 

7,200 

2 at 

2.50 - 

500 

6,000 

2 at 

500 - 

- 1,000 

. 12,000 

12 

- 

- 2,500 

- • - 80,000 


Of the above, I suppose eight to be stationed in the interior as moonsifls, with power to try, 
like the district moonsiffs of Madras, original suits in which the value at issue may not 
exceed 260 rupees. 'I'he rest to bi» at the Sudder station, w'ith authority to hear appeals 
from the moonsifls, and to try orij^nal suits of a higher value, being also employed in the 
trial of criminal cases committed to tlieni by the magistrate, or referred by the judge. With 
%uch a native judiciary establishment, and wit^ the power of referring from one to another, 
or of associating two or three ofthem, with or without juries, for the investigation of cases 
where the measure inav seem to be advisable, 1 have little doubt that a single European 

judge 


* We must exclude from any such scheme those who retain the profuse habits, of tlie old nobility 
of the country, they and their retainers requiring probably an income greater than is necessary to 
meet the wants of our Kuropoan officers ; and wo must look chiefly to tlie learned dosses and men 
of business ; but of course when men can be gqk oombiuing with hereditary rank or influence the 
other qualifications necessary for a judge or a^Mwator, their services will be very valuable, and an 
i ncrease of pay for the office will not.operato to their exclusion. I would only call to mind the 
remark, that in a country governed as this is, there is no ruom for that native nobility of office, 
which, as far as concerned the individuals, generdlj gave place, under native governments, to 
fresh ^venturers with sharpiir swords or keener spirits ; and 1 may further observe, tliat I doubt 
whether with native habits wealth is as essentiaf to rank as with us,, excepting when the rank 
Implies i^tary comiooand over troops raised and paid, as almost all native troops wme^ by 
eonmanders. 
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Tidge will be able to cause civil and criwinal justice to be adequately administered to at — ^ * 

least 1.000,000 or 1,1200^000 ^teople, excepting where the population is scanty, or comma- **!• 

iiicatiofl difficult, or other circumstances iiufavourAbie ; and this, altliongn the magis- — 

trates be almost wholly deprived of theii* penal powers, and the aillali judges be clothed 

with such powers to the extent to which iliey arc now exeicised by the courts of circuit I Holt Ai ackenni^ 

have already stated reasons why I consider the union of judicial functions, properly so , Oct^S’ laan 

called, witli the charge of the (wlice to be unobjectionable ; and it sems to me that many 

very important advantages would result from giving to the xiliah judges the trial of ali cases 

now committed to the circuit courts, it will tend to economy aitd the couv'^uience of the 

community, not less than the grand objects of securing the prompt release of the innocent 

and the more certain conviction of the guilty, w'lil be equally promoted, by gcttifig rid of 

the artificial delays necessarily resulting Irom the plan of having half-yetirly, quarterly,' or 

eveit monthly sessions. It is especially to be desired that the criminal court should always 

be open. • 

29. I do not think it a good plan to have auxiliary or assistant judges, excepting as an 
expedient for preventing or bringing down arrears, for we thus in effect constitute an ill-paid 
judgeship to be held generally by some inferior man, or some man of inferior standing, 
whose place 1 should conceive wc may have better filled by a native ; und we break in upon 
the principle which ought to be followed in determining whut appulntiuents shall be given 
to natives and wtuit to Europeans. '1 bo iiotiuii that such offices arc neci'ssury or ua^flul as 
a means of instructing European offict'ra in judicial business, which 1 observe has been 
stau'd, seems to be an erroncoa cue. It is a Utiie hard upon the people whose interests are 
thus exposed, like the vile body of some wretched animal, to the bungling operations of an 
untaught practitioner, und we may surely aa»uine that the runctioiiH of a magistrate and col- 
lector will uflbrd sufficient room for the exercise of* nil the talents nccessiiry to a zillab judge. 

The over-technicuHty which U apt to attach to men educated to the law and not otherwise 
versed in public affiiirs, seems to be a defect rather than an excellence on the bench ; and 
the mere distinction of legal principles may be sufficiently mairiuuncd by the tribunal of 
ultimate appeal, oven though they sliould sometimes be overlooked in the courts below. If 
too the auxiliary judges are not to perform ul! iht‘. duties of judges, they bmik in upon the 
consistency of die system, diey occupy a position which iii my view ought to belong to 
natives, and in so fur a-j tliey intrrjt'ie with jhe immediate trial of the more serious cases, 
they will operate to coud'iuc the iaconvcMiience which re-ults under the system of circuits 
from the want of a Iribunai always sitting to dispose of sueb cases in a manmu- best cul- 
culiUed to promote tiie ends of Justice. If, on the other band, they are to jx'rfbrm oil tbe 
duties, civil and criminal, of other judges, the question is one of salary, and the economy 
would 1 think be a very false one. 1 am clear indctHi tliat it will, at least for a long time to 
c^nic, be expedient that judges .sJiould ptiss tlirough tlie offices of magistrate and collector, 
and on that ground, as well as with a view to the importance of tiie office, their sidaries 
ougiit to lx.' on a liighor scale. No qualificutiuns can well be too iiigb for him who is to 
discharge the duties of* a judge; as on llieir proper discharge tlie ptumanent welfare of the 
country must ever mainly depend. In the existing state of things, both in the revenue and 
police, a constant and miuuie interiWeiicc being necc'Hsary, the duties of these departments 
cannot pi'rhups be reckoned much less important or difficult; so long, however, as the 
security of the civil rigiite of the people doe^ not rest on the administralion of good and 
clear laws by good judges, we must uduiii things to lie in rather a barbarous state, and 
gnulually therefore 1 .should hope that llie necessity for such ialerfcreuco will cease, and 
that the police and revenue business will assume the same character as it possesses iu almost 
all other civilized countries. But every step the country may make in tlie progress of im- 
provement, the office of the judge must become more iiiiporuuit; and to this irutli we ought 
perpetually to revert, for many things in our system operate unhappily to cause the ad- ‘ 
miuistratiun of justice, apart from police, especially civil justice, to be Considered as of 
secondary importance ; whereas it is, I apprehend, of primary importance even us concerns 
the peace of the country and those other purposes of police to which the duties of the judge 
are so often postponed. Importuiit and difficult us 1 regard the duties of a juditc, 1 do not 
at all approbeiid that the service, unless patronage at home be greatly abused, w'ill not afford 
a sufficient number of lit men to discimrgo them, if we do not needlessly multiply European 
courts, nor neglect to make due us? of our native subjects, since, as above inuiuatcd, uruier 
a proper system, one judge ought 1 think to suffice, where local circumstances arc tavourable, 
for 1,000,000 or 1,200,000 people. Some of our Bengal districts are stated to comain more * 
than 2,000,(f00*, and under the proposed plan tbe judges can scarcely full to become much 
more efficient to the discharge ot their required, duties. The office of liegistrar, 1 confess, 

1 am sorry to sec abolished ; because i think that, properly regulated, it would add to the 

efficiency 

* The degree in which fho files of some civil judges are loaded boytmd what oven the existing 
law renders nocossary may be cstima.te<l from the following facts from a WtftU*nu.*nt lor tlio .luiiglo 
Mehals, which Iroccivod in August 1829 : it ttpj[M>ar8 that, 1,616 cases \vori* depowding before the 
ziUah judge ; whereas, had the interior courts t>eeu fully employed, his file need not have exet'eded 
81 ; BQ of 1,900 cases pending befiire the Burdwan judge, it appears thai all hut 204 might have 
been otherwise diapo^ of. In Uooghly, whore the extent oi* litigation seems greatly ut exceed 
that of the Jungle Mebuls, the judge liad only lOK cosfis depending in his court, of which 70 w'ore 
orjgintd suits. Although, therefore, no change of systt^tn weru pro|)oaud, the mere fact that there 
is » stoppage of justioe in many quarters would not prove that there 4re not European judges 
enough, and to spare ; but increaae of numbers is the easiest mode of meeting the diffieulty. 

(44fi.) , u 2 . 
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""“ ' efficiency of the courtB, end would be a good echool for young men before being veeted with 

111 . the (diarge of a substantive office. . The praedee of ^viug the registrars large judicial powen 

— — is no necessary part of the system j but, as explained in our letter to Government, the 

Cideiitts Civil financial exigencies of the time, and the indispensable necessity of providing an increased 
FbumeeCommittee. number of good native courts, appear to require its abolition. That the adllah courts may 
always be in activity, and to provide for occasional pressure of business so os to prevent ine 
accumulatiou of arrears, it might be advisable to have one ar more assistant juc^ in each 
division, to be ordinarily employed in the distriete where business is heaviest, in dedding 
cases referred to them the judge, either singly or in conjunction with one or more native 
judges, and to be ready to proceed widiont delay to any other district in which their services 
might be needed ; such au establishment, however, may be considered as altogether subsi- 
diaiy to the regular courts, and cannot of course he required so long as there are any un- 
employed servants qualified to discharge the office of judge. 

80. As to the local jurisdictions to be assigned to the several zillah courts, (and the 
observation is still more applicable to the magistracies), it must be confessed that we have 
not the information necessary tea completely satisfactory determination on the point The 
schedules will show, in so far as the covenanted officers are concerned, what appears to be 
advisable under the information we do possess relative to the extent and population of the 
several provinces, and the judicial and revenue business to be transacted ip each. 

81. In the administration of civil and criminal justice, tliere does not appear to be any 
call for the same degx^of promptness of intervention on part of the superior authorities, 
as seems to be requisite in the management of the police and the collection of the revenue. 
The grades of the European courts may therefore, I conceive, be unobjectionably and ex- 
pediently reduced to two ; one authority of control over the European district judge being 
sufficient and all that ought to exist, and the gradation of courts of original jurisdiction, 
courts of appeal in right, and courts of special appeal, fitly taking the place of the execu- 
tive directing and controlling authorities which 1 have above proposed, to provide for the 
conduct of revenue and magisterial business. At this presidency the provincial courts of 
appeal as civil tribunals, have generally been considered ineifioient. The number of judges 
was far too great to give anything like an assurance tliat die appeal from the xillah judge 
would be to a superior man, to say nothing of the mode in which they were selected. Even 
when there was superiority of talent, there wa| generally inferior knowledge. The seniors 

, who remained at the Sudder station were not the best men. The others were too much 
distracted with their circuit duties to bo able efficiently to discharge those of a civil judge, 
which cannot be properly executed without study and reHoc.tion, especially if we expect fixed 
principles and general views ; so that from the very constitution of the courts one might have 
anticipated ernde and hasty judgments, often wrong in individual cases, rarely if ever tending 
to fix the law. The number of the judges too was sufficient to prove that many must have been 
unfit for so important a duty as tliat of deciding, as they frequently had to decide, in the lust 
resort. Their frequent changes gave a great opening to abuse on the part of the omlah, and the 
system was manifestly injurious to parties having just grounds of appeal, for whose benefit 
the courts were established, since a single voice might affirm the decision complained of, 
whereas a judgment of reversal by a single judge left the appellant where he was ; and with 
men not of active minds, when not infiacucod by passion, there will generally be a bias to 
the side of affirmation. I have little doubt therefore that tlie abolition of these courts will 
. be a general benefit, though in Bengal some of the above objections have ceased to exist. 
It will certainly be financimiy beneficial, though a very liberal provision bo made for native 
judges out of the sum saved by the abolition of the provincial courts, aud seeing no ad- 
vantage in having such courts as tribunals of intermediate appeal, and great mischief in 
having them as tribunals of the last resort, I am clear that they ought to he abolished. 

82. On the duties properly belonging to the courts of ultimate appeal 1 need not enlarge. 
If, of all European officers tiic functions ought to be those of general direction and control, 
rather than a detailed ministiy to the wants of individuals, with peculiar force does the 
principle apply to the highest judiciary tribunal. The Sudder judges should of course he 
men specially selected for their talents and acquirements. ^ Nothing can be so absurd or 
mischievous as to have a court of appeal, aud above all thehigbost court, filled by cliance or 
by^thc rule of seniority, which is perhaps worse than chance. 

83. In the civil department I would not give an appeal of right to the Sudder in any 
case* : for it is impossible that they can try all appeals ; and the principle of admitting 
'^peals of right according to the sum adjudge or disallowed, seems to me to be a bad one. 
A single case of no particular importance is thus often allowed^ to occupy the time that 
would suffice to correct, 10 or SO wrong decisions, or by the establishment of a general rule 
to ])rovide lor the settlement of Imudreds, and the Sudder Court is led away from its main 
buriness, which is that of malting others decide rightly, and of fixing general principles, 
rather than of labouring themselves in the determination of individual cases with a view 
merely to individual interests. I do not think it advisable that their interference should bo 
restricted by express law. *Ulie frequent changes which have been mi^e at this presidency, 
in sometimes openiug and sometimes cloring tlie door against special appeals, seems to 

show 


* The Parliamentuyj^ision regarding appeals to England might, I think, be expediwfiy 
rescinded ; whether the King's Courts and oudder should he brought together, is a quesfioft we 
am scarcely at liberty to dimtas. 
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iliow what indeed mi|^t h prioH have been pre<£icated« that it is ixnpoBsible to anticipate 
jdl the eiroumitaaoea under which it may be necessaiy for the supreme controlling court to 
interfere, in order to prevent cruel iiyustice, or the denial of justice. Government must, 
therefore, 1 think, rely on the. discretion of the sudder judges; taking care that such men 
are selected as posseu ^e knowledge and the judgment requisite to regulate their inter* 
ferenoe on pn^r principles. Th^ should of course freqoeuUy substitute for the admissRn 
of an appm a dir^tion mr a new trial, especially when mets may appear to be doubtful, or 
when the issues tried in the court below may not involve tlie whole merits of the case ; and 
by this means, to say nothing of other advantage a single judge will be able to effect much 
more towards the cQstribution of justice, and consequently fewer men will answer, and 
expense will be saved. 

34. In the criminal department, it may suffice if the Sudder Court reserve the absolute 
dedrion of all cases which involve a sentence of death or imprisonment for a period ex- 
ceeding 14 years, or in which, if less serious, they may see special reason to interfere ; gra- 
dually, indeed, 1 do not see why tlie district jud^a might not be entrusted with the trim of 
aU criminal cases, excepting the very few which on political grounck it might seem expe- 
dient to reserve for the Supreme Court, especially if a jury system wore established ; and in 
the absence of juries the judges of iieiabbouring districts and the commissionerB of revenue 
and police might, when it were thougnt proper to have more than one European judge, be 
join^ in the commission. 

3$. In the criminal, as in the civil department, 1 would leave to the Sudder Court a large 
discretion in the exercise of its remedim powers; and 1 do not think that any variety of 
opinion as to the precise authority to be exercised by the severd tribunals will affect the 
general scheme. 

36. Supposing a system for the administration in the interior to be. established as above, 
it will remain to be considered whether the court of ultimate jurisdiction in civil and crimiiial 
cases shall be the same authority as that which is to exercise a general control over the 
revenue and police, and this in countries which are not permaneutfy settled, in wliich con- 
sequently the courts must at every step bo met by circumstances wherein they have no 
authoritative rule, and in which the revenue officers must necessarily exert a very extensive 
interference with the private concerns of the people. 1 would decidedly answer in tlie affir- 
mative, for reasons which 1 have above stated. It seems to be almost impossible otherwise 
to establish a consistent system by which the rights of the people and of tlie Government 
shall be duly secured : and the darkness and confusion of which wo complain in Bengal 
appears to be a consequence of tlic plan wc have hitherto followed, from which we could have 
escaped only by a scheme of revenue management that would virtually, though not in name, 
have excluded from the jurisdiction of the courts almost all matters touching the landed pro- 
perty of the country. Cohvinoed that the union of powers in the superior grades of the 
judicial and revenue establishment will be thus advantageous, 1 would further observe, that 
it will go fer to remedy, and that unobjcctiunably, 1 conceive, any inconveniences which may 
be experienced from their separation in the inforiur ranks, at least in cases wherein instant 
decision is not required, because the inconsistencies and jarring of two inferiors, subject to 
a common chief, can readily be set right ; consequently, if it be thought objectionable on 
principle to vest the subordinate revenue authorities with the power of decifUng disputes 
touching land and rent, the jurisdiction in such cases may much more safely be trusted to 
a separate civil judge if the court to which the decisions of tlie judge are appealable be the 
same authority by which the revenue administration is controlled. Thence 1 conclude 
tliat the last-mentioned authority should be united with that of the Sudder Courts for all 
districts in which the settlements are still temporary ; and if their jurisdiction as a civil 
court were confined, as 1 think it ought to be, to tlie admission of special appeals and the 
directing of new trials, and their powers in criminal cases to those exercised by our Nixamut 
Adawlut, a single court could, 1 imagine, kupposing the district judges to be good men, 
undertake the control of the officers of both departments within an extensive and populous 
province. 

37. In the permanently settled districts the control of the police and revenue had better, 
I conceive, be kept distinct from the administration of justice, excepting in so far os both 
belong to ^e Government, for in such districts the two things have little or nothing in com- 
mon ; the functions of the revenue officer taking quite a new character, and the business of 
the judge being extensive and difficult in proportion to the wealth of the people, the reasons 
in favour of a division of labour become strong, while the considerations on the other side 
gradually lose their force. 

3& As to the general control of the revenue administration and police, all will probably 
agree in thinking that it should rest with Government, or in the hands of persons acting 
immediately as its oigans or confidendal advisers. I am not less strongly persuaded that 
whether the sudder judges exercise revenue powers or not, it would be very advantageous 
to die eountiy, where they may not be octuallpr the members of Government, that they 
should act in much closer communication with it than has been usual in Bengal ; that, in 
short, the powers of the court should either be exercised by the members of Government 
as now constituted, or that the judges should be oonsidered as a committee of the council.* 

39. I have alr^y noticed how little the practice of Lord Cornwallis justifies the 
arrangemmitB in defence of which his authority is usually cited; nor is tlie principle of sepa- 
rating the judimal from the political power justified by the constitution of our own country, 
atiU less by the system adopts in the colonies. It is plain indeed, that if the court of final 
Juiis^tion act in ignoranoe of the general views of the Executive GovenuneiUof the coun- 
try, itmiist fimuendy fell into very gtestenoiB. Kowthenesniresof ourOovenunentnot 
(446.) u 3 In^ 
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Is. There if ffit important questioa disoussed in the reeent letter from the Court of Olrec' 
ton on vhich I shall now briefly touch, though the ability with which the matter ia there 
handled leaves little room for further arffoment I cannot howerer omit the opportunity of 
remarking) that the observations which I have been compelled to make during a service of 
more than 18 years in the sitaotion of territorial secretary, have led to a deci^d convictibn, 
that the public interests would be essentially promoted by substituting universally single 
commissioners for collective boards in the superintendence of the officers employed in the 
oivil administration of tiie country. 

43* Of the Boards of which I nave had experience the business has generally been done, 
when well done, by a single officer, sometimes the secretary, sometimes a member. Occasion- 
ally the leading member has derived great advantage from tlie aid of the secretary, but I 
remember no instance in whioh the wmduct of btisincHs has appeared to be improved by the 
concurrence of two members. There are Hcveral reasons, I thmk, why the case should be 
so. Wc are apt to be misled by the notion that numbers are condiicivo to deliberation, and 
it was not long ago tugiied tliat oiir western Board was useless as a deliberative body, 
because the members did not meet to transaet business together; now, if by deliberation 
were mount personal consult, the assertion -was of course a mere truism ; but the same thing 
might in eftect have been prediaeted of that board when all the members were at the same 
place, and of all the other Boards in reg|)ect to all the most iraportant questions decided by 
thorn. They did not, they do rmt, moi^t to discuss matters involving an extensive range of 
research, or the consideration of complicated interests. The main purpose of their regular 
meetings, and those the MofussU Boards rarely held even when at the sudder station, was 
to settle numerous trifling points of detail, in which all having concurrent jurisdiction, all 
w-ere required to take a part, or rather perhaps I should say, t.u sanrtion tlie proposals of 
their secretary in regard to such points. * The necessity of meeting for such a purpose m.ty 
well be qm'stioneci, especially considering the charge which Oovemment incurs on account 
of every hour of the otheiai time of such higher paid functionaries. Sometimes, no doubt, 
they would thus adjust dilf'ereiia's of opinion on more important points. But this 1 regard 
not only n<»t as an useful, but us a positively mischievous consequeuce of personal comnin- 
uicution, since in a multitude of cases it implies a compromise inconsistent with the truth; 
iu others it gives th<? prepondernnee to the worst causes there bein|; in the country unfor- 
tunately little to enlist any active passion on the side of right ; and if it sotnetinios may have 
saved Government from trouble, and secured an appearance of peace, the advantage must 
often have, been purchas^Kl at the expense ef the people, and the apparent iinaiiimiry must 
always have been likely to be folUiwed by netiial discord. Men of sense and candour and 
temper, with u due resjM'cl for eaeb utlier, will readily ailjnst all differences of opinion that 
ougnt to be adjusted, whatever may be tlieir mode of communication (the danger is that 
they wilbyield too much to deference and nfli*clion), and the iTulolent, the prejiulieed, and 
the passionate the risk < 1 !' their being t‘niployed is of course increased by numbers'! w ilt not 
1 fear, be found more useful when fmriNl into personal collision, Moreo\ er,®d<5liboratiou 
and debate are very differ<*ut things ; for the useful application of the* latter to public busi- 
ness, there is not, 1 conceive, any place in this country : everywhere it's use is ratlier to 
enforce an attention to th(? public sentimeril than to promote the cause of truth, and deli- 
beration must depend chiefly on the workings of indivkltial minds. 1 do not mean altogether 
to deny the advantage of oral discussion, but both theory and exjMirience induce me to rate 
it, low' in the cast: of Boards, and in every other re8p<*et is wems to me thtit the members 
composing them are likely to deliberate to better purpose when acting tjcparntely than 
^hen thrown together. The materials thinking (I mean fticts) are to be supplied by the 
weal officers, still more by the people. If closed to them the public officerK must become 
the sanctuaries of error and ignorance, where names wdll usurp the place of things, and 
infinite mischief and raiRory may prevail while all is apparently snuKitli and prosperous; and 
it is precisely the class of focts which it most behoves the Government and the authorities 
of general control to know that in this country is most likely to be kept back from a body 
of which the members wonting individual power cannot inspire individual confidence. Under 
any oircum)>tancos, indeed, I should think that facts must be best gathered with a system 
of unity. To congregate officers is like hunting in couples; for w'o thus require all to have 
the same inform at ion, or we subject the opinions of the welbinformed to the judgment of 
those who arc without knowledge ; and in proj)ortion as members of Boards are required 
to act together, the field of each must be culargi*d, and the chumre of their discovering (he 
truth must be diminished. This objection applies of course with (a^culhu' force to the 
authorities that are placed imtnediaieiy uliovc me collectors and magistmtes ; but it may 
also be justly ur^ed in regard to those wlioso function is that merely of general control, at 
least at this presidency ; for it is scarcely possible that any single intm or body of men can 
master the questions that must arise in a Court or Board controlling the judicial and 
revenue affairs of the countries between Chittagong and the western extremity of the Uolhi 
territory ; and at Madras and Bombay, though ttie limits be comparatively narrow, and 
1 would chiefly Jay stress on the nc-cesaity of having separate commissioners of revenue and 
|t)oUce,the chances are greatly against the same man’s having such correct or complete notions 
of matters in the Northern Ctrears and iu hlalabar, or of the state of things in Gu/crat and 
Parwar, as it is desirable that suddor judges and commissioners should i) 08 Bes», to say 
nothing of the number of individual cases. 

44. 1 need scarcely observe how much is lost, in the quantum of work done by employing 
ooUective bodies. Not only will two or three when tied together not do twice or thrice the 
work of an individual acting aingly, but it ii almost certain that the fruits of their united 
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‘ labonrs will jail abort of what each could have biztiaelf piodaced. In mch a case, two and 

111. two certainly do not make four. 

— ^ , 46. If our Board failed when the memhera were allowed to net separately* it was not 

Civil because they consulted too little, but because they were oompelled to consult too much ; 

amaaoeCoauiuttee. the insuffimency of the powers which they were authorised to exercise singly. 

46, It is supposed probably that a collective body is able to exert a more rigorous con- 
trol, and with Jess of persons feeling than an individual ; I do not think that enerience 
justifies the notion, on the contrary, where tingle officers have been employed, there has 
been, 1 think, not only more energy, care, and consideration on the part of the controlling 
authority, but more ready obedience and hearty co-operation in the subordinates. The 
former indeed must, in such a case, feel the rcwonsibility attaching to him in a degree that 
can never be looked for in collective bodies. Hc will pursue his j^ans without being com- 
pelled to mutilate them in order to meet the scruples of less informed colleagues, or to 
neglect them in attending to foreign matter. In differing from his subordinates, a tingle 
functionary will ordinarily be careful, as far oa his judgment goes, to have the right tide of 
the question. He will convey the expression of his dissent in terms the least likely to 
offend, because, acting singly, he will always be alive to the probability of offence. In 
proportion to the interest which he takes in the successful aammistration of the afiairs 
intrusted to him (and on this score the individual with undivided praise and blame has 
infinitely the advantage) he wi|) exert himself to guide and aid and conciliate those who 
have to execute his orders. He will thus have every inducement to make the most of good 
men, without any countervailing motive for sheltering the bad. He will understand clearly, 
and therefore state his views distinctly, free from the doubts that beset the half measures 
into which collective bodies are always more or less liable to slide. What he does will be 
his own without any opening for counteraction, excepting by a distinct reference to superior 
authority ; whereas in a collective body the efficient member is often considered by those 
under him, sometimes by his colleagues, as an usurper of powers which he is not entitled, or 
at least not required, to exercise ; and the discipline of their subordinates is sacrificed, even 
when there is no play of jealousy and intrigue, because they oppose the energy of individual 
excitement, to the comparatively languid interest with which the common concerns of a 
co-operation arc usually regarded. 

47. It is also, 1 imagine, supposed that as the controlling authority must have the power 
of overruling decisions of the executive officers, it is therefoni necessary to provide a plurality 
of voices. In this, I think, there is not a little fallacy. If, indeed, we put inferior to control 
superior men, it is not easy to say what principle can fitly apply ; but on the opposite* and 
only rational supposition, there seems to bo no good reason for refusing to the voice of a 
single commissioner that preponderance which ought to belong to his station ; with a con- 
trary plan, we, in fact, place superiors and inferiors nearly on a footing. It is the number, 
not authority, that decides. Further, 1 should say, that the judgments of superiors which 
confirm derisions of their subordinates are by no means those most entitled to respect. If 
the latter put tlicir case tolerably well, it is an even chance that the concurrence of the 
former will be gained witliout his having really employed any mental exertion; deference, 
indolence, and the love of peace will constantly carry the day, if furnished only with a 
plausible pretext; whereas, when one differs from another, it is almost certain that the 
grounds on which the notions of both rest will be sifted, and it is probuule that the ultimate 
decision will be the result of a fair view of both sides of the question. 

46. In their judicial proceedings, which must often be very important, the members of 
the boards have always, 1 believe, acted singly ; and the requisition of two voices to a]te| 
or annul tlie decision of an inferior, of which 1 'have thus endeavoured to show the error, bos 
formed consequently the only ground of connection between them. 

49. But then it is urged, that the power of the directing and controlling boards is too 
great to be trusted to single men. Now to this answer, that witli collective bodies it con- 
stantly happens that the real power belongs to one individual ; and this he exercises without 
the check of individual res^nsibility. Need I sny more in proof that the system which is 
preferred, as a security against misconduct, is in fact most open to abuse. Is it not certain 
that all corporate bodies, and that just in proportion to their numbers, are liable to impu- 
tations, which in the case of individuals would overwhelm the guilty with disgrace ? It 
must also be recollected that, especially in our sendee, the check of the controlling and the 
subordinate authority is mutual. Both have the privilege and the duty of accounting for 
their acts, and assuredly it is exwativo officers who best possess the means of exposing error* 
when it does occur, to their common superior. 

50. Further, let it lie obbcrvod, that in regard to police and revenue affairs, where thwe 
is most room for discrctionaiy power« and consequently error, the system 1 have advocated 
of a triple gradation of functions, the executive, the directing, and the controlling, con- 
stitutes, in for each district a Board of three members, not, it is true, of equal rank 
and authority, but not the less qualified perhaps on that account really to discuss and 
deliberate, nor the less likely to promote the cause of truth and justice. 

61. 1 confess, therefore, tliat I am strongly persuaded that Government would gain 
greatly if it substituted for the collective Boards and Courts commissioners acting immedi- 
ately 08 its confidential advisers, whether with or without the intervention of seoretariea; 
and unless the opposite opinion is dearly the ri^t one, contiderations of economy ought 
surely to predominate in ffivour of the view I maintain. Not only will fewer memMrs 
suffice, but the secretariat and other staff (if 1 may use the term) whiw is usually attached 
to boards and collective coiu1$ inay be considerably diminitiio^* 

With the Persiaa proceedings of the Boards (and in the menuo department they aid 
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▼ery Importam} the wereiivry Ium, 7 believe, little or no ooncern : au4as to tlie Engliih oor- 
reapondeAce, -! Me 'Qo Muon to think that a member of A Board'or OommiHioner ought to 
expcffienoe onj diiBcaltv in managing hie office, at the secretariet to- Government do, with 
the aid of imoorveninted writen. 1 luppoae of coune that he it duW qualified, and has time 
%o diaoharge the dutiet that belong to turn: became of the value of a leeretary, if a man of 
Buperior taleat, in a board, or with a commisiioncr overworked, or otherwiBe incompetent, 
there can ’be no quettion. Of eourte tingle Comrait&onerB at well at Boaidt may have 
coBenanted aitiitanta attached to tliem, and they probably would make better ute of them, 
and afford tliem better initruction. The tame obaervations will apply, with little change, to 
the Sudder Court. The measures necettaiy to preserve oontittency of prDeOediDg, which 
are^ually lieoestaiy under the present plan, that renders final the judgment of one man 
wl^ lie etmeun with the court below, may eadly be arranged; and 5 mmt dways be 
recoUeoted that oonnatenty and uniformity are veiy different thlnga 

fiS^; On the wholes looking in the revenue and police departments to whai » witnted for 
the imrposes of local administration, direction and control, and pr«i$) 0 Bing to have in the 
judicial dmrtment courts orij^nal, appellate and corrective, the following is tlie outline of 
the offices I should like to see established. The number of each class of offices most of 
course depend on the extent and nature of the country to be governed, and the number tod 
charaeter of the people. 

First For police and revenue, each village or parish to have its police and revenue officer, 
beiiig the head man, howsoever denominated ; or where tlie village* system has been broken 
down, sonic person selected W, pr appointed in, conformity to the wishes of the people. He 
will of course be a native. In great semindarles, those espemally that are permanently 
settled, he may or may not be the person employed to collect the rents of the zemindar ; 
but all bintness connected with the Government revenue should certainly be in his hands. 

54; The satno for each muhullah or minor division of cities and towns. 

55* Each pergunnah or other convenient aggregate of villages, each considerable town, 
and, where necessary, the larger sections to tlie principal cities, to have similarly a magistrate 
and collector, to whom of course the former should be subordinate in all matters relating to 
police and public revenue. In the selection of men for this post also (they likewise will, with 
rare exertions, be natives) every possible means should be taken to ascertain and follow the 
wishes of the pcKiple. For each large city and the adjoining pergnnnahs for each district or 
section of a district, according to the density and odier circumstances of the population, an 
Eurojpmn magistrate and collector, with stib-collectors and magistrates for particular tracts 
requiring suMivision, and deputies in places where the detail business of the sadder station 
is peculiarly heavy. 

50. For each circle of districts, a oommiBsioner of revenue and police. 



Secondly, For the administration of civil and criminal justice. 


57. In each circle of pergunnahs (the extent to vary according to the wealth and number 
of the people), a native judi^. 

58. In each district on European judge, with several native judges: and thirdly, for the 
joint control of both departments, sudder judges and, commissioners. 

59. The last-mentioned functions 1 propose to have united only in districts not perma- 
nently settled. The control of the revenue and police in permanently settled districts 
ought to rest with the Government and its secretaries ; but until Bengal be put under a 
distinct government, wc must, 1 think, allow one third commissioner of revenue and police, 
or add to the secreteriat ; and for the salt and opium and miscellanbous branches of revenue, 
1 would have a distinct commissioner resident at the presidency. 

ISO. To the above establishment of paid officers 1 would f^radually add juries, by which 
word 1 would be understood to mean, onylKxly selected indifferently from the respectable 
inhabitants of the district or place where the cause is tried, to arbitrate*, advise or decide, 
without reference to the particular number employed, or the precise nature of their 
functions. 


01. It seems to me quite impossible, that we should by any other means attain the know- 
ledge of facts necessa^ to anything like a prompt and pure administration- of justice. 
Greatly as our system xnAy be improved, by the more liberal admission of natives to offices 
of trust and emolument, it seems to be certun that the officers appointed by us will, for 
a long tiine to come, be far too great strangers to the mass of the communi^, to be much 
infuenced by public opinion, ^ough it may possibly in some places be round imprac- 
ticable to have a larger infusion of popular principle, they ^11 ordinarily be but over die 
peo^ 08 arbitrarily as ourselves, and tho means ot controlling and. correetinil^heir abuse 
of power must bo pieportionatoly defective. 

62. In the zillah courts bad we angels instead of men for judees, those tribunals, if 
required to^try matters of fiset in the cases coming before iliem, will still be, as tliey noto- 
riofUBly arepAefficient. We may establish new courts, we may exact now Jaws, we may 
multiply or simplify forms, and our officem may, as many with a generous ardour do, waste 
ibeir strength and sacrifice their lives by labours, to which the toil of a galley-slave is ease; 

but 


* The Bomto Biignlation seems very wisely to have left the question of the powwis of Juries 
Unfidlned. DlflWxtlhsiiridllB v^itt requhe very difibrent measures, and though Indapendont juries 
mnst he the gxp^ of tfato tto iiutttatienwUUot therefore be usetees in iti 
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but ittiy iking Itk^ complete cocceas mii«t bo unattainable while tke people ttand or 
tu’c T^gletstedl Life it too short for the formal inve8t%ation of all the pmnts of whioh the 
^on^lcfdge may be essentiAl to the just decision of the simplcBt case ; and if we contdude 
that ail attempts to gain the co-operatiott of (he people will fetl, the inference seems to bp 
inevitable, that no rational hope cfm be entertained of administering civil justice. I trust, 
however, it will be found that there is no sufficient gmund for so unhappy a ooneluaion ; 


judges; they have been kept distinct from and almost placed in opposition lo the tribunal 
of Uie British officer, instead of being controlled and directed and tupportecL The se- 
lection of the members seems, in many cases, to have been made in a manner entirely 
vicious. In still more numerous iostances, have the preliminary inquiries, through which 
alone the varieties of local Oircumstocos could be provided for, been wholly neglected ; 
Ibr in this, as in other matters, we ore too apt to reason as if the people of India had been 
cost in one mould, and to act as if they were machines, with no affections to enliat or 
passions to gratify, merely because they arc patient and submissive. They have been 
denied assistance no less than instruction ; they have been expected to attain excellence, 
not by tbe slow process of selfdnstniction, tlirough which nations every where learn wisdom, 
but at once, and at our bidding; and they have l^n said to fail when, on tbe face of all 
these and other disadvantages, they have not commanded a preference over high paid and 
powerful, and favoured courta They have, I imagine, had to contend everywhere VKitb tbe 
hostility of our native officers, to whose domination any such tribunals, once fairly esta- 
blished, would oppose a powerful check ; but through whom, unfortunately, our functionaries 
ore generally compelled to learn almost all they know, and to execute all they order, in this 
as ill other branches of their business. 

63. From any general scheme suddenly introducod I should hope for little good. A Kegu- 
lation of Government may destroy, but it never can create, or even maimnin, suclt an 
insdtutioD. It must arise out of tbe people themselves, encouraged and aided by the 
Europ(‘an officers who govern, or ought to govern, the districts. It cannot of course be 
expected that all of those should be qualified for such a duty ; and that any of them may be 
fully qualified, it seems to he essentially necessary that they should have a much more 
accurate knowledge than is generally possessed of the people^ under their authority. They 
will then be able to discover the real nature of the materials with which they have to work, 
and it is therefore, I should miy (paradoxical as it may apjx'ar), that tbe b(*st chance of 
freedom for the people of India (1 mean of course tliat mcNisure of civil liberty which may 
consist with politietd subjection to a free nation) will be attuineri by sacrificing many of 
the forms, and by abandoning, in regard to the higher offices of control, the system of 
divided authority, which hav'e hitherto been relied upon as securities for good govertiment. 
Of the other presidencies, I cannot of course speak : of many parts of the country under 
this presidency I must speak cloubtingly. 1 should expect that in most of the districts of 
our nostern Provinces there will be found a great number of men in whom the community 
will confide infinitely more than they do in any of the natives we arbitrarily put over them, 
who, with suitable encouragement and respect, may be made to render us invaluable aid in 
the administration of the details of government ; and who, if not always able to decide 
accurately themselves, will at least afford, by their co*operatioii, a great security for thC 
attainment of just and satisfactory decisions. 

64, There must not of course be any attempt suddenly to introduce wdial wo desire to 
establish every where, or in many places at once. If in a hundred years the object be 
attained, there will be abundant glory for our country. Nor must we think of tying the 
people down too strictly by forms: much must be left to the discretion of judicial 
functionaries, with the general understanding, that, os their leading principle, they arc to 
Study and follow the wishes of the people. 

6.5. Even in Calcutta, 1 suspect, if we wish the jury* scheme success, the judges must 
be. content at first to proceed in a way which it inny^ startle lawyers to mention. They 
should select and invite respectable natives to sit with them as assessors, to aid their 
decisions in matters of fact. From the absolute denial of any share in the administration of 
justice to the concession of independent authority is too great a stride. Still more prepa- 
ration will be necessary in the interior, if we desire the people to assist us either in frtuumg 
Of administering the, laws ; and we must iiarticularly guard agmnst the error of regarding 

E unchay^ or native juries os a substitute' for courts. Into this error many seem to have 
dlen ; o* party extravagantly mointmning the excellence of tribunals, which were but the 
shifts of a semi-Iairbnrous {teople, under the neglect of equally barbarous governors; 
another rejecting them as utterly worthless, because beset with the defects inseparable from 
such a state of things; both regarding them in the position of entire separation from our 
judges, b^iropean and native. Nor has it been less common for ns to look merely to tbe 
present hour, forgettitig the necessarily slow progress which almost all useful institutions, 
anti especially popular institutions, connected with civil govemmenr, have made to perfection ; 
and not observing tbe manifest superiority of every scheme which lias a cousuuit tendency 
towards improvement^ by sowing the seeds Of it in the soil of the country, over any plan, 
the excellence of which depends exclusively on individual character. At present, on the 

df^arture 

* i am Borprised that the natives were not first admitted to the grand instead of the petty jury, 
If indeed the former he an inatifndmi that ought to be m a int ai ne d. 
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departure of a go^ judgo^ or collector^ sothiog remainfl but the f«v dcciiion* or orders bo 
may have passed in particular cases ; and even these his successor may indirectly nallijyr 
A bad man restores the reicn of cha^ ; for the omiah are tlb only class that derive practical 
instruction from the example of tlieir chief) and those, besides that they are often us great 
Rtrangers oa ourselves, are too feeble to opjiKtpe. oven if tlu'y desire it, imy barrier to miBrule ; 
and the evil may be very great before it wui buuw itself to superior authority in a tangible 
shape, ^ On the other hand) with a more popular system, (1 need not stop to observe how 
much fimility to the discovery of misgovermnent would be found in the existence of popular 
institutions)) there might be planted in the eominunity, by the wisdom of one wan, institu- 
tions, and rules, and habits, and mode of conduct, which would survive through generations, 
which the misrule of no individual could altogether destroy, und which would at once revive 
under the indneuce of a kindred spirit. 

^ 60. If it be objected to our plans, that they involve much change, 1 can onl/say, admit- 
ting the expediency of making all alterations gradually, that here at least great changes 
appear lo 'be indispensably necessary, nay unavoidable. Every where indeed, the causes of 
onange are at work ; and the real question is, not how things can be made stationary, but 
how mischievous, or mischievously sudden, changes arc to be avoided. In arguing for 
change, too, 1 would not rest upon Oie existence of slight evils, such as must every where 
prevail, nor upon any vain hope of Hu<ldcn improvement, such as is no where likely to be 
realized. But it appears to me that the existing evila are very great ; that many of them 
may be traced immediately to the system of government; and that that system contains 
within itself no elements of improvement, but is calculated to perpetuate and aggravate 
the mischiefs of a foreign aud military domi^tion. If not haled by the people, we are iit 
least without the slightest hold on their affections : from Ibniaras upwards the fact appears 
to be gencralljy admitted, and within those limits lies almost all the military part of our 
population. This soems, it mny be proper to remark, to have no coiineotioii with the 
permanency of the settlement, on which the very few who were interested never probably 
relied, and of which the great body of the landowners never hoard; of some thousand 
petitions which I received when in the Western Provinces, (at Bareily alone I had 1100 
111 a few days,) aud of many tens of thousanda of petitionors whom 1 saw and talked witli, 
not one touclied upon tlic point Nor is it, conceive, to be accounted for by the mere 
circumstance of our being foreign conquerors. On this side of India at least the number 
Ilf thoKe who can ever have regarded us ns conquerors is very small. The great body of the 
people had for centuries been accustomctl to the clonnniuu of foreigners, and the feeling 
evinces itself in a muniior to show that, generally speaking, it is the system rather than the 
indivulunis who oomlucted ii, that is the object of uiersion; siill less, 1 fear, can we flutter 
ourselves that, as seems sometimes tq be thought, our uiipopiiiarily is only of such extent 
aud kind as wight naturally be expected to follow the admiiiistmiiou of impartial laws in 
a country where various classes Imd been aceubtomeil to domineer over their follows. 

07. Without denying that «<onie of the dislike under which w(» labour is inseparable fmm 
the position we hol<l, rnneh must, I conceive, be charged to inetiiiures ami arrangements by 
no nieaiiB nece^sury of adoption. Nothing can be more atriking than the scorn with which 
tin* people have ln'cn practically treated at the hands of even those who are actuated by 
the most bcnevoleni molivea ; for, since the world began, there is probably no example «if 
a goverimieiit carrying the principle of ubsolutUin ‘so completely through the civil ndminis- 
traiion of u country, if that can be called civil which is in its spirit so purely military ; nay, 
which sets the people aside in the nmnageiiieut of their oun eoueerns imieh mure than the 
sepahec in the government of tlie army. The principle |)ervi«les overy act, from the highest 
exerrise of legislative power to the appointmcait of the inennest jiublie oflRcer. Bui of all 
the eomequciiees of our errors 1 would attach most iinportance to their effects on the village 
associations, which form the great bond of society throiighom so large a part of India, but 
which have boon greatly misunderstood and disturbed. These institutions seem to flftbrd, 
one of the most iiiiptirtaiit of ull the iristruiuents we could use to insure the good govern- 
ment of the country and the comfort of individuals. Without them, or some suhsiitute 
similarly resting on popular principle, we must, 1 fear, have a miserable and liisuiiiied 
people, wliom it is scarcely possible* to govern otherwise than ns the slaves of our native 
servants; whereas with liiern, these men might, 1 eonceiie, be made, really servants of the 
public ; at the same time that our judges and niagistruies would assume their proper station 
ns goveniors, according to their several degrees, in all they ought to govern, and would 
leave it the people to transact, with their protection, suppoit und control, the iniminerable 
concerns of civil life, which they alone can tolerably administer. One can;),ot too ofieti 
recur to tlie principles which ought to rcstmio us from the error into which we constantly 
fail of doing too much, both legislatively and executiiely, under a government which excludes 
the idea of political freedom. The best chance for anything like civil liberty is to be found 
in narrowing tlio sphere of its interference, and extending that of popular tribunals ; absaiiitu 
power may ^u& he made consistent with much civil liberty, and this in hir^ and divided 
iiatioiiB with no risk of political disturlmnce : but laws arbitrarily imposed liy a despotic 
government can have comparatively Httle eirect*'iu checking the abuse of power, except as 
they restrict the occasions of ita being exercised; aud it seems to be vain to thbk that we 
can by any legislative provision secure the community from extortion and vexation, if we 
. once allow, or require the government officers to interl'ere perpetually on the minute deluils 
of tile peuple^s business. We hava unfortunately acted on an opposite principle, interfering 
in almost every thing, neglecting popular institutions where they exist, and never attempting 
to create them where wanting. We have trusted to laws as a check upon subordinate 
(446.) X S ofiloefs 
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■ 68* idiould be bit m correcting Mb error: we ^vld etpeoialiy use every 

CSniflUita Civil epdettvour to revive and maintain tbe system of vtlli^ or i^isti gov^meai« (to ;|^veiit 
abuse by die bead men, when placed on a proper footing, wiQ not apparently be diSkult,) 
CoBunittae. we^iould giadually extend the principle by the use of other local aMOciations of a 

wider sphere and higher function. We may thus, with a true economy, infinitely facilitate 
the administration of afirars^ prove ourselves great benefiictors to the country, aim possibly 
with moderation in our taxes, secure the attachment of the people, and so remove one great 
cause of our military expenditure. 

69. In using the words ** moderation in our taxes," 1 must explain, that where the contract 
system prevails, the mere lightness of the Government demand will go for little towards 
securing attachment, or producing happiness, unless we protect the great body of the com- 
munity from our revenue officers and engagers, and from our police. In several districts are 
to be found combined the most extravagant sacrifices of the public revenue with most glaring 
violations of private rights. From our unhappy ignorance, and the influence of corruption, it 
frequently happens, tliat where the Government dues have been most extensively relinquished 
there the body of the people are most oppressed and wretched. Nor, though exaction is under 
our own, as under ail native governments, the grand evil to be cured, must we confine our 
views to that ol^ect : our own system of law and the mode of its administration requires to 
be carefully revised, with a full advertence to the feelings and circumstances of the people, 
and every possible means should be taken of ascertaining what they desire, and feel and 
think, before laws are passed affecting their i4|ere8ts. From the want of such preesfutions, 
and from .too much and too hasty legislation, several of our laws, which are in appearance 
calculated to secun* the rights of the people, have, in their application, without due know- 
ledge, to counti'ies of vast extent, and to pmoiis standing in a great variety of social relations, 
been perverted to the destruction of their dearest properties and privileges ; the mischief of 
a bad law going infinitely beyond tlie tyranny of individuals, the worst of whom arc likely 
to be in some deuree checked by shame, or remorse or fear. 

70. If indeed 1 were required to |pve an opinion as 10 the practical influence of our code 
in the Western Provinces (the effect of our admin islratiou is a very different question),! should 
say, that just in proportion as it has been enforc^, have the people sufiered. Of the Ceded 
Districts, those within or immediately adjoining the jurisdiction of the Benares Provincial 
Court, have been most cruelly outraged. As we proceed further to the west, we find fewer 
symptoms of the operation of our code, and the people better secured in titeir rights and 
properties ; and in the Delhi territory, though the people have, 1 suspect, often been in many 
cases over-taxed, and though, wlien wc acquired the qpuntry, their habits were particularly 
lawless, the state of things seemed to me to be far more satisfactory than in any of our Kegu- 
lation districts. The cause appeared to W, that the administration had been conducted in 
a much more popular spirit than had prevailed elsewhere, ;nud this just in proportion to Uic 
apparent arbitrariness of the power exercised by the European functionaries. The institu- 
tions of the people had not been destroyed, their properties had not been forcibi^ alienate^ 
their natural leaders liad not been sligWd ; they had been really ruled by British officers, 
and the native officers, if corrupt and opiressivc, had no mysterious legal provisions to 
facilitate or shelter their mal-practiccs. I'he natural leadera of the country hod been known, 
and encouraged to make themselves known ; tliey had been cared for and heard, even wlien 
subjected to excessive assessments ; there had been no robbery or confiscation under laws and 
processes which they could not read, and which reading they could not understand. In one 
word, they had in a great degree governed themselves; the power of the European officers, 
though arbitrary, not being exerted in a spirit of meddling and minute interference. Accord- 
ingly, throughout the Delhi territoiy the petitions of the |)eople referred to matters wherein, 
if injured, redress, by a simple order of government, could be afforded ; over-assessment 
might be abated ; the head man’s allowance, arbitrarily withheld, might be granted ; unjust 
resumptions miglit be relinquished ; the means of irrigation might be improved or secured; 
the burthen and annoyance of strange watchmen might be abated. But on this side the 
Jumma quite a different state of things presents itself; for there the oralah are compara- 
tively everything, the English gentlemen little, the people nothing. Regulations are enforced 
and fiirms observed, but no one can say with what practical result. The real is constantly 
quite opposite to the apparent result; many thousand villages were alienated under all the 
modes of fraud and folly set forth in the 1st Regulation of 1821 ; and large communities sold, 
08 if they had been cattle, for the default of their directors ; no one, from government down- 
wai'ds, being able to soy precisely what was sold. A strange, arbitrary, and unreasonably, 
force being given to the mere record at settlements, made in confessed ignorance, the revenue 
authorities held themselves bound, by their own acts to maintain men of straw and paper os 
renters, white the courts frequently refused to, interfere, on the ground, that unless possession 
were disturbed there was no jumcial cognizance; though exclusion from the Government 
engagement might rob the possessor or all the profits that gives land a money value. 
Instead of taking the people as thf^ ealieted, we forced them into all inoongyuous posi- 
tions to meet inapplicable Jaws ; and their pro^rdes were necessarily thrown into a state 
of indescribable confusion, from a system or revenue management conducted without 
judicial investigation, and of judicial decision without revenue knowledge. Every zillab, 
consequently presents a great number of wron|;8, which every one sees ought to be 
redressed, but for which the most skilful regulationist can scarcely tell the injured in what 
shape they are to seek redress; and the people are bewildered amidst the various q>inions 
and principles of the public officers. l¥e are everywhere met by people compUuning of the 

auuoritiea 
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AmaenDix 

«utefliM «et oTwt1ieiii,aadt]iettttfa(nitMcomjpliuirft^ The longer we have — 

luulm fHitriotf« the mote afipiuesdy^ lying 1 ^ the more are mon^ III. 

vitlatfed; the more are rif^ta involved in donbt; the more are the foundations of society — 
idiahen; the morit,,ha8 the work of civil government hecotne a faqieleast thankless toil, unsatis- (18.) Hinuto of 
■fimtoiy as to its immediate results»hopeIeM as to its fotnre afreets. With this impression of Mackenaio, 
onirj^ management I cannoti 1 conresa, be veryacrapnlous in advoosting change^ though , tfion 

htf from urging pretmtate change;^ and the main principle of the chan^ to be adopted ^ 
dearly mqst be the aimussion of natives to a much laiger ahare of the civiT government, and 
the proctioal ademtira of the often-avowed maxim, that the proper piuppw of European 
agency is general direction, check and control, not the executive ministration of details. 

7J, The Statement marked (A) will give a general idea of the manner in whidi 1 would MS. CoUec- 
propoae to apply the principles above stated to tins presidenev; of course it is to be received tion. 
only as a sketcht end the estimate of expense must he considered open to correction. 

72. The result may be stated as follows : 

Covenanted OvncERS to be employed in the Judicial and Fiscal Administration of the 
Bengal Presidency, above the Rank of Ordinary Assistants. 

Sudder Judges and Commissioners, Western Provinces - 3 ) S* iZt. 

Sttdder Judges, Lower Provinces - .... 4 ‘ >9 at 60,000 -- 5,40,000 

Sudder Commissioners of Revenue, Lower Provinces - 2 J 
Commissioners of Revenue and Police .... 12 - 42,000 - - 5,04,000 

Jud^ (including Ramghur)- ..... 41 . 36,000 - - 14,76,000 

Collecton and Magistrates 54 - 30,000 - - 1,62,000 

Sub-collectors 21 - 18,000 - - 3,7fi,000 

Deputies 15 . 12,000 - - 1,80,000 

Head-Assistants to Collectors and Magistrates . > 54 . 8,400 - - 4,53,600 

Secretaries to Sadder Judges and ^mmiisioners - - 9 - 12,000 . - 1,08,000 

Total - - - 215 - . 52,59,600 

Average . - - 24,436. 

73. Now in the places in question we at present have the undermentioned officers of 
analogous rank, exclusive of the resident at irelhi, the collector of sea customs at Calcutta, 
and his deputy, the salt agents of Tiimlook and Hidgelee, the raium argents in Behar and 
Benares, Uie superintenmtnt of Sulkea Oolahs, the special Lakenaj commissioners, the 
commissioner in the Soonderbunds, the commercial servants and officers in the miscel- 


laneous department at the presidency; all of whom X propose we should consider 
separately. 

Judicial and Judicial Fiscal ; 

5 Sudder Judges jRs. 2,61,000 

5 R.egistrars, &c. ....... 73,200 

14 Provincial Judges - 5,04,000 

21 Commisrioners ....... 8,82,000 

5 Principal Assistants 1,56,000 

46 Judges and Judges and Magistrates .... 13,80,000 

12 Magistrates -- - 2,20,000 

1 Judge, Magistrate and Collector .... 36,000 

5 Collectors and Magistrates ..... 1,50,000 

1 Ditto for Calcutta 36,000 

2 SAt Agents, Collectors and Magistrates ... 72,000 

1 Salt A^t and Collector 36,000 

47 Registrars - 3,94,800 

10 Ditto and Joint-magistrates' ..... 1,27,200 

1 Ditto and Auistant to Judge, Magistrates and Collector 

and Magistrate 12,000 

3 Sub-collectors and Joint-magistrates .... 58,100 

173 43,98,300 

Fiscal: 

3 Members of Sudder Board - - - • iU. 1,56,600 

4 Secretaries, &c. 91,200 

2 Board of Customs, Salt and Opium ... - 1,04,400 

3 Secretariat 54,200 

47 Collectors in the Interior - ... - 14,10,000 

1 Collector of Inland Customs and Town Duties Collection 31,200 

10 Deputy and Sub-collectors ..... 1,20,000 

4 Salt Agents and Collectors ..... 1,44,000 

I Superintendant of Salt Chokees ^ - 19,200 

8 Head Assistante 67,200 

83 21,98,000 

262 Grand Total --------- - J2». 65,96,300 

(445.) X 3 74. There 
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74, There lime ^ppeer* to be e fiur proip^ tif miyji 4^ ottoexv nod l$l^f700 rqM#s 
Buppoemg the fihtn ehove iketolied to be carried into mot If the meideitt et Dew een 
continue the Sodder judge end coinmUsioner of the firet diviaipo, them would be a fiiruwr 
aaviug of Hs, 60,000» but this 1 do not now rt'ckon upo% thin^g it likelytliat Govermoeot 
will ineke some eniiroly new arrangeniont of the politick duties of that irAidenc^, 

75. I originally proposed to make an addition of about lU per cent to the judges and 
other higher offices} in older to provide for the contingencies of ocewm^ pressure of busi- 
ness, absence} and sickness. But it has since occurred to me that with luoh a provision the 
protjosod osiablisinnent could not fairly be compared with the preseat, which oontaios no 
such TOserve. * 

70. J may lake tiie opportunity, however, of noticing the advantage of having some 
supcrnumeraricH ready to be eihploycHl in keeping down anoars of auiu wherever tliey may 
Hcciiniututo; the object seems (0 be of p^amount importance in all courts with an appel- 
late* jurisdiction ; any delay in the decisions of which will always more or less operate 
to occasion embarrassment throughout the interior tribunals, anil must otherwise be mis- 
chievous in promoting vexatious litigation, and leading to useless expense on the port of 
Government, and still more by the community. 

77. It may be proper to remark, that the above arrangements will cause the average 
allowances of the otficers spScaified. to full somewhat short of the existing rate of those for 
which they are suhsiituted ; and though the effect of this upon the service generally will be 
counterbalanced by reducing the number of assistants as iiereinafter proposed, it is not an 
effect 1 was at airdesirous of prndneiug; for so long as European officers are employed 
in the several situations specified, it is very important to continue tlieir allowances on a 
liberal scale. With this impression, and considering it to he proper that the maximum 
salaries of the highest officers under council siiould equal those assigned to puisne judges of 
the King’s Courts, (if indeed these should not be Company’s servants), 1 have vontu^ to 
propose for the offices in question, 60,000 instead of Jfa, Jis. 63,i200 f. 

7S. In the course of time it seems that the number ofibfficers employed may be decreased; 
but on this we cannot immediately speculate. We must indeed add to the above list 
a certain number of junior assiatains to be attached to the commissioners and to collectors 
and magistrates: but for this the service, as it now stands, will ufibrd more than an 
abundant supply. 

79. ’Ilic civil auditor informs me that there are now 150 junior assistants and collegians, 
drawing togotlier Jit. 6,55,300:^. Of these 21, drawing lit. 1,00,800, may be set apart as 
being required, under the existing system, (o fill a corresponding number of registraroliips 
Slated to be at present vacant; there will remain 189 receiving 5,54,400. 

80. Now the number of civilians employed above the rank of junior assistants in offices 
not falling within the scope of the above schedule, is given in the statements last received 
from the civil auditor at 83, including 22 of the Commercial department and three em- 
ployed at Madras; adding tht.'« number to that of the schedule, we shall have for tlie nggri*- 
gatc of civilians actually engaged in the st'rvice, above the rank of junior assistaius, 297, or 
omitting the Carnatic cumniissiou, which is soon likely to cease, 294. If we siippo.se nine 
gcntlcinen to retire annually, and, os is likely, the casualties to average seven per annum, 
there will be mi annual demand of about 16; and u siqiply of junior assistants sufficient to 
meet that demand for three years, or 48, with an allowance of the same number in eollcgc, 
in all 64, would apparently suffice. The vacancies occasioned by gentlemen taking furlough 
may be expected, one year with another, to be filled by those who return ; no allowance on 
tiiat account therefore seems to be neccs&ary ; and the slrengtli of the service ought not 
therefore, on the above suppositions, to exceed 358. It actually consists of 473, or, excluding 
the Curiuitlc commissioners, 470; and the supply of junior assistants and collegians would 
apparently suffice fur more than four years, besides the supernuineruries in the higlter rank 
of the service. 

81. Now if we allow a moiety of the 48 assiatants to receive .500, (they may after 
18 months service be very useful asaisiants to the collectors or sub-collectors), and the 
other half 400 rui)ec8 a month, there will be a saving under this head of Jit. 2,37,600 §. 

82. If 


* The small number uf eases deeidod by the superior courts soiiietimcs makes us overlook tlie 
point; whereus, in truth, an increased arrear of a single case in the Sudder IXnvanny Adawlut may, 
in reality, throw business back mure than many hundred cases would do in the lower courts, and 
it would bo well if, in the statements rendered to Government, the arrears wc^^^ designated not 
only by the number of ensea, but by .the probable period n^quired for their decision. 

t The salary of the King’s puisne judges here is Sa. Jit. 61,200. The average salary of the 
judges of the Sudder Court, os originally constituted, was Sa. lit, 56,666 ; or, St R». 59,216, or 
Fy. Rs, 60,333. 

% 96 Aasistants ^ r • • - 4,60,800 

84 Collegians ...» 1,94,400 


Rt. 6,55,200 

S Present change, a.s above - 5,54 400 ■ i-;ir—i-iirrii aB 
24 X 6,000 =; 1,44,000 
24 X 4,800 = 1,15,200 
16 X 3,600 =: 57,600 
, 3,16,800 


64 


Saving - 


2,37,600 



‘ oohpavy. m 

If, bov^wefi tbe uuwiiuutt bf JU. 00,000 h$ aAiopU^ for the above offices, il wiH pro- 
bably bo aaoeMiary to xaake a correspondent ad^tton to the salaries of the three sc>cretaries 
to Govemmebt aad to tbe accoaotaut-general; henoe an odditional charge of 81, 200, 
leaving the ultimte saving JSr. 1$, 48,100. 

88* The eotafaliibment of covenanted officcra would, on the above plan, sUind os 
follows: vis. « • 


215 Jiidhdal and Fiscal, as above • - • * «. 

20 Judicial and Fiscal officers not included in the aohedule 

lyPolitieai 

22 Commercial ------- 

20 Miscellaneous ------- 

64 Aisistants and Collegians 


52,59,000 

7,24,400 

- 5|82,200 

- 0,62,400 

- 6,12,000 
- 8,16,600 



(18.) Minute of 
Holt Maolmnxie, 

1 October 1880. 


« 


358 


81,57,400 


giving an average of Bs, 22,766 ; or excluding the Commercial department, with which wc 
have no immediate concern, we iiave nu aggregate of Bs, 74.95,000, drawn by 886 officers, 
giving an average of Bit, 22,806. 

84. It remains to consider the native establiehment^ 

85, 1 have, it will be seen, put down 421* native jiidget, which though peihnps some 
alteration iu the diatribution may be propel, would appear to be u sufficient complement. 
The aggregate salaries will then ainouiil to Ifs. 10,52,500 {ler annum 

86. Tlic salaries uow rei ('ived by the mouiuvitv^ puudits, and other Sudder numeens 

amount to Its, 8,55,900, and the accouiiluiit infomis me that in the past year the fees le- 
cuived by the moonsifla amounted to Its, 2,18,000t, giving u total of Bs, 5,78,900 ,* adding 
to this iZi. 20,665 on account of dint portion which is paid in Culciitla siceu lupees, we 
have the sum of 5,04,565 to s#t off agiimst the above charge of Bs, 10,52,500. 'I'lio 
excess of the liUter Ih, 4,57,915 deduoted from the aasing above*inentionc(i, leaves u net 
gain from the arrniigemetit, of /Is. 10,85,165, cxcliialvu oi the saving which will result Irom 
the discontinuance of the establiMlnnebts belonging to the provincial courts, to the iid.iululs 
of the diblrictn which arc united with otliers, niid to the registiars, which may he stated at 
about B$* 4,10,544. ^ 

87, In speaking of the other presidencies, T cannot of course pretend to the same pi e- 
ctsion ; I add the schedules chiefly to exhibit the plan in iti geneisl application, without 
imagining Unit in the details it can he otherwise than wanting many ('ssential amendments. 

68. The following is the oslablishim at pioposed for Madras:-- 


8 Sudder Judge s and Comniissioncrs, 

at .50,900 

- 

Its 1,50 000 

6 Coiilroliersl - - - - 

at - 40,000 

. 

- 2,40,000 

14 Judges 

at - 35,000 


- 4,99,900 

29 C’ol lectors - . . - 

at ' 39,000 

- 

- 6,99,990 

11 Sub'Cdilcctors - - - - 

ni - 19,200 

. 

- 2,11,200 

6 Deputies - - . - 

at - 12,000 

- 

72 900 

4 Secietarios to Sudder 

at - 12,000 

- 

48,900 

20 Head Absistanls to Collectors aud Magis- 



krates .--- 

at - 8,400 

- 

- 1,66,000 

84 - 

. 

. , 

- 19,79.200 


Add, for My 

101 e 

6,090 




19,85,200 


Average - ~ ” Bs. 23,6 


89. At present we have, after taking credit for the icdnctions recently proposed to the 
Madras Government, the following estiiblishmeiits to do the duties for which the above 
would provide ; — 

Judicial 


♦ Iu many of tho districts tlio number of moousiflk employed appears to be quite excessive, and 
many of them are employed in duties which a niohurir might do as well# 
f Several of the moonniffis are also OM/ces; the ciiiolunients derived by tlioinas suoli nin^ be t.'ikeii al 
about Bs. 35,000; and although wo cannot entirely reckon upon fliie liuid, been some nfllK'iiioii, 
though suffioiently ottpable as caxccs,arc not urohubly very good judgiw, and it would not he proper 
to ad<>pt any priqmpio that should give n preference to Moslems, excepting on the s<*oro of ability, 
it will yet, 1 imagine, more than suffice to cover any errors or contingencies not foru^eou, 
i Of these I suppose one to look after the affiurs of wbieh tho charge is now conllded to tho 
fMdeat at Myiorei with an addition of /fo. 6»000. 

■ (445.) x4 




Catontta Civil 
FbaDce 
Ccimaitiee. 


;; tSB ' 0£:raKU..4F)^Ctt...l0 OpfCMETt^ 

^f'■ 

Jiididal and Jndieial and 


dSitdddr JM^ - - 

9 Snddisr Beeuirarii Ac. 

IS JMm ^ J&tricti 

6 AasSiant Jnd^ . . • 

10 OdlWctoraand Mag^tcai^ 

liH Sub ditto - - - 

19 Head ^wistants . > - 


^ '■' 

- ’:■*;> *. ^ • 

. ^ « . 8 , 99,900 

. . . ^ . ijoe^ooo 

- . « . -8,10,400 

- - • - - - 1 * 70,000 

1 , 60,000 

16,06^690 

Fucal: 


3 Members of the Revenue Board • 

4 Secretary* Deputy and Astutants - 

1 Collector of Madras - - - 

J Deputy - . . - - 

1 Collector of Sea Customs 

1 Deputy • « • - - 

1 Assistant - • - - - 

1 Resident at Mysore f * 

13 


IZl. 1,47,000 

- 52,600 

- 36,402 
• 16,378 

- 30,317 
20*730 

. 10*250 
. 60,000 

8,76,887 


103 


22,05,667 


Average - - - - IZs. 21,414. 

90. Wc may therefore calculate upon a saving of 19 officers* and of JR*. 2*20,4874 

91. The number of subordinate assistants and students appears to have been reduced 
considerably since th^ paper was originally written, the latest return showing only seven 
of the former and 10 of the latter. Instead ther^re of a saving, it will apparently be 
necessary to allow a small incraase under this head : for it seems to me* on the principles 
applied to Bengal, that we should require 24 personstof this class §, and at the rate of pay 
above specified we should have an aggregate charge of JRh 1,18,800. Now the gentlemen 
above referred to are sta^ to draw Ra 63*525 only||* and we should, on the calculation 
now submitted, have to add seven to the number, and JBt. 55*275 to the charge. 

92. Tlie establishment of covenanted officers at Madras would then be as follows: via. 


84 Judicial and Fiscal jBs. 19*85,200 

1 Political - - 28,000 

6 Commercial 2,12,950 

12 f Miscellaneous 4,06,330 

24 Assistants and Students 1,16*800 


127 


27,50,280 


Giving an average of about Rf. 21,655. 

93. We shall thus, I imagine, have abundant funds to meet any increase it may be 

thought necessary to make in the allowances of the native judges. • 

94. For Bombay**, looking to the population, the extentand die revenue of the country. 
It appears to me that the following eatabltahmeot would be appropriate t-*- 

Two 


* This supposes the maximum salaiy of R«. 49,000 to be given to aU. 
f I suppose this residencr to be put on the same footing with the otbera 
X If this appear inconsiderable, it vdll be recollected Sat whoa the scheme was first proposed 
the Committee had not entered on the revision which led to the redacdoxis recently resolved upon. 
4 9 X 6,000 =: 54,000 
9 X 4,800 =: 48,800 
6 'X 8,600 ss 81,600 


84 


1,18,600 


The above rates, exceeding thoee now establifhed, may require to bo reconsidered. 
il 7 Aseistadts i.. . • . 87,840 

lOjCoUegians - - * - - 86*885 

Rs.^,585 

^I^Thte^poset the seereliries to Government lud the aeoonntant-geiienl t^ get the 

** These salaries should be raised as the wniflth of the eountiy inoreaeet ; and ahoidd the 
Supreme CourtasaaeparatetribunalbeabdltBlied,orTatlier consolidated with the Sudder, and the 
island of Bombay, with the ddes of Madras and Cdontta, be plaoed each nnder a aiagle judge* the 
addition of another judge to the Sudderor presidiiig Qwtt of Appeal will probably be ffseessaiy. 
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5 Slider ju%^aiidooaitt^ •* 

d « . . 

7 Mgtti At &2 ,$o6 - - - 

0 CollBcto (lad ma^trates, at 28)000 

6 Sab-coUeotors and magbtratos, ai 19)200 
2 Sadder necretaries, at 12)000 - 

9 Hepd-AAsiBtaidS) at 8,400 

1 Jadge, magiifttrate) and collector) at 32,500 


90)000 

1,05)000 

2,27,500 

2.52,000 

1,16,200 

24,000 

75,600 

32,500 


39 


9,21,800 


m 



ni 

ns.>iCliiliteof 

HaekfinsiC) 

Esq; 

I0cteberl880. 


Average, 23,636. 

95. According to Mr. Bax's plan, 40 officers above the rank of aasistant would be 
employed in the estuations in question, (tuccluaivo of the revenue survey,) at a charge of 
rupees 9,86,000. The assistants specified in his schedule amount to 33, drawing rupees 
1,85,000, or on an average about 5,600. It seems to me to be very important to limit the 
number of assistants and other subordinate covenanted civil servants as much as possible ; 
for every suoh servant employed in duties which a mitive could do as well, beyond what 
are required to be so trained for higher duties, is the occasion of needless expense, and by 
lowering the.averago of emoluments, in a certoin measure degrades the service. I should 
think that 15 or 16 assistants and students might sufiice for Bombay ; and if we allow 
them to draw the same average as in Bengal and Madras, we shall have, on this account, 
a chaige of 79,200 rupees*. 

96. The Bombay service will then stand as follows : — 


39 Judicial and fiscal 

9,21,800 

7 Political - - 

1,00,000 

8 Commercial , . • 

87,599 

12 MiseeHoneous . - • 

3,33,342 

16 Assistants and students 

79,200 

"tT 

15,21,941 


Average 19,765. 

97. By the latest statement I have seen, the Bombay civil service appears to consist of 
124 persons, drawing on aggregate of rupees 17,42,448, or an average of about rupees 
14,052. 

98. Tlio arrangement therefore above suggested, while it produces a considerable saving 
of expense, would iiltimRt.ely prove Ijencficial to the individuals composing the seri’ice. 

99. The immediate effect, however, at all the presidencies, is to render a nmnber of 
officers supernumerary I , and it seems to Ik; dt^irabJe that the attention of die home autho- 
rities should bo early directed to the subject ; for to all the presidencies, they seem to be 
sending out more writers than are wanted, even supposing no change of system to be 
made. 

100. The result ef the whole, as regards tlie expense incurred on account of covenanted 
servants may be summed os follows : — 



Rodoction in the 
number of Civil 
Servants. 

Diminution ofduwge. 


Bengal - . - - - 

112 

10.85,185 

Matirah ..... 

12 

1,65,212 

BOMfiAT 

18 

1,70,000 

Total - - - 

142 

14,20,397 


101. A 


* 6 X 6,000 = 36,000 
6 X 4,800 = 28,800 
4 X 3,600 =: 14,400 

16 ‘ 76,200 

t Many of the supernumerary officers might, I should think, be expediently employed in con- 
ducting inquiries regarding lands held free of ttsscssraent, which for the interests of the revenue, tlie 
improvement of the country, and the quiet of Uie people, it is very desirable to set at rest. It may 
also deserve consideration whether some of the officers in qnestion might not be advantageously 
employed at advooaCea before the sadder judges, and of conrse several situations now held by 
milita^ men should, as vaeancies occur, be restor^ to the civil service, 

(MS.) y 



smOML i«o oxNaajJb TO ainwi iwHi 

APfjwtWfc 

Madriifl md Bombay the native jn<i«B8 appear to be already better paid than 
HI. here ; and tliOTlgh, perhaps, the habits of the people and the drcamitaboes of the 

country way render it espeiUent to adopt (^mrtioularly at BdiiSbi^]^ A higher inte of salaries 

^ submitted, it will not apparently be ncpBasary to inour any laAge addi- 

IwaftesCommUter. timjal etpense on account of thoat* ofHcjels, whose numliera should net of oOtttse bo mul- 
tiplied uunecebsorily ; and in revising our native eetablbihinent, I expect to ebow hereafter 
that a aiving may be ('ifivied antheicnt to provide libeiftl paj^ for the head men, whom the 
collectors and magibirates must employ in the detidls of their oifiee. But the object of 
this Paper being rather to discuss genc‘ral principles tlmn to enter on a minute application 
Of them,! slMl not extend its idrtady wearisome length by furthoi* remarks or suggestions. 

102. I Hindi conclude with a brief comparison of the revenues, supposed population, and 
the charges to be incunvd on ncc^nmt of civil functionaries, at the three presidencies. 

103. The popiiljitioii may in a general way bo stated as follows : — 

Bengal ... SO] flO 

Madras - - - loj- - or ns 

Bombay - - oj 1. J 

Eewivaea. 

Bengal - - - 12 ‘'»] r 5 

Madras - - - ’*><>[• - or as - 2 

Bombay - - 25 J ^ 1 

lO-k The inhabitant;^ of this part of India would tlms appear to be lightly taxed, in 
comparison witli tliose of the other preHideneicfl ; and should an increase of taxation be 
indiRpensable for tiic stability of the general concern, we must probably look chiefly to 
Bengal, notwithstanding the mirphis it already yields. On the oilier han<l, in proj»ortion 
as the people are numerous Jind woaltliy, it may be reasonably expected that the charges 
of their civil government, especially those for administering justice, should be great ; and 
a reference to the vast amount of property in litigation before our courts will show that 
in respect to wealth, the subjects of this presidenty exhibit all that supriority which the 
j>eriuanent settlement and lightness of taxation would load us to anticipate. If, then, the 
chargtis of our e-stablishinent of civil servants shall not excet^d tlie ratio of the population, 
it must, 1 conceive, be ragurde<l as proportionately very moderate, 

lOo. Now, if we tsiko the Bombay establishment of judicial and fiscal officers, as above 
proposed, at rupees .9,21,800, the ratio of the population would give us 27,05,400 for 
Madras, and rupees 92,18,000 for Bengal ; whereas for Madras I liave proposed onlv a 
charge of 1 9,85,200, and for Bengal 52.59,600. Again, if we take Uie aggrc'gate establish- 
ment at rupees 15,21,941, we should have for Madras 45,65»823, and for Bengal, rupees 
1,52,19,410 ; whereas I have proposed that they should stand at rupees 27,50,280 and 
81, 67, 400 respectively, 

106. The charges of Madras and Bengal are more nearly proportioned | still comparative 
cheapncHH appears to be on the side of this presidency. 

107. Thus the charge of rupees 19,85,200 would, in the proportion of the population, 
give UH a charge of rupees 66,1 7,333, instead of 52,59,600 ; and tliat of rupees 27,50,280, 
a charge of rupees 91,67,600, instead of 81,57,400. 

108. The main end of all Mvemment being the good of the people, I am justified, I 
tliiuk, in <!oncdu<ling that whatever defef;t.s there may bo in my plan, (and there are, 
doubtless, many), they are not to be attributed to any undue partiality to this presidency. 

1 st oSer*^’l830. } (signed) MqU Mackenzie. 



vmx cmoipaw, 


WEs?:i[8iT tW-ti^ir-OEs.' 


■'W8P*» 


Delhi, Agra 
and Norfch 
Doab. 


Cirtslef of 
and 

Bolict; Coutni^Eiouera. 


Haiifii •. 
Paneeput 
Seharunpore - 
Moaaufreniagger 
Meerut - 
Bolundshahur 


Total of Circle - 

Ddlii - - • . 

" )htuk - - , 

lorgron - - - 

Ally Ghur - - . 

Sy^bad - . . 

Agra .... 

Total Glrole - 

Total of Sudder Division - 

Central Etawali 
Doab and Mynpooree 
RohiJoand. «orpoorah 

Purruckabad 
Belah « 

(Wnponj 

Total of Circle « 

Shalijchaupore 
Bareilly ... 
PelJebheet - - . 

Burwau - , . 

Moradabad, B. D. - 
Nuggeiiah, N.D, - 

Total of Circle - 

Total of iSudder Division 

Futtehpore • ^ . 

AUaliaoad. • - . 

Banda, S.D. - 
Rameerpore, IST. D. - 

Total of Ciivle . 


Miraapore 

laanpore 


Allahabad, 

Bundleoimd 

andBeniluas.| 


Gbaaeepore 
Aaimghur 
Qoruo 


Total of CSrcIe - 
Total of Diviaieii 
[Grakd ToTAti, ‘^Western Pkpvinoes 
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ABSTttACT: 




rr AfOAAMM 

movmpm 

■ .iJVfrrjQm 

Hf^rxscsA. 

TOT All. 

' ■»:;.< ■■ 

y; ■■ 

S 


, 4 

4 

■; 

• 2 

2 

6 

" JS 

12 

I4f 

27 

41 

24 

SO 

54 

14 

7 

21 

$ 

7 

15 


’ offtevenne 

7/;'Sl|R$div'4l^dg|Q0 ^ « ' * 

. ;Slxd^ .. . :*.. 

./Oomtiimoiiets of BfiveiiYie and Police 
43$vil and Criminal Judges . - 

.Magistrates and Collectors 
Joint Magistrates and Bub^CoUeotors 
Deputies - - . « 


MADRAS. 




CommiB- 



Sttb- 

Colleoton. 

j 

SDDDEll DIVISION. 

sioners of 

Judges. 

Colleeton. 

^Deputies. 


1 

& Police. 






f Ganjam - 







Chlcacole 






Kortbem > < 

' Viza^apatam - ] 

Balahmundry - , 

1 Mazulipatam 

Guntore - - J 

1 NeJlore and Ongole^ - 
'Ouddapoh - 
Belloxy 

1 2 

4 

C 

2 

1 


N. Arcot 






Centre • | 

S. Arcot 
, Chingleput 

1 Tanjore 

1 Trichiiiopoly - - , 

1, Salem - - •> 

2 

6 

8 

5 

s 


( Madura andDindigul • \ 

1 





Soutliem and J 
Western. 1 

TinnevcUy 

Coimbatore 

Malabar - - i 

1 * 

4 

6 

4 

2 


VOanara - - -/ 





1 


Grand Total 

6 

14 

20 

11 

6 


BOMBAY. 


CIRCLES. 

Commie- > 
aiunen of 
BcTcmio 
& Circuit. 

Judgea 

Judge. 
Kurietrute 1 
and ! 

Collector. ; 

1 

Colleeton 

and 

Magwtrates. 

Sub. 

OoUeeton 

^utbem 

1 

f Ahmednuggur •* 1 






- -{ Pooiiah - v' 

1 I 

3 

— 

3 

3 


1 Darwar - - J 

pOandeish • - 




1 


Ccoitre 

^ J Bombay - - I 

*1 Southern Ooncau - r 

1 

2 • 

1 

for Can- 
deish. 

8 

2 


^ Nortliem Concon • 
|.Sttrat - - - 



1 


Chiserat 

J Broach - - 1 

1 Kaira - - | 

I 

2 

1 -.1. 

3 

1 


■ ^'Ahmedabad - J 







Total 

8 


1 

9 

6 


^ Tie tlie Sadder Court the same two divisions may be taken as have been £xed for its 
cdrauits. . And besides the ,tvro Judges and CominissionerB mentioned in the proposed esta- 
bSidantikit^ I suppose one of the Members in Council to take an active share mits business. 
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IIL of Vmiid J^ Bnq,, dated mh October 1880. 

CnlfflUtta^til ^ to add to wbat ie at^d in my P^per* of 8th March hat, on 

FmaoteeCoiiuaitteo. snbjeot of the mtamM adwittwtri^tipn of India. I hme attentiveiy joad Mr. Mackouae'a 
• AAMoidix! (12 ^ Manutet the Isfc instant^ which dues not di£fer esaentially ftom the fimn in which it 
t A^radix (13 ) v»a drawn up a year ago ; and I atill adlierp to the priiijoiplee, which I forxnerjly attempted 
V ./ detnScd arraj 3 g<*menta I forbear from onteri^, partly b^use I a?(i 

aveiee to aweeidiig innovations, which seldom work as wna axitid|jated, and neyer foil to 
dei’an^ the aystom they arc applitKi to ; but also, in a great meaaure, because (confining 
the o&rvation to the presidency of Madras) I see little to dhange which is not alrea(|y 
in gratlual progress. I have no failji in the superior virtu© of any system, he it what it 
may, by which the present one might all at once be subverted and replaced. 

2. In our revision of the Madras Iktablishments, we have urged the eattmded employment 
of native agency in both the oiv|l and criminal hranohes of dihe Judicial department 
‘V^mn native juilges come, as I have no doubt <jf their doing, to take upon iheraselves 
nearly thu whole of the judicial duty liitherto discharged by the Eumpean sUlab judges 
and magiatratoH, I conceive iliat there can no longer be any oocaaion for continuing the 
intonnediate office of provincial judge between tliat of zillah judge .and the Sadder 
Achiwlui. If primary jurisdiction in dl, or almost all civil cases, aud cognizance of aU 
but heinous offences were committed to native judges, the functions hitherto performed by 
provincial judges woubl natuiidly be transferred to the jud^ of zillal^ upon the system 
in force under the Bombay presidency. To huiry on this change would defeat the success 
of the other arrangements about to be introduced ; but it will naturally follow as soon as 
tliey come fully into operation. 

3. Further consideratirtri on the subject of appeals has led me to think that a great 

alteration is reeptirod, not in the machinery, but in the working of that part of our system.' 
At present the whole evidence in an app^ed case is recordea aud sent up to the appellate 
court, which has to decide upon every jxunt of fact, as well as of law, which tue case 
involves, in the same manner as tlie court of original jurisdiction had to do, with this 
exception only, that the latter court took oral evidence, whereas the former has nothing 
but written depositions Itefore it It seems manifest, that tlie court which examines 
witnesses must, jiarihm, possess a ^at advantage over an^yr court which only 

peruses a report of tlieir testimony. The objt)ct of alloudng ap^teals Is not to set up tlie 
deliberate revision of recorded evidence, as a more satisfactory method of trying facts thaiii 
the hearing of evidena} orally delivered ; but either first to ascertain whetlier, from 
unavoidable omiasion on the part of one of the suitors, or oversight on the part of the 
judge, the facts have not been properly tried, in which case they ought to be tried over 
again, not by a revision of recorded evidence, but by a bearing of complete evidence, 
orally delivered as before ; or, secondly, to ascertain whetlier the law has been correctly 
applied to the facts so established. It is on grounds such as these, that in Engfish 
courts of justice a motion is made for ^mtiug a new trial, or for setting aside a 
verdict. If, in the primary pleadings in <>nr courts, the’ jiariies were compelled 
to join issue with precision and s'lnpHcity, it would be easy, a.s well as fiur, to 
require the apjiellaut to state explicitly whether be appealed on a matter of law or of fact. 
In the former case, the facts as established by the decree are admitted, and the appellate 
court has no occasion to see the evitlence, but has simply to declare the lnM^ In the latter 
case the appellant would have to state whetlier the facts were eiToneously established 
from any omission on his own part, or from any overoiglit on tliat of the judge. If from 
his o\vn omission, he would have to explain how it arose, and liow it could be supplied ; 
if from an oversight of the judge, he would liave to confine himself to the fact to which 
the imputed oversight applied, and to the |Mirticular evidence which tlie judge had over* 
looked. Should the apellate court be satisfied with the grounds on which a new trial 
was applied for, they would simply have to grant one, either before the same court or 
another, as the nature of the grounds on whipb it was granted might render proper. If 
I am right in these views, the jurisdiction pf our appelfote courts would be jdaoed upon a 
legitimate footing, and their business be very greatly reduced. 

4. In the same manner 1 apprehend that the criminal trials which ore required to lie 
referred to the Foujdarry Adawlut ought not to be accompanied witli a record of the 
evidonco, as if the perusm of that evidence at the presideney would lead ta a more just 
conclusion with regard to the facts of the case than., was obtained by the hearing of it 
orally delivered whore the trial took ^laoe. Aeoorihng to my judgment, the foots should 
be taken to be established by the findung of the judge who conduct the tiiol, aided,' if 
need be, by native assessors in tlie capacity of juroTB, or of ifnm conversant with native 
testimony. In cases which have to be referred, the judge should report the facts which 
have been estahlisbed to his satisfaotitm, aaid the sentence which he proposes to pass upon 
the prisoner. The business of the Foujdawy Adawlut would then \>e not to put their 
opinion upon the perusal of the recorded evidence in comjiarison witli that of the judge 
wliu tried the case upon the hearing of tlie evidence orally delivered, but to see the 

} )rovision8 of the penal lows were truly interpreted, and equally administered in all qises 
iable to reference. Their labouia would be immenstiy abridged, and, in my apprdhsiudos, 
this branch of their authority would be more legitimately exercised than it ie upon the 
piwient system. 

8 Jftiiesui^geBiioiui whkh 1 have ventured to oflhr on a bninoh of the pabliQservfotb><yf 
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wHoh 1 haveJtf-d no pracstieo-J ejjJperience, be well fowi^ed, aAd be acted upon, I should • — ^ 
confidently expect both that the appellate jurisdiction in our system of judicature would HI- 

be ejteriBiflia tA a intich tiam reaaohable aitd catjsfisdtdi^ ihanfier than h^toforc, and also 

that by itC veiiy great abridtimant, the expenseof the bburbl of appellate jurisdiction would Minute of 
admit of being mucih leduoM.. 

6. In my wmer Paper I did not refrain from avowing myself m edvoeate for the supr^ f . 

many of the Government over the .Law. Dh^tdse the mattkbow we will, it seems to me Aomim- 

moontestable, that in reality the cose must be sO. If the Government had its origin in the jp Oetol^r 1830. 
will of thb people, or had their good for its end, there would be an anomaly in having their 
rmhts under its eontrol. I^he Law ought then to be supreme. Under such a constitution 
of album any defect in the law, or in the administration of it, comes instantly to the notice 
of the MOple, and may be corrected. It is unnecessary therefore fer the people to delegate 
to the Government the guardianship of their welhbeing under the law. The people control 
the law as they control the Government ; and ultimate supremacy over one and the other 
resides with them. But when neither the Government nor the liaw originates in the will 
of the people, nor has their good, or even their satiation, for its mam object, matters 
cannot take the same course. No ultimate supremacy rests with the peoide ; Law and 
Government being without one common control cannot both be supreme. The errors of 
law, either in its provisions, or in its administration, even if they come to the notice of tlie 
people, cannot be corrected by them. By whomsoever corrected, it must necessarily bo 
done in consistency with the principles of the Government. If this authority could be 
reposed in any body of men by whom it would be exercised more in consistency with the 
principles of law than can be expected from the Executive Government, that no doubt 
would be a material advantage. U nder the projected changes in the legislative aucl j udicnal 
administration such an improvement may be practicable. The essential object is, tliat the 
administration of law should bo saperiutended and controlled so as to provide for tlic veil- 
being of the people to the utmost extent coropatable with the general scheme and aim of 
tlie government. I certainly feel no partiality for a state of society in which the rights 
of individuals are liable to be set aside on groumls of public ])oljcy. Every one would 
prefer living in a free country to living in one which is enslaved ; but it cannot be main- 
tained that the institutions of the one arc applicable t(> the other. It. may be hoped that 
the time will como when the people of this country will be qualified and permitted t/O hike 
the chief iwrt in the management of their own nffeir.*?. The tendenej* of all improvements 
of late years in tJie system of iniertial administration is to bring forward the natives. 

Whenever tliey sliall cease to be goveniod n« a conquered iieople, and, either expressly rir 
virtually, their voice shall be heard in coiiiroUing both Goveriiftient and courts of law, 
there will remain no longer any reason for the supremacy of tho Government over the La.w. 

Till then it seems to me the smaller of the two evils, that the administration of law slioulcl 
on such oocasioiiH, and in such mode as may be judged fit, bo controlled by Government, 
rather than that it should be left without control. 

J 9 tuSSi^l 830 .} (wgaed) D.UUL 


(15.) — LETTER from the Calcutta Civil FinaiuK) Committee to the Guvernor-geiieml 
in Council at Bmgal, dated 24th February 1830. 

My Lortl, 

We have been eng^ed for some time poat in TOvisiug generally the civil diaigesat the \ i^etter from 
three presidenuii’s, with the view of rcMhicing thorn to too scale of 1823-24 ; and we hopt;, Committee, on Eb- 
at no distant |>eriod, to be able progressively to submit the result of our labours fur the tablishment of 
consideration of your Lordship in Council. In the mean time we deem it proper to re- Civil Servants in 
present that we have already satisfied ourselves that the present number of civil servants India; 24 February 
at eaoli of the three presidencies materially exceeds what the reviseil establishments will 
require. The detailed grounds of this persuasion we shall not he able to lay bolbre your 
Lordship in Council until we are prepai*ed fully * to explain our views on tliis branch of our 
inquiries ; but if your Lordship in Council sliould have adopted the .same persuasion, oi' 
should fed disposed for the present to take it on trust from us, it might be %'ery desirable 
to bring toe subject at an early period to the notice of the Honomuhle the Court of Di- 
reotors, and to request, that until toe final opinion of your Lordship in Council be nipoitod, 
the Honourable Couri will refrain from sending any writers to India*who may not have 
already been nominated to the Company's service. 

We have the honour to be, &c., 

• (signed) i>. MUl, 

IttU Maekmme, 

’ John Bax, 
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(16.)^L!ETTEB from the Oaieutta Civil Finanoe Gommittee to the Viee-Fresiclentih 
Council at Bengal, dated Idtih December 1830. 

Honourable Sir, 

At an early sta^ of our inquiries it appealing to ua th^ the prewnt number of .mvil 
servants at each of the three presidencies materi^y exceeded, vvhat the revised establish* 
ment would I'equire, we had tlie honour, in our address* of the 2i(ldi of Febmacy last, to 
submit to Government that opinion, and to sug^t that, should your Honourable Board 
have ad(>])tcd the same persiuision, it might he desirable to biin^ the subject to the notice 
of the Honourable the Court of Directors, with a request that, till the final opinion of the 
Supreme Government should be reported, they would refrain from sending any writers to 
India who might not have already been nominated to their service. We now proceed to 
state what number of writers it appears to us would annually be required to maintain an 
adequate body of covenanted officers for the admmistration of the civil affairs of each of 
the three presidencies. 

2. Supposing the modifications which have been suggested by our Committee in the 
civil csUblishments of the several presidencies to be carried into effect, the number of 
substantive appointments to be filled by covenanted servants of the Company in the Re- 
venue, Judicial and General branches would in Bengal be 262, at Madras 102, and at 
Bombay 47, as detailed in the annexed Schedules. The civil members of Council of eacli 
of the pre.si<lendes are two in number, and the number of civil servants who under the 
furlougli rules may be absent from India, at the same time, is 51 from Bengal, 27 from 
Madras, and 12 from Bombay. As it does not from experience appear Uiat vantage id 
likely to bo taken of the furlough rules to the full extimt, and as the diflferenee may pro- 
bably be sufficient to supply such vacancies as may have occuiTcd by casualties or other 
cause, and also to provide for any temporary duty that may arise, no further special pro- 
vision of supernumeraries for thes<=» purposes seems to bo required. 

3. Assuming then the eftcctive port of the service at the strength above stated, the 
number of junior assistants under the rank of second assistants to collectors and magis- 
trates, whose Hondoes cannot bo r^arded as indispensably necessary, and students who 
together with them may be considered to be in course of training, may be taken at 40 for 
Bengal, 18 for Madras, and eight for Bombay, making the total number of covenanted 
civil servants to be employed in the above branches of the public serAnce SS.? in Bengal, 
149 at Madras, and 69 at Bombay.* 

4. Political appointments being open both to the civil and military servants of the 
Company, and indiscriminately to those of any presidency, it seems to be sufficient fur the 
present purpose to assume the number of civil servante of each of the different presidencios 
now holding jxiliticjil appointments as the probable number v. ho will hereafter be employed 
in that department, and to adopt a similar principle in regard the commercial department. 
Should any change be made in the sy^sttnu on which the commercial aftairs of the Company 
are carried on, sc^ as to render an increfused number of covenanted servants necessary, or 
to admit of their numbers being reduced, to such an extent as materially to inci’case or 
diminish the aggregate number of the members of tlie civil service at either of the presi- 
dencies, the necessary allowance con readily be made on that account ; and we accordingly 
conclude, that we shall be sufficiently accurate in supposing the Bengal civil service to 
(xmsist hereafter of 388 members, that of Madras of 1 53, and that of Bombay of 73 members. 

5. Now it may be expected that ultimately the full number of annuities granted by the 
Honourable (Jourt of Dirwtoi’s will annually be taken, and that nine civil servants will 
annually retire on its terms from Bengal, four from Madnis and three from Bombay. 

6. In estimating the casualties by death, we have tlionght it best to take, as tbe basis of 
our calculation, a statement prepared with much care by Mr. Prinsep, which exhibits the 
number of civil seivants appointed during the past 40 yeans, and the deaths and retirements 
incident to the same. An abstract of that statement we have the honour to annex to this 
Rc^jort. And looking to the result of the past 10 years, which period vre assume because 
it includes fiYim its commencement servants of 30 years' standing, we ore justified in calcu- 
lating on a mortality of two-thirds. For premature retirements (we allude to the case of 

gentlemen 
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gentileiiien leavto servioe befoie ihejr Ate entitled to en etmuitj), and for removals on 
Account ofmisoOTSuct, it irouldbe sufficiesttoellow oneeixth ^er cent., or three-eighteenths ; 
and CO the whohti t^wwfore, we conceive that sufficient provision will be made for vamnoies - 
ariaing out of th^ oanses by an allowaaoe of two-aod-a.-half per cent.* Making provision 
at that rate* and allowing as above for annuitants, the number of writers it would laWisinuentofCivil 
be^necesaaty to send annually to the different presidencies may be estunated as follows : 


For Bengal 
Madras 
Bombay 


- 19 
. 8 
. 6 


iablisbjttentofOiTil 
Servants ; 

16 December 1830. 


7. But the Bengal civil service consists at present of 615 members, that of Madras of 
20i, and the Bombay service of 148 memberst ; so that the adoption of the amngements 
wh^ have been proposed by us would have the effe^ of rendering a large proportion of 
servants at eadi preaidency supemumeiary ; viz. 127 in Bengal, 51 at Madi^, and 76 at 
Bombay. 

8. The number of junior assistants of the degree described in paragraph 3, and students 
on the establishments of the different presidencies, according to the latest lists in our 
possession, appears to be es follows : 


In Ben^ 

- 

- 

. 

139 

At Ma^aa 


- 

* - 

11 

At Bombay 

- 

- 

- 

33 


^>r, according to the foregoing calculation, there is in Bengal a suppler equal to the demand 
during seven years, at Bombay for six years, and at Madras the existing number would 
suffice for latlier less than two years. 

9. In conclusion, we would respectfully suggest, that the circumMtance of the super- 
abundance of junior civil servants at present on the establishment of this presidency and at 
Bombay, be brought to the notioe of the Honourable the Court of Directors, who will of 
course be aware that the number of civil servants availing themselves of the option of 
retiring on an annuity Ms greatly short of that for which we have above made provision. 

We have the honour to be, &c. 

(fflgned) D. BiU, 

Civil Finance Committee Office, Holt Mackensie, 

16 December 1830. John Sax. 


— 

Bengid. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

• Total number of members of the Civil Service, as in p. 166 

388 

' 153 

72 

Numbor of annuitants retiring annually • ... 

9 

4 

3 

Casualties, at 2^ per cent. 

10 

4 

2 

Number of writers annually required - . - - 

19 

8 1 

5 


— 

Bengal 

Madnui. 

Bombay. 

t Senior merchants 

272 

133 

56 

Junior ditto* 

25 

11 

26 

* Factors 

41 

16 

30 

Writers - - - 

177 

34 

36 

Total strength of the same at pmsent .... 
Strength of service os proimsod' 

515 

388 

204 

153 

148 

73 

Supernumeraries .... 

127 

51 

1 

75 
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Calctttttt Civil 

BinaaceCommittee. (No. 1, in Appendix, No. 16.) 


NUMBER OF SUBSTANTIVE APPOINTMENTS. 


Bengal: 


!l Sotiretarics to Government. 

U Dojmty ditto. 

5 Judpfes of tlie Court of Sudder and 
Foil jdarry Adtiivlui 
;J R^fgistrars, Deputy and Asflistant to 
ditto. 

J 2 Comniissionersof Revenue and Circuit. 
41 Judgea 

,')4 Cullootors and Magistrates. 

22 SulK^ollectora 
17 Jleputy-coUectora. 

.54 Head Assistants. 

22 Second Assistauis. 

] Accouutant'Qeneral. 

I Deputy ditto. 

I Sub'ESsistant. 

1 Civil Auditor. 

I Sub-tr<jasurei*. 

1 Assistant ditto. 

1 Postinjiater-general 

1 Mint-Tnaster and Superintendent of 

Stamps. 

2 Suddcr Commissioners of Revenue. 

2 Assistants or Secretariea 
1 Ooinmissionei’ of Custoina 
I Assistant or Secretarj-. 

I Ditto in charge of ISjdt Golahe. 

1 Opium Agent in Behar. 

1 Ditto - - Benares. 

3 Sjxlt Agonta 

I Coll(fciur of Soa-customs at the Pre* 
Hidoiicy. 

1 Dejiuty ditto. 

258 

Add, with relcrfmce to the obsm^a- 
tioiis contained in iKir^raph 62 of the 
( Committee's Report*, <mted I2th July 
♦Appendix, No. 22. 1 830 : 

2 Sudder Judges. ^ 

2 Registrars or Deputy Re^trara 


a {[jecretanes to Uovenmtent 

2 Deputy ditto. 

3 Judges of the Couri of Sudder and 

Foujdany Adawlut. 

3 Registrars, Deputy and Assistant to 
ditto. 

] Accountant-gen^nl 

1 Deputy ditto. 

Assistant ditto. 

Chil Auditor. 

Sub-treasurer. 

Postmaster-general 

Mint-raoster. 

2 Sudder Commissioners of Bevenua 
2 Assistants or Secretaries. 

20 Collectors and Magistratea 
12 8ui>-collectora 
20 Head Assistants. 

10 Second ditto. 

16 District Judges. 

1 Collector of Seorcustoma 
1 Deputy-collector of Searcustoma 

102 


BoUBAT : 

2 Secretaries to Government 
1 Deputy ditto 

4 Sudder Judges. 

J Registrar. 

1 Accountant-goneraL 
1 Sub-treasurer. 

1 Mint-master and Civil Auditor. 
1 Pustc^ter-general. 

3 PrindfNil Collectors. 

7 Collectors. 

3 Sub-collectors. 

10 Head Assistants. 

4 Second ditto. 

8 Judgea 
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47 


(signed) 


OffidatiagSealility. 
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(No. 2^ in Appendix, No. 16.) 

A38T^CT STATEMENTS, showing the NuMBJa of Civil Sbbvakts appointed Jo 
the Senffol Civil Service during the pest 40 Years, and the Deaths and RETJaEMENTs 
incident to the same, referred to in para. 6 of the Finaaoe Committee' > Report, dated 
10th December 1880. 


nSABB. 

1 

1 

vJi 

jromber 

of 

Appointments 

vitbln 

the Tenr. 

TOTAL. 

Number 

of 

Deaths. 

Number 

of 

aetiremimts. 

Hi 

'll 

III 

BEMASES. 

1790 

_ 

. 

19 

19 


. 

19 


1791 


19 

19 

38 

- - 

- - 

38 


1792 


86 

19 

57 

. - 


57 


1793 


57 

12 

69 


. _ 

68 


17»i 


68 

27 

95 

1 

1 

93 


1798 


93 

30 

123 

- - 

1 

122 


1796 


122 

24 

146 

1 


145 


17.97 


145 

20 

165 

. - 

2 

163 


1798 


168 

82 

195 

. . 

2 

198 


1799 


193 

17 

210 

3 

1 

206 


1800 


206 

21 

227 

3 

- . • 

224 


1801 


224 

20 

21<4 

4 

8 

237 


1802 


‘237 < 

24 

261 

5 

2 

254 


1808 


254 

26 

280 

5 

2 

273 


1804 


278 

17 

290 

3 

3 

2S4 


1805 


28 1 

32 

316 

5 

7 

sot 


1806 


804 

16 

320 

3 

1 

316 


1807 


316 

17 

883 

7 

2 

824 


1808 


32 1 

20 

344 

9 

1 

884 


1809 


,334 

13 

3t7 

5 

2 

340 


1810 


340 

17 

357 

5 

- _ 

•352 


1811 


352 

24 

376 

6 

2 

368 


1812 


368 

21 

389 

5 

.5 

379 


1818 


37,9 

21 

400 

8 

1 

391 


1814 


391 

.30 

421 

4 

1 

tlG 


1815 


416 

9 

425 

10 

6 

409 


1816 


40.9 

. 26 

425 

5 

6 

414 


1817 


414 

18 

432 

7 

8 

417 


1818 


417 

17 

4,*U 

16 

.5 

413 


1819 


413 

1.9 

432 

10 

10 

412 


1820 


412 

17 

429 

13 

6 

410 


1821 


"410 

17 

427 

12 

1 

5 

410 i 


.822 


410 

18 

423 

10 

5 

418 


828 


418 

13 

431 

9 

7 

415 


824 


415 

22 

437 

13 

1 

423 


825 


423 

21 

444 

12 

- 

432 


826 


432 

83 

465 

9 

. 

456 


827 


4.56 

50 

506 

12 

1 

493 


828 


493 

41 

5.34 

11 

2 

521 , 


829 


521 

44 

565 

8 

1 

556 


830 


556 

13 

569 

10 

- “ 

560 


>TAL 

4,534 

" 

- - 

106 

- “ 

- 

preentage 2^ 


^jugucu; If. V. JiarMterman, 

Officiating Secretary. 
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(17.)— Extract LETTEE fiom Calcutta Civil l^banee Caamiiitee to the^mckr-geiM^ 
in Coiwcil at Bengal, dated 2$th Ajpril 18d0> 

. 26. Wb are of o^on that in the present state of C^deiah it is unneoeasiiiy to coniaiitie 
the epocial appointments of Bheel agents in that district* The agent at Koohinnocmdah 
is the dvil assistant to the collector, and the agent at Knneer is a militaiy officer exercising, 
for the most part, the duties of an assistant collector and magistrate. The nature of their 
functions does not appear to he such as to require to be specially provided Ibr, and we recom- 
mend that these appointments be abolished, and all aflowonces on this account ceasa The 
duty, we think, may lie performed by one or more of the collector’s assistants, os a branch 
of their ordinary avocations, under the general snperiutendeuco of the collector; and it may 
be observed that the collector will generally have it in his power to select an assistant <u 
euiue experience for this trust, as the recent revenue and judicial arrAgements of the Bom- 
bay Govenuuent have tlirown many|;entlemen of considerable standing and experience for 
back in the grade of assistants. If, as it seems probable, the collector will not require any in- 
crease to his present establishment in consequence of this inconsiderable ad^tion to his 
usualduiies, the whole expense of the establishments attached to the agentsmayolso be saved. 

29. The magnitude of the political chargesf incurred by the Government of Bombay has 
particularly demanded our attention ; and in considering the means of reduction in this 
branch of expenditure, we have carefully perused various recorded minutes of the late and 
present Governors of Bombay which bear on the subject, and especially adverted to the sen- 
timents of the Honourable Court of Diiectors, conveyed to your Lordship in Council in their 
despatch of the 1 8th February 1829. In conformity with those sentiments, and with the 
ojiinion therein given, that ** these political agencies are considtsrably more numerous tlian 
an exclusive attention to British interests either roquire or justify," we shall proceed to 
lay before your Lordsliip in GouncU the mode by which we should propose to reduce the 
number, and consequently the expemic, of the residencies and agencies in question. 

Baroda Beatdency. 30. Commencing with the residency at Barodo, we have to observe, an proUminaiy to our 
Guzerat and Pu- proposition I'espcctiug it, that Sir Joan Malcolm has already recommended its abolition, to 
lamporo Agencies, Lordship in Council, and the sutetitution of a more general agency ; fund in his 
Minute of the 19th Februoiy' 1830, he states, under the operation of measures recently 
adopted, ** I consider the Guicowor state to have ceased to have*any political consequence ; 
and were we not embarrassed by our Bbaudaree engagements, 1 should not deem it nece.s- 
sary to keep an assistant at Baroda." Under these circuinstanoes, we have to recommend 
the entire abolition of the Baroda residency, of the present consolidated Guzerat agency, 
and the ag^cy at Palampore, and the sulistitution of one general agency for the whole, 
under a civil officer of Government, to be denominated ** Political Commissioner in Guzerat." 
Tlic hcjul-quarters of the commissioner might bo at any convenient sjiot in Guzerat ; but 
he would of course perform such circuits witliin the range of his agency as might be required 
by the nature of his duties. The consolidated Guzerat agency wliich we have proposed to 
abolish was formed in 1828, by the consolidation of the Myhee Cauntee and the Fauch 
Mahal agencies, and was held by the first assistant to the resident at Baroda, under the 
general control and autliority of the resident ; and witli regard to the resident at Polam- 
por*!, his duties may easily lie executed by the commissioner, or the assistant whom we 
proppse to attacli to him. We have carefully adverted to the localities of these agencies, 
and to the object of them, as detailed in minutes of the late Governor of Bombay ; and it 
is uur full conviction that the plan here proposed is easy of accomplislimcnt, and in every 
respect preferable to the system of maintiuning various petty agencies as at present. The 
consolidation of the preset Guzerat and Palampore agencies was also sugg(tsted, we observe, 
by a former committee in a report to the Bombay Government, dated 8th June 1827. 

31 . Taking the ordinary maximum for Bombay at rupees 45,000, we psopose that a salary 
of rupees .'>0,000 should be assigned to commissioners, “ in fill] consideration," according 
to the principle prescribed in your Lordsliip’s resolution of the 17th February 1829, “of his 
servi(H?s and expenses, with the same liberty to regulate the arrangements of his table and 
household as otlier officers enjoy," For the assistant to the commissioners we propose a 
salary of rupees 12,000 per annum, with the established allowance when on deputation. 

32. We 


« Bb£bl Aoxnts ; 

Bheel agent at Koohirmoondah in Gandeish - - 

Rstablishment 

Bheel Agent at Kuneor 

Establishment 

Total - - 


t These are stated to amount, in 1826-27, to i7«. 6^57,600. .Vide the Honourable Oourt*! despsich 
to the Supreme Govenuuent, dated 18th Febmaiy, 1829, paras. 24 to 40. 
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412. We ixtsert 'Mev ft Hut of esiia&lia&ment ifor the political oootuniBsioxier*, in the fofm* 
ftitoi of vhkh w have bm glided by aTefevence to eimilftr establishments ; and by 
'* ^ ... . ■ Lortishipin 

choi’ge of the 
ployed under 
be required; 
appears to us 

to be totally unnecessary and unusual f' The charge of rupees XOO per mensem, on account 
of the “late Soonderjee Sewjee’s palankeen allowance, continued to his son/1 fi)rms an item 
at the Boroda residency which will cease, we presume, on the death of the present incumbent. 

34. It remains for us to add here, that the fixed charges of the Baroda residency and 
consolidated agency in Guzerat of 1828>29, exceed those of 1823*24 by rupees fi,128, 

35. T^ie annual fixed charges of the Bliooj residency for 1 828-29 exceed tliose of 1823-24 
by rup^ 8,982, owin§ chiefiy to an increase to the table allowance of the I'esident from 
rupees 600 to rupees 1,200 jHir annum. 

36. As the Resolution which we haye quoted in the Slst paragraph of this Report 
directs tlie discontinuance of a separate allowance for table expenses, we ]*ecomuiend that 
on a vacancy occurring at Bhooj the resident sbmld receive a cunsolidatedsalary of rupees 
24,000 per annum, wlueh is cquivident to his total recci]>is in 182.S-24.:t 

37. The appointment of an assistant to the resident in Cutcli having been recently abo- 
lished by the Govornment at Bombay, we have oidy further to recommend the reduction of 
certain additions noted below §, wliieli have nuidc in the establishment of this resi- 
dency since 1823-24, amounting to rupees 2,268 {)er annum. Tbo-projx^sed modifications 
will produce a reduction of expense t<i the extent of ru|)ee.s ] 6,6(>8 per unnuiii. 

38. ,The expense of the office establishment attached to the principal collector in the 
Southern Mahratta Country in his ))olitieal capacity exceeds wlmt it cost in the year 1824 
by rupees 105 per mensem, chiefly in consequence of the officer noted below! having been 

.added 
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ni. 

(17.) Better frcmi 
^mmittco on Es- 
tabl shments in the 
General Depart- 
ment, Bombay. 

26 April 1830. 


• Head Clork 

1/6.150 

Three Writers at 40 

' 120 

Head Carkooii 

150 

Assistant ditto 

40 

Persian Moon shoe - 

>?•: 

Assistant ditto 

- 1 ,30 

Mahratta ('arkoon - 

- 1 75 

Assistant ditto 

30 

Ditto - ditto 

. 1 . 25 

Guserattee Carcoon 

- 1 75 

Assisiant ditto 

- ! 30 

Ditto - ditto 


Sbroof - - - - 

30 

Ditto Gomasttt 

25 

Chohdars and Peons 

120 

Total - 

- 1 1,(XK) 


Establishments as they stood Ist May 1829 : 
Baro<la - - - - 1,00,152 1 

Guzorut - - - - ,57,372 { 

Faiamporc - - - 9,600 

. I 1,67,124 

j Proposed Scale of Establisbntcnt : 

I C'ommissiuuer - - - 50,000 ^ 

! Assistant to ditto - - 12,(M)() , 

I KstabliBliinent - - - 12.000 ! 

; Add, 

Officer conunaudiug cuntiu- I 

gout horse - - - 4,8tK) ; 

i Soouderjee’s tolkcr allowance 1 ,2(K) j 

' 1 80,000 

Saving per annum - - i?«. | 87,124 


t Extract of a Minute, dated July 1827, by Mr, Warden, late member of tbe Council at Bombay : 
Farn. 14. Tbe office of translator of Bavoda bhould also be abolished, and tho duty performed 
as elsewhere by t.he assistant. 

% BiiooJ Uesipkncy : 

Resident’s salary and allowances ... - - 

Assistant 

Nativf) Agent 

Establishment - 


5 Writers, Moonshcos, &c. 

Peons, &c. - 

Agent at Mandareo 

• Per Mensem 
Per Annum 

I CaRN-ATIC POLITICAI, AOZNT : 

Office establishment and lluzoor Intelligence Department - - - 



2,700 

. 

5(X) 


150 

- 

586 

- ^ 

3,936 


130 

- 

44 

- 

15 

- - 

189 

- - 

2,268 

1824. 

182<>. 

265 

370 


Translator and Hoad Writer - ,50 

English Writer 20 

Addition to salary of Bead Moonsheo 83 
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added to it We think that the astabllshment as it was oonetitated in 1824 is ftdly adequate 
to the purpose far which it is intended^ and recommend that it be again reduced to that 
standard. The oeoealty of keeping up a separate establishment exprosaly for the purpose 
of procuring intelligence at the stations of jagheerdaip appears to us to m very question- 
abla* The jagheers in question being for the most interspersed throu^out the 
oolieotorates to which they adjoin, we^ are disposed to think that tlie collectors, throng 
the medium of their revenue and police establislimentB, should have no difficulty in keeping 
ibemselves acquainted with the state of affiiirs in the diderent jagheers, and that notliing 
of importancje could occur to tliem without their receiving timely notice. Adverting 
however to tls^ still unsettled condition of tliis ;>aii of onr territories, we do not venture 
to recommend that the establishment be discontinued ; but from the liberal policy that 
has been pursued towards these chieftains, and under the solutoiy operation of an 
enlightened system of admistration, it may be anticipated that the neoessity for main- 
taining an establishment of this nature will every day l)ecome less urgent. 

3f). The express order coutaiuod in the Honourable Court's despatch of the 8th Feb- 
ruary 1823, already mentioned, for the discontinuance of the Sattara residen(^, renders it 
unnecessary for us to state the arguments which in the absence of that order would liave 
led us to recommend its nltolition. We presume that tlie directions of the Court will be 
carried into immediate effect, and we have therefore taken credit for tlie amoimt of the 
cost of this i-esideucy as au actual reduc|;ion to the extent of rupees 65,1 48.t 

Kattywar Political 40. As the oxpenstis of the Katt 3 rwar political agency are entered in the revenue depart- 

Agent. ment, with the exception of the officer commanding the Giiicowar cimtingent and assistant 

to the political agent, whose salary (rupees lOO) is entered in the General department, we 
shall notice tlnj agency in our revision of the Revenue branch. 

Gulf of Persia. 41. The political exjieiiHes in the Gull* of Persia h.ive v.istly increased of latS^ years; 

whilst, ac(7orcling to .statoiinmts before us, it appears that the trade of India in that quarter 
has been gradually diminishing. Tlie fixed chwgoR of the Bushire residency for the year 
1824 was rupees 48,714, and for the yciu* 1829 rupr^es .54,684, being an increase in the 
autliorized scale of expenditure in the latter year of rupees 5,.07i wliile in tlie actual 
eba^e there was an increase of rupiies 16, 172. 

42. At Bussorah the fixed expense in the year 1 829 was rupees 39,000, which exceeded 
the scale of 1824 by ruiiees 6,000 ; whieli increase has arisen by an addition of rupees 
400 per mensem to the agoJit's table allowance, and of rupees 100 per mensem to his 
establishment. 

4.T In the course of our investigation into the risis and jirugreas of these establishments 
in the Persian Gulf, we have been led to compare the charges at Bushire and Bussorah, 
witli which tlie British Govermnent is now burthened, with tbo.se that sufficed for tlie 
same establishments at periods when our trade and iutereourse in tliat ipiarter were more 
active and flouriKbing than at present; and the result on our minds is, that there is no 
reasonable gi’ound whatever Ibr continuing such co-stly ageneieh in the Gulf of Persia os 
are now maintained. Tlie expense of the Bushin* residency, including the resident's 
salary as fixed in 1801, was nipees 781*, and it i.s now rujiees 4,557 per mensem. It is 
true that he received half the net profit on the sale of the Company’s goods from Kurope; 
but if that trade has now bi*c*ome ,so unprofitable tliat the t^oinpany h.)S abandoned it, 
this fact furnishes fi. strong argument for placing the gtsiieral charges of tliat i*e8idoncy on a 
leas expensive fooling in the present than the tbrnier time. In 1798 the salary and estab- 
lishment of tlie agent at Bussorah amounted to ruj)ces !)6.> per mensem ; they now amount 
to rupee.s 3,250 per mensem, whilst the conijiarative circumstances of these two periods do 
not seem to recpiire even the same exp<m8e now as in 1798. 

44. We are awaic that in most cases the comparison here introduced would be inapplic- 
able ; but us regards our Intercourse with the lV.r.sian Gulf, we should have expected to 
find a larger charge in former than in recent years, whereas the contrary is tlic feet. Re- 
garding them solely iu their pn'sent character os political agencies, we are of opinion that 
they limy be placed on a very economical footing, upon the principle suggesteii in Sir 
J. Malculin's Minute of the 22d iSeptemlier J828, which is on the records of the Supreme 
Government ; and wo accordingly recommend the abolition of the Bussorah agency, and 
the placing of the afiaira of the Gulf under one authority, denominated Political Agent 
. in 


m. 

Oaleatta Civil 
Fiiumoe Com- 
mittM. 



1824. 

1829. 

• Establishment for procuring intelligence at the stations of Jaghcerdars - 

442 

468 

t Sattaba Kebidrkct : 

Resident 

Establishment, including intelligence 

- - 

8,500 

im 

Per Mensem 

- - - 

6,429 

Per Annum 


66,148 
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is the Oolf Ths proposal made in the above Miziitte wna to ptooure a grant from 

J?etaia of KBrcaek, an khuid in the nedghDourhOod of Bushire^ ana to consolidate the 
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agenclOs in the Golf at that place ; but as the acquisition of the island in question would 
probably be attended with great e^pwise, and at all events must be proved by con- 0^*) 
ttderable delays we propose that the agent should reside at Bushire. A native agent might Comim«ee »^ 
be saaistained at Bsssorah, on the some salary and with the same establishment as is now tjDiiahm^ to the 
assigned to the native agent at Bagdad* LTboSST 

45. In cpDfirmation of the justiee of the view here taken on tins subject, beg to quote 26 April 1890. 
the £>]lowing passage from a Minute of tlie Honourable M. Blphinstone, late Governor of 
Bombay, dated 11th June 1827, subscribed to by the members of his Council : 


“ The Bussomli retidency might, I think, be easily spared ; but I would hot abolish it 
at pte^t, because Sir J. Malcolm is so much fitt^ to decide on the necessity of the 
situation : we may take it os a prospective i*eduction.*' 

46. We find also the following remark on tlio present subject, in a Minute dated 24th 
July 1827, recorded by Mr. Goodwin, a late member of the Government of Bombay : 

" I am of opinion that the Bushire residenty should be placed precisely on the footing, 
in regard to allowances and establishment, whidi was fixed by the Supreme Govern- 
ment, when the Governor-general re-established it about 1807, and appointed Mr. Smith 
to the ofiice. 1 see nothing in the coiulitidn of our concerns in the Persian Gulf at the 
present moment to call for a greater outlay of the public money in maintaining that 
residency than was incurred at the [leriod to which 1 have alluded, and which was one 
tewniiig with remarkable events. Our iuflueiKMi in Pemia at that crisis was nearly 
obliterated by French impressions ; we had no representative at the Court of Tehran, and 
yet our estiihlishtncnfcs on the maritime frontier of the empire were infinitely k‘.ss expensive 
than they arc? now, when our eiivry is nwrowly watching at Tabres the course of events, 
when the King is leaning on our power, when there are no Irasmecs at sea or Wahabees 
on land to apprehend, and when tliere are no symptoTn.s of ])ii-»icy, if we only persevere in 
keeping up a squadron in the Gulf adequate to a \Tgilant watch of tlie ports which have 
become the d<m»ieiles of tlie pacifieated Arabs.” 

47. In regard to the salary and e.stablishment to be assigned under tlie proposed modi- 
fication to the political agent in the Gulf, we have adverted to the nature of the duties of 
the resident, and tht‘ grounds on which his sulaiy and establishment wore fixed by the 
Supreme (Kivemment at the period to which the prccjediiig Minute alludes, so os to be 
eTiahlod to form a (xinvci judgment of the comparative business at the former and the 
present period ; and wc find by th(! instructions conveyed by the Supreme Government on 
the llth Deocinlwr 1806 the resident, Mr. Hmith, that this gentleinaii was appointed 
jjommerciol resident at Bushirt!. and vested on the part of the Supreme Government with 
the polititail intercourse bc'tween the King of Persia and the British Government. We 
need here only nuti<;e the fact that there are now no commercial jiransnetions to be 
])crformed by the reaideut, and that the c/iorr/e d'affaires at Tehrawn is the channel of 
{!ornimioi(%ition between the Biiiisb Government and Persia, to convince your Lordship 
in Ooimcil that so far as these two duties are concerned, the appointment of resident at 
Bushire liaS become altogether nugatory. 

48. With regard to Arab chiefs in the Gulf, the instructions to the resident in 1806 
were as follows : “ You will ktHi]) up a friendly intenwurse, by letters, with the jictty Arab 
chiefr of the Gulf, in the vicinity of Bushire ; ;uid when any of those commit piracies upon 
British veasela, you will make it your duty to demand restitution, and in the event of its 
not being immediately made, you will, unless you po.s.se8S the means of euforciiig it, cither 
from the proffered aid of the Persian Government or the presence of ships of force, 
transmit information to the (lovemment of Boinlniy which con enable it to take effectual 
means for the exemplary punishment of such an outrage 

49. The actual duty of the present residcTit consists in this surveillance over the Arab 
duofr in the Gulf, and events in tliat quarter within recent ycai-s, especially the capture of 
Basool Khyma and the death of Uumabin Jaber, the c?hief pirate in the Gulf, Imve now 
made this duty less irksome, by ueai-ly extorminating that system of piracy whidi 
formerly prevailed. 

60. The Governor-general’s Minute of the 9th October 1806 recite.s the grounds on 
which the salary and establishment at Busliire werefixe.d at that period, at a total expense 
of rupees 2,700 per mensem, or rupetis 92,400 i>er annmii. 

61. The duties whidi will devolve on the ])olitieal agent in the Gulf, by the abolition of 
^e Bussorah agency, will be very trifiiug ; and under aU circumstances we beg to propose 

for 


* Baodau: 

Hative Agent 

Bstabluhment : 


One Bevenue Writer 29 

Three Hoberohecs 50 


Per Mousem - - C79 


4 Letter, from the Seoreiory to the 
reddent^ llr« Smith. 


Gorermnent, dated llth December 1806, to the 
z 4 
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for Mm 1,S00, aB -Witli u tk^e iiitf ftmeclB ddOi: Wo 

bave item to the politiual a^nt ooDtraiy to l^e general rale reoes^j 

Becattse there seem to lx? Uval paouliaritiea in‘thiB inataitee wliic^ do not auat 
elm^hrne. By aaeigidng a monthly sum of rupees. 700 Ibr the agent's establishment, 
^ieV appears to he suiSSciont, and rujMxv 100 fur the rent of tlie Buidtire fiiatciry, as paid 
at present, the chai^ of the agency 'a’ill be placed, yre think, on -o fitting suffidmtly 
liberal, and at the ‘same time ctmastent with the views entertained by the Biqtfwne 
Oovemment then it constituted this officer a political ffinetionaiy. 

52. In regard to an assistant to the Twlitical agent, we beg to Buegest that the medical 
officer attached to the agency, if juaidaUy selected, ahould also be the assistant, on a 
salary of rupees 300 per mensem ; and if any pre<^dent be required for this jnoposid, we 
beg to observe that the medical officer, Dr. Hine, attached to the late residency at 
Bagdad, was the resident’s assistant. 

53. The repairs of the factory at Bushire are mwle at the expense of Ctovemment.; but 
as wo iind that about seven years ago tins building was greatly enlarged and almost 
rebuilt, we recommend that in future such outlays on property which does not belong to 
the Government, may be as sparingly made as poissible. 

54. The residency at Bussoroh, for the repair of which a monthly sum of 200 rupees is 
now charged, might be sold or occupied by the native agent, wlio for this privilege would 
no doubt undertake to release Government from all charge for repairs. Tim adoption of 
our suggestions in respect to Bushire and Bussornh will yield an annual saving of rupees 
5.5,188* 

55. At Muscat and Moclia there are now only native agents, the fonner on nipees 200» 
and the latter on 300 rupees per mensem, and we have no alteration to propose respecting 
them. 

56. The Halarj’ and medical allowance received by the civil surgeon stationed with the 
resident at Bhoojf considerably exceeds tln^ aggregate ftlIowan(5t?s dniwn by the medical 
officers attoclu'd to tlic severjU other politicsd residfince's under thedlombay Govenmient ; 
but a.s there is no sufficient reason for maintaining that apf)oiritment on a looting in point 
of allowances superior to similar offices elsewhere, we propose that the salaiy and medical 
allowjince of the civil sttrgoon attached to tlie resident at Bhooj be reduced to tlio standard 
fixiid for other residences, vi«. rupees 450 fier mensem, causing an annual saving of n]]>ees 
2,400 ; a further reduction of 13,200 ruptms per annum will be. afforded by the discon- 
tinuance of the office of civil surgeon at Sattara and Bussorah, which appointments will 
cease in consequence of the abolition of these residences. 

60, The next ])oint we have to notice is the oxcom in the expenses of the several political 
residencies beyond the amount of the authorized establishments; and we select the 
following instances for the year 1828-29 in illustration of our remarks. An adjustment 
of the items which may be necessary to give a correct result will not interfere with the 
truth of our inference. 

Boroda, 



ISliiooe Com- 


* Present Charge. 
Bussorah : 

AgonlV salary and allowances, 


and fiM'.tory repairs - 2,400 

‘Establislunent - - « 8.50 

8,250 

Bushire : 

Agent's salary, tahlo, rent, and 
coiitingencitJS - - * -3,250 

Assistant to ditto - - - 400 

Estublishmcnt - . - 907 

Surgeon - - - - 450 

.5,007 

Carried up - - - - 8,257 


Brought up - - - 8,257 

ProjioBcd : 

Agent’s salary, table, and rent, 2,100 
EstabliHliment ... 700 

Surgeon and assistant - • 300 

Bagdad : 

Agent and establishmont - 279 

Bussorah : 

Agoiit and establishment - 279 

— b,658 

Saving per Mensem - - 4,599 

Or per Annum - - - 55,188 


t Civil Surgeon at the Besident^ of Bhooj : 

Salary '... 

Medical allowance 

Total - 



Civil Surgeon at the Residoncy at Sattara : 

Salary - 

Medical allowance 

Total - 
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AuthoriEcd 

Actnal 


Charges. 

Charges. 

Baroda, including the consolidated Guaeriit Agency - 

UupecH. 

linpeeM. 

1,57,524 

2,00,691 

Bhooj 

47,232 

65,721 

Sattara 

•65,148 

89,221 

Bushire - 

54,684 

65,186 

Buisorah - 

39,000 

*47,838 

Total - - - 

8,63,588 

4,68,667 
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07.) Letter from 
Committee on 
EstnbliBhmentB b 
liio General De- 


partment, Bomba 
26 April 1880. * 


68. With resjicct to tlio wliolo of these chiirges over and ahovo tho sanctioned establislj- 
mcnt, wt; have Htroiigly to urfje the expediency of enloiriii^r the rule which we liave 
recoimaendod : No cliarge whatever should bo incurred without previous authority from 
Government, nor pissed by tho auditor wiUiuut its express sanction ibr tho specific 
amount. 


(18.) — Extract LETTER from the CalruUa Ciidl Financi^ (^>llllnIttl^«^ to the Govemor- (18.) Letter from 
general in C’ouncil nt Bengal^ dfittnl 20th S<‘ptenib(T 1830. (‘ejuuiittee on Ju- 

. . (liciid ami Ilovcnuc 

2. Ifouu Lordship in Council is aware, from tlie <*oiiimunication made bytheG«»voriiiuent EstabliBlimentB, 
of Jhiiiibay, in their chief secretary s l<‘tb‘r of the Itli of Januarv last, and from tho enact- Bombay. 

immts contained in tbe. first sis Uegnlations psusfa^d at that Lhesidency in tin* present year, 20fc>oi)tcmberl830. 
that various iiioditications have been rec.ontly introduced in the iludieialand Revenue de]>aTt- 
ments, the examination of which required the tlclibcmte oonsideration of several qiuwtions 
of general importance and interest. 

3. Tlio inodilijiiitions in que-stion may concisi'ly bo statcal to consist, as regards the adini- Civil and Criminal 
iiiatration of civil justice, in assigning to native cominis.sionci's th(‘ cognizance, with certain dii.stico. 
exceptions, of all original suits, jtroviding, as tin* ca.se may In*, a regular gradation t»l' fij)]»eal 

to tho judge, his u.ssistani, or the court of Sndder DcM aony Ad.awlut, to wliich one judge 
has heeii added, exclusive of a lueinber t>f (-'onnciJ, who.se fu not j« ms, as chief judge, are limited 
to his otheiating as sucli wln-n a comjietcnt court <‘aTiiiot otherwise be h;id; and the court of 
Circuit and Afipeal at Surat has lu-cn abedishod. lii the brancli of criminal jurisprudence, 
tlie magistrates (wlm are also eollectoi-s of revenue, and their assistants are authorized Lo 
adjudge senlonee.s of tiiie and ordinary imprisonment, with Imrd l.ibonr, for one year; but 
seiitenee.s beyoml thns* mouths passed by tlie latter aie refenihlo to the magistrate for cou 
'ilrmation, and all other seuteiices may Im revised by him. District |)o]ice*ullicers aio 
cnijMiwcrcd to punish jietty oflonecs by fine not exceeding lU. l.'i, and oonJinement not 
exceeding 20 days. The sysbiiii of scsKi«jii judges, t-mbmciiig the former functions and juris- 
diction of a <!rimiijal judge anil court ol‘ circuit, ha.s been cxtendoil to all the territiiries under 
tlie Oovermnent, and the number of judges In^en iv<luced. Two judges of the fSuddiT Kouj- 
durry Adawlut, under tli<* denomination of visiting coniiiiissioncrs of circuit, are directed to 
make an annual circuit of ins]iccti«»u ; tme to Guzerat and the Coiicaiis, the other to the 
J>eccan ainl the Southern M.'ihralta Conntiy. 

‘I. In the revenue ilepartineui, the scheme of administration h.'i.s bcim assimilated to that Revenue Aduiinis- 
of Madras, by the appointment of princifjal and sulKJollect<»rs in w^rtoin districts, Llie Govern- tration. 
ment having at the Baino time diminished the number of cullectonitcs ; ami a revenue com- 
missioner, with an assistant, has been appointed for the puipu.se of general control and 
superintendeiicti throughout the se^■eral districts, with the exception of the Southern Mahnitti 
Country. Idie collectors ami sub-collectors tuv authorizinl to rt‘fer to comariwlara, or liead 
native revenue otlicei's, suits instituted before them, undi^r Rt'gulatioii XVll., a. l). 1827, 
relating to land, its rent or jirodiicc, jirovided the value at i.ssiie does not exceed Us. 500 ; 
and an appeal from their decisions is provided for. 

9. The GX])cuse of the Coui't of Requests at Bombay', cliargoable to Government, amounts Court of Request) 
to Us, 5,926 per annum, as exhibited below ;t none of the commissioners receiving any 

salary 


* Tho sum stated in the annual accounts for 1828-29 ia R$. 95,677 ; but. as no charge appears 
under the head during the preceding year, half of the above sum is assumed under tho supposition 
that tho account includes the charge of the previous year. 

I Clerk's salary ... 3lX) 

Allowance for establishmcut * - 8^ 

Naique and Beons - - - SoJ 

Office rout - - - - 150 

Total ... 493^ » 5,926 pei' annum. 

a 'a 
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' Mlfuty in tliat 04ipa(;ity. Besides liis fixed salaiy, it would appear that the clerk of the court 

III. rect'iveH the fees leviable froia suitors on ja-ocosses issued ; no part of the receipts under this 

— head being crediteil to the public account. In Bengal, the ami!fuTit of the fees levied by the 

Calcutta Civil Court of Requests ; tbe commissinners of wldch rticoive Hlsirol salaries), used formerly much 

Finaaco (kun* to exceed the charges, and though the mte is greatly reductsd, still neaidy covers the expense 

mittea* of the whole court ; and at Mfidraa, wlierti the conimissioners arc also stipendiaiy oflicers, the 

receipts oousiilerably exceed tluj charges the surplus hemg (Mirried to the credit of Govem- 
nient. Wc arc not awfU'c wliether tl»e rules for regulating the levy of fees in the Court of 
Requests at Bombay are siniihw to tbost* in force at the other two Pn^sidencies, nor what 
is tlie amount of fee's now collected Looking to the rtjceipfo of the courts at Calcutta and 
Madras, we should suppose that the ainomit must be considerable, and probably more than 
an adequate remuneration for the clerk of the court, even if he received no salary. We 
would therefore submit, as a fit matter for the inqnijy of tlie local Govomment, whether by 
carrying the fees to the public account, and assigning to the clerk of the court a suitable 
ealnry, Government might not 1)C relieved from all expense on account of this establish- 
ment. 

Petty Sessions. B). The Court of Petty Sessions is peculiar to Bombay, and consists of the senior and 
second magistrates of ])olice, and a noTi-stijiendiaiy magistrate. Its ])ovverR and Jurisdiction 
arc dtiscribed in Rule, Ordinance and Regulation IT. of 1827. The excess of charge (ru])ees 
7, .’560) on account of this establishment in 182J),* bus chiefly arisen from the a|>pointinent of 
an assessor, on a salary of rupees 7,200 per annum, who. being a barrister, assists the magis- 
trates witli his profe.ssionnl advice. But if the magistrates of police are oompt^tont for their 
duty, we are not aware of tlie necessity of imnirring the ])(Tmaiieut expense of a barrister to 
attend them at tlio petty ses-sions, wlii<‘h are Indd wei'kl}^ In ordinary <*a.Mea the police 
magistrate.s sliould ('ertainly be capable <tf deciding for tbenisclvea, and in (»ses of extraordi- 
naiy difliculty (which are not likely to be numerous), tbo advice of the govemment law 
officers might bo easily obfoinetl. Tlio a]»pointnient of as.sessor took place on the 26th of 
May 1826 ; and as the business of the (\»urt. of Petty SesHions was coTiducted by the inagis- 
tiviU's without a professional lulviser for many years prior to that date, we recommend the 
abolition of the office in question. 

Sadder Dewanny 15. The Court of Surlder Dewanny Adawdut, ns your Lordship in Council is aware, f has 
and Sudder Foua- been placed on a footing ap})lieabl<' to the reetuit ehange.s in the judicial administration at 
darry Adawlut. Bombay. The salary of the senior piii.sne judge has been fixed at rii]>ee8 45, 000 ; and the 
s»ime prjn(*i])le wdiieli now regulates ihe .salarii‘H of the junior sccTctaries to that Government 
is extended to the puisne judges (l»elo\v the .senior), tlmt is to say, a salary of nipees .13,000 
is assigned to a Judder judge under 12 years standing; of rupees 37,500 under Jo but 
more than 12 years atnn<ling ; .and if above 1.5 years standing, tlu' salaiy is increased at the 
rate of rupees 1,500 jx^r annum, for ea< h additional year, until 20 years .sluiU Imve olajiscd, 
when the salaiy will be rupees 45,000, or the inaximiiTu rate assigned to Bombay. We 
obat’rvc in the ]iroceeding.s before us, which arc* also on the records of the Supreme Govem- 
inent, that Mr. Roiiior, the third moiidxjr of Council, in a Minute d.’ited the. 1.5th of 
i)(;cembcr last, is averse to the introduction of this graduated sfyile of remuneration in 
respect to the Smhlor Ad.awlut, and is of opinion that tlie sidories of the judges should bo 
equal. “T can ca-silv,” r< marks this gentleman, “see the advantage and propriety of such 
a scheme ns .applied to the secretaries of tlie (lovemmont, but its Ufloption to and fitness in 
the SudJer Adawlut is not .so apparent. A.s existing at Madras, without extending the com- 
parison to Bengal, J eontiniu; to bti of the opinion formerly cxpre.ssed, that all the judges of 
the Sudder Adawlut should at least be placed, on the score of al]owan«;s, on the same footing 
as the chief si'cretaiy,” 

16. The princii*le of regulating salaries, in some degree, according to length of service, 
apjiears to us to poswas many advantages, e.'}><*eially in the ease of seiTefaries to Govern- 
ment ; .and if ileemcd worthy of general adojition, would of course apply to the judges of the 
^iudtler Adawlut, as well as to other functiouaiies. I’ho Resolution passed on the I7th of 
February 1 829, by your Tjordshi]) in Council, fixing the salaries of the judges of the Siidder 
Adawlut at (Calcutta, sets forth, “ that to the judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut it 
is obviously jiropor to .^ssign tlj(B m.iximnin rate of salary, v'ix, sonat rujieo.s *62,21)0. Tin? 
duties of all the judge-s being essentially the Homo, then? seems to be no reason to maintain 
the distinction of senior and puisne judges. Tlie liigher salary assigned to the former when 
tlie situation ceased to be Iield by a member of the Sujireme Council, appears to have been 
fixed rather with reference t.> the ('rnobiments actually en, Joyed by the individual than on any 
general princi}»le, and the diJference of deuominatif'n and I'molument luis .aii.ually been found 
Vide part. 4. oeva-rion riainis i'iiil»,'nTas9iug t<) Govormuont in the .selection of candidates. Besides the 

ordinary duties of Sudder Ltwannyand Fou/ilaiTy Adawlut, the judges at Bombay perform 
circuits in the (li.stricts as visiting wnnmissionora, and sbonlil, we an* of opinion, receive the 
maximum rate of salary assigned to that presidency, on tlie same princijde as prevails at 

, Bengal 


•1824: 1829: 

Jis. 10,800 - - • jRg. 18,360 

t Letter of 4th January 1830 to the Supremo Goveirnment, with Enclosures, from the Chief 
Seoretary at Bombay. 
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Bengal and Madras ; and we have accordingly adopted this rate in our calculation. The — \ 

immediate financial result would, in fact, be nearly Uio same if wc had adopted the graduated III. 
rate, for it appears that three of the present judges have served longer than 20 years, and — 
the other h»w served within 'a few months of that period. 08*) letter from 

17. The judges of the Sudder Court at Iloiubay have, we perceive., duties that do not 
belong to those officers at this presidency, or at Mudruj). Besides being required to go 

circuits as above mentioned, they are also vested with an appellate jurisdiction in casfis Rymhay. ^ 
decided by the collectors, the aj^peal being of right when the property at stake may exceed 20 September 1880. 
200 ru[)6es, and a special ajqtciil being open in all etudes. In ihu Juditaol de})artmeut, 
appeals of right lie to them from the decisions of the judges and iissistoni judges, in all 
cases in which tho judgment may relate to projierty exceeding 3,000 rupees; and incases 
wherein the decrees of the native judges are revei’sed or modilied, if the amount exceed 1,000 
rupees. They likewise ap|war to exercise a control in vm-ious matters wliicli at the other 
presidencies more immediately belong to tlie judges of circuit ; and if, as jjroposed iu a sub- 
sequent part of this letter, the office of rcjvenue coniniissioTier i»o abolished, it will probiibly 
Iks thought expedient to transfer to the Sudder jmlgcs, when on their tours of insjKsction, 
some of the functions assigned to tliat oificer. 

18. Although therefore our iinijrcssion is that the duties of the Sudder judgcjs may admit 
of being considerably abridged })y restricting their .appellate jurisdiction to cn.stis iu whiclt on 
the face of the proceedings there may ajipivu' resusou to jippivlu'ud a denial or faiilure 
justice, the proper fiuietioii of such a court being genenil superintendence, with no further 
interposition in individual cases tluin iKreqiim3d to rctidor that superiiitendeuce etlbctualto 
the well working of the .subordinate tribunals ; and .although we are of opinion that, acting 
on this princi]»le, throe judges wouhl sulli(?e, yot wi* are not prejuircd iminediutely to ol)jc(3t 
the appointment of a fourth jtulgo. I Jut inJcpciwh'utl}' ofliiianci.al eonsiderations, it will wo 
think be a matter of regret if the ap])oiutmeiit leud.s to any furtlior sepanaiioii of tilt; Sudtler 
Court from the Governincnt ; and if the nccitasity of liaving a fourth judgi; can be obviaUid by 
one of the members of Council taking a larger share in tlie business of the court, the office 
ought to be discoutinucil. In furth<3i‘ explanation of our views on this subject, we subjoin 
an extract from our rei)ort, under date the 5tli May hust, cjontaiiiing a. review of the civil 
cliarg(58 of the Madras Presideney :~ 

“ We ar(‘. strmigly r)f opuiion that it is of importance, on grounds distinct from economy, 
that one of the members of Government should always hold tlio office of ajudgtiofthe 
Suddei* Adawlut, and take u]»on himself a sub-stantivc sluu'e ol* the duties of that court. 

Th(j other functions of a member (»f Govorjinient at the subordinate [)re8idc.ncies are not of 
a nature orc'xtent to interfere' with tliis salutary ariang(*ment ; and the }>rovious occu))ari(>n 
of one or both <»!’ the councillors will generally have prepared them to give complete effect 
to it” 

ID. The native est.abVHhment attached to this court dmss not call for any obson'ation on 
our part, ('xcepting m rcgfird to the number and ex)n‘nso of chobdars and juions, which, eoin- 
Itared with thoue nmintMinod in lie* Su<l<l<*r Aihnvlut .at Csilcutta aud Madras, is c\cc.ssivc. 

By the list insert'd below* your Lor<l>.hip in (sumcil will pcn;cive that the number of 
these servants at (hleutin is 211; at Machus 32; at Bombay }H) ; and the charge respec- 
tively is rupiscs LtI32, rupees 2,72 i, and rupees per annum. Ju Bengal, we ;» re, 

inforiinsl. each (»f (he live, judges t»f the itmri has only tw<j of the jmUie ehup]»mysies in 
attendance on him ; th*' ivgjsliar has five for the duties of Ids ollieo, and the choiKl{ir.s and 
soontaburnLii’s nn* for the court colled ively. At Madras the, umdo iu wliieli business is 
transacteil may render it neco.'sary t.o entirtain :i few more ].eous than arc required in 
Bengal; but we, would it'eomiiieiul that as far as pr.ict ieablo the liengal eoinjilemcnt of 
servants Ite generally adojited, a,iid ^ve see no luason why it should be exceedcii at Bombay. 

Wc sliould llius liJivo an aniina) saving of ni|«vs 7, tit*. 

21. The. abolition of the Guzerat (.'uurt of Circuit and Appeal, under tlie arrangements Provincial Court 

noticed in the former part of this Ih'jiort, yields ati annual saving of rupees l.‘{2,.9.>!t. of Circuit and Ap- 

22. ^Iii pumuanco of the an-augeiiients above referreil to, the. Soutbeni and Northern Con- P‘-*d Gujssrat. 
cans have been consol ilia ted uuderajmlge and .session judge; .HJid this system of judicial Southern Mahratta 
administration, wliich prevails also at Piama and Ahraednuggur, has been extended to Sui’at Country, 

and 


• BENGAL. 


MADRAS. 


BOMBAY, 

Iiir1ii(tin{i; the Additiuii, at 

77f. Itxi |ik!r AIiiiiM'in, Miiictioued on 
L>;Jd April JSSO. 

2 Chobdars 

- Ifi 

24 Peons 

- 168 

10 Ciiobdars 

- 160 

4 Suontiiburdars 

- 24 

7 Police, ditto 

- 49 

6 Jemedars 

- 72 

18 Ckupmas.scs 
] Chowkoydor 

4 Burkondazes > 

- 7.5 

- 6 
. If> 

1 Daffedur - 

- 10 

2 Ilttvildui-s - 
62 Peons 

10 Hurcorrahs 

- 18 

- 434 

- 70 

26 For Mensem - 

- 136 

32 Per Mensem - 

- 227 

90 Per Mensem - 

- 754 

Per Annum - 

1,632 

Per Annum * 

2,724 

For Annum - 

- 9,048 
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and Alimedabad. The Southern Mahnitla Country has been brought under the ordinary 
Regulations of Govern raeut, but the offices «f principal coUector and magistrate are united 
witli those of judge, session judge, and political agent; an aiTangement to which the civil 
members of Government at Ronibay liave objected. The disciissious arising out of this 
subject are to be fomid on tl»o records of the Suj)reme Government,* and your Lordsliip in 
Council will there observe that the appuintment of a judge and session judge is contemplated 
to take place after a lapse of two or three years. To aid the principjd collector in his judicial 
functions, an assistaTd judge at tlm Sudder station, with the powers of a detached assistnot 
judge, has U'.on iiomimitA-d ; and n second sub-collector has also been appointed to relievo tlie 
principil collector 'ji om much of the detail of hie revenue duties. The charge on account of 
the jiasistant judge and the second suh-collector, wnth their respective establishments, maybe 
estimated at ruja'cs 50, 20(5 per annum ; whilst tlie charge for a judge and session judge, wiUi 
the estjiblisliiiicnt lici-eafter b) he proposed, may he assumed at nipees 42,000. As there »ire 
two judges on the Boruhay c.stabliKliment, who are thrown out of employment by the aboli- 
tion of the Guzerat Court of Circuit and Appt'al, exclusive of civil seivants in other doparl- 
inouts similarly situated, joid these gentlemen eontinue to receive thtjir former salaries, we 
would recommend, on financial its well ah «»n t)ther gi-onntLs, tbit the appointment of judge 
and session judge be substituted for those of assistant judge and second sub-collector ; and 
in our schedule wc have ac^cordingly provided for the separation of the judicial and revenue 
functiiouH in the Southern Mahratta Country. 

j'^dges and session jiidgcs in the several zlllahs, a senior assistant is 
Ahmcdabai'Poo- attiichftd, who, in the civil deportment, is employed in execiitivo duties, and may be sj)ecially 
na, Ahmednuggur. authorized to decide a])peals from tlu* decrees of native commissioners in suits where tlio 
property sued for does not exceed .5,000 rupees; and in the criminal dcipjirtrneut lie (jxerciscs 
the fuTKitions and penal jurisdiction heretf>foie vested in senior assistants to criminal judges ; 
that is, he tries otVeiuhirs, and may pass sentence of punishment, not cxce^jding iniprisonmuiit 
with hard labour for two years, and stri^ies for theft not exceeding 20, orfineorimjirisonment 
in default of payment for a ])eriod not longer than two years ; it being competent for Guveni- 
inent, where it may see fit, to enlarge these powers to any (ixtent not oxe(j(*ding those vested 
in assistants detached from the 8udder slation. A second assistant, jiossessing more, limited 
auth<»rity, is also attache<l to sevend of tlie judges, 

24. The judge ami se«ssion judge, in the Ooncans has a detached assistant .stationed at 
Rutuagherry, having jurisdiction i>ver that jiortion of tlie zill.'di, niul vested with the same 
penal authority ns form(‘rly exercised hy ei’imitial judges ; viz. to i«us.s senkTiw of solitary 
confinement for six nmnths, of iinprlsonment with hard labour for seven years and 50 strijics, 
or of fine and impri.«onnicnt ; for the higher classes of eriniinal offences he is requiretl to 
commit the parties to take their f rial befoi-e the session judge, who visits tiic subordinate 
station half yearly for the j»inf»os(‘ of delivering the gaol. In like manner there is an assistant 
judge, with similar jiowors, statiomsl at Sholapore.siibonliiiate to the session judge at l*<)onji, 
anotlu'r nt Broach suborJinaU* to Surat, and a third at Doolhili in (’andish under the session 
judge at Ahmcdnuggui. 

Roport of the Fi- "■'5, There appears t<» us to exist strong objections, as we have ah-eady liad occasion to 
nance Committee, submit to your Lordship in Council, against the employment under any designation of young 
dateil 5th May, men of limited experience as judges; and the ]KHvers as>>igned to this class of officers by the 
para. App". 20. pKniibay Regulations are more extcMisive, ]iartieularly in the criminal ile|)artme.nt, tluin it Jia.s 
been usual to confide b> them at the oilier Presidencies, or than «in in our judgment he 
jirudeiitly entrusted to them. In the civil department t lu^ Bombay Regulations already ri'nder 
the native judges comj)e.tcTit tf> try and decide all casi'S, of whatever .'imount, that may he 
referred to them. In this department therefore tlie diseontiiiuauce of the office of assistant 
judge, will not involve any eliange of system, and M'C can only .anticipate beneficial results 
from a change of pmcticc, which shall tnui.der to natives the cognizanac of all civil cases that 
are now tried by the assistant judges. In the Criminal department it .appeal's to us to be not 
Ibid. h'ss cxjiedicnl, on the principle explained in our Report on the Madias Establishment, that 
the native judges should he (‘mjiloyiiil in the trial of ciusi's referred to them by the session 
judge ; and altlioiigh, for some time at least, it may be necessary, as intimaU'd in that Report, 
to maintain various cheeks upon their conduct, they may, wo eonooivo, be thus made toatiurd 
great relief to the European ollienrs ; .since in a multitude of eases, wliieli if tried by the 
latter would occupy much time, the sentence of tlie native judge, though referred to the 
judge, may doubtless be carried into effect without any h(‘sitation or difficuhy. We beg leave 
therefore to suggest that the native judges af Bombay may be vested with criminal powers 
to the same extent as we have suggv.sted for the Sudder Ami'cnH, viz. of Madras, or to such 
other extent lus the local Government may judge proper ; and that all cases not cognizable 
by the magistraUs may bt madii over to the session judge, to be tried by liiniself or referred 
to the native judges, acconling a,s he may judge best for the jmblie .service, subject of course 
f.o tlie provisions defining the autUorify of the latter. With tliis juTangement (and indeed 
without it) we see no reason to tliiiik that the judges and session judges at Bombay, increased 
in number as wo propose, will be overburfhen(*<l with their duties ; and as it is our intention 
to suggest an arrangement untler which the sessions' judges will not be required periodically 
to rpiit th<ij* own stathms for the jmrposc of delivering the gaols of their subordinate detached 
assistants, any neces.sity which might have existed for having an officer on the spot to execute 

processes, 
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* Letter, dated 4th .Taimary 1830, from Chief Secretary at Bombay to Doputy Secretary of 
Supreme Government, with enclosures. 
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processes, &c. during their absence, will >>e roinoved. The reasons which have led us to 
recommend the abolition of the offices of registrar and assistant criminal judge at Bengal and 
Mfidras, apply with greater force to those of junior and junior-assistant session judge at 
Bombay, and we accordingly beg to advise the discontinuance of these appointments. 

26. The same objections are applicable in a minor degree, owing to the individuals filling 
the offices being generally of longer experienct^ in the service, to the plan of having detached 
assistants in charge of a portion of a zillah. This i»art of the system, however, is open to 
another more serious objection, for all eases of a heinous nature arising within the jurisdiction 
of the detached assistant ai'e postponed for trial by the session judge at his next half yearly 
gaol delivery; thereby involving the nec(i8sity of the attendance of the prosecutor and 
witnesses a second time, and the detention of the parties accused for an extended period ; 
while in that part of the zillah under the immediate authority of the session judge, a similar 
inconvenience is experienced from the interruption, during his absence, of the exercise of tlio 
higher penial authority with which lu; is vested. The distance of the subordinate court at 
Broach from the Sudder station Sural, being under 40 mile.s, it would wo conceive be attended 
with less iuconvenienco to the prosecutor and witneas, and hardship to the prisonera, were 
they forwarded at once to the sejwion judge, hy whom the case would be disposal of without 
tlelay, instead of being required, after having undergone a preliminary investigation, to 
attend again at the following luilf-yeaily gaol delivery It also appears to us that a sepitrate 
court at Sholaj)()re, subordinate to the judge and session jinlge at Poona, is by no means 
ijidispensable, in refereius? to the population or relative iumor^ice of that station. 

27. On the other hand, the zillaiis of the Northern and ^)uthem Concan have been placed 
under one judge and session judge, with a detached assistant at Riitnagherry ; but the 
])opulation and quantity of business arising in tliis tract of country rtmder it very desirable, 
we think, that there should be a judge and session judge as heretofore in each of the 
divisions. 

28. Again, in Gaiideish, though comparatively a j)oor and thinly peopled district, it seems 
to be necessary that tlicrf! sliould be stationed an offiwr for the trial of the higher (dassus of 
criminal oftcnccs, which are unfortunately of too fi-etpienl occurrence ; the assistant judge ‘s 
court at Dooliah, besides being open to the objections already described, dfws not in our 
opinion sufficiently provide for tlii.s oljccl, and wc think that the appointment of a separate 
Re.ssion judge for Candeisli is desij’able. 

29. In tiie annexed Schedule, ])rovision lias acttordingly been made for a judge and soFision 
judge in the Southem Concan, Candeisli, and Darwar, and for the abolition of all assistant 
judges. 

80. 'fhe salaries of the judgl^s and session judges at Poonah atid Surat have', been fixed by 
the Rcfloliitiou of the Bombay Government under date the 1 st December 1829, at rujMjes 
80,000 per annum, and those of the other jmlges mid scission judges at riijiccs 28,000. In 
eonsidi' ration of the liigh an<l rt'sjionsilde nature of the. dutie-s which the wliol<‘ of these 
funetiimaries will liave to discharge, and adveri.ing to the convenience, and advantage of 
having (he iiffice of a judge and session judge beticr jiaul than tlmt <»f an culinary colleclor 
(fr(»ni which .‘ippointmcnt, n.ssinniiig that all arbitrary separation between the Revenue ami 
Judicial lines is discontinued, the natural step will be to the appouitmcnt of a judge,) we 
would beg to reeonnneml that the allowances of all the judges and session judges be fixed 
at lla. 30,000 per annum. 

31. Tlio financial result of tlie arrangemonts here rceoinmeiuled in the Judicial depurt- 
Tuent, is, as regards eovonauted oilieers, an eventual reduction of expense to the extent of 
As. 78,870.* 
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• DISTKICTS. 

.ludpo’s 

'Siilary and AI1ow.incc!i. 

AssUtiini’s 

Salary and Fees. 

« 

TOTAL. 

S. Concan - - - 

N. Concan - - - 

Surat . _ - 

Broach . - - 

Ahmcdabad 

Carnatic - - . 

Poonah - - - 

Shnlaporo 

Aliinediuiggor - - - 

Caiidoitih - - - 

Total 

1,-2,000 - - 
l,-.-2,lKX) - - 
1,-2,333 1 33 

1,-2,333 I 331 i 

1,-3, .'HO 2 60 

1,-3,316 2 66 

2,— 856 - 66 
2,_ 788 1 36 
2,-1,197 3 - 

2, -1,375 3 33 

3, -1,454 2 66^ 
I,_ 8.50 - - 
3,-1,500 - - 
1,-1,050 - - 

1, — 7.50 - - 

2, — 1,450 - - 

2,856 - 66 

2.788 1 36 

3,530 3 3.3 
1,375 3 33 

3.788 - - 

850 - - 

4,816 2 66 
1,050 - - 

4,066 2 66 
1,450 - - 

6,-1,520.9 .3 98.1 

19,-11,272 2 If 

26,572 2 - 

Total present establishnienf, per annum ..... 

Establishment and allowances recommended by the Committco: Eight Judges 
at Aa 30,000 each, per annum ----- 

3,18,870 - - 

2,40,000 - - 

78,870 - - 
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$2. In the charge for establishmentfi, we are satisfied that no morease will in the agpe|[ate 
be necessary in consequence of the proposed changes ; for adverting to the Hoojoo judicial 
establishnWU in Bengal and Madras* it is obvious that those at Bombay are on a higher 
scale than is necessary, and that reductions in the establishments of the present judges and 
session judges may be effected, which, conjoined wit)\ thtj saving produced by the adoption 
of the establishments attached to the asswtant judges, will fully cover every choi’gc on 
account of establishment for the judges and session judges of the Southern Ooncan, Candeish, 
and Darwar. Wo may further observe that no new exiiciise on account of judicial buildings 
will need to be incurred, ns tliere is alrejwly a court-house and gaol at each of the places 
proposed as the station of a judge and session judge. 

33. The number of native corainissioiiers and sudder ameens employed under the Bombay 
Government, appears from the latest returns in our possession to be 88, and their aggregate 
emoluments to have amounted on an average of yeiirs (excluding a period during wMch by 
the operation of a now lusoindcd rule their amount was fortuitously swelled) t» rupees 
1,47,404, giving rupees 1,075 a» the average allowances of each individual. 

34. Looking to tlie quantity of business, the jjopiilatiou tiud exbuit of territory at Bombay, 
and to the number of native judgi'S, wliicli, in n4eronee to similar circumstances, we have 
refiomnieiidod for Bengal ; we are of opinion that SO native judges will be suflioieut, both 
for the trial of all original (;ivil suitei, and for the pel fonrianee of such criminal luisinoss as 
may be jiasigm^d to them by the session judge. A giaduated scale of salary for native judicial 
ofllcors seoiufi to us pi-efciable to the existing plan of paying partly by fees ; for while through 
the jtrospecl of promotion it liohls out a stimulus to good oouduci and on industrious 
discharge of duty, it lias no baidoncy to cause busiiuiss to ho carek‘.sHly hunued over, and 
takes away all ground for any imputation that lil/igatiou might bo fomented by the native 
juflges with a view to their own pri»ljL \Vv. would recommend, tht'rofore, that the fees now 
receivable by the native commksioncm, that k, the value of the stamp paper reiiuired to be 
used in pleadings in their courts, be cairied to the credit of (iovernment as stamp revenue, 
and that the scale of allowances jiroposed lor similar otiicos in Bengal, lus exhibited below, f 
be adopted at Boiiihay, the highest rate being lis, G,()00, the lowest l,ii00, and the average 
salary of each native judge Us, 2,500 |jer unumu. 

85. The 


* SCALE of EsTAnLisnuEifT ilxcd for the Zillah CouitTs under tlic Madras lYcsiduncy, 

in 1816 . 


Moofty 

Piindit 

Slieristadar 

Govoriinu'nt Vakeel 

Ileucl Wrik-r 

Writers 

Nalive Registrar 
Record- keepers 
Gomaatalis 
I’crsian Moonslices 
Persiau Writers 
Native Doetor 
S\veurcr.s - 
Slu’uir 

Carried up 



Brought up 
Moochey 
Ructavan - 
Ma,>..saljees 
Hwcepev 
Na/ir 
Naih 

Clu>hdiiTs 
Hoad Duloyah 
J)cJo^eU 
IVuiiS 

Wliipper - 
Exifutioner 
Grave-digger 

Total 



At 6,000 per annum 

4.800 — 

8,000 ~ 

1.800 — 

1,200 — 




Where Six ere 

-WADUfl. 

Where Eight are 
waiiUfL 

Where Nhw ere 
vranted. 



1,— 6,000 

1,— 6,000 

1,- 6,000 



• “ - 

- 

1,— 4,800 



1,— 3,000 

2 ,— 6,000 

1,- 3,000 



2,— 3,600 

3,— 5,400 

3,— 5,400 

- 

- 

2,— 2,400 

2,— 2,400 

3,— 8,600 

Total 


6,-15,000 

8,-10,800 

9,-22,800 

Average - 

- 

2,500 

2,475 

2,533 
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35. The aggregate of the allowances of this daas of officers, assiiming the number to be 
80, would therefore amount to Re. 2,00,000, or Its. 52,590 more than the emoluments here- 
toffire received by the present body of native commiaeionora* 

86. Two or more of the native judges on the highest rate of salary should be employed at 
the Sudder station in the manner described in pars. 25, and the others be stationed at con* 
venient places in the interior of the several districts. 

37. The scale of allowances above proposed will, we think, afford a sufficiently liberal 
remuneration to the native judges in the first iustanoe ; but if their litbours prove as useful 
as we are willing to anticipate, it may bo proper eventually to reconsider^ their claims to 
inereased emolument. 

38. In our Report of tho 30th May 1829, wo recommended the abolition of the office of 
deputy agent for sirdars in tho Deccan, iind tho reduction of the office establishment to the 
scale on which it originally stood ; wliich measure received tho approbation of your Lordship 
in Council, but has not lieen carried into effect for the reasons assi^ed in the documents now 
before us, which accompanied Mr. Secretary Williamson's letter of the 24'th of October last 
to the deputy secretary to tho Supreme Orn'emment, but the tliird member of Council at 
Bombay was in favour, we observe, of tlie measure proposed by us. 

39. In noticing the memorandum of the agent for sirdars, relative to our recommendation, we 
by no means intend to oiler this slightest (Ejection to the reference made, to him ; but the result, 
we beg to observe, confirms tho corwMstneas of what we took the liberty of pointing out to your 
Lordship in Council, in our address of the 20th NoveniluT l.'ist : “ It is clejir," We therein 
remarked, “ that if for cverj' item of reduction we are exjiected formally to submit to Govern- 
ment an elaborate expkiwition of rea-sori.s. and if reasons submitted by us are to be weighed 
and commented upon as if tho adoption or W'jectiou of what is jiroposefl was a matter 
altogether optional or one of judicial inc^uir}', life would be too short for the hundredtli part 
of what must be accompli.slic<l ; and furtlier, it is evident that if nothing is to be discontinued 
which cannot be proved to be mischievous or useless indcjiendent of financial conaideratioi»s, 
Government must sink under its burdens long before any adetpiafe reduction can bo 
effected." 

40. The memorandum hy the agent for sirdars, accompanying tho proceedings to which we 
allude, states that the list of privileged persons in 1 828 contained 543 names. We have sbited 
them at 504t on the authority of the Persian secretary to the Bombay Government, and the 
fact of tlie number being greater than we were iiiPonne<l is so muclj the more favoumble to 
the argument on which our recommendation resbKl. The momorandum also shows a saving 
of Jla. 1,243 per annum, acc(a*ding to tho calcidation not(‘d Indow.t ly consolidating tlie 
agent’s office with the English and native record ofliee ; but we may observ'e. in relerence 
to this trifling reduction of* Its. 1 ,24.S per annum, that the ainoimt of saving j)roposed by us 
was Us. 29,43(), and that the salary of the officer in cliarge of the records alluded to (and 

now 


♦ yK.Mis. 

Aggrt'izatc Amount 
of 

Salary. 

1 

Aggrcgati' Amount 
of 

Ft-ef. 

TOTAL. 

1828 

83.031 

51,143 

1,34,174 

1829 

8(\841 

79,790 

l,()0,r>34 

Total - 

1,63,875 

1,30,933 

2,94,808 


Average 

1,47,404 

Aggregate of proposed Allowances 

2,00,000 


Excess 


52,596 


t Paragraph 24 of Finance Committee’s Report fo the Supreme Government, dated 30th May 1829. 


1 Agent’s office 

P^ingiiaTi and Native Record ditto - - - - - 

- 

9,480 

22,476 

Consolidation of above ------ 


31,9.76 

38,796 

Actual Increase 

'1 

6,840 

Saving effected by the Judge of the Poona Adawlut since Mr. Elphinstone framed his 
Kst of sirdars 

8,083 

Net Saving per Annum - 

J 

1,243 


{m.) 
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now holding the appointment of deputy agent for sirdars) forms an item of Ra. 18,000 per 
annum in the cost {Ra. 22,476) of the alx)ve office. We have only to add, that we see no 
ground for altering the recommendation alreiuly submitted to your Lordship in Council on 
this subject, and are of opinion tliot the agent for sirdars does not i-equire a deputy to take 
charge of tlio English and native rticords of the Deccan (.which in reality might with equal 
advantage be deposited in the collector’s cntcherry at Poona), or to assist him in his other 
duties as agent. 

41. The changes i-coeritly introduced into the revenue branch of administration at Bombay 
upon the principles adverttd to in the 4th and 6th paras, of this letter, and already 
reported* to the Siqu’eme Government, have been adopted with the view of making a con- 
siderable reduction in the number of colh«torates. Exclusive of the Southern Mahratta 
Country, which we have above noticed, tho establishment now consists of four principal 
collectors, three collectors, and one collector of sea customs, in lieu of 12 collectors of land 
revenue and customs. Each of the priiici|ml collectors has a sub-coUeetor under him, who 
has separate cluuge of a portion of the division ; and under the judge and princii)al collector 
of the Southern Mahratta Country tlierc^ are two of these functionaries. Each principal 
collector and collector has also one head assistant, and several junior ns.siBtantB, attached 
to him. 

42. In regard to the formation ofGuzerat into two principal collectorates, wo ore disposed 
to prefer, and to recommend for adoption, the principle of the arrangement already laid by 
us before your Lordship in Council,t which consisted in the division of Quzorat into ouo 
principal collectorato and two collectorates. 

43. It seems to us that the revenue and police mnnagenirnt of the Ahmcdabad district, 
which is veiy extensive and scattered, cannot be conveniently united to th.-it of any of the 
snuthem districts, and that Kaira would form too imporbiut a (barge for a sub-collector. 
We should have been dis|K)sed, looking merely to this hnuich of the subject, to have 
posed that the two ccuitral districts of Guwuiit, Kaira and Broacli, should form a jjriii- 
cipal collectorship ; but as Broach has already been united with Surat, and as in the Judicial 
dc])artmont those districts are ])LiO('.d undiir ont^ judge, while Aliuedahad and Kaira jm; 
similarly uuited, it apiiears to us to be on the wh< Je expe«lienb to adopt the following arnuige- 
ment in the lieveniie de])artiueni, \'iz. Aluiedabad and Kaira to be under separate col- 
lectors and magistrates, and Surat and Brojwh to continue, as now, under one principal 
collector stationed <at the former, with a sub-collector at the latter place. We may obsei've 
that tlie officer now in charge of Kaira, under the designation orsub-eollfMttor, fonnerly had 
charge of the •same district as collector, ami still (Iraws tlie allowtuiees he j)reviou8ly 
received. 

44. The same observation aj^plies to the officer who now holds the situation of r\i 1)- 
collector in the Southern Concan The union of the Kmilnm and Southern Coneun under 
one jtriiicipnl e<*l]eet()r of land revenue and sea. euslonis, is a measuj'e which we upprehend, 
with reference to the locality and extent of liaise districts, will j>rov(‘ v(!i-y injuriouH and even 
impracticable, and we observe that it was regarded in the stimc light Ijy onej: of the 
members of the Bombay (iovemment,who has recorded his opinion that the districts Jirc tw 
extensive to be converted into one principjJ colleetorate. 

46. The tfibil length of ten-itory under the ]»nncipal eolleetor’s charge will be 372 luile.s 
north and south of the Presidency, and its average bivadtli about 5.6 miles ; an extent which 
seems to u.s to be (piite at variance with all reusonahlc e.vpectation (>f an adequate super- 
inUiiidcnce ; and on making a c()inpari.son in this rcK[)e(’t with the. .scale of establishment 
found nece.ssary in the provinces of Cunaru and Malabar in the same line of coast, under 
the Madras Government, the incmigruity of the scheme for the ^e^'enue management of the 
Concan is peculiarly striking. Tlu» following con)})ariKon between the extent, pojuihition 
and land revenue of the North and South Concan (now united under one principil cc^llector 
and suh-collector), and of the ])rovinces of Mjihibar and Oxnaj-a (which arc under two prin- 
cipal collectors), will exhibit to your Lordsliip in Council the nature of the comparison to 
which our remarks arc applied. 


— 

Lcngtli. 

A vcrige 
llrfodtli. 

Po|iiilation. 

Land Revenue. 

Malabar mid Cauara - 

348 

65 

16,70,000 

30,81,962 

North and South Coucans 

372 1 

66 

10,43,000 

23,29,666 


46. Under 


* TjOttcr of the 4th January 1830, with enclosures, from Ibe Chief Secretary at Bombay to tho 
Dcpuly Secivtary in the Territorial Department in Bengal. 

■j’ Letter to the Supreme Government, dated 24lh February 1830. !(Vpp. No. 16. 

^ Vide Mr. Romcr’s Minute, dated 16th Dccemlwr 1829, enclosed in a despatch from tho Bombay 
Government to tho Supreme Government, dated 4th January 1830. 
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16, tinder ilb eonTietion tliet in ibis ineUnoe lihe prindlpie nf consolidation has been 
oeaEfied to a^ extent eelocdated to be prejndiaial te sound economy, ve lecommend reverting 
to the ^ysteteof pteeingtiie North and Sonth Concans under tvo ooUeoters he formerly, 
initoad df one |>rittoi{Mu ooUeotor. In the Southern Mafaratth Oouhtiy it would seem 
whrisabte to CQntinne the system of a firincipal oolieotor ; but if the separatioii of the judi- 
end fiscal iUncikms under ,tlmi officer be carried into efibct, as recommended in 
jMia. we presume that the appointment of a second sub-collector in that district will 
oeese. 

47* The aiq^ohitment of a revenue oomditaBioner under the Bombay Government has been 
reeently creat^ and the reasons fi)r instituting this office are stated in Sir John Malcolm's 
Uinate of the Ist December 1829 ; and a copy of the instructiions, dated the 19th April 1830, 
ibr the guidmuoe of the commissioner in conducting his duties, is already on the records of 
the Supreme Government** 

48. In regard to the appointment in question, our senior member is of opinion that it is 
nnneoeasaiy, because the Government itself is competent to exercise an efficient superin- 
tendence over the revenue business of eight districts, which are under the immediate charge 
of five princbal collectors and three collectors. This is not the case at Maihas, where there 
are twenty districts under the immediate charge of ten princ^ collectors and ten eoUectmu. 
Without at present inquiring whether the system of supenntendence at Madras admits of 
improvement, Mr Hill is prepared to say, with perfect confidence, that that Government is 
not capable of taking the superintendence of its revenue business wholly into its own hands, 
which he considers as matter of regret, for he looks upon the system of immediate super- 
intendence by Government to be in every respect preferable to that of Bengal and Modim 
The next objection to this appointment, in Mr. Hill's opinion, is, that unless when rare 
qualifications liappen to be found, the revenue commissioner will be liable to do much more 
harm than good. From the tenor of the instructions addiwwed to him, Mr. Hill thinks it is 
very obvious that there is in reality no vacant place in the scheme of revenue adminis- 
tration for him to occupy. If the collectors and the Government respectively perform their 
parts, there will be little left for the supwintendent to do. When he chooses to be active, he is 
likely to annoy the coUectoiu without assisting the Government; and hT there deficiencies on 
the part of those over him, or of those under him, it does not seem to our senior member 
that the coiumissiuzier will have it in his }K>wer to supply them. Moreover, one ground on 
which this appointment was suggested him in some measure ceased to exist ; as the increased 
number of principal collectors affords promotion in the revenue line which was formerly 
wanting." 
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49. Tlie second meml>or of our committee is of opinion that the intervention of some 
authority between the Government and the collectors and magistrates, to whom the people 
can look for the prompt redress of grievances they are likely to sustain, or think they sustain, 
even from the beat of our executive officers, is essential to the good govei-ninent of the 
country; and lie would consider it au expedient arrangemont to have three local commis- 
sioners of i^venue and police, for the three great divisions of the Bombay territory, discon- 
tinuing the oflice of priuoijial collector. He objects, consiHiuently, to the appointment of the 
oommissioner, not because he is likely to be altogether useless, but because, having au extent 
of jurisdiction that will prevent his exercising adei^uate control, his utility will not com- 
pensate for the expense. He conceives that with an authority extending from Ahmedabad to 
Darwar (for it maybe presuiiied that the esjiecial exemption from tlie commissioner's control, 
which the principal collector of the latter district assesses, wHl ultimately be removed), the 
oommissioner would neither know the people, nor the people him, enough to gain the informa- 
tion and the influeuce that are necessary to inspire confidence and do justice in individual 
oases : and as to all functions of general control, the insUtution of the office appears to him 
to be litUe else than the appointment of on additional secretary to Government, with leas 
prospect of advantage tlian might be anticipated from the latter arrangement. 

50. Our third member, in the document acoomjwnying our letter of the 24th February, to 
which he begs to referf, has stated the reasons which lead him to be &vourable to the scheme 

of 


* Tide enclosure to the letter from the Chief Secretary at Bombay, dated 4th January 1830, to 
the Deputy Secretary in the Territorial Department in Bengal, 

t Extract from a Minute by Mr. Bax, dated 16th Juno 1829 : 

Para. 46. There should be a suiwrintendant of revenue appointed at Bombay, to reside in the 
Mofussil, whose duty should consist in visiting every collectorato as occasion Uemnnded, receiving 
and inquiring into petitions, reporting to Government in the first instance on all applications to be 
made through him fur revenue buildings and repairs, conducting inquiries in the Revenue depart- 
ment, and exercising in general, on the spot, that scrutiny and supervision which is now totally 
wanting, whereby a system of misinanagement, productive of serious loss to Govemmeiit, and 
much injury and imustice to tbo people, has in some cases been allowed to continue unchecked until 
the ryots have themselves Docked for redress to the Presidency. This result must often ensue where 
an executive officer U uncontrolled, and is the sole reporter of his own acts and conduct. 

Para. 47. Tim superintendant of revenue would have access to all tho records of every principal 
collector, but it is nut of course intended that the latter should send their correspondenoe with 
Government through him, except in tho cases mentioned in the preceding pan^^raph. On the 
contrary, he should be informed that it is not tlie desire of Govemment to multiply bustneM and 
(445.) bh correspondence 




rfffiMriattndMM anr uiMdnoad. Hie wwo fa t ww * it mumn t m t Mm f atm-te 
him to [oxwiin aMcilk Wefit in il» htadi of ab a|U) wa jadUMWMitam cna* 
tagmsfi^ Minst its utility, founded on tbe eurGunirtnnM mt w ofio$ jn^ oe ocofeiwed; 
onciaine£fi(^peririon,ad^t6quiJly bea ibink^, to<u\yumiil»d« 

mant. Netih^r !e ho ^poaed to ooneider that the appointoient fdionld <iA$0t beoiMUi^ 
theesBtttnt of the supeiintendeuce, tho oommiasianer cannot oo mn a an d iniol^Aidgoioiisoontv^l 
M would be the case il'his charge was smaller. 

51. Under these views relative to the appointment under oonsideraiion, the UuMty of 
the committee recommend that the office diould be abolished! but if mtittoed, we are 
unanimously of opinion that fhe establishment is made greatly too ezj^sivei fttid thahthe 
office of assistant should cease. The estimated charge Under this head, the aooomitant< 
gmernl, for the current year, is R$. 72,900, but the charge original^ conteinplated oh 
aooount of this office in Sir J. Malcolm’s Minute of the let Deeemb^ 1S29, wafe Jla 56^600* ; 
and we therefore recommend, that if not abolished entirely, the aggregate charge be fimited 
to i^a. 58,000. 

52. We would also beg to recommend that the separate office of collector of customs of 
Ghuerat be abolished, and that the superintendence of the department within this district be 
transferred, os has been done elsewhero, to the collectors, of Iwd revenue ; an annual saving 
of /Za 64,878 will result from this measuref. 

53. The following number of assistants to be attached to pincipal collectors and ma^- 
trates would, under tho plan we have suggested, amply provide for the fiscal administrariem 
of the several districts under the Bombay presidency : viz. to principal collectors and magis- 
tratoa, one head assistant and one second assistant ; to collectors and magistrates one head 
assistant ; but to the collector of Candeish a second assistant to be allowed. 

54. The above, we are of opinion, in addition to the suh-collectors, mil lie found a sufficient 
complement of assistants, and all others who may happen to bo on the eatohlkhinent sliould 
be considered supemumerariea 

55. In connexion with the contemplated revision of the allowances of judicial officers, we . 
beg to propose the following scale of salaries for covenanted officers in the Bevenue depart- 
ment; viz,; 

Rb. 

To Principal Collectors and Magistrates - - {W annum 36,000 

Collector of Land Revenue and See Customs, Bombay - - 30,000 

Sub-collectors and joint Magistrates - - - - 14,400 

Head Assistants ....... 8,400 

Second Ajssistants ....... 6,000 

56. The result of the modifications suggested in the Revenue department will be a saving 

in 


correspondence by his appointment, but luUier to abridge it, by remedying on the spot many matters 
of complaint which are now rei'err^ to Govornmont. It would of course be lequisito, however, to 
frame more definite instructions for him than can be laid down hore. 


* CommiBsionor .... 46,000 
Deputotion allowaaoe ... 8,600 . 
Rstablishment * - • 8^000 . 


.. .. 56,600 


t CSolleetor of Sea Customs in Qtuerat ; 


GnzeraSt 

OoUeotor • . , . 

Deputy - . . 

Oonoan, (already abolished) : 
OoUeetor ... 
Deputy ... 


Ill 

2^878 

- 21,600 
‘ 8,278 



— 

ujm 


64,878 
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in' thib"a«laibr6f vsdvdr^ of ^se of oo1%btorB 

of «en ottBlkm lit 

57. Tlio Kattymr agency does nol call ^ otay detailed remarks on our port, but from its \ » ’T* a. 

detoomhtotten ofujpolitlail agency, and from the nattrre of the dtrbioB annoxod to it, the HommSTon jU 
obarge Wfmld a 2 >pe|ar to belong rathpr to the Political than to the Kevenno branch of the andBeveim 
afdmuMntion; aAd we w^iuld alsoisaggest the practicability of uniting it to the office of Establishments 
politiaal eonimiaaidner in Quaemt , Bombay. 

58. It may be uaefolt before doaing thia it^rt, to. advert to the large amount and vast 20 September 1880. 
diaproportion which, in aeveral of the districta under the Bombay Oovenmient, the civiJ dis- Village Charges 
bimBemwtft foaitgeable on the revenue liear to the gross ooUectiona The subjoiiK^d statement 

will exhibit to yoilir Lordship in (Jauncil the amounti of the gross collections in each colJeo- 

torato' under that J^residency, and tbo chtirgOB on accejunt of revenue end judicial establiah- 

menta of eveiy deteription, distingaiaiimg thoae deiioinQinaieil “village diarges,'* which have 

9 nly of late years iboon entered in the tuinual aoenunts of receipts and disbursements, and Vido Column 3 

api>ear even now to have been only partially brought to account The abstract has been of the Statement. 

pained from accounts ftimidied to hs by the local officers, wliich ajtpamitiy indude some 

items that aie ndt exhibited in the accounts reuderad by the Aocuuntant-general It will 

therice lie observed that the local civil charges amount in some districts to 30, 40, and in one 

instance nearly 60 per cent on the groae odlectiom 


STATEMENT 


•DISTRICTS, 

CoUcctora. 

AuistantCullecioiv. 

TOTAL. 

Bombay 

South Conean .... 

North ditto - - - . 

Surat 

Broach ------ 

Kaira ------ 

Ahmedabad - - - - 

Poonah . - - - 

Ahmednugger • - ■ - 

Candeish ----- 

1,— 4,166 i 
1,— 2,000 
1.— 2,000 
1,— 2,000 
1,— 2,000 
1,— 2,000 
1,-.. 2,000 
1,— 2,800 
1,— 2,100 
1,— 2,100 
1,— 3,500 
1,— 1,400 

IVCoUector. 
1,- 1,088^ 

4, - 2,050 
3,- 1,650 
3,- 1,650 
3,— 1,650 

3, ~ 1,650 
8,- 1,650 

5, — 3,300 

4, — 2,500 

3, — 2,150 

4, — 2,550 

6.250 
4>050 
3,650 

3.650 

8.650 

3.650 

3.650 
6,100 

4.650 

4.250 

7,450 

, Total 

12, ~ 28,066 i 

36,— 21, 938 i 

50,000 


Per Annum 

6,00,000 

EstabUshments and Allowanece proposed by the Committee : ^ 

1 Collector of Land and Sea Gnstoms, Bombay ... SO,0(X) 

3 Principal CoUectani ... - at 36,000 each 108,000 

6 Colloctora 26,400 - 158,400 

3 Sub ditto ■ - . . ... - . 14^400 - 48,200 

10 Head Aasifltaiit ditto .... 8,400 . 84,000 

4 Assistant ditto 6,000 - 24,000 

4,47.600 



— 

/AAXN >'? V. h 

Saving 

1,52,400 
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STATEMENT diowliig the ToUl Aiaoimt of CellaisfeionB and BiBbovs^iifiDiis, 


Cifootto Ciril • 


Fbsnoe Odm- 
adtleef 

N4MXS. 

No.1. 

Qron 8|gregate 
CoUaetloM, voder 
every DeBootloslkiB 

or Head. 

No. 2. 

Aggregste* Chitgci 
of die Revenue ind 
MagirtBrlal 3)q«rt- 
mente under the 
Collector and ZUUi 
Magiatnte, 

No. 8. 

Village Chargea of 

nil flfWftwtiiialiliiiM 

urhetber they ap- 
pear in die l*nbOe 
Aeoonntt, or are 
dedneted fhnn the 
Revesna witboat 
paadw through the 
Iicaaiiiy. 

Southern Conoaa . . « > 

18,41,845 

2,84,138 

1,98,028 

Northern ditto . . - - 

14,15,795 

2,83,856 

1,91,825 

Surat - - - - - 

22,23,627 

1,88,441 

3,92,485 

Broach - - - * - 

20,30,967 

1,82,277 

2,80,146 

Kaira - ----- 

24,11,625 

4,53,582 

2,84,521 

Alimedabad . . - . 

17,01,764 

2,14,306 

1,97,545 

Poonah 

20,56,106 

‘ 3,68,610 

2,88,098 

Ahmednuggur - - - 

21,83,035 

4,01,035 

2,68,805 

Candeish ----- 

19,87,683 

5,97,129 

4,15,.581 

Darwar ------ 

23,76,562 

2,87,893 

34,190 

Total • 

2,02,29,009 

32,13,262 

25,00,224 


60. The dLfTcrcnce between the rate per cent, which the charges in the Southern Mahratta 
Country bear to the gross n^vcnue of that district, and the ratct of the charges to the coUections 
in the districts composing the Beocan, acquired about the same period, and which, having 
been under the same govemniont, were at the time of ettssion in many respects similar^* 
circumstanced, is very remarkable ; in the Soutliem Mahratta Country the rate is 11 and a 
fraction per cent, while in the Deccan it varies from 31 to 40 j^er cent Thus in the Poonal) 
district a gross i-cvenue of 20 lacks and a half is reduced to less than 14 lacks; and in 
Admednuggor it falls from nearly 22 to less than 14 lacks of rupees. Tlie disparity just 
noticed n*aultK chiefly, it will be remarked, from the excess imder the bciwl of Village Charges 
in the latter districts. 

61 . On examining the details of these charges, it is veiy evident that in regulating thorn in 
the Semthem Mahiwtta country, a different course was pursued fmin that followed in the 
Deccan. The leading distinction is this, that in the Deccan the claims of the district and 
village revenue officers who bad been employed under the Mahratta govenmient, to the 
hereditary and unconditional enjoyment of their respective alloWHnc(?H, appeal* to have Ikscti 
adinitted, wliile in the countiy settled by Sir Thtflmn.s Munrr» their allowaiUMis ceased with 
their services ; and, in fact, that in the former territory the British Government has been 
burdened with a heavy exjiense for the maintenance of an establishment of officers, who, 
though their allowances are continued to them, render no servkse whatever to tlie State : 
moreover, the emoluments of hereditary and other villagi^ offiw?n», who are still employed, 
appear also to be on a more liberal scale in the Deccan, and the amount allowed for vilh^ 
contingent expensei^ embracing in some instances various items of an ubjectionable nature, 
such fis extra pay, batta and deputation allowance to public servants, salniies, &c., seems to 
bo extravagant. The oonsoquence is, that in the districts jn (mestion the village charges 
amount to from 11 to 14 per cent of the gross collections; in Darwar, on the other hand, 
the rate of charge is only 1^ per cent 

62. We arc not in possession of sufficient information on the subject to enable us to state 
precisely the principles that should be attended to in the investigation and future regulation 
of the charges in question, and perhaps it is not om* province to do more tlum thus genemUy 
bring the subject under the notice of your Lordship in Council ; but feeling satisfied, from 
the inquiries we have instituted, thirt by a judicious local scrutiny a wide field for retrenche- 
ment, immediately or prospectively, will be disoovnsred, if the principles that have guided the 
British Government in other quarters be follow^, and that, without any infringement of the 
jwt and reseouable claims of individuals, the public revenues in these districts might be con- 
siderably improved, we would respectfiiUy recommend that the attention of the local Govern- 
ment be particularly requested to that object. 

63. We have odher^ to the general imiount of allowances adopted by ihe Qovemraent of 
Bombay, for the appointment? proposed to be maintained ; the alterations suggested by us 
operating os a tran^r from one class of officers to another ; and looking merely to the duties 
of the mveral offices, the emoluments propened for each appear to be appropriate. But in 
r^iewing generally the salaries drawn by the covenanted civil servants of the three presiden- 
cies, we may 'hereod^r have occasion to suggest some modification in the allowances as«?g"*d 
to iNutiouloA* sitnationB : on that pointy therefore, we would not be undentood aspronounaing 
a oonclosive judgment 
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dmixig tiie Tettr 1827-S8, in ihe sevdnl Zillalw undn* the Bombay Preaidency. 


No. 4. 


ChttgM on Aoeomit 
oftbe 

2i|]ib md CSrimintl 
Coorti. 


No. 5. 

Total Amoimt 
of Ghirffea in the 
Rerenno and JodioU 
Department!. 


No. 6. 


No. 7. 

Bate of Centaffe 


No. 8. 


Agg;regate net CoUeo> •yrhich the Total (>f Centoge 
tiona, after deducting Amonnt of Chargea which the Village 
the TMal Amoont of in the Hevmne and Chargee in Col. 
Chargee In the Revenue £*”“ 

»d Jiilid.1 aJ^“*cSS! <" 

nente. tione ctniprebended Col 1. 

inColNa 1. 


1,04,494 

5,86,655 

12,55,190 

31 

1 

23 

10 

3 - 

83,130 

5,68,311 

8,37,484 

39 

1 

73 

18 

2 5 

8,17,231 

8,98,157 

13,25,470 

40 

1 

56 

17 

2 62 

65,626 

4,78,049 

15, .52, 918 

23 

2 

15 

11 

1 32 

99,277 

8,37,380 

15,74,246 

34 

2 

80 

11 

3 19 

1,27,843 

5,39,694 

11,62,070 

31 

2 

85 

U 

2 43 

1,74,323 

8,31,031 

12,23.075 

40 

1 

67 

14 

- 4 

1,42,105 

8,11,446 

18,71,590 

37 


68 

12 

1 16 

1,63,389 

11,76,099 

8,11,684 

59 

- 

67 

20 

3 63 


2,72.083 

21,04,479 

11 

1 

79 

1 

1 75 

12,77,418 

69,88,904 

1,32,40,105 

34 

2 

20 

12 

1 34 


(19.) — LETTER from iXxeCaMUta Civil Finimce Committee to the Govcrnor-geneml in 
Comioil at Bengal, dated Ittt May 188(1 

My Lord, 

1. The recent arrangementH made in the Revetme and Judicial departmente at Bombay 
in const'quenre of the cnaotTnenta contained in Regulations L to VT. of 1880, have reiidortxl 
a rofisrence ntjcessary on our part to tlmt Government ; but in tluj mean time Wit have the 
honour to Hubinit to your Lordship in Council a suggestion for abolishing the revenue snr* 
vey and assessment in tlie Deccan, and to state t^e reasons wliioh induce us U) otfer this 
suggestion. 

2. The survey in (jueBtion is a new charge since tlie year 1823-4!, and may be estimated 
at an aggregate annual exjiense i>f JJs. 1,30,000. The principles on which it is conducted, 
and the progress of it, are fully described in the able rejiort i)f Mr. Pringle, the sujMjrintcn- 
dant, dated 6th October 1828 ; and as this document is already on tlie records of the 
Supreme Oovenunent, we beg to refer to it in conjunction with the pnaeiit observations. 

3. To us it appears more than doubtful whethor any one can assess successfully on the 
plan explained by Mr. Pringle ; it assumes a degree of detailed knowledge wiiieh it mu.st 
be impracticable to attain. Moreover, some of these principh*s seciui to be at variance with 
all experience ; as, for instance, the assumption that the best land has been hrst brought 
under cultivation, especially when applied to countries long subject to misrule and disoi‘(ler ; 
for, under such circumstances, it will rarely be found that either the best land or the most 
valuable crops have been cultivated to the utmost extent. The consequence of acting on 
this hypothesis, we apprehend, must necessarily bo the under-assessment of the best lands 
and the best villages, and, if Mr. Pringle's data be correctly established, the under-assess- 
ment also of inferior lands ^ villages. 

4. It is quite right, we conceive, in places where the prescriptive privileges of the people 
allow us to do so, to keep in view chiefly the object of leaving a certain proportion of the 
net profit or rent to the cultivators, as os fluctuations of seasoi^ and market allow; but 
we greatly doubt whether any calculation, however specious cm paper, will load us so near 
to the attainment of the obj^ as Sir Thomas Munro's piiin of causing what appeared to 
liirn to be the utmost sum that could be demanded irom a given tract, to be distributed 
among villages and over fields, and thence making a rateable deduction for the puxqtose of 
creating private property. The process was certainly simpler ; but after all, certjunty for 
tiie future, and (hoi the certainty of not having to pay moye than con be easily paid on an 
avera^ of Bensons, is the main thing to be sought for. But whatever princi])les of assess- 
ment be adopted, it seems to os to be a bad plan to vest the duty of 8U})eriDtending the 
aipplicotion of them in a distinct officer, rather than the collector : fur we thus in effect 
sacrifice the srivantages of that local knowledge and experience whitii seems to be essential 

(446.) b b 8 to 
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(19.) gutter from 
Committee on 
Abolition of Doo- 
can Revenue 
Survey. 

1 May 1880. 
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ABPfiHlHX. 

■ ■ ■ ■ t<) uny tiling like a juai and satisfac^iy setCTdni^i! We mdSTe Add Governihent for aji 

III. iiuletinit© |)eriod with a double establwhment, aad wl^ our «8seB8mg^ !^ 

" **'■**■ lights wliioli the. cxmrse of collec.tion necessarily tlirows ufxin the condition and charabter of 

Calcutta Civil the people, the«ubi«H]uent proceetlmgs of ^;lie oolkwtor must maaifostiy he eonduoted utidftc 

Finaoce Com- disadvantage, when he is callod upon to apply an fisses8ineut> and to meet the plead 

arising out of its appliaition, with an imperfect knowledge of the real grounds on which it 
has been adjusted. We say the leal grounds, because we are quite satined that undor W 
scheme which professes to adjust the Govemnnint denumd by an unvarying rule, the recordd 
prepared by the nuUve officers will be coustantly jSullacioua 

6. We are not fully informed of the extent of the powers vested in 'Hr. Frihglo, but fziDm 
the tenor of his report we are led to conclude that they exceed greatly what it has been 
usual to entrust to any single executive officer; and' with the liighest opinion of his talentsj 
we cannot but appi*ehtmd that, from want of local information, he must, in.aYoidjng py.ey} 
osseasiiient, he induced to make a laige sacrifice to tiie public revenue. Further, we con-* 
wive that the deductions to be allowed with the view of creating a property, 'jiiould bi 
settled on Home fixed principle, and ap|died uniformly to all the presidencies wdiere the 
hands of Government are not tied up; it is inconsistent, in our opinion, to be avowing 40 
per cent, of the net profit in one place, and nothing in another. Abatements made oU 
account of local ]iecu1iarities of soil or season, or in conaideration of other special circum- 
stances, must of course be differemily regulab^ in eadi dis^ct ; but the prin^les laid 
down in Mr. l^ngle's. report appear to us to be of general application, thou^ partially 
applied 

6. On exantining the former proceedings which have token place on the subject of this 
survey, wo find that its abolition was recommended to the Government by a committee* 
which assembled at Bombay nearly three years ago, “ as having only very recently been 
commenced and in regard to the revenue survive then in progress, the committee, in 
their report of tlie 8th June 1827, remarks, *‘nmch as we doubt their utility, still where 
the institution has existed for any len^h of tme. ^d may Iw ji^uirjed to liave made coni* 
sidemble progress in their labours, we have provided for their continuance.* 

7. The late Governor of Bombay did not adopt the suggestion for aboliBbiug this survey, 
hut remarks in a Minute dated lltli June 1827, “ Tlie Bewjon and Oonciui surveys will 
terminate, 1 shall say, in three years at furthest.” This interval has already nearly expired, 
and judging from the little progresH that has been made, we should consider 20 years to be 
a moderate period for its completion. 

8. On tli« foregoing grounds, jis well us on the ground of lieavy expense without any 
adequate prospect of benefit (Init rather an exjHsctation of evil) we are clearly of opinion 
that tlie Deccan survey and assessment should !>« immediately abolished. 

9. We beg, in conclusion, to state, that Mr. Russell, the late sonior nicmber of our 
Committee, haviug peruseil Mr. Piingle's report, and notes on the subject of it containing 
tlie substance of the above remarks, expressed his full concurrence in tlie views now sub- 
mitted ; and we Bhall not of course be \mderatood as giving an opinion adverse bi surveys 
conducted by collector on the plan followed under the Government of Fort 8t. George. 

We have, ^Icc. 

(signed) L. Hill. 

H. JlfaeheTizie, 
John Bax. 


^0.) Letter from 
Committee, on 
Civil Establish- 


ments, Madras. 
6 May 1830. 


Commiasiouers* 

Court. 


Court of Suddor 
Adawlut. 


(20.) — EXTRACT of a LETTER from tlie CalmUta Civil Finance Committee, to the 
Governor-general in Council at Bengal, dated <Hh May 1830. 

2!). THERE has been an addition of about lU. 11,000 to the expense of the Court of 
CominiHHioners for the Recovery of Small Debts, consisting of an addition of Be. 6,000 to 
the salaries of the commissioners, and an addition to the servants of the court in conse- 
queuce of the great increase both of the business transacted in tiiatinost useful establishment, 
and also of the fees realised by it on account of Government. Those fees in 1827-28, 
amounted to Rs. 55,14], and exceeded the whole expense of the Court by Et. 7,1!)0. 

31. We have already recommended tiiat on a vocanoy, the appointment of third judge of 
the Sudder Adawlut, created since the year 1 823, should not be filled up. The saving would 
amoimt to Ms. 49,000 per annum. In the present state of the finanoes of Government, wo 
are confirmed in tiiat reeemmeadation by adverting to the proportion between the number of 
judges of the Sadder Adawlut and of Eiliab Courts in Bengal, and on the Madras establisb- 
meni In Bengal there are 47 zillah and city judges, and five judges of tlie Sudder Adawlut 
At Madras the^ are 13 zillah judges, of whom we are about to recommend that one should 
be discontinued, and six auxiliary judges. Even with^only two judges of the Sudder 

Adawlot, 


* Tim members of this Committee were, the present chitif seoetary, superintendant ef meutusb 

aoooualant-geimral, . 



T lad fiBU fnap Aft 

APPEIifDlX 

Adavivt^.il^ piH^Uortion ip the i^umber of ismah judge# (indudiag tbe auxiliwy Judges m 

ii^ld exceed that of Belial. We are ^irthesr conjQnued in the recommemiatioii Hi. 
by heing stxtwgiy of opinion that it is of importanoo, on grounds distinct from economy, that — ~ 

one of . 8i© members of Government rfipuid always hold the office pf a judge of the ISudder (20«) ]^ttor from 
Adawlut, and take upon himself a substantive shaie of the duties of that couri Tl»e other ?“ 

functions of a member of ^vemment at the subordinate presidencies are not of a nature or E^blish- 
extent to interfere with tins salutary arrangement, and the previous occupation of one or both 
of the counsdlors will generally have prefpared them to give complete to it Atprtjuent ^ ^ 

one of the members of council at Madras, was for nearly 20 years a j.udge either of the 
Budder Adawlut or of a provincial court ; and the other was for several years a judge of a 
pi-ovincial court. On these grounds we are inclined to be of opinion that under the nresent 
urgent call for economy, two sudder judges, besides a member of council as diiet judge, 
should be sufficient on the Madras establishment 

32. From the civil auditor's book of 1829, it appears that tlie present registrar of the 
jSudder Adawlut, besides his own salary of Me. 26,250, draws also the sak^ of deputy- 
registrar, being iia 10,500. This arrangement is obje^ionable on principle as well as on 
grounds of eoosiomy. A, deputy's duty is merely to affiord the aid of which a principal stands 
in need. If tlie principal needs no aid he requires no deputy. On neither supposition cun 
he be deputy to himself; but in Giis case the r^strar has two other dejraties, mdeixmdeutly 
of the one whose salary he himself drawa Thm extra allowance, if it l)e still drawn, ought 
to be discontinued. We are further of opinion tliat one deputy and one assistant ought to 
be sufficient in addition to the register, and would tiierefore recommend that the office of the 
oilier deputy should bo abolished, which would produce a saving of Jta. 12,000 |)er 


armum. 

33. An additional Zillah Court was established at Quntoor, in the year 1828, but owing Gimfcoor Zillah 
to accidental circumstances, has hitherto transacted scaiuely* any businesa Its jurisdiction Court. 

is very limited, and though on account of the detached position of the zillah, it would be 
desirable to liave a distinct court there, if it wore not for the objection on grounds of 
expense, yet, considering the juresent force of that objection, it seems proyter to revert to the 
arrangement, which, except for short intervals, has prevail^ since the introduction of tlie 
judicial system, viz. that of attaching Quntoor to the jurisdiction of the court at Nellore. 

Tliis will produce a saving of Us. 63,049. 

34. W^o are not prepared to offer any suggestion in regard to the Auxiliary Courts estab- Auxiliary CJourt. 
lishedin the year 1825,<*and sanctioned by the Court of directors. They were substituted 

tor Zillah Courts, wliicli Imii previously altolished, and are attended with only half 
the exj^se. 

35. The Government also ostabiislied a native judge in one of tlie Madras districts, with Native Judge at 
nearly the full {Kiwers of a zillah judga Tliis was intended ^nincipally as on experiment, CoUgulI. 

and os a step towards the employment of natives in stations of higher trust and emolument. 

The whole exjiense is only about 1 ,000 rupees a montli ; the experiment is so consonant * 
with the lil«erul views towards the natives which begin to prevail, that we are of opinion 
tliat it ought not to be given up, but rather persevered in and extended. Of course on any 
general modifr cation of the judicial system, the allowances assigned in the individual cast; 
would come under revision. 


36. Although the courts in question have betm establislied subsequently to 1823, we are 
not compelled on the firinci|.ile already explained as that now folhywed by us, to determine 
finally whether they shall bt; permanently maintained, because we can suggest the means of 
covering the expense attending their institutions, by an arrangement decidedly preferable, 
in oui* judgment, to their discontinuanco. For this purpose we conceive, tliat without any 
essential alteration in the structure and working of the judicial system, the principle of 
individual agency may be conveniently and unexceptionably applied to the provincial courts 

of appeal and cii-cuit. There are at present foiir of these courts consisting of tliree judges provincial Courts 
each ; for tiuHUi we would substitute seven judges acting singly. Four of these judges would of Appeal and Cir- 
have juxisdiptioii over three zilhih or auxiUe^ courts^ and three over two eadi. In civil cuit. 
judicature it. would be an improvement to relieve tliein from all original jurisdiction : this 
would save ijiuie to tlie suitors in tiie trial of origmal suits ; and it would also save expense 
in the ecft^blishment to he attached W the j^ovindal judge. Aj|peals under acertom amount 
might lie from the zillah to the provincial judge ; appeals of right above that amount, and 
special in all cases, might lie to the Sudder Adawlut The duties of provincial judge 

of appeal sad circuit remaining always in the same hands, much time now lost in the half- 
yeany intenffiooge of those duties, would be saved. The duties of gaol delivery being 
redun^ nearly one half in each range, and the distance to be travelled over being much 
dimmiiffied, it might be expected that those duties would not occupy moie than three or 
four monthB of year. The ofiice of provincial register would no longer be necessoiy, as 
has duties would be more satia&ctorfiy pmormed bv the judge himseffi The native estab- 
lishment for a collective court of three judges would be more than sufficient for two separate 
judm 

37. The propo^ chanjo^e in the constitution of the provincial courts would afibrd a con- 
venient opp^unity for disoontmnmg the use of Mahommedan law officers in criminal trials. 

By Emlation 1. of 1825, and VI. of 1829, the futwah rendered by those officers is nearly 
reduced to on empty form. If the English judge considers the crime laid to the prisoner's 
charge to be proved, the Mahommedan law officer is required to get over the scrupulous 
dnttlnotionB of his law, so as to enable him to render a fiitwah conformable to that opinion. 

ISus is teoeoDehle, but it .would be nuns so to give up the fritwah altogether. On the Bombay 
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establia^bment diminal trials have never been conducted according to M^Jionunedan 
As now used in the Madras courts, the law eerves only to hanmer/but never to assist The 
only assistance derivable from the law officers is that aBbrded by the opinion of on ^ucated 
and disciplined native intellect ii})on Uie merits of the trial. That advantage piay be secured 
in a more direct, and much more satisfoctoiy manner, by the employment of native judges 
and juriea 

38. The salaries of the thrt^e jiilges of a provincial court, fixe reapeettvety Re. 42,000, 
Es. 38,500, and Ra. 35,000 per annum. It fffobably would not be considered more than 
sufficient to fix the salaries of the new provincial judges at Rs. 40,000. In an arrangement 
of a general nature like the present, we think it right to state that we would not nropose that 
the live su])ernumerary judges should be put out of employ, but rather that they should retain 
their present salai'ies, and extra provincial judges shoidd clear off the arrears upon tiie 
files of the courts to be discontinued, so that the new judges should commence without 
aiTeara ; or should be engaged on such other duties as the Government might assign to tliem. 
As vHcuucies occur among tlie provincial or zillah judges, the supernumerary ju%«8 should 
be appointfxl to fill them, retaining their present salaries when appointed zillah judges. In 
this manner, before the expiration of a year, the proposed reduction would probably be 
carried into complete effect. 

39. We beg leave to suggest a fui'ther reduction of ex^jense of abolishing the office of 
zillah I’eglstror, and transferring his duties, Iwth civil and. criminal, to sadder ameena 
Whatever may be said for other ports of our judicial system, nothing but necesrify, real or 
supposed, can be urged in defence of the powers, particularly in criminal cases, vested in 
persons so young and inexperienctid os those who usually hold that office. In criminal trials 
tiie iscntimonts <»f sudder ameens should be liable to be revised, and either sanctioned or set 
aside by the criininal Judge, and ought only to be executexi under that officer's directions ; 
but with- these checks it seems absurd to withhold from the most discreet and respectable 
natives whom we are able to select, such criminal authority as is habitually exercised by 
young meu who in England would not probably have entered upon business at all There 
are at present two sudder ameens in each zillah, the Mahommedon and Hindoo law officers 
of tlie court. We would rt^commend the addition of a third. By raising their jurisdiction 
in civil suits at legist to l,0(K) rupees, (the limit of the registrar's jurisdiction) and gradually 
beyond tlait amount, their fees would be increased ; but, on the other hand, by being em- 
}»loyed in criminal business, they would have less time for trying civil suits, and by having 
one added to their number, would have to shai‘e the fees among thrfee instead of two. Inde- 
pendently of this Itist consideration, we attach importance to raising the scale of the native 
judges' emoluments, and with it their respectability. At present the Mahommedan law officer 
receives a salary of 175, and the Hindoo law officer a salary of 140 rui>ees per mensem. We 
would recommend that the first of the three sudder ameens (whether Mahommedan or 
Hindoo), should receive 250 ; and cacli of the others 200 rupees a month. The salaries of 
12 zillah registrar’s amount to lie. 75,000, the ntcreased expense for sudder ameens W'uuld 
amount to Hu. 48,240, so that there would be a net saving of lia. 27,3G0. 

40. We believe that we have sufficiently defined the several changes in the judicial 
establishment which we mean to propose. We refrain from entering more into detail until 
it appears whether they are to be adopted. Although we bring them foi-ward as measures 
of economy rather than as measures of refonn, yet we indulge a confident persuasion that 
their tendency would bo in every instance to promote, in none to impair, the efficiency of 
the system. 

41. The twelve judges proposed to be discontinued, receive an aggregate Ra. 

salary of - - - - - -- 4,62,000 

The four registrars 33,600 

The Mahommedan law officers • - - - - 38,616 

5.34.216 

The seven new provincial judges would receive - - - 2,80,000 

2.64.216 

The substitution of sudder ameens for zillah xegistrara - • 27,360 

Total saving - - 2,61,576 

42. The Forrjdany Adawlut might probably be able to effect some reduction in the 
charge for law officers in that court, if Mahommedan law were disused in criminal ju^- 
cature. The Mahommedan law officers of tire Zillah Courts, ifflio are chiefly employed as 
sudder ameens, would, together with the pundits, serve when neoessaiy as le^ assessors to 
the provincial, as well as to the zillah judges under the proposed arrangement 

The modifi(iationB of the judicial establishment and system which we have recommended, 
particularly the extended use of native agency, will naturally pave the way for f^her 
alterations. The period for introdudng them, their extent and their particular form, will 
depend upon the success and progress of the preparatory measures ; and we deem it sufficient 
to take this notice of them, for the sake showing that we do not look upon the arrange- 
ments now proposed as being of a filed nature. 

44. On the principle to which we have restricted oursdves in the revisioa in which we 
at present ei^aged, we do not propose to take this occasion of discusaing the question 
cif^llective or liidividual agency,, raised in the letter from the HonouraUe the Court of 

Bfreoton, 
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DirMorsj ileted I8t3i Febmiy 1829, When thttt question comes under discussion, it will * 

at Madras be especially applicable to the Board of llevenue. With the view of rendering 

that institution more efficient, Sir Thomas Hunro attached a native cutcherry to it, and — — 

sidisequeiitly recommended to the Court of Directors that the salaries of its three members 

should be increased, and that a fourth memiier should be added, in order that one of its 

members might frequently be deputed on circuit through the districts. The Court of 

Directors acceded to the whole of this recommendation. The allowances of the secretary g ’ 

and his deputies liave also been increased. The civil auditor acoordingly exhibits an excess 

of charge in 1829 above 1823, amounting to lU, 4^708, and os the authorised increase of 

the members’ salaries has taken cffiect since the civil auditor’s book of Ist of May 1829 

was prepared! an addition of JRs. 9,800 has to be made to the excess on that account, 

raising it to is, 58,308. We have already recommended, in our letter of the 24th December 

1829, that the first vacancy which may occur in the Board of Revenue should not be filled 

up, and, diffident as wc feel in interfering with Sir Thomas Munro’s arrangements for the 

Board’s efiScitmey, we deem it incumbent upon us to adhere to that recommendation. 

The discontinuance of the fourth member would be attended with an annual saving of 

35,000. 

45. The land customs have, for some years past, been rented with great success through- Collector of 
out the Madras territories, excepting only at the presidency. At the presidency the duties Madras. 

on betel, tobacco, spirituous liquors, and some other artici^, are usually rented ; and we are 
not aware of any oUtacle to renting the land customs generally, and are of opinion that the 
measures would probably have the effect oPimproving the revenue. We take the liberty 
of suggesting that it may be referred for the comideratioii of the Madras Government ; and 
that ii it be found advisable to adopt that measure, tiie office of collector of Madras, with 
that of the deputy, may be abolixhod. The renminiug duties would be so inconsiderable, 
that they could, without inconvenience, be distributed among the secretary to the Board of 
Revenue, the collector of Sea Customs, tlnd the superiuteiidant of police. The saving of 
expense by this arrangement would not full short of half a lac of rupees; hut we retniin 
from taking credit for it in the accompanying statement, as we have not the means of 
forming a decided opinion with regard to its practicability, and as its adoption must at any 
rale be attended with delay. 

46. W’e find timt the following appointments have been created since 1823, viz. a second Additional Sub- 
sub'CoIlector in each of tlie tliree districts of Cauara, Cuddapah, and Tanjore, an engineer collectors andextm 
on the Neilgherry hills, and three assistant civil engineers. The salaries of the three sub- Engineers, 
collectors amount to Rs. 42,000 per annum, and their establishments cost about i£ir. 24,000 

more. The charge for the extra en|riooers amounts to Rs, 21,;)98. A}1 these appointments 
ought, in our opinion, to be discoiitinueil; the duties of the three districts in which addi- 
tional sub-collectors have been appointed are not heavier than those of other districts, and 
if they were, they ought, in these times of financial difficulty, to be met with Iwiler arrangeT 
merits and increased exertions, not with an increased ^tabliahment. I'hepleauf increased 
duties would never be wanting, if it were always followed by compliance witli applications 
for additional officers to perform them. We would therefore recommend, as a standing rule, 
that the number of sub-collectors should not be allowed to exceed what it was in 1823, 
viz, 12. As there is a regular establibhment of three civil engineers, and a special arrange- 
ment for the duties of civil engineer on tlie Malabar coast, the ap{K)intment of nssistaiit- 
engineer, attended witli a charge of .'),5d2, should be abolished. 'I'he ordinary duties on 
the Neilgherry Hills, where the state of the weather dot's not admit of engineers' work being 
carrUNl on more than three or four months in the year, ought in the same manner to be 
performed by the regular civil and military engineer officers in the southern division. If 
this sjieclul appointment indicates an intention to execute extensive and costly works on 
tlie Neiigherries, requiring an exclusive superintendence, the inteiitiun and the appointment 
ought both to be dropped in the present state of the Compiriy’s finances. In the Sea Assistant Collector 
Custom-house at Madras there is an assistant, besides the collector and a deputy. The of Sea Customs at 
extent of duty in that office does not require more than two European officers, and the Madras, 
abolition of the assistant’s appointment would effect a saving of Rs, 10,000 per ammm. 

47. The Government of Fort St. George have recently effected large redactions in the 
eiftablishments of most of the collectors, and we believe that a consideraole portion of those 
reductions is of a date subsequent to the civil auditor’s book for 1829, and ought therefore 
to be taken in abatement of the amount of charges exhibited in that book. To whatever 
degi'ce tiiis may be the case, the actual charges will fail short of the amount at which they 
are assumed to stand. 


(21.)— EETTEH from tlie Governor in Council at Madras (Judicial Department), 
dated 2d November 1830. 

Honourable Sirs, 

1. With reference to our despatch in the Financial department, dated tbe 24th September 
1830, we have the honour to lay before your Honourable Court the accompanying extract 
(445.) c c from 


(21.) Letter from 
Madras Govern- 
ment, on proposed 
Modifications ; 

2 Nov. 1880. 
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from the proceediagi of the Court of Sudder and Foujdarfy Adawlut, under date the 19th 
October 1889, Bubimtiing their aentimentu as to the beat mode of cartying into effisct auch 
of the reforraa discussed in our President’s Minute of the Uth September 1830, on the 
Report of the Bengal Finance Committee, as we considered eatpedient. 

I. We have approved of the arraiigement of the circuits, as suggested in the 2d paragraph 
of the proceedings of the Sudder and Foiydarry Adawlut, and have resolved to adopt the 
several suggestions submitted in the paragruplis of the Committeei’a proceedings, which are 
noted in the margin; but your Honourable Court may rely ujpoo our vigilant attention to 
the effect produ<-od by these cliaiiges in the administration of justice in these territories ; 
and we have desired, with reference to paragraph 11, that it may be provided that, when- 
ever a judge of circuit shall consider the dismissal of a head of talook poice, or other 
native police officer, to be necessary, he shall make known the same to the magistrate, in 
the hrst instance, and communicate the grounds of his opinion to that officer, wlio will then 
be required to give immediate effect, in bis own name, to the course of proceeding pointed 
out bv the judge of circuit. 

a \Ve have desired the Sadder and Foujdarry Adawlut to prepare and submit, with all 
practicable expedition, drafts of such Regulations as may be necessary' to give effect to the 
arrangements which we have sanctioned, and of any circular orders which may requi)*e to 
he addressed to the courts in the provinces, for their information and guidance on the occa- 
sion of the commencement of the new system. 

We have the honour to be, with the greatest roapeot, 

Honourable Si^ 

Your faithful humble Servants, 

(signed) S. R, LuAinfftom. 

G. 7*. Lieutenant-general. 

C\ JSarrit, 


Minute of the 
Bight Hon. 

S. R. Lusbington; 
14 Sept. 1830. 


(Enclosure.) 

Extract MINUTE of the Right Honourable Stephen R. Lmhinffton, Governor of 
Madras, dated 14 September 1830. 

17. The most important suggestions of the Committee, both in amount and in principle, 
are the substitution of native judges and juries for the present European registrars, aud the 
reduction of the judges of circuit from twelve to seven persons. 

16. With regard to the introduction of native juries, the Court of Directors have already 
approved of the hesitation of this Government to adopt that measure, and of the suspension 
of the Regulation passed for tlie purpose of introducing it My opinions have undergone 
no change as far as regards the inexpediency of employing native juries to find verdicts in 
the courts of European judges. I continue to think that the assemblage of a great many 
heads of families from different parts of an extensive province at the station of the court, 
where they must come from such distances, attended by a part of their family, and where 
they would be long absent from their homes and their business, and their family and 
religious ceremonies, (a very important part of the life of a Hindoo,) would be fiit as a 
grievous hardship by the natives themmdvcs; and that their con^nding and corrupt 
opinions W’ould embarrass rather than assist the Europetun judge in his proceedings. 

19. In a people educated and constitutetl us they at present are, it is vain to ex}>ect that 
the feelings of personal interest shall of a sudden become subst^rviont to the principles of 
patriotism and public honour, or that they should take upon themselves what they consider 
to be the duty of the sovereign, and for which they know that they pay him well, the ad- 
ministration of public justice, to the sacrifice of tludr own time and domestic concerns. 
Tlicre must be a grt*at change before the feelings and the institutions of a free country can 
be expected to arise and flourish amonpt the people of India; and when we remember that 
trial by jury, conducted as that noble institution is in our own country by free men, en- 
lightened by education and Christianity, is scarcely yet known amongst the nations of tlie 
continent of Eurojie as an instrument of public justice, it is no unkind reflection uimn the 
people here to say, that they are not yet fitted for it in the provinces. Of tliis truth tliefe 
cannot be a stronger demonstration than the well known fact, that oat of a population in 
Madras of .500,000 souls, only 7^ Hindoos have been declawsd qualified to sit as jurors. 

20. Influenced by these considerations, wo stated to the authorities at home our opinion, 
that it would be unwise at present to force the trial by jury into practice in the provinces, 
in the courts of European judges in the manner proposed ; and they consequently resolved 
^t to see how the system may work at the presidencies under the fostering care of the 
judges, where the population have been so much longer habituated to English manners and 
customs. 

21. But altliqugfa in the present state of education and morality in these territories I should 
deem it highly inexpedient at once to introduce the system of trial by jury, to the extent to 
which it ww originally proposed by Messrs. Newnham and Dacre, vesting large powers in 
the jurors in case of life and death, and inflicring upon them and their families all the serious 
inconvemences which I have noticed ; stilt the more limited extent of the power and local 
jurisdictions allotted to native judges and sudder ameens might render attendance on a iuiy 
less burdensome and objectionable to the cultivator and the merchant, whilethe native judge’s 

‘ more 
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more mtinwte knowledge of the character of each person would give him facilities in detect- 
hig ttnister ^tives, in attributing its proper weight to the opinion of each, and in s^rtening HI* 

the prooeedin^ which no Etiropenn could ever hope to possess; and if every practicable 
publicity biypven to the merits of each case, and to the sentence, this might operate as 
a whcdesomeresiraint upon the native judge's conduct. Sincerely sharing in the Honour- Hon. 

able Court's desire to elevate the character and improve the condidoii of the natives, I shall ?! * 

be much gratified if the Sudder Adawlut are aide to perfect the details of a plan that shall ^ 
satisfy themselves and this Government that we may safely make the experiment proposed 
without really inflicting hardship upon the people, and without iiyiiry to the pure adminis- 
tration of justice. 

22 . It is in this spirit that the reforms and the reductions made by this Government have 
been underulken ; and in examining the recommendations of the Finance Committee, I have 
had these principles constantly before me. Although we have diminished the expense of 
collecting the revenue, we have taken every proper opportunity of bringing forward the 
natives to offices of higher authority than they have been accustomed to fill ; and in reforming 
our European establishments we have in all possible instanres regarded existing interests 
and the habits and feelings of the individuals aflecteti by these changes. Notwithstanding 
the great pecuniary relief which these refonns will bring to the Comimny, 1 persuade myself 
that we have not rashly broken down establishments that arc necessary to the gewd government 
of the country, or forgotten the claims which the moss of the people have upon the Com- 
pany's justice, generosity, and protection. For the accomplisbrncut of these great purposes 
nothing is more essential ilian tt) take care that the offices and the degrees of power granted 
to the upper classes over those who are beneath tliem, independent of Europeau control, arc 
kept within due limits, and that the public duties which we impose upon them are sucli as they 
are capable of performing without hardship to themselves or injustico to their fellows. 

*23. In tli(* revenue part of ouradmiuLstratinn the duties enti‘iisU‘d to the upper classes of 
the natives arc of a most iinportunl nature, and the remuneration bestowed upon their services 
has long been greater, i)oth in present pay and in retired allowances, thati is enjoyed by the 
fiscal officers of Great Britnin, or of any other state; and the remuntiration granted to the 
native judicial officers of the higher classes is upon the same scale of liberality. In extend- 
ing to them the full powers contemplated in the Regiihitions for constituiiog the office of 
native judge, it has however been deemed necessary to be cautious and sparing; but if 
further experience slionld fully justify the employment of nati^f.Hji in the high office of judge, 
it will only bo necessary to give effect more generally to the liberal provisions of liegii* 
lations Vl’l. and VIII., 1827. 

24. Upon the expediency and justice of making reforms, whether as improvements in the 
administration of justice or the collection of the revenue, or as reductions in our expenditure, 
in this gradual maniior, except in castes of a very obvious and pressing nature, I nave never 
doubted ; and 1 am rejoiced to find that the exfiecrations of tlic authorities at home are tem- 
pertxl by this considonition, ns 1 find clearly stated iu the speech made to Parliament by 
tiie noble President of the Board of Control, on the IStli February, and of which his Lord- 
ship lias been pleased to transmit to me. a corrected copy. 

25. A])plyiiig a.s it does so directly to the impoitunt, subject under our consideration, and 
concurring as 1 do must cordially in the spirit which pervades it, 1 beg to cull the porticular 
attention of the Board to the following extract; — 

** 1 can assure your Lordships that it will be impossible for any government, in this or any Lord Ellen- 
other country, to issue orders more strongly worded than have been issued for the reduction borough’s Speech, 
of ex(Hmditurc in every department of the slate in India. Tliat it is most desirable toefiect 10 Feb. 1830 l 
an economical reform in every department of the stale, is equally fell by the Ooveriuaents of 
India, and by the noble Lord at the head of administration in that country; and no individual 
could npply idinsclf certainly with greater seal and firmness that} ih;U noble Lord ha.s already 
done to effect an nbjecl which is not more his own than it is fhat of the Govermneiit under 
which he acts. At the same time, I cannot hold out to the House the pro8})ect of more than 
a gradual and iuode.rate iiicrMise in the revenue of the East India Company. Above all, 

I deprecate making an increase in it by the laying on of additional charges uptm the internal 
or external trade of that country, or by imposing additional burdens on the people. It is 
only bv diminishing the expense of collecting the revenue, by the intruducUoii of an improved 
mode of collection, and by effecting all the reductions which can be made without injury to 
the civil or military depanments of the Government, that an increase in the revenue ought 
to be effected. Among the means of reducing the expenditure, is the very desirable one of 
reducing gradually the number of European establishments in India, and of bringing forward, 
gradually, however, and with extreme caution, the natives to offices of higher authority and 
trust than they have hitherto been accustomed to fill. If those measures should be pursued 
firmly, but with extreme cautioii, always regarding existing interests and the habits and 
feelings of the individuals, I confidently look forwi^ to an amelioration of the revenue of 
India; and 1 shall be most gratified indeed if, next session, it should be in my power to 
announce to your Lordships that my anticipation has been confirmed and realized. 

Since the granting of the present Charter to tlie East India Cora|Mny great alterations 
have been cffix:ted in the regulations that govern the trade between this country and India. 

Some of those improvements, I believe, are to be attributed to the suggestions ofa Committee, 
appointed on the motion of the Noble Marquis (of Lansdowne) ; and your Lordships should 
bear in mind, that, in consequence of these improvemcnis, not a single restriction exists at 
the present moment upon the commercial intercourse of Great Britain with India, except sucli 
as are required, not for tlie interests of the East India ^mpany, but for those of tiie revenue 
of Great Britain. 1 con assure your Lordships, that since that period the East India Coin- 

(445.) cc2 pany 
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pany have afforded all the aid in their power to increase the facilities given to the external 
and internal trade of India. 

“ The import duties upon British manufaottrred goods, which were formerly 10 per cent, 
have been reduced upon woollens and other articles to five percent. ITie duties upon cot- 
ton goods have been reduced from seven and a half per cent, to two and a half P?r cent. In 
the same manner the duties upon exports from India have been removed. The export duty 
of five per certt. upon indigo has been takgn oft; and the export duly upon cotton has been 
also removed. I can assure your Lordships, that the attention of the Government of India 
is directed, with ihc jp-catest earnestness, to afford every additional facility to trade in that 
country; in paj-ticular, the attention of the Government has been directed to the transit duties, 
and the first fruit of an inrrcnsetl revenue consequent upon the intended i-eductions, will 
be the removal of all restrictions whatever upon the internal trade of that country. In consi- 
dering this subject, and reviewing the pai)evs which have been laid upon your uible, I feel 
assured that your Lordshijis will see that the first and most important question for Parlio^ 
inent to decide is, whether it will Ik* postihle to conduct the Government of India without 
the assistance of tliis country, directly or indirectly : and the second question is, whether 
that iissisiance, if any assistance be necessary, shall be afforded in the manner in which it 
has been hitherto afforded, or in some other way. 

♦* 1 am fully confident that your Lordships will consider lOinntcly all the details which 
relate to it ; that you will make yourselves acquainted with it in all iu bearings; that you 
will iipproacli iis consideration with unbiassed minds and with deliberate caution; and above 
all things, I trust that there will be no disptisUion on the part of your Lordships to sacrifice 
to the seemingly present advatitage of any portion of tlie population of this country the 
future interests of England, or the happiness of that people whose interests should be as dear 
to your lordships ns hors, and whose appeal to your justice and generosity is so strong, — 1 
mean the people of India.*’ 

20. Feeling, as 1 do strongly, dial we should disappoint this appeal to the national justice 
and generosity, if wedeprivt^ the people of the benefit which they derive from haring Euro- 
pean judges well qualified to administer those Regulations which have been enacted fur their 
protection, I cannot concur in the cxjiedicncy of wholly abolishing the office of European 
registrar. 

27. 1 agree with the Honourable Court nn<l Sir Thomas N unro in thinking that “a system 
of training* is tis necessary iri*th« judicial as in the revenue line.” Ignorance and Inexficrieiice 
in the revenue officers injure the public revenue, and are therefore sooner found out and cor- 
rected; but these vices in a judge would deeply affect the lives and properties of the people, 
and therefore to deprive the whole civil service of the opportunity of acquiring a thorough 
knowltKige of those voluminous Regulations which form the constitution we have cstnblisliiKi 
for tJic* just protection of the people, at that season of life when this irksome labour is most 
easily overcome, would not be consistent wdth the benevolent and enlightened views upon 
which our whole system of judicature has be<*n raised. As there are, however, at present 
many vacancies in the office of registrar, from the disinclination which the junior servants of 
the establishment have to the low pay and to the laborious duties of the office, 1 think that 
the experiment of employing additional sudder amoens may be immediately tried in those 
districts where there is at present a particular press of business ; and as three provincial 
regisiraiV offices arc now vacant, and out of the lil xillalis only nine are provided with regis- 
trars, there will be, besides the three provincial registrars, four zillah registr.irships to abolish, 
which may be immediately done, and the young men now employed as registrars, of whom 
some promise to make good judicial officers, will proceed with ihoir training in tliai depart- 
ment. I recommend, however, that such small increase be made in their pay as the Sudder 
Adawlut may think will operate us an inducement to them to remain in thoir situations, and 
they will thus be hereafter niore capable of discharging the important duties of the higher 
offices. 

28, By this arrangement, we shall at once effect a saving in the salaries of three provin- 
cial registrars at 700 rupees per mensem each, or - - - Jis, 25,2ff0 per ann. 

In those of four xillah registrars, at /if. 525 per meusem each 25,200 


50,400 

From this sum we may deduct, aa an increase to the pay of the 

remaining nine registrars of 200 rupees per mensem oaclf - 21,600 

Which will leave a clear saving of • • - • - 72#. 28,800 per ann. 


20. As a means of entertaining tlie i^quisite number of additional swlder amcens, without 
an increased cx|iense to Government, 1 recommend that the office of pundit to the provincial 
court in the Western Division, and to the xillah courts of Canara and Malabar be immedi- 
ately abolished, as recommended by the judges on that coast, and that the individuals now 
holding those offices be transferred, cither as sndder aineens or district moonsifs, on their 
present pay, to those districts where there is the greatest press of business. 7*he pundit 
of the prqyinclal court now receives 210 rupees, and those of the zillah courts 140 rupees 
each per mensem ’• their successors in office, as district moonsifs, will only receive the 

usual 


* Minute of Sir Thomas Munro, 80th June 1827 : **I therefore entirely agree with the Honour- 

•file Court that a system of training is as necessary in the judicial as in the revenue line.” 
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usiial lalary of 70 rupees per mensem each, which will effect a saving to Government of 
rupees per annum. The recommendations wluch have induced me to suggest this 
arrangement, are those offered in the letter* from the provincial comrt in the western 
division, dat^ 11 th May 1829, and that contained in the following extract from a report 
from the judge of circuit, dated dlst August 1829: 

«< Every practicable saving being strongly inculcated, I venture to submit how far it would 
be expedient to du^nse with the services of the pundits of the provincial and zillab courts 
of Malabar. Where the general tenure on which land is held in Malabar, the division and 
inheritance of property and family, the local customs are so widely different from those ou 
tliG Coromandel coast, the opinions of the pundits are seklom or ever required, and the very 
few to be found on the records of this court offer a suggestion that in thd event of any 
question arising purely on points of Hindoo law, that it be submitted to the pundits of the 
tSudder Court, which need occasion but a trifling delay of no material consequence, or that 
one general pundit for the provinces of Malabar and Canara be retained, say at Tcilicherry, 
to whom all questions from the provincial and zillah courts be submitted. How far this 
would answer on the other coast I am not comjM‘tont to pronounce; as itioonsiffs the pundits 
in Malabar are not half so effective as the common district moonsif&, from bekig ignorant 
of tenures, customs, Ac. Ac. peculiar to the province.” 

9(1. It does not appear to me that there is any objectimi to the immediate abolition of the 
ofiices of pundit in all the provincial, and of pundit and nmofty in all the zillah courts 
throughout the country, the incumbents continuing to be employed, on their present pay, 
either as sudder ameens or district moonsifs, wherever their services may be most requiretl; 
and tlteir successors entering upon their offices, as district moonsifs, on the usutd pay. This 
will prevent the proposed reform from opt'rating injuriously to the interests and fair claims 
of the present Jaw ofHcors, wlio have been educated and trained to their duties at a great 
expense; and in order to prevent disappointment to those who may have been pursuing 
their studies in the college with u view to future employment in the provinces, I recommend 
that they be selected to fill the offices of district moonsifs, as vacancies may hereafter occur. 
I recommend that the Sudder Adawlut be desired to give the necessary instructions ibr curry-* 
ing these urraiigements into effect, to make the requisite communication to the College 
Board, and to pr<ihibit the lower courts from fillhig up vacancies hereafter in the office of 
Hindoo and Mahomedan law officer in the zillah courts. 

The total saving by the conversion of the offices of the pundits of the provincial and of 
13 Hindoo and Muhomedan Jaw officers of the zillah courts into those of district moonsifT 
will, on the change coming into complete operation, amount to 72s..94,020 per annum f, 
while the country will continue to have the benefit of the same iiiimW of persons aoiually 
exercising the judicial office. 

91. With regartl to the abolition of five out of the 12 provincial judges, if the proposition 
had been made at an earlier period of the estabiisliinent of the judicial system at this presi- 
tleiicy I sliould have doubled its expiHiiency, because the collective deliberations of the 
members of iluj provincial courts wt-re then absolutely necessary to ascertain the laws aod 
usages of the imtivcs, and fur the just appruxition of the new principles ami regulations to 
the cases which came liefore them for judgment. But in the time wliich lias elapsed since 
the first institution of the courts, so many sound pr(*cedents have been established, and the 
judges have acquired and evinced so thorough ti knowledge of their duties, that every con- 
fidence mjiy be phiced in the exercise of their zeal and discretion when einplovcd to act singly 
under the proposed new system. The reports of the judges of circuit on ibo late jail 
deliveries, contain proofs of talent ami of patient investigation, with evitleiice of a desire to 
correct abuses, and of un unceasing anxiety for the welfare of the people, whicli reflect great 
honour upon them ; ami 1 recommend tlint copies of* a few of their reports be laid before the 
Suprente Gon'ntment, in explanation of the mode in which the system of criminal justice 
works here, and that the Bengal Govermnent be rwjuested to make a similar communication 
to us of some of the reiwris of their judges of circuit for our information. With the favour- 
able opinion whicli I entertain of tlie qualifications, zeal, and talents of the provincial judges, 
and of their knowledge of the Begulations, and their duties founded upon them, I think we 
may now safely give to the provinces a more speedy administration of justice, from the greater 
numlier of individuiil agents acting singly in more circumscribed limits; and this measure, 
when it comes into full operation, will be attended with that most desirable result to tiie 
Company, In the present suite of their finances, of reducing the judicial expenses in the 
amount of 2,54,000 rupees per annum. 1 recommend therefore that the Sudder Adawlut 
be desired to take these points, with the observations upon them, into full consideration, 
and report the result of their deliberations to Government at their earliest convenience. 

92. The Zillah Court nt Gunloor, was recently established in compliance with the pressing 
representations of the Sudder Adawlut of the want of a court in that part of the country, 

and 


* In letter from tho Sudder Adawlut, 13th .July 1829. 
f 4 Frovincial pundits, at 210 rupees each per meusom, is 
IS Zillah mooftees, at 175 rupees each 
13 Zillah pundits, at 140 rupees each 


Deduct 30 talook moonsifs, at 70 rupees each 




- 10,080 per annum. 

- 27,300 

- 21,840 


Jit. 59,220 
- 25,200 

Jls. 34,020 
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and it appears from the letter of the Committee that ** that court’s having transacted liftle 
business is oiring so accidental circumstances." To abolish this oourtj the want of which 
was so much felt a short time since, before its functions have come fairly into operation, 
without at the same time establishing some other means of administering Justice to the 
people, would he contrary to that principle of good government to which the Com{iany are 
pledgil, and which the pwiple have a right to claim from us. # 

38. I propose, therefore, that instead of the zillah court now establitiied there, a native 
judge be appointed, and that he be selected from the law officers of the zillah courts, now 
ordered to be otherwise employed. I likewise recommend tliat a native judge, to be selected 
in the some way. lie appointed to Verdachellura, where the want of a court has long been 
severely felt, arid of which I received abundant testimony in my late tour, on the earnest 
petitions of the people tliat some means of administering justice to them might be established, 
and that the Siuhler Adawlut be requested to submit a list of the most deserving of the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan law offict^rs for the selection by Government of proper persons to 
fill tliese offices; also that the Sudder Adawlut be desired to submit, for the sanction of 
Government, the necessary arrangements Regarding the local jurisdictions and the esta- 
blishments of servants for these courts. 


Discontinuance of 34. Upon the whole, I think the addition of the judge appointed by Sir lliomas Munro, 
the third Judge to this court, may, after the new system has come fairly into operation, be discontinued 

of the Suddor „p(,n ^ vacancy, and that it will be proper to notify the same to the Siidder Adawlut. 

A^vrluti 35 ^ (iioinnnttec appear to suppose that besides the salary of the junior deputy regis* 

of De^t Re is-*^ which tlie registrar has been allowed, under peculiar circumstances, to draw, a chaigp 
triff drawn by the incurred for “two other deputies independently of the one whose salary he himself draws;” 

Registrar of the this is not the state of the case: the fixed establishment consisis of a registrar, two 

Sudder Adawlut, deputies, and an assistant, and it is the salary of one of these deputies wliich has been 
now proposed to bo assigned to tlie registrar, under the arrangement above referred to, which has been 
discontinued. reported to the Hoiioiiruble the Ct^urt of Directors. 

Para. 32 of the gy. hJo addition has thus been made to the fixed expense of the establishment, whilst its 
^port. Second efficiency hgs been greatly promoted. 

f t£w Bengal it is uudei-stood that the registrar of the Sudder Adawlut is placed, in point 

Adawlut now pro- on the footing of a judge of circuit; but at this presidency the established allow- 

jioscd to be discuii- ^nces of the registrar of the Sudder Adawlut arc less than those of a xilluh judge, and to this 

tinuod. reduced scale the salary of the present registrar will be brought down, if the appointment 

of second deputy registrar is abolished, as recommended by the Coininittee ; that recommen- 
dation, however, appears to have been mainly induced by tlie supposition (erroneous as it 
w'ill be perceived to be) that a charge for two other deputies is now incurred. 

38. 'rlie continuance of any allowance which is not proportioned to the duties for which 
it is granted and fairly earneti, 1 should deem most imwarranttible; but 1 foresee in the 
approaching operation of the reforms which are about to be introduced into the judicial 
system, a great accession to the labours of the Sudder Adawlut, both on its civil and 
criminal side. 


39. Appeals to the Suddor Adawlut, in civil e^se^ will naturally lie much more numerous 
when the judgment of the lower court is that of a single individual, instead of a collective 
body, as at present ; and reterence to the Foujdaree Adawlut, in criminal cases, will be more 
frequently made hereafter, when the judge of circuit is deprived of the assistance of the 
Mahome^n law-officer, which he now enjoys in conducting the trials. The correspondence 
of the court too, already extensive, will hereafier he carried on with seven individual func- 
tionaries, instead of four collective courts, and will necessarily inci'ense the labours of the 
registrar in a great degree. Notwithstanding these additions to the duties of the Suddor 
Adawlut, and the consequent demand for inert^ed exertions, the court will, on a vacancy 
occurring, be deprived of the .services of one of its judges, whilst the registrar (wholuis been 
twice a judge of circuit as well as twice a collector, and once a member of the Board of 
llevoniic) will find his duties greatly increased, his prcwiit allowances seriously curtailed, 
and his pro«>pect of promotion materially diminished by tlie abolition of one of the highest 
offices in the court and in the service, and to which the industry and ability evinced by 
Mr. Campbell in discharging the duties of registrar give him a fiur claim to look. 


Proceedings of 
Madras Court of 
Sudder Adawlut ; 
19th Oct. 1880. 


(Enclosure.) 

EXTRACT from the Proceedings of the Court of Sudder Adawdut at MadraSf dated the 
19th October 1630. 

» 

Read letter from the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department, with extract 
from the Minutes of Council, under date the )4th ultimo, directing the preparation of draft 
of a Regulation for giving efiect to sudt of the reforms in the judicial system discussed in 
the Minute of the Right Honourable the President on the Report of the Bengal Finance 
Committee, as may be considered expedient* 

1, Before the Court can proceed to carry fully into execution the orders of Government 
communicated in the above letter, by submitting the drafts of enactments, to give el&ct to 
the changes proposed, it is necessary to lay before the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council their sentiments as to the best means of introducing tlte alterations contemplated 
in the judicial system. When final orders on the suggestions of this Court shall have been 
obtained, they will frame the details, and give them due legal form. 

fL Subject 
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9. Subject to the general superintendence of this Ck>urt» it is proposed to place the admi- 
aUtration of justice in the provinces of the Madras territory, under tlie controlof seven judges 
of «ppeai and circait. . The following is the distribution of the subordinate courts which 
seems ^st fitted for this purpose. 



Extreme 
distance ia 
Miles. 

Average Niunber 
of Criminal Coses 
in one Year 
before tbe Circuit 
Court., 

Population. 

Sqnwc Miles. 

lit. or Masulipatam division : 






1. Zillah Chicacole • 



47 

1,293.576 

8,642 

9. Shllah Kajalimundry 


261 <{ 

28 

716,929 

8,216 

3. Aux. Court Masulipatam 

-J 

1 

15 

540,397 

8,851 




90 

2, .550,902 

25,709 

2d. or Cuddnpah division : 






4. Zillah Cuddapah i 


f 

61 



5. Aux. Court Cumbinn 

4 

211 i 

12 

1,038,078 

13,337 

& Native judge Guntoor 

J 

1 

22 

475,842 

2,500 




95 

1,.51S,920 

15,837 

3d. or Belbry division : 






7. Zillah Chittoor 



54 

909,749 

7,526 

8.. Zillah Bellary - - - 

-J 


39 

927,000 

12,576 




93 

1,836,749 

20,102 

4th. or Chiiigloput division : 






9. Zillah Nellorc 


( 

30 

717,923, 

7,299 

10. Zilluh CliingUput « 

■ /■ 

223 ^ 




11. Native judge Cuddalorc « 

J 

1 

43 

828,201- 

8,988 




93 

1,546,124 

16,287 

3tli. or Combneonum division: 






12. Zillah Coiubaconum 


1 At J 

53 

1,370,419 

8,940 

13. Zillah Salem . . - 



33 

87.%201 

7,914 




86 i 

1 

2,245,620 

16,854 

6th. or Coimbatore division : 





V 

14. Aux, Court Coimbatore - 


( 

.30 

942, .503 

8,416 

15. Zillah Madura 

4 

230 < 

39 

683,016 

9,772 

16. Aux. Court Tinnevelly - 

•) 

1 

20 

, 951,276 

4,507 




89 

2,576,795 

22,695 

Till, or Malabar and Canara division : 






17. Zillah Calicut > - 

-V 

“ ’ ( 

58 

637,347 

3,780 

18. Aux. Court TeUicherry - 



34 

271,812 

4,054 

19. Zillah Mangalore 

4 

235 




20. Aux. Court Honors 

- 

• "1 

31 

657,597 

* 11,260 

21. Native judge Suoada 

J 

. - { 







193 

1,566,756 

19,094* 


III. 

(21.) Prodeoifings 
of Madras Court of 
Sudder Adawlut; 
19(b Oct 1830. 


8. It has aim been suggested that the first six divisions might be thus arranged, the 
seventh remaining as above, for the reasons hereafter stated « 


(446.) 
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, — ^ 

SxtKnie 

distaneein 

Mika. 

Average 
Grbainal Cssas. 

FepalStion. 

BqaaxeMilsi.. 

1st, or Visogapatam division t 





Chicacele #• - - - - 1 

182 

r *7 

1,293,576 

8,642 

Rajahnuiddry p * * - J 


\ 28 

716,929 

8,216 • 








15 

2,010,505 

16,858 

2d. or Masuiipatam division : 





Masulipatam p • p 


f 

544^397 

8,851 

Guntoor - - - - - i 

177 

i 22 

4>75,842 

2,500 

Nellore - p - - - J 


L .*10 

717,923 

7,299 



87 ‘ 

1,734^162 

18,650 

Sd. or Ceded Districts' division : 





Cuddapah - p * > 


r 

1,038,078 

13,337 

Cuinbum p - . p . L 

262 




Bellary . . - .J 


L 39 

927,728 

12,576 



112 

1,965,806 

25,913 

4th. or Chingleput division : 





Chittoor p t • • • > ^ 


r 

909,749 

7,526 

Chingieput - - « - s 

170 - 




Cuddalore « p • . - J 


1 4.3 

828,201 

8,988 



97 

1,737,950 

16,514 

£th. or Cuiinbatore division : 





Salem > . . . .1 

70 

( S3 

875,201 

7,914 

Coimbatore p • • • J 


\ 30 

942,503 

8,416 



63 

1,817.704 

16,330 

6th. or Combaconum division ; 





Combaoonum 


r 53 

1370,419 

8,940 

Madura p p - p . ^ 

210 

< 39 

683,016 

9,772 

Tinnevelly p - ♦ p m .J 


(. 20 

951,276 

4,507 



112 

3,004,711 

23,219 


4. The Court have most maturely weighed varioua plane for arranging the 21 aubonlinate 
Goarte above-mention^, under seven judges of appeal and circuit, and the above is the 
result of the best consideration they are able to give the subject. 

5, It would no doubt have been desinble to diminish extent of tlie western circuit, but 
less uian six judges of circuit will not 8ii65ee for the rest of the peninsula ; and independent 
of the insulated situation of the western 4 : 008 ^ separated by jungle and hills from the 
emtern pronne^ particular local circumstances oppose the incorporation of the C^icut 
xilJah^ or indeed of any cither portion of the western provinces, into any of the southern divi- 
fiions.^ rhe languages of the two coasts are entirely distinct, and the union of any part of the 
one with the other would neMssarily be attended lly the ^at expense of a doubleestablish- 
ment. But their junction is opposed by tlie insuperame objection of the natives of the 

* distinct race, governed by laws and customs peculiar to themselves, 
j widence amongst them can alone render familiar, and which can be uniformly 

administered only through a single authority. It has, tlierefore, after the most deliberate 

eJonsi^rotion, 
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pref<^ableto leave tbe weitem ciniuit even considerably heavier 
.tl^A fite to attempt to place the dilTerent portions of the same peculiar province 

ppderdiiliillictauthorities administering opposite and conflicting laws : but should experience . 

prove that arrears of business accumulate in the western division under u siugfo judge (y*) Pww^***®* 
arratgementa may be made for his relief. “ j 

6. Leaving the crimes cognisable by the circuit courts, as they stand at present, it is cal- 19 th Oct. 1830. 
eolated, on an avei^e of the last three years, that the arrangement proposed will give to the 
several judges of circuit the following number of criminal cases to be Aied annually. 

IMviiion. Oaiei per Tint Plan. Csses per Second Plan. 


Ist - . - - 

90 

2d - - - . 

95 

8d ... - 

93 

4th • . - . - 

93 

5th - - - - 

86 

fith . . - - 

89 

7lh .... 

123 



112 

97 

63 

112 

123 


7. Although there will no doubt be many difficuliies attendant on a change of system, by 
which the duties hitherto performed bjr three jiidces will in n great degree devolve on one, 
the judges hope that this number of criminal trials will not in any instance be more than a 
single active judge will be able to complete, particularly under the arrangements to be pro- 
posed for the administration of civil justice. 'J’he extreme distance between the intermediate 
stations will, in no case, exceed 262 miles under the second plan; the distances of the several 
circuits, as well as thu tiialribuiion of the criminal trials, will he much more unequal than 
under tlint first suggested. The second plan has been drawn out principally with the view 
of keeping the whole of the Ceded Districts within the same division, and to prevent the 
courts of the assistant and native judges b(3ing separated from the zillah courts, to which 
tliey have been hitherto attaciicd. But Madura is not intich further from Coimbatore tluin 
from Salem, and the <listanpe of Guntoor from Ciiddapah might be diminished by trans- 
ferring the stjition of the luitive judge to liinaconda, or that of the zillah judge to Cumbiim, 
placing, in that event, the assistant in charge of thwzillnh jail at Cuddnpahand the adjoin- 
ing talooks. At the same time it is to be considered tli.it it is only in original suits, 
exeeeihng 5,000 rupees, now cognizable by the more distant provincial court, and in appeals 
under 1,000 ru[x*es, that it will lx* requisite for the parties resident usi|icr tlie jurisdiction of 
the auxiliary or native c<}urts to resort to the zilluh tribunals ; a change in which, ihoivf.tre, 
seems hardly to be called for. 

8. The population under each circuit judge will vary, according to the first plan, from 15 
to 25, but according to the second plan, as far as 30 lacs ; and the square extent under each 
from 15 or 1(5 to 25,000 miles, according to both plans. The divisions have, in each 
imtanoc, been formed us compact as possible, and all the districts in the same division adjoin 
each otlier, except Bellary, under th8 first plan. 'I’he particulur situation of Hellary, com- 
bint^xi wfth the necessity of comuviing Guntoor with the adjoining provinces ofCuddapali 
and Cuuiburo, left no alternative, under that plan, than to cuiiiiect it with Cliittoor. 

9. It will be requisite, in tlie w-estem division, to deliver the prisoners from the nnhealtiw 

country of Soonda at llie jail at Honorc. Hut by leaving the circuit judge, in every instance, 
at liberty to fix his own residence at any place within his division, he will be able to select 
the most centrical station, best calculated to shorten his frequent journeys, and to prove 
personally convenient to himself as well as to the people. ^ 

10. Hie Right Honourable the Governor in Council under these explanations, will, it 
is hoped, be enabled to determine, the arrangement to be fiuaily udoptkl respecting the 
distribution of the subordinate courts. 


11. The courts suggest tluit there be two jail deliveries in every ywu*, at each of the 21 
stations first specified, Suonda alone excepted, and thattlie new judges of appeal and circuit 
should at all times possess tiie same powers over tlie courts of the criminal, joint criminal, 
and native criminal judges respectively, as the circuit court collectively now possess, and 
over the magistracy as the judge on circuit at present possesses. To this it is proposed to 
add the power to direct the dismissal of heads of talook police, or other police officers, for 
misconduct in the Police department. 

12. Except the collector and magistrate liimself, the Board 'of Revenue is at present the 
sole authority competent to dismiss a native servant under a colIcK^tor and magistrate ; but 
they can do so for misconduct in the Revenue deporlmen only. Abuses in the Police* 
department seldom come before them, and can at present b punished, by dismissal, by no 
controlling authority whatever at this presidency. This is an obvious and very great defect. 
Improved information respecting the police will no doubt be attained, by means of the fre- 
finent movement, through » less extent of country, of the new local judges of appeal and 
cirouit; but all benefit mm the improved information will be lost, if they have not the power 
of removing unfit or corrupt servants, which is understood to be vested in the commissioners 
in Bengal, not only in the Police, but in the Revenue department also. It is not here pro- 
posed to vest these officers with any power whatever in the Revenue department, but in the 
Polioe department only, to enable them finally to dismiss police aervants, for police abuses, 
fubject to the general control of this Court; and there appears no probability of such power 
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being used lesa judioiouslyi or witb less regard for the intereets of the pnblie aerrioe getie- 
rellj tlian at present. 

13. Under the proposed abolition of the Hohomedan Jaw, it will be neoeesary 10 prepare 
a Regalation, specifying the punishment to be iuflictod for each crime. Where particular 
punishments havealieady been attached to ct'rtaiu crimes by the existing code, they can be 
continue^ subject to suoh modification or improvement as may appear necessary ; but as 
regards the judges of circuit, the Court think it will bo necessary to grant them a certain 
latitude, limiting tii#minunum and maximum of punishment, and leaving them to determine 
the exact extent according to the circumstances of each individnil case; for example, not 
less than three or more tlmn seven years’ imprisonmiMit in cases of theft; not less than ten 
nor more than fourteen years in cases of robbery. 'J'bis minimum, to which they alone 
will be llinited, lieing liable to be reduced to any extent by this Court, on a reference by 
the judge of circuit for mitigation, as already provided in the llegulations. 

14. This Court propose that on conviction of any crime involving death, transportation 
or imprisonment for life, the whole of the trial be referred to them by the circuit judge, as 
at present, but not all cases of rape, as is now the case, unless they involve one of these 
punishments ; that where the sentence to be passed by the circuit judge exceeds seven years' 
imprisonment, or where a case occurs in which the application of the law is doubtfm, or 
other sufficient cause renders it necessary to consult this Court, the judge of circuit suspend 
the sentence, and report the circumstances of the case, for ^e orders of this Court, in a 
letter, as provided in clause second, section 3, Tlegiilation I., 1825, without submitting the 
whole record of the trial. But that in crimes punishable by seven years’ imprisonment 
or under, the sentence of the circuit judge be final, unless this Court should deem it requi* 
site to call for the trial. 

15. The Court arc of opinion that it ivould contribute to the administration of justice, and 
greatly relieve the criminal courts from a duty materially impeding their more important 
mnetions, were the committing officers, so soon as they compU^te the record of a case in 
which a prisoner is commitled for trial before the court of circuit, to transmit the original 
record to the circuit judge. This would give the circuit judge time, long previously to tlie 
trial, to examine the evidence, and to bring to the notice of the lower tribunal any facts 
which required further elucidation, or Kny points on which the evidence might be defective, 
so that further testimony might be sought for previously to the trial. It would also relieve 
the criraitial judges from the preparation of transhiiicms, winch can be made by the native 
translators attacliedto the circuit juilgc's establishment, framed expressly with a view to 
this duty ; and they can be revised by the assistmt proposed hercai’tor to be attached to 
each circuit judge. 

16. It is not proposed to alter the extent of punishment adjiidicable by the criminal 
judges, but merely to define better the crimes punishable by them, so far as regards those 
for which a specific punishment has not been declared in tin* llegulations. 

17. Under the increased labour in the civil department, proposed to be thrown on the 
ziilah courts, it is absolutely necessary that great relief should be nifordod th^ in the 
administration of criTuuiul justice. At the s.'ime time, th(* Court fully concur in the caution 
inculcated by the Right Honourable the Governor as to the propriety of only a gradual 
extension of native agency in the administration of justice, but especially of criminal justice, 
to the people. Wliere fit natives, however, c.iii be selected, the Court art- not inclined to stint 
the powers to be delegated to them. With these views, the Court suggest that the delegation 
of criiniiml jurisdiction be for the present confined' to the native judge ofCanara. the two 
now' native judges '|)roposed to be stationed in the Boiithern division of Arcol and Guuloor, 
and the siidder ameens. 'lo all of these the Court propose to delegate the full powers of 
committal and punishment vested in the criminal courl.s, but it will be necessary to provide 
that the stidder nmeciis should, at least in the first insitmce, be fixed at the sudder station, 
and the sentence passed by them not carried into execution, except under the special sanctiuii 
of the criminal, joint criminal or native criminal judge, under whose charge they may be 
phiced. When this restriction can be removed, tboy niaiy be eventually d((tached to different 
parts of eacl) district, to the great relief of the population in all cjrimiiial mutters. 

18. The Court are not prepared to suggest any plan under which the use of juries, in 
trials before the native judges, could be made either safe or procticabJe. The measure 
indeed appears to them infinitely more difficult and dangerous than the use of juries in trials 
before the European judges; and ‘the inex>nvonionce to the people, from being constant, 
instead of occasional during the European circuit, would becomt* intolerable. 

19. With respect to the udminisiratiop of civil justice, all original jurisdiction being trans- 

ferred from the provincial to the xillah court, as proposed by tlic Finance Committee, the 
judge of appeal will be confined to his proper duty of deciding in appeal only. The juris- 
diction of the assistant and native judges it is proposed to limit to its present standard, 
viz. 5,000 rupees. * 

20. As the duties of the ziilah courts will be much increased by the transfer to them of 
all original suits exceeding 5,000 rupees from the provincial courts, and as they will at the 
same time be weakened by the abolition of the re^traris jurisdiction, hereafter suggested, it 
is proposed to relieve them, by raising the jurisdiction of the sudder ameens to 8)000 rupees, 
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and hj fixing that of the district moonsiffs at 1,000 mpces, which last sum was proposed in 
this Court's prooeeduigs of the 80th of June last. # 

fil. the Eight Honourable th^Governor in Council will have perceived that it is not , 0 % > 
intended, for the present at least, to confer any criminal jurisdiction on the district moonsiilB. if lif af 

Even if their numbor bo somewhat increased, as proposed by this Court, under date the Adawlut • 

30th June last, A doubling the extent of their civil jurisdiction will greatly augment their 19 th 0ci 1830. ’ 
labour in that department, especially os it lies in that particular class of suits, which is by ^ ‘ 

far the most numerous. Their exertions in this department have already been highly bene- 
ficial to the public : and as it is by their means chiefly that it is proposed to relieve the 
zillah courts, so as to enable them to undertake the new duties to be transferred to them 
from the provincial courts, it is considered objectionable at present to impose on any 
criminal duties. 


22. Under the arrangements thus proposed, a material modification of the existing rules 
respecting appeals in civil suits will become requisite. The new judges of appeal will not 
be stationary, but liable to move about the country on their criminal circuit, or other 
duties of local superintendence; it is therefore neccssarv that all appeals to thorn, and all 
pleadings on such appeals, should be filed before the zilloii courts, and thence be forwarded 
to the judges of appeal for their orders, so as not to encumber them with the attendance 
of vakeels, or other fixed establishments now attached to their [ireseut courts, and to 
enable them to pass judgment at once, on the record, as transmitted to them hy the lower 
court 


23. It also seems desirable, on general grounds, when every judicial body under the 
Madras presidency, except this court, will be reduced to u single individuHl, destitute 
of those advantages which undoubtedly nit»‘nd joint consultation wiili others, that a widei 
opening should be given to the admission of spiiciul appeals. The Court think that the 
zillah, appeal and sudder courts, should be authorized to admit them in every case in which 
it may be shown to their salislhction that the revi'-ion of the decree in appeal is “ requisite 
for the ends of jiistici'.” They would also suggiat that, tlie ilecree of a judge of appeal, 
reversing the decision of a lower court of original jurisdiction, shall bci open as a matter of 
right to appeal to the Sndder Adawlut; but that his decree confiraiing that of the lower 
court be final, unless a s{)cciiil appeal b(3 admitted liy this court. 

24. This Court entirely concur in the sentiments rcconled by the Right Honourable the 
Governor as to the necessity of a svatern lor training young men in the judicial as well as 
in other branches of the public service, and as to the propriety of fixing their Hltownnces 
on a scale sufficiently liberal to induce them to remain in the Judicial department. But 
tliey think that this may be done with greater benefit to the imlividmils, as well as to the 
public, by other means than by eiitrusiing persons so young and inexperienced as zillah 
registrars arc in general,* with the decision of important law-suits, or extensive criminal 
powers, against wluch4,lic Finance Committee have argued. 

25. The Court conceive that, inste.ul of calling upon a young man entering the judicial 
line to decide 011 cases on liis own inexpcrieiiccHl judgment, it would be preferable to give him 
a geu( 3 rul insight into each of the various branches of the Judicial doparimeiil, and to place 
his experience under the guidance of a superior of long Ktanding iu the judicial line. For 
this purpose, instead of zillah registrars, they would propose to attach an assistant to each of 
tlie seven judges of appeal and circuit, whose duty it should he, under the orders of that 
jmlge, to revise the periodical returns of eriminrd and civil cases received from the lower 
courts before they arc forwarded to this Court; to draft orders thereon Tor the judge’s 
approval ; to be deputed by him on local investigations iuto the conduct of the district inuonsifis 
or o.fficers of police ; to revise the translation of, and abstract ihe record of cases coming 
before him for decision ; to eorrt-ci the translations of tlic criniiiml trials referred by him to 
this court; and to aid him generally iu the conduct of his office. Such duties will oblige 
a young judicial officer to make himself master of all the details of the Regulations afiecting 
the lower tribunals, and thus instruct liim the belter how to control them hereafter ; they 
will give him practical experience iu the native languages, and fix in his mind, when 
most open to impression, many useful lessons respecting tlie treatment of the natives, and 
the peculiarities of native leslimoiiy, well calculated to qualify him for the administration of 
justice to the people, when raised to the bench. The arrangimient will also transfer F.uro- 
pean talent, now wasted in details, to its proper department of superintendence, and give 
the vigour of youth, tempered l>y the decision of experience ami age, to that improved 
control over the district inoonsills and native officers of police, the want of which is the most 
di)vious defect in the existing system. 

26. Having tlius given a brief outline of the arrangements proposed by this Court, they 
subjoin a Sttuetnent, showing the expense, and the eventual saving attending them, coni- 
pared with that estimated by the Bengal Finance Committee. 
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Riductioks id the JoDiciiL Depautheht. 


Eetimeted by the Finance Committee. 

Fftimated by this Cotirt 



Ss. 

Jis. 


R$. 

J?s. 

Sudder, discontinuance 





49,000 

of third Judge 

- - - 

49,000 

ir 

* • 




1 Sudder mooftee 

- 

4,200 

1*2 Provinciij^t judges • 

4,62,00() 

- 

12 Provincial judges • 

4,62,000 


4 Provincial registrars 

38,600 

. 

4 •— registrars 

33,600 


Mahomedan laer offi- 






ccrs . - - 

38,616 

- 

4 — cazees 

15,960 





4 — moofiees 

J2;600 

10,080 



.9,34,216 


4 — * pundits 






38,640 



4 



5,34,240 


7 Provincial judges - 

2,60,000 

2,54,^16 

7 Provincial judges - 

2,80,000 

2.54,240 





Abolition of the Gun- 






toor zillah 

- 

63,049 



■* 

63,049 

12 Zillali registrars - 

75,600 


12 Zillah registrars 

7.9,600 


Increase in the num- 



7 Assistants to circuit judges, 

67,200 


her and pay of the 
sudder amoens 

48,240 


nt 800 rupees each • 





8,400 



/ 


Pees paid to district moonsiffk 
by Government, in addition 







to their pay - . - 

64,000 





12 Zillah mooftces ^ - 

24,570 





12 Zilluh Pundits 

20,160 i 





i?s. 






2 Natii'c judges nnd 






theircouits,ur 1,000 ‘ 
rupees per mensem 24,000 

1,17,130 j 





36 Sudder ameens, at 

i 





150 rupees per men- 
sem - • 64,800 

1 

88,800 




27,360 

•k 

28,330 





n$. 

3,99,625 

• 


3,98,819 




Native establishments of four 





provincial courts 

64,596 





Native establishments of se- 






ven provincial judges 

As per Account, No. 1 

64,680 

1 

IIjL 










i 

3,98,735 






3^93,625 




More by St, 

5,110 
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27. The Finance Committee in Bengal appear to have calciiTa^ that tiie reduction of — - 

the 12 ailloh regietnn-Bliips would have been attended by an intmediate saving of rupees HI.* 
75,600 jper annum, which they accordingly appropriate to the support of new sudder anieens — - — , 

on increased salaries. But there am still one provincial* and nine zillHii4> registrars employed (2y Proceedings 
at this presidency, who would, in this event, have been thrown out of employ at once, and j ** 

could not geiici||lly have been reduced below their college allowances. 'ITie out-of-employ jJJq * 

salaries of these ten gentlemen would therefore have cost the Oovernmenc about rupees ^ 

42,000 Mr annum, and the saving, to this extent at least, could have been gradual only. 

28. 1 ne plan suggested by this Court, aa the other band, will enable the Right Honour- 
able the Governor in Council to employ seven of these ten as assistants to tlie judges of 
appeal 4nd circuit, leaving only three unprovided for, as an extra expense to the Govern- 
ment; but it is submittea that, until otherwise employed (as two of them now are), they 
should receive the established allowance of registrars. 

29. With regard to the seven registrars to be selected for the situation of assistants to the 
judges of appeal and circuit, the Court do not think that their continuance in the Judicial 
department can he ensured on a less allowance than rupees BOO per mensem, as entered in 
the foregoing bistimate ; «nd, considering that tliey will be subject to move constantly about 
the country, it is submitted that the tent allowance of an assistant collector might with 
propriety be added to this salary, without exceeding the just bounds of economy. 

30. In addition to their monthly salary of rupees 70, each district moonsiflf is allowed 
a fee of one anna on all suits decided on their merits, or adjusted by razeenamah, which 
is only partially covered by the levy of half an anna on all suits Bled before them, the 
diiference being paid by Government, under Regulation II., 1828, as resolved in the 
Minutes of Council of the 30th January 1827, in which it was thought that the dilTerencc 
would be amply covered by the “ institution fees carried to the account of Government on 
suits dismissed for default.'’ 

31. Great doubt having been entertained whether this were actually the case, this Court 
recently called for statements to exhibit the result. The accounts tor the second quarter 
of the present year have not yet been received from tiie northern division, and arc there- 
fore incomplete ; but taking the sum payable by Government, in tlie northern division only, 
for the second quarter of the present year, at the same amount as in the previous (quarter, 
the actual charge to Government, beyond tlie receipts for district moonsiffs, in addition to 
their fixed pay, will amount to the largo sum of rupees 64,009 per annum, which, as it is 
blended with otlier Items in the accounts of thezillah courts, has not until now been brought 
to public notice. 

32. The disproportion of suits dismissed to those decreed, and the excessive ratio which 
suits amicably adjusted by razeenamah, bear fo those decided by dcxirees before the district 
moonsiffs, pai'ticularly in the Ceded Districts, have long attracted notice, and induced the 
issue of repeated orders by this Court, who luive frcqueutly directed the lower courts to call 
for and examine the records in somo of these suita There ore grounds to appreiiend that 
many of those withdrawn, or settled by razeenamah, are mere fictitious suits, on wliich half 
an anna in the rupe9 is lodged, merely to enable llic party or parties to divide with the 
district inoonsiff the other half anna, which he is to receive from Government out of this 
annual charge of rupees 64,000. As an example, the Court take the following from the 
returns of the vailpaud moonslir in Cuddapuh, for the second quarter of this year : — 



]7ninber of Saits. 

Value of I*ropcrty 
cloiaied. 

FEES. 



JZs. 

Ut. 

DismisserJ .... 

140 

1,221 

No Fees. 

Decreed 

73 

2,682 

161 

Razeenamahs .... 

248 

6,353 

395 



Total Fees - 

3)556 



Per Mensem - 

185 


• 




33. Here is a moonsiif who dismissed double the number of the suits he decrees, but the 
property claimed under the suits dismissed is not of half the value of that claimed under 
the suite decreed, notwithstanding they are doubly numerous; ho receives 70 rupees pay, 
but 185 rupees fees, making a total of rupees 255 per mensem, and passes only 73 decrees, 

* but 


* Mr. C. Bushby. 

t Mr. Strombom, Mr. Paternoster, Mr. MoreheaJ, Mr. Bruere, Mr. West, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Lock- 
hart, Mr. Strange Mr. Sparkes. 
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1825 ^ 1 , 375 . 

1826- 50,803. 

1827- 49,572. 

1828- 62,51& 

1829- 69,456. 
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but settlM netf^ifly iUir ti|R that number of suits^ or 246 (ijr twvi^naioitb; )bia fees frotn 
decrees are (kitty rupees 16 i, from rweenaitiahB no lew tiim 694, Nw, to Iriiiire tHi 
receipt of this last vm, of which nearly half, or 197 riipim, comes omidf the public troasuiyy 
it w oidy neOeiiaiy to advance the other half to em^ a fictitiom plaint and rascenmuali} and 
at the ctose of llie month, the sitm returns doubled into the hands of the district moonstiE 
The Court will not take upon themBelves to declare that Such frauds 9.t$t systematidllly 
pursued in general ; but there Is strong reason to suspect their prevalence, abd their very 
practicability i? sufficient to induce a reconsideration of the payment by Government, whence 
tl^ey originate ; for if the fees were paid entirely by the suitors, there could be no induce- 
ment to such frauds, llie amount realized from the jiarties would go to the moonsiffs; 

end it never woiiid be the interest of to unite plaintiffs and defendants with tbemoon- 

siff in preying on the public pum*. 

35. The new arrangements will, it is hoped, greatly aid in verifying the returns of the 
disti-ict moonsiffs, which, in addition to the control of the zillah judge, can be etamined 
occasionally during the progress of the circuit judge through the country, either by himself 
or his assistant; but as the moonaid’ a fees will still depend on the entry of a suit as decreed, 
insiead of dismissed, it will require every exertion of tlie local authorities to check suchi 
abuses, not oniy^alculated to corrupt the moral character of this iinnortani branch of native 
agency, but to vitiate 4he very returns on which a judgment of their efficiency depends. 
To guard, however, against the temptation to fraud, to which the payment by Government 
of one half of the fees of district moonsiffs is obviously caiciilated to give rise, the Court 
recommend that it be discontinued altogether. W'lien sanctioned originally, it was not 
contemplated that it would eventually involve any charge on the Government, though it is 
attended by an increascrl disbursement of no lc;ss than rupees 64,000 per annum. Its dis- 
ooniinuancc therefore will prove a clear saving to this extent, and, ns such, it is assumed in 
the foregoing estimate to cover the increase now propost^d in native judicial agency. 

36. It is true (hat the returns show the number of suits instituted before the district 
moonsifl's to have greatly increased since the institution fee was reduced one half in Aprit 
1828 j but, as before explained, the Ojurt consider that measure to have hud a du’ect ten 
dency to vitiate and exaggerate these very returns, w hie li are not therefore to be depended on. 

37. So long as suits under 10 rupees are cognkiibh* by the village mootisills free of fees 
altogether, yet continue to be brought before the district inoomifls, where they are sub- 
jected to feta, the court are satisfied that the levy of the full anna in the rupee on suits in- 
stituted before the district moonsiffs never will he felt by any suitor, 'fho court, indeed, 
are decidedly of opinion that the i‘o-impo.urion of the tax is advisable, tind that accordingly 
the dictrict moonsiOs need not suffer pentonutly from tlie dbcontinuance of the lees paid by 
Government, but may be ensured their present liberal allowances, by the re-iippositiori of 
the former fees. In order, however, to proportion the amount of fees received to the labour 
actually performed more correctly than at present, it seems requisite that on suits settled 
by razeenamah, no fees should be grunted t*> the native functionaries unless the pleadings 
have been completed ; because if, before this period, an amicable adjustment takes place, 
the settlement can har<ily have lieen promoted by them. At the same lime, to prevent 
this discouraging the mutual udjusttiient of suits, it might be provided, as in section 11, 
Regulation XIII., 18IU, uf the liengal code, that the institution fee be returned to the 
party on all suits settled by razeenamah before the pleadings are completed. 

88. The stamp institution fee on the superior suits now proposed to tie made cognizable 
by the district moonsiffs and sodder aineeus, varies from one to about half an uxina in the 
rupee, being at one uniform rate of rupees 32, or 512 annas, on suits from 500 to 803 
rupees ; one uniform rate of l upces 50, or annas 800, on suits from 800 to 1,600 rupees ; 
and one uniform rate of 100 i*u|)ees, or 1,600 annas, on suits IVotii 1,600 to 3,000 riipt^es. 
In the event of increasing the amount of ilie suits cognizable by district moonsiffs to 1,000 
rupt^es, it will be requisite either to grant to them the existing institution fee on suits from 
500 to 1,000 rupees, as now given to the sudder ameens, or to assimilate the fees to be paid 
on such suits to those now paid on the lower snit.s, of which they have already cognizance. 

39. In the foregoing estimate the court have entered the expense of the two native judges* 

courts to be estaidished iu tlie southern division of Arcot and Guntoor, at rupees 1,000'per 
mensem each, to cover all contingencies for office-rent, ikn. lint in addition to the salary 
of rupees 500 ]icr mensem to be granted to each, they propose to attach to them respec- 
tively the same establishment as has been sanctioned fur the native judge of Canara, being 
rupet's 383 per mensem, making a total monthly charge of rupees 883 per mensem for 
eacli, being rupees 117 below the estimate. A list of the proposed estahlisWent is annexed 
to these pruce^iiigs. ’ , 

40. For the situation of native judge at Guntoor and in the southern division of Arcot, 
the Court resolve to submit to Govornment the names of the following law officers, as well 
qualified for those situations. 

Ist Sewarama Sastra, first pundit in Sudder Adawlut.' 

2d. Nab Sasiry, second dittc^ ditto. 

3d. Zeekee-ooAleen-Mahomed Kbon, cazee of the provincial court Trichiuopoly. 

4th. Fuzboollah Khan, mooftee of ditto, ditto. 

41. The Court submit that it is desirable to select one Hindoo and one Mussalman for 
the proposed appointments. 

42. With respect to the sudder ameens, the Court do not think that thtny can ever be 

ghKlnally 
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IK^ fwly explftinm in tbe letter to Govaniaent mnto. the rej^itrer of this <sourt^ III* 
nnner diue tne lOth Jnly 1639^ end in this Courtis stiW(l(uent proceedings of die doth * 

Jnne to employe superior class of nauves* capable of exercising an (1^^*) ^roeoediags 

appellate jorisorotion over toe district moonsiffs, from whose decrees the appeals are either ©fMWw* Court of 
too numerous, or n<A sufl^ciently important, to be decided by Europeans, it was also pointed 
out that the regiilareducation of this superior branch of judicial agency in rhe native laws 
of the country, not only peculiarly qualified them for this duty, but insensibly exorcised a 
wholesome and material control over the decisions of tli^ district moonsifFs themselves, who 
feel that each of their decrees is liable to be revised by a well educated native skilled in the 
law; and this Court dwelt on the high political importance of requiring this standard of 
qualification from the sudder anieens, as the best means of evincing the sincerity of Govern- 
ment in maintaining inviolate the solemn pledne to insure to the natives of India the enjoy- 
ment of their laws and religious usages which was given to the people in the fundamental 
enactments of the Madras co<lc. * 

43. Provided tliat this most important qitalification for the office of sudder ameen is 
strictly maintained, and none can be promoted to that office bnt such as obtain a certificate 
os Jaw officer from the college, the Court are of opinion that the Casee-ool-Coozat, and one 
moftce relieved from the duty of giving futwas, by the abolition of the Mahomedaii criminal 
law, with two pundits in this court, will suffice for expounding tlie naiivo law in all cases 
whatever arising in flic various courts under this presidency, superior to that of sudder 
amcen. The situation of the second mooftee in tips court may be abolished on a vacancy, 
or on his removal as a sudder ameen. 

44. The remaining law officers in the provinces will amount to 38 *. Of thwe two will 
either bo promoted to the office of native judge in the southern division of Arcot and 
Guntoor respectively, or will succeed to the vacancies caused in the establiHiment of this 
court by these offices being filled from it ; and the remaining 36 it is proposed to employ 
as sudder ameens, on a salary of rupees 150 jht mensem, as entered in the foregoing 
estimate, with the addition of fees on the civil suits they may decide, to be raised from 
their present limit oi‘ rupees 750 to rupees 3,000, ns before suggested 

45. 'Die proposed fixed salary will augment that of the ziliali pundits 10 rupees, but it will 
diminish that of nine amongst the zillali eszees, to the extent ol rupees 7|, and that of three 
of them to the extent of GO rupees ; that of the four provincial raooftces to the extent of 1 12j^ 
rupees, and that of the |)rovincial cazt*t‘s and sudder mooftee to the extent of 200riipecn} per 
mensem. But when it is considered that two of the provincial court cazees (very old men 
from llcii^al) have recendy applied for superannuation pensions, that two of the other 
highest paid law officx'rs may be selected for the situation of native judge, and that the fees 
on civil suits of an augmented value-, to be. decided by the suddei' ameens, cannot fail to be 
considerable, tliere does not appear to bo any groinul to fear that the aggregate allowance 
proposed for these officers, as sudder ameens, will fall below those hitherto received by 
tlioin as law uffiem’s. If in any c.ise it should, it is submitted that the present incumbents 
be allowed to draw the dilFerence, us an extra personal allowance continued to them alone. 

46. lender this arrangement the class of law students at the college might be gradually 
reduced to five |HM’sons; and those who are qualified there might liereafter be selected to 
fill vacancies in the office of sudder ameen. 

47. The Court have drawn out the annexed list of the native establishment to be attached 
to the seven new judges of ap[)cal and circuit, which exceeds that of the present four pro- 
vincial courts to be reduced, by tlio small sum of rupt*e^84 per annum, as shown in the 
foregoing i stimate. But iiotwiilistanding the retention of seven of the registrars as assistants 
to the judges of circuit, on the uugniented allowances proposed, and the addition of two new 
native judges as directeti by Government, the net reduction under the arrangements sub- 
mitted by this Court, will, as shown in the foregoing eBiimale, eventually exceed the 
estimate of the Bengal Committee by rupees 5,110 per annum. 

48. To the foregoing ivview of the ciiaiiges contemplated, and statement of the saving 
estimated as eventually to result from them, tho Ck>urt arc bound to add the expression of 
their apprehension, that the reforms proposed will, as foreseen by Governtneni, vastly increase 
the labours and correspondence of this Court. I'hc i-eduction of Uie fonner zillah into 
auxiliary and native courts, which has already partially been carried into elFect, is a mere 
change of name in the local agency, and a diminution of expenditure for the administration 
of jusljce. It can neither reduce the numb(>r of crimes nor of law suits in tbe provinces ; 
and the same quantity of business remaiiKS to be done, by «n agency less competent and 
more corrupt than tliat formerly employed. Instead of relieving the superintending authority 
at the presidency, as seems to have been imagined by the Finance Committee in Bengal, 
this alteration in the local agency, from the increased errorsof its greater inexperience, and 



‘ 12 in the four provincial coorta 
24 in the twelve zillah courts. 

2 in Guntoor. 
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greats liabllH/ to Ideal iii0uenee» partiality and abtise, fdll eoiviid^bly augment tbe 
duties of due Court lliese changes are now ^ropoied to be carried stilllTorthei'y end nadye 
agency^ is aroot to he eubetituted for much of the mOet imnprtant remaining ’BSoropelm . 
authority hitherto devoted ior the last 80 years^ to the local adaunistratiouj^ juetioe. 

49. Under rach cirenmetances it is evidently of the highest importanoo to tha duo adminis- 
tradon of justice tp the people, to strengthen rathpr than diminiah the •Vf)eriAtpnding ooarl« 
on t1)e cflEtcienpy of whose control the success of these rol^rms essential)^ dej^nds. The 
Court remark that it is not coniomplated to withdraw from them the aid of a third judge, 
until.a vocancy^oecurs ** after tlie system has come fairl;)r into operation.’* But overwhelmed 
as they expect to he by the vast accession of appeals and increased correspondence respecting 
criminal trials and other miscellaneous matter likely to accrue from these new arrangements, 
they take this occasion to suggest such a change in the authority of the judges composing 
the court, as appears most likely to facilitate the administration of justice, under the 
diffioulties to be foreseen, for which it seems only*prudent beforehand to provide. 

50. The Court accordingly submit, that, as in Bengal, any single judge of the Sadder 
and Foujdarry Adawlut be competent to hold a court to pass orders, (iecrees, and sentences, 
and to exercise ail the powers now vested in two or more judges of tht^ courts respectively, 
subject to the following restrictions: 

Fil<Bt.»That in criminal trials, involving a sentence of death, no sentence siiall be passed 
* except by two concurnng judges, 

, Secondly. — That no single judge be competent to reverse or alter any order, decision 

decn^e, or sentence previously passed by one or more judges of tlie same court 

Thirdly.-al'hat a single judge sitting alone, when df opinion that tlic decision,* order, or 
decree of any lower civil court, broflght before the Sudder Adawlut, should be reversed or 
, altered, or when he does not concur with the judge of circuit os to the conviction of a prisoner, 
in a trial of which the record may be submitted to tlie Foujdarry Adawlut, or in the opinion 
submitted by the judge of circuit, on any otlier criminal trial, respecting which a reference 
may be made by letter or otherwise, to that court, do not pass any decision until one or 
more of the other judges can sit on the question. 


51. Drafts of Regulations founded on the above suggestions are under preparation, and 
will be submitted to Government so soon as the orders of the Right Honourable the 
Governor in Council on these proceedings may be commimioated to this Court 
Ordered accordingly that extracts from the proceeding be submitted for the orders of 
the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, through the secretary to Government in the 
Judicial department. * 


Estimated Expense of the Establishment proposed for the Judge of Appeal and Circuit* 


1 Sheristadar -------- 

1 Head writer - -- -- -- - 

2 Writers (each 20 pagodas a month) - - - - 

2 Native writers (each 10 pagodas a month) - - - 

2 Translators (each 100 rupees a month) - - - 

12 Peons - -- -- -- -- 

1 Chobdar - -- -- -- - 

1 DqfTadar - -- -- -- - 

1 Moochee - -- -- -- - 

1 Musaljee - - 

1 Sweeper - - • ? 

^Total per month - Ih. 



5,390 V 
12 


94,680 
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Cmrt EstahliaJment for the Katwe Judges. 


Ms. 


1 SheriBiadar . . . 

1 Record keeper - - - 

A Ghomastahs - - . 

1 Moonahee ... 

2 AdminiBtrators of oaths - 

4 Dalaycts . . . 

1 Duffi^ar ... 

10 Peons - - - - 

1 Siiroff . - . - 

1 Hosalzee ... 

1 Persian inkmaker - 
1 Sweei)er . - - 

1 (iovernment vakeel - 
1 Nazir . . - - 


35 

25 

54 

28 

14 

20 

16 

41 

10 

4 

3 

3 

K 

21 


a. 


8 - 
« - 


.31 in number. 

— Jail Sstablishnient 

J .Tailor ...... 

1 Native doctor . . - - - 

2 Dnffiulars - . . . - 

20 Peons ...... 


12 - 

8 - - 

10 - - 

80 - - 


Rs. 


393 - - 


III. 

(21.) Proceedings 
of Madras Court of 
Suddor Adavrlut ; 
19 Oct. 1830. 


The Right Honourable the Governor in Council approves of the arrangement of the Resolution 
cii’cuitSj as suggested in the second paragraph of tlie proceedings of the Sudder and thereon. 
Foujdany Aduwlut, above recorded. 

The Right Honourable th(j Governor in Coimcil approves and resolves to adopt the 
scvci’id suggestions suhiuitted in tlie paragraplis of the Court’s proceedings which are noted 
in the inaigin, but desires that it may be provided that whenever a new jiidge of circuit, n, 13, 14, 15, ItJ, 
shall consider the dismissal of a head of tolook jtolice, or other nativ(‘. jxdice officer to be 17, 19, 20, 22, 23, 
ncc(*ssary, Ii^ sliall make known the same to the magistrate iu tlu^ tirst instan(!e, andcom- 25, 2 k, 29, 35, 37, 
mnnicato Ihe grounds of his opinion to that officer, wdio will then he required to give iinme- ‘i'h 44, 45, 4(1, 
diate oti'cct, in his own iiaine, to the course of proceedings pointed out by the judge of circuit ^ 

'riie amount of suits cognizable by district moonsifls being raised to 1,000 nipces, the 
Suddor Addawlut will he j»le!is«'d to iutroduw into the. iie.w Regulations cither of llu* pro. 

^ isinn.s referred to at the conclusion of the 38th paragmph of tJieir proceedings as lliey 
may deem most <;x}>cdiont. 

Tl«o KiglR Honourahlc the Governor in Council is pleased to rcstdvo tliat Severam'sastry 
and Vakt‘o-oo-dcen-Maln)med Khan sliall l>o ajipointed native jwlges at Guntoor and in 
the southern division of Arcot respectively. 

The estahli.slimeni.s proposed for tlie new judges of apyioal and circuit, and for the courts 
of the native judges, lU’C sanctioned, as detailed in the listo wJiich accom|mnied the Court's 
proceedings. 

The Sudder ami Foujdarry Adawlut, will lie pleased to prepare and submit with all 
practicable expedition drails of such Regulations us may l>e nccessar}' to give effect to the 
arrangement now sanctioned, and of any circular orders which may re(|iiire to he adch’csaeil 
to the courts in the provinces, for their information and guidance on the occasion of tlu> 
commencemciit of tlie now system. 


T><4ior from Ma- 
dj'jH Guvcrniiiciit 


(Enclosure.) 

LETTER from the Secretary to the Madras Government to the Judges of the Sudder and 

Foujdany Adawlut at Madras; dated 2d Novemher 1S30. Sudder Fon'ffi 

Aduwlut ; 

I AM directed by tlio Right Honourable the Governor in Council, to acknowledge the 2d Nov. 1830. 
receipt of your n^gistrar’s letter of the IStli ult,, and to transmit for your information and 
guidance, tlie accompanying extract from the minutes of consultation under this date. 


I have, &c. 

(signed; Jf, Chamier, 

Socretaiy to Government. 
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III. 


CalcQtta 
Civil Finance 
Committee. 


Political Kesiden- 
cies and Agencies. 


(22.) — Extract LETTER from tlu* Oal-otdta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor- 
general in Council at Bengal, dated 12th July 1S3(). 

1. It only remains for us to stJih*, as hritilly as the subject will pennit, the amount of the 
redaction wliich the ITonoumble (.‘ourt's orders render it necessary to make, and the mode 
by which the object may in our judgment be best a(‘eom}>lished. On one point we would 
premise a few w'ordwS. It will be seen hereafter that in the J udiciol and Revenue branches, 
the arrangements w(! projHise arc founded mainly on the principle of substituting native 
for European agency' in the iMuirts of jiriiiiary jurisdiction, and in the conduct of details. 
'J'he exj)odi<-ni of jicting n|Ktti tliis jirinciple, we arc happy to lielieve, is now generally 
admitted ; and ociR-nciu-n liiiving .shown that in no other way mn the charges of the ad- 
ministration bo kept within inoilemie bounds, a regaixl for economy would alone suggest 
the ]>olicy of gradually rai.sing the functions and enlarging tlie eniolumcntB of our native 
follow subjects, ovon if tliei-e were no bigher cousidtTatioas to induce the adoption t,»f the 
moasuiii. Hut as, on tlio one hand, we do not ex]>ect that till the arrangements we shall 
now venture to .siigoe-st can bo immediately etfccted, .so, on the other, we would by no 
means be understootl to rest ujwm those un'angeinents, as if tljoy carried the above prin- 
ciple to its fullest poHsibh' extent. All autliorities at Fort St. George are, we understand, 
united in opinion that an entire suceeas has folhiwiid the plan of giving enlarged powers 
and better pay to Hit' district mouiisitfs ; and altliough, in the permanently settled districts 
of Bengal, where unfortunately nothing is .settled and little is known but the goveniment 
asaessmimt, }ioculiar tlifliculties may ]»resent themselves, we see no reason to think tliat 
the same eonsequenc(‘« will not follow from tJie same mcnsui’e : nor can we doubt that at 
all the pmiidencics tlu* above-numtioned principle may, at no distant ]K>riod, be much 
more extensively a])plied. 

28. But Jtfb<*r all, until w'O have secured a clear surplus applicable to the payment of 
debt, the main rpicstion must always he, w'hat of the exisLiug establi.shnient8 can be spared 
with the lejist iiieonvenieiice. 

2f). Proceeding on this i>riuciple, and ado])ting the summary mode of revision with which 
we have resolved bj commence, it seems to us that the following savings might be made 
with little or no sacrifice of efficiency. 

30. In sevci*al establishments, additions have been mtule which arc inilividuaJly of little 
moment, yet which tell iin|K)rtantly in the aggi'ogatc. In regard to these, it is impossible 
for us now to enti‘j' on a debiiled exjiositiou ; hut in tlie present condition of tine, finances, 
it is reasonable to exjicet that the heads of oflices will, in imuiy wise.s, find it (juite j)rttc- 
ticable to do w'ith the same establi-shmeut, or at least vlth an establishment of the same 
cx}jeTi.se, Jis that wliich sufficed in a di.scrotion being given to them, to distribute 

the amount allowoil as they may judge liest. subjeid only to such rcsti'ictions as we i>roposed 
in the case of copyists, vi>5. tliat tliere should be an average and a rnaximunf*h)f pay not to 
be excGcdod j and we would respectfully submit to your Lordsliip, that it would liave an 
excellent effect if you wore pleased to in-stiniet your jirivate seenstary to revise ids own 
establishment on this pi'inciple. 

32. In entering upon the, consideration of this brunch of the civil establishments, we are 
abundantly Bonsililo of the peculiar reserve with which it lH;ln)Vt!.s us to tieclaro onr senti- 
ments. But it is not the K*ss UHcessaiy to submit wluil lias occurretl to us ; and it must 
bo superfluous to adrl to tlie bulk of this ivjiort by any lengtlieneil exjJanation of the 
grounds of onr upiuion.s, or by any stmlied clisavowal of flogmatism in nudntairiiug them. 

33. tSuppo.siiig tliat we are not to exercise a minute interference with the internal ad- 
ministration of foreign Rtab*s, wc should imagini'that there.sidonta n,t Bydrabml, Gwalior, 
and !Nagpore, might do with one assistant. 

34. At Lucknow, where the iicct^ity of interfering is jierhaps most urgent, and the 
right t<> intorfen* is clearest, the residtmt has Tn> more than one a.sHistaut. 

35. If this prineiide be adojited, there will result the following saving ; 


Gwalior, 2d Assistant 
Nagpore ditto 
Militaiy Assistant - 
Hydrabod, 2d Assistant 
extra ditto 


600 

600 

478 

674 

883 


2,635 

12 


Pet Annum - • 8, Be, 81,620 


36. At Indore, the reddent being also opium agent, and having, we believe, a great maiiT 
people to deal with, will require more assistance ; but he might, we should think, do with 
two, and spare the third and extm assistants Hence a ftirther saving of Be, 10,038. 

37. The assistants at Delhi being available for general jairposes in all the adjoining dis- 
tricts, any decision regarfling them will better be taken when the establishment of 
covenanted officers is generally revised. 

38. But of the political agents under Delhi, w© should doubt wliether that at Jy^re 
should be maintained, unless the Government of that State bo desirous of having the Mvioe 

of 
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of a Britisli officer, and be willing to pay for it, aa the Bhnrtjjore State now does for the — 

agent with it. We niight thus effect a Bjwing <rf“ Rs. 45,443. III. 

39. We are also disposed to think that the jMditical agent at Loodiana might be spared ; 
one jigent ought a})parently ti> sufficcj for all purposes connected witli the wuntry to the 

north-west of the Delhi territory, on this side the Sutleoj, as weil as for the adjustment Comnuttw on Civil 
of any questions arising between us and Kunjeet Sing that would not better be immediately 
taken up by the rcisident at Delhi. It is remarked indeed, by the Court of Directors,* i2!^ly 1830 
that this chieftain, with whom we have no resident, is the one with whom matters stand * ri x i. «« « . 
on the most satisfiictor^; footing. , 18^*** 

40. From the- discontinuanot^ of the Loodiana office, a saving would result of Ra, 12,898. * 

41. Further, it apjmrs to be questionable wbethcr the advantages of having separate 
agents at Oodupore mid Sirowee ai*e comriien.surato with the exjiensc, Ms. 70, .'>()() ; and with 
this iinpimsion, we submit to your Ltirdship in Council the expedieiu;y t»f discontinuing 
those offices. 

42. Under the Malwa residency, your Lordaliip has already abolished the agencies of 
Kantlml and Baugeer, and tliat of BojMiwur ; and if the priiicijilc of consolidation and 
retrenchment could be canied further with advantage, w-e presmne it would liave been 
done. In such coses it is not easy to say wliat officers must be einfiloyed, until the ques- 
tion of interference or non-interference be definitively stjttled. But it has doubtless already 
occurred to your Lfjrdship in Council, that the mere f»u;t that the agimts are busy is no 
proof that they are wanted ; had we one with eveiy |)etty chief, or in every village, they 
would probably find or make business. The cxfKjtlienty of retaining the deta(;hed jier- 
gunnahs that ai'e under the agent of Nimar, seems to be imrticularly deserving of imiuiry ; 
mid also, whether the tiuties of that officjer, with or without the revenue management of 
those pergunnalLs, might not be undertaken by the authorities in Candeish. 

43. Wt5 have already in a. separate letter submitted to Uuveniment the question, how 
far it is necessary or expedient to maintain the irregular troops employed in tlmt part of 
India at the cliiu-ge of the Britisli Oovominent. 

44. Of the provincial battalions, three, have already been disbainled ; the resolution to 
disluind another has licen taken ; and the exjMidieney of maintaining the others will Ije 
Hcpirately considered with reference t«» the nulitar 3 ' force which they have been, jiartly at 
least, iiitoiuled to suporsede. In the mean time, we venture to assume it as certain, that 
the charge will, at leiist, bo brought <1 owti to the standard of 1823, and tliis with a full 
provision fi>r any burkundaze-s that may be liin*#! to replao* the provincials. Hence a 
saving of Jis. H,1 1,22(», aenording to the auditor’s book, and of Jia. 6,36,071, according to 
the receipts and disbursements of 1827 -28. 

52. The me-resse in the establishiiienfs for ndraiaistering justie-<^ in the- interior of the Judicial Depart- 
country, arises, it will be jierceived, chiefly from tiie appointment of mi additional judge of ment. 
circuit, the establislnne-nt of a zillah court, at Futtehjiore, and the crt‘ation of various magis- 
tracies fonma-ly comhiueil with tlie offict' of civil judge; much too of the inci’ease which 
has been made in the, llov<mue «iei)artmeut would appeal' to liave licen suggested with a 
view to objects proiK'i’ly lielonging to the Judicial dejiortmcnt ; and it appears to us cleai* 
that the revenue establishments may Ik; made most importantly to subserve to purposes of 
police. Indeed, in this country, thi' tw'O dejKnrtments can scarcely lie considered apart ; 
an<l we shall now proceed to revise tlu* establishments of botli jointly. Considerable ns the 
iuci'ense has been, both in the judicial am) revenue establishments, it seems to us certain 
that without some change of system the- former w’ill be -still further enlarged- From all 
qiiai*ters theni is a cry that airoars of imsiness are accumuktiug, aiul that justice is denied 
or delayed. Accordingly, though insolvency be .staring us in the face, yet within these few 
weeks a magistrate ha.s U^en n.j»j>oiiite<l to Juanpore ; and the colhi'tm-ship of Beerbhooui, 
which, looking only to iweiiue jnirposes, we should et'rtaiiily have proposed to abolish, lias 
had the magistracy united to it, \Ve have little doubt, indeed, that if thts existing system 
be maintained, (Jovemment will soon Im; under the noce.s.sity of appointing a sepai'ate magis- 
trate to every district of the provijices of Bengal, Beliar, UrLssa, and Benares, and that tho 
civil courts will yet fall to satisfy the just claim-s of the peoph; for prompt and efficient 
administration of justice. A.SNuniing tlieu that a elijuigc' must l»e made, and that the prin- 
ciples of such change shall be tho substitution as far as safely jmicticablo of native for 
£ui' 0 }iean agimcy ; there w ill remain the (juestioii, how that priucijile i.s best to be applied. 

Ongromuls whieh we li.-n'c brieHy stab^d in oiu* rejiort relative to tlm establisliinent of Fort Appendix (20.) 

St. George, and on which, a.s tluy appear to be now generally admitted, W'c need not enlarge, 
it seems to us tliat the first step shuulil be to enlarge the powers of the native judges ; 
ultimately, we are oi' opinion, the primary jurisdiction in all civil cases oiiglit to be confided 
to them ; the main business of the Euroja'an judges lading to see that there is no failure of 
justice through tlieir neglect or corruption, and their interference in individual e-Hses, wliether 
by appeal or otlujrwise, being limited to what is requisite for this purpose. In the criminal 
department, also, W'e liave no doubt that the native- judges niight be extensively eiufdoyed 
with general advantage ; tho Kuropeaii <»fficer seeing in nJl serious cases that the orders 
passed had nothing unjust and improper (»ii the face of them, iM'fore lliey w ere CiU’ried inbi 
execution : and both in that department, ami in the isdice, tho ipiautity of Imsiness might, 
we conceive, be very considerably abridged, and the cause of the j»eop]e promoted, if the 
wishe.9 of the t;onimunity wore more consulted in regard b> the iliswvery and punishment of 
minor offences, rursuing these principles, we are jiersuaded that the efficient administra- 
tion of civil and ciiminal justice might be fully providisl for, not only without any increase, 
but with some diminution in the number of £ui*opean district judges, and that the interven- 
tion of an appellate court between those judges and the Sudder Coui-t might be wholly 
(446.) e e 2 dispensed 
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(lisj^ensed with ; ultimately, indeed, it may not be too much to expect that one European 
court will suffice for several <listricts, hut the oluinge must of course be effected giudimlly 
It np]iears to us to be very desirable to separate, far ns pofaible, the magisterial 
and judicial functions ; the principle, therefore, of the arrangements which have alreiidy with 
thi.s'view been udo]>ted more or less extensively, at all the presidencies, has our full cou- 
curroncti ; and wo ju'csumo, that whei*ever the ojffice of district judge is separated from that 
of magistrate, the. expediency of relieving the latter from much of the duty which magis- 
trates in Bengtil are now rc<juii‘cd to peifonn os criminal judges, will be recognised. 

54. It n'luains to consider whether the office of magistrate shall be generally united with 
tlait of collectu!!’ ; or whether, keiiping them distinct, we shaH endeavour to diminish aud 
prevent the increase of the public cliMges, by reducing the number and pay of the officers 
employed. 

55. Now, as far os the m^stratc.^ arc concerned, looking to the extent and reputed 
population of the several districts, we see no reason to think that any of the existing 
offices could be expediently abolished without providing another similarly superintended by 
an European functionary. For anxious us we are to see natives employed in offices of im- 
portance and liberal emolument, it would not, we conceive, be prudent, for the present at 
least, to place them in situations to which there belongs any large disci'etionaiy authority ; 
and the luagisterijil functions must therefore, we think, bo for the moat part confined to 
European officers, so long as our scheme of civil administration partakes so largely os it 
now does, of the spirit of a despotic imd military goveimnent. 

56. In the districts in which the government revenue is not yet fixed in perpetuity, the 
some cousidei'ations would prevent us from suggesting any considci'able reduction in the 
number of collector's ; since in such districts rnucli must be left to the discretion of those 
officers, and that discretion can bo properly exorcised only by one posse-ssing miirirto local 
knowledge. 

67. In tire Lower Provinces, indeed, as fiir as the mere matter of collection is concerned, 
a native tehsildiir might, wc think, in many districts take the place of the lilurojtcan officer : 
and when ihe judicial establishment shall he strengthened and reformed, by enlarging tlic 
powers of the native courts, and duly rtiguhiting those of the European judges, it will not, 
wc conceive, be necessary to eoutiuuc to collectors in those provinct's tlu* judicial powers 
which they now exercise ; still, however, there would remain some, duties wliiiii it miglit 
not be altogether .safe to confide to natives, excepting under the immediate control of an 
European officer : aud ewn in tlio Lower Provinces we slmiild antic'ipato coiJsidcrablo 
advantage from the union of revenue and magisterial function.s. 

58. Agaijist this arrangement we have os yet heard oidy onc' matcjrial objection, not 
founded on a iniseonception of the positicai in which Oovernmcuit and its revenue oflicjcrs 
stand towards the ]ieople ; vi:s,, that it will no longer be possible for Government to find 
employment for indolent or ignorant men, witlmut greater public iucoiuenicnw' tban i.s 
now e.xpeiiencod from ifio a])])ointment of an iMcom])etent collector. Put tins i.s an argu- 
ment which, at th<j present monieut especially, it must be unnccessar}' for us seriously to 
anaM'or. 

59. In the unsettled liLstriets, wo consider the ])i’Oposcd union of duties to bo recom- 
mended by tlie strongest i)o.s8ible considerations, tlie me:u»ure bt'ing indeed in our judg- 
ment quite indiKpensuble U) tbe efficiency of cither depirtmeiit. Welni.st it is not nece.s- 
sary to enter into any detailed explanation of the grounds on which we hold this ojanion, 
the Supreme Government Imving itself in many in.stance.H admitted Ihe princijde. and the 
arrangements adopted at Madras and Bombay, after the fullest discussion, being founded 
upon it. We should indeed do little more tlaui repeat arguments already doubtleas fiiimliar 
to yom* Lordship in CoumaJ, tiiose e.s|)eciallj so frequently urp?d by the late Sir Thomas 
Mujiro; and referring to the pxqjers ali'eady on record, iu which the mattcu’ is discussed, 
Ave venture, with this general det'laraiion of our views, to assume., that if ihe iiniun of the 
offices (jf collector and magistrate bean economical iirraDge,meTit, it is one which ought f)n 
other grounds also to be adojited. 

60. Now it apjMtuj's to us, that by adopting .such ;in arrangement, a large saving of 

exjiensc! maA'be effected, sev^eraJ magistracies may be .abolished, and the niuAlier of jwlges 
•alsct may be dimiuished. We assume, as already intimated, that European agenev is never 
to be employed beyond what the neevssity (ff the case, may justify ; tliat the ]irojK'r func- 
tion of the covenanted chil seTvants of the Government is omtrol and direction, n(jt 
ex(!tajiion ; that details arc a.s fiir jus possible to be left to thi; natives, ami Uiut we. are never 
to waste our labour in atterapting’to do tbe l)usiness of the country whcii wo. c.'in succfjcd 
ill causing it to l»e done us well or better by tbo pefjplc themselves. We also assiniu' tli.it 
the inteority of the liead native officers shall be setmi'cd by Jidequate pay and well-defined 
rcsj)on.sibillty. By tijis system we ate satisfied thiit the burthen of the collectors' duties 
may bo so redm^ed as to leave them ample leisure for <lio.^'e of the magistracy, if the latter 
be jrt'OjxTly regidated. Further, it appears to us, that if the district judges la*. rcliev('d from 
magisterial fum;tions, and from the cognizance of original civil suits, and that of the less 
important criminal their authority may be so tar exfirnded as not only wholly to 

.supersede the neccssit}^ of niaintaiiiing the courts of apjtcal. but a.s to enable Goveniment 
to relieve tin; revenue commissioners from tbe duty of Indding tlie .sessiems excefit in sj>ecin] 
••asrs ; and if the ordinary duties of those eoffimissioners be restricte<l to tluit of <*o]jtroll., 
ing Ihe magistrates ami coUectors, tboir number may certainly be reduced without any 
sacrifice t)f efficiency. 

61. With the above views, we beg leave to submit a Schedule of the establislraieuts of 
covenanted civil Ber>'anta, by which we would propose that the administration of the Regu- 
lation 
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lation provinces, and of the Delhi territory, shoitlrl be condneted. The Ceded Ten-itories 

<m the Nerbudda, and our more recent acquisitions, we shall her<*,after separately consider, HI. 

If the plan iwjcording to which the Schetlule has been prepared is ado[>ted, a saving will 

bo effecU'd in the ofliees now superintended by <!ovenanted civil servants tt» tbt' extent of 

Mu. 10,20,}H0, independently of the courts of appeal, from the abolition of wljicli a further Committee on Civil 

saving of A>. (!, 73.000 wilt m,.dt ’ 

02. The lost measure would render it necessary either to have an additional Sudder 12 tfuly 1830 
Court, or to add to the establisliment of the present court. The latter anangeiiwnt, we Court of Sudder 
think, is decidedly preferable, so hmg at least as there shall be no cliange in the eon- Dfwannj and 
stitution of the Oov(;rninent; and although we see reason to think that ^t may be found Foujdarry Adaw- 
practicable to make a reduction in the expenses of the Sudder Board, and Board of hit. 

Customs, Salt, and Opium, suibcieiit to meet the increase in the Sudder Court, wo deem 

it prudent and proper at present to alhnv i 70,000 Ma. on that account. 

03. We have alremly, in our Uoport itdative to Madras, recommended the abolition of llogistrarsofZillah 
tlu! office of registnirs, pcrsutulcd that it is in the last degree objectionable to employ under Courts. 

that name very young men as jud;ws, aettording to the system now fuUowoil. We Iiave 
not overlooked the reasons that might be urged agaimst the proposition, on the assumption 
th.'it the registrars were employed as ministerial officers in conformity with the principles 
of the code of 1703. We admit that registrars might be very useful to the jmlges in 
seeing that all prescribed forms are observed, anti especially the essential rule wliich 
rti (Hires that parties shall be brought distinctly to issue, in superintending the execution 
of onlers and decret's, in makiiig local inquiries, in preserving the reconls, in inquiring 
inf-o anti r(‘iM)rting upon a variety of matters that will otherwise occupy much tif thtj 
jndgtss’ time. They might also, p.srhaps, be empltyed in lulvocjiting pauper suits, and con- 
tlucting the suits of the great panjx'r, Coverninent. In sointi cases, loo, it might he atlvan- 
(ageous to direct ilumi to sit with the chie.f native judg<‘s as witnesses and rc|K»rters of 
tlieir proceedings, and gcnuTally tluy luiglit Ik* useful as the staff or secretaries of the 
judges, being also availalde for occjjsional vacancies in (dber departnusuts. 

(i k These objects, however, are n«)t of tlu^ highest inipoTtance. It is clearly more, neces- 
H.iry the eolleetors and magistr!il.e.H slmitld have the aid of assisttmts of some stamling, 
lhau that judges sljoubl have r<'gistrars. Such nasistauts, in the unsettled countries ejspf'- 
eially. or in tlc! Tnnnagenicnt of the particular estates in distruds permanently settled, will 
hav<‘ th<‘ best possible- trailing for any liiu* <»f <luty tt) ■\vhi«’h they may be destined; mid 
as it seem.s to hi* imiios-.ible to have lioth regi.strars to the <*ourt.s and principal ussisbints 
tiM-olleelors and magi,. trail’s, without inordinately iucre.ising the mini))er of civil servant,s, 
and eonsuming thefunds (hat had hotter Ik* ji[>propriated lothe appointment of a sullicient 
nuniher of rial ive judges adeipialcly paid, weconohide that theofliee of registmr ought to 
1>; ahollshed here as at ]\ladra,s. 

llo. Tlu- ii.itive jiidgo.s of Ileng-il ajipear to he in general under(>aid. The muon.sifls Xniivc Judgi-s. 
osjieeially, being in several disiiiet^ far too numerous, appear in many instances to receive, a 
miserable piltjince,and their (inu’ is often taken up in incree\eeutive duties which a common 
mohurrir might di.v*hin*ge. 'llu’-se defeeUs of tiie .system seem to admit of easy remedy, and 
we doubt not that, with liheral pay, an amjile supply of good native judges will soon beat 
the command of (Jovcrnnieiii. But of coui’se, in tlie application of wlmt we would suggest 
under thishe id, it is espeeially neeessmy to jiroceed gradually and with caution, the general 
scliemo being ke()t steadily in view, and every lit ojijiortunity being ijikcn of /ido|)tmg it, 

/illah by iiillah, witli inodillcations sugge-d-etl by local cireiimstauccs, but no attempt being 
made (o enforce an iinn.dnral uniformity, or to anticipate the existence of fit in-struments. 

(5(i. U ap(»e irs to us tliat tile luitive judges would bo sufficiently remunerated, if upon an 
.average they received Jts. 2, '»()() per annum ; ami a gnidation of em»'lument being desirable, 
inde|>endently of dilferenee.sof function, we would roeonimciid that the highest rate of p.iy 
be lia. ti,()(K), and the lowe-st Jif^. 1,200. 

07. For tbe trial of civil suits of inconsiderable value, it will be nece.ssary to have some 
stationed in the inttwiorof the ilistricts; but it does iiotH|q»e:ir to u.s advi.sahle to carry this 
prineijile so fur ns li.as sometimes hern proj>osed, under tin* notion of giving every one justice 
at his own home ; and this n])iiiion wc hold not on c.)nsiiler.utions of economy alone. The 
great ol»j<'ct, we eoneeive, is to secure the jirompt decision of ca.ses, the settlement of wliich 
can only be exiiected througli the intervention of a court If that be acoraplisbod, and if 
all uiiiii'ce.s.s.ary detention of (lartlcs and witnc.s.st»s be avoided, a moderate distance of the 
court from the re.sidcnce of those engaged in litigation, will not be severely felt. The strength 
of the establishment ought therefore, we think, to be settleil ebiefly with reference to the 
piqiulatioii and wealth of the districts, though extent will also propi-rly form an item in 
the adjustment ; and if the districts of the least extent uml thinnest population Im* divided 
int.o foul- or five divisions, and tlie must jiopnlous .and extensive into eight or nine, there 
will not, we imagine, bi* any just causi* <if eoinplniiit <'n tlie .score of distance. 

tis. (li\ ii suite, in wdiieli any considerjible amount of jjro|H‘rtv niay be at .stake, a.s weU as 
all erimimd oa3e.s ,i‘xcep(ing tho.se of the iiighe.st deseriiitioji), should, for obvious reasons, 
be tried at the Sudder station, uiile.ss wlieiv Iht*. p.arties may [irofer one of tbe pcrguiimili 
e-ourte. It will also jirifbably be found exjiedient to employ the Jicjid n.ativc judges in the 
trial of apjHiuls froui the decisions of the inferior native tribunals : and generally wc may 
observe that, tin* European judge being ebiefly useful for piir]iosi\s of control, the plan of 
ordering new' trials, and of referring cjuses decided by one native judgi* to tbe judgment of 
two or mure, and quecstions of fact to juries, should beudojitfjil as far as possible. But into 
these details it is foreign from our present purpose to cuter; and in submitting the Schedule 
(41)5) e e 3 of 
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of ostablisliment, we do so of course with the full expectation that considerable modifica- 
tions in its sevei^ ])arts may l»e found necessary. 

69. Looking to the reputed superficial and population of the several districts of tliis pre- 
sidency, to the extent of the civil and criniiiial business, as shown in the statements furnished 
by the Sudder Dewanny and Nizaiuut Adawlut, it appears to us that the riiimber of ruitive 
judges will need tt) vary from eight to 1 2. For a few pla(.H}s in Bengal 1 8 may be required, and 
in some of the western districts six may jwssibly suttico. One-third, oj- theifaaboutSjWe sup- 
pose to be employed at the Sadder station; the renminder at convenient i>lacos in the interior 
of the severe! disti’icts; and as far as we can venture to decide on a matter in wluuhsome 
latitude must of com«o be allowed, the wants of the jMiople woul<l be sufficiently provided 
for by the employmeui in the districts mentioned in tlie Schedule * of 415 native judges. 
The scale of emoluments might, we conceive, be advantageously adjusted as follows: 



Where C arc 

WIicK! S arc 

When* 9 are 

Where ic an* 

Whmiianro 

Where 1 6 are 

Where 18 are 


wanted. 

wanted. 

wanted. 

wanted. 

wanted. 

wunted. 

wanted. 

At 6,000 p'an. 

1,— 6,000 

1,— 6,000 

(i,00() 

1,— 6,000 

2,-12,000 

2,-12,000 

3,-18,000 

- 4,800 ditto 

. 


1,— 4,800 

l.~ 4,800 






- 8,000 ditto 

1,— 3.000 

2,— 6,000 

■ IM.Ii l il 

2, 6,(KK) 

2,— 6,(XX> 

3,— {),(XX) 


- 1 (800 ditto 

2,— 3,600 

3,— 5,400 

3,— 5,400 

3.— 5,400 

4,— 7,200 

5,-- 9,(X)0 

6,-10,800 

- 1,200 ditto 

2,— 2,400 

2,— 2,400 

3,— 3,600 

3,— 3,600 

4,— 4,800 

5,— (i,()00 

6,— 7,200 

Total - - 

6,-15,000 

8,-19,800 

9,-22,800 

10,-25.800 

12,— 30, (XX) 

15,-36,000 

18, ..-4,5,000 

Average - 

2,500 

2,475 

2,533 

2,580 

2,500 

2,400 

2,500 


70. If this scale of einolument be adopted, the aggregate j>a.y of the officore in question 
may be stateil at R«. 1 0,. ‘17, 500, being Ms. 3,07,500 1 in excoss of the sums now received 
by the sudder ameens and rnooiisitts in their judicial capaeities, 

71. It lias, we mideretand, lieen proposed to employ a considerably larger miinbcr, and to 
give higher pay ; and it may lie projicr to explain, that in estimating the u^ants of the country 
we have proceeded on the a.ssmnption that the suits m)W summarily diBj)OKed of by the zillah 
judgea and oollectore nns generally such as to admit of etusy detm’inin.Mtion ; it appealing 
that the judge of Jliirdwau decided more than 5,000 such .suits in one \ear. The possibility 
of our requiring a larger establishment ought however to l)e kepi in mind, Jis one of many 
obvious reasons for c«,iTying our proposals of retrenchment iLscwbere beyond the immediate 
neccnssity of the case. The. suJaries above detailed have been adopted by us, after a careful 
consideration of jirices anti the wages of l:ibonr, with reftirtmtjo to the duties on winch we 
supjKiae the native judges t.o be immediately employcrl. If bereafter they slmll take the 
place of zillah judges, or if the importaiiC'3 of their functions shall be otherwise maUTially 
enlarged, it will of couree be right to reconsider their claims to increa.sed oinohmients. 

72. AVe shall separately report on the native establishments in the Revenut'- and Police 
departments. At present wo shall only remark thtit it seems to us to be of the liighest 
importance that the collectors, those in the unsettled ilistriets espocially, shouhl liavc 
cfiicicnt servants, and that for this purpo.He their heiwl men should, a.s at Mtulms, la* libe- 
rally paid. This is equally desirable wlietlii-r collectors aj t* to be magistrates or not ; but 
it will certainly beyond any other measure teinl to romo\ e all the ililficultie.s wdiich are 
likely to oppose the plan of uniting tlie. tw’o offices ; for a good slieristtidar and a well- 
ordered system of record will render the collectors superintiendenee comparatively Gnmy. 

73. The pay of our tchsildars may, wo see reason to think, I as so regulated as to pro- 
vide a fund for tlie increaae we should propose to the sheristathirs ; and if, as is desirable on 
grounds often and unaiiswenibly urged by Sir Thomas Munro, the former have the charge 
of the police within their divisions, wc shall In; able, we hopt*, witliout undue parsimony, 
to effect a certain sJiving in the native e-stablishmeiits. This point, howi'ver, we ] tropo.se 
to consider separately. 

74. Besidtjs the ofee.s mentioned in the Schethile, there is a cominiasloner for the Sun- 
dorbunds ; which ap|)ointment, now' that tin* boundary has been settled, ought i.o cease, and 
the duti<!S be tmnsferi'cd to the collector and salt agent of the 24 Pcignunahs, and the 
other collectors whose districts touch the Bunderbuuds. 

75. The 


• Upper Provinces J29 

Lower ditto - . 2H6 

Tolal 

t Aggregate present allowances of Sadder Ameens and Mounsifis - - 7, .‘10, 000 

Aggregate of proposed allowanees to native Judges .... 10,37,500 


Excess 


3,07,500 
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Vs. The revenue surveyors ougl)t, we think, t«J he reduced and employed merely as r 

topographical surveyors, unless we can satisfy ourselves that their superintendence will HI. 
ensure economy and jujcumey in the fit:ld wojwiirements, which are indisimnwible to any- — 
thing like a real settlement of the ('.ountry. On this subject tlic surveyor-general is under- from^ 

stood to hei preparitig a report, and we siudl resei-ve it, therefore, for future consideration. 

70. The special cominksioucrs, acting under Hc‘gulation III. 182S, must ofcouraebe BenSS* 
considered as holding temporary and contingent appointments. If they do nothing that 12 ;^iy*i83o. 
could not be done by the fu*<linary courts wpnilly well and cheaply, of course, they should ^ 

(’!©ase ; and however well they may perform their duty, aixd however large may be the 
extent of jwoiX'rty confirmed through tluur judgments to (lovernment or individuals, we 
should be disposetl to think that the estuhlislnneut of a good judicial system would render 
unnecessary any such special tribunals. It is to be observed, however, tliat the duty is 
of a kind which it would bc! rH-thev rash at prescuit to entrust to native judges. We do 
not, theretbre, propose to take credit f<U'aiiy saving under this head ; but we would suggest 
for considerathiu the cxpetliiiucy of eiujiloyhig several of the officers w1k> may have be(M)me 
Kujxeruumorary on the abolition of the offices )iro])osed to be abolished, us commissioners in 
districts whc‘i<‘ there is now no special commission, and in which the quantity of land 
fraudeutly alienated is siiid to bo hirg(;. This suggixstiou would equally apply to Mmlnis 
and Bombay, wheni tin? onani lamls seem to be very extensive. 


(23.) — LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Financie Committ(.‘e to the Governor-general (23.) Letter from 
in Council at Bciujal, dated 14th June 1830. ‘ Committee on 

My Lord, Indian Navy ; 

1. The marine establishment uinhu- the Govcniincnt of Bombay will form the subject 14 Juno J880. 
of our present lleiJort. Acctjrdhig to tin* mctliod hitherto pursued, we furnish a compara- 
tive state.ment of the ordinary and extraordinary disbursements in this department for 

1823-24 and IS2S-20, exhildting an excess of Jls. G,h’2,932, exclusive of steamers, in the 
latter year. We also insert below the charges from 181.5-1 (J to 1828-29, Jind those esti- 
nuited for 1829-30 and 1830-31.* 

2. In subjnitting to your bordslnp in Council our remm'k.s upon this branch of expendi- 
ture, it is not necessary, we, api>rchcnd, to ilescribe tlie .several changes which the Bombay 
marine has uufJ<M gono at diOorojit jwriods, mucli Ie.ss to enbu* into a nairative of the long 
and lionourabl«; public services which they Jiave j»erfbrmed, and which have recently been 
inxirked in a special manner by the privilege eontern^d on the offiejers of taking rank with 
those tjf the U<*yal navy , for these bxpies could not materially lussist the immediate objeedi 
of our iiujuiiy. which is to ti.v tla* «'xleut of maritime force indisjauisably ne(3e.ssury to l>e 
maintained b\ the Tloiiouiiibh* (.'ompauy in the actual circumsttinces of present times, 

3. At an eaijy stng<‘ <>f <^'ur iuvt'stig.aiion we ondeavoun?d to ascertain, in coiLsequencc of 
the <‘t>rres[»oiideiici' on tijo subject wliieli had previously pas.sed between tiie Supreme Go- 
vernment and the ( ioveninnuit of Bonilwiy, whether the exclusive employment of His 
Maji'sty's slii]*s would j>rov«> less ex])ensivc than those of the Indian navy (the designation 
iu>w directed t o Ixi ap])li«*« l to tbr Bombay marine) ; but the atiswer of Rexu'-admii’al Gage 
di«l m>t leail u^ to expect any <Umimition «d* e\|»cuw, suj»]K)sing it necessary to maintain 
a distiiu-t force for the IVrsian Gulf se,rvic<*. As the eoiTe8]»oiule,ii(v. with the admiral ^Hissed 
throngli the medium of the Supreme Goveruineiit, we d<> not eiudose a copy of it on this 
occasion. 

4. Your Lordsliip in Council is aware that the Honourable the Court of Directors, in a 
de.sjKitch iliit(al the 1st of Oel.obi!r, 1827, to tlie Govxsriunent of Bombay, directed that the 
<.istublishmeut ftn* the ludiuii navy should in future consist of twelve viasels : 

1 frigate 


* Statement of the Charges of tho Bombay Marine from 1815-16 to 1830-31. 


YK AK& 

Local Charges. 

STORES. 

TOTAL. 

1815-16 

10,27,502 


10,27,502 

1816-17 

9.53, 69(i 

?3 S| 

9,53,696 

1817-18 

11,28,518 


11,28,518 

1818-19 

10, 92, .593 

. s g 1 , . 

10,92,593 

18l‘J-20 

12,47,649 


12,47,649 

1820-21 

13.38,200 

<« I'S g 

13,38,200 

1821-22 

12,96,344 


12,96,344 

1822-23 

11,45,9.57 

J *^.5 S fe 

11,45,957 

1823-24 , 

10,81,509 

77,830 

11,59,339 

1824-2.) ; 

10,96,507 

77,300 

1 1,80,257 

1825-26 

14,70,228 

68,609 

16,44,615 

1826-27 

14,44,155 

2,71,813 

17,15,968 

1827-28 

18,79,421 

2,62,804 

21,42,225 

1828-29 

16,15,042 

2,07,227 

18,22,269 

ECstimato 1829- 3p 

17,26,000 

1,96,900 ; 

19,22,900 

1880-31 

15,08,700. 

2,22,200 

17,25,900 


(*«•) 


• •4 
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We have not found any iiifonnation on record to enable us to discover the precise reason 
which led the Honoumble Court to order the above scale offeree to be maintained, except 
the one a&signed in their despatch, “to promote the efficiency of the Indian navy neither 
does it appear ou wicord tliat any inefficiency had been experienced, or that any calcula- 
tion of expense was made in reference to the pi*opo.sed scale : upon wunparingthis number 
and class of vessels, however, with the number and class of vessels composing the marine 
■when the despatch in question arrived, a list of whicli we have inserted below,* it will be 
seen by your Lordshi]) in Council that the scale proposed by the Honourabh; Court is mucli 
lai'ger, ami would consequently be much more expensive, than that existing in 1 828. 

5 . In a sub8e<iuent despiitcli, dated the 31 st December 1829, the Honourable Court 
informed the Government of Bombay that, in the present emban-assed state of the finances 
of Indio, they did not feel tlicmselves at liberty to authorize the construction of a 2t-giin 
vessel, and that every expenditure that could be avoided or ])ostponed, without great 
detriment to the service must be abstained fi-om. They further added, “ we conclude that 
the Bengal Govern iiient will have transferred to you the Enterprize steamer, and that the 
Hostings frigate will have been also returned to you ; and we should ho])e that by the atldi- 
tion of this strength the marine will be foimd adequate to discharge all its ordinary duties.” 

6. The superintendont of the Indian navy, Captain Sir Charles Malcolm, has given his 
Opinion that ten vessels is “ the smalhast nuinlier that compossibly be done with, without 
allowing for extra serviiio, or small expeditions against pirates and the Hcrvic(,‘S rotpiireil 
to be performed by these vessels lu-e ahio laid down by him as follows : 

4 vessels to bo in constant circulation, in order to keep up a regular monthly oomniu- 
nication betwetju the Presidency and Bushire, in the Peraiau Gulf. 

1 vessel at Bassadore, for the commodore of the squadron iu tlus Persian Gulf. 

2 vessels at the Presidency, one to be kept ready for any service reejuired, and ilie 
other under repair. 

1 ve.s.sel f<ir the duties (ff the Ilt*d Sea. 

1 vessel to Cruise in the Gulf of Ouich, Cambay, and to the northward. 

1 vessel for tlu? stawice of the Malabar cojist. 

7. With regard to the scale here ]»roposud, we beg to observe, that the employment of 
ships of war dues not scorn necessary for every description of service thus destined for them, 
and that a .slcjamer may iu future supersede the neecs.sity of employing ships of war in the 
ueighbourlmod of Boiubjiy, on most oc<yi.sion.s in which it has hitherto been (iusfcoinary 1<> 
emjiloy thorn ; neither are we aware of any service for a ship f>f war in tlu? Ued Sea, wliieli 
is so pre-ssing as to justily any expen.s^^ on that aeeount ; moi-r'over it may be .safcl^y tissuuu*rl 
that ill those times a vfc.ssol of war may Ik? dispensed with in the Gulfs of C ’uteh or Cambay, 
oil the Malabar eo.-Lit, ami to the northward of Bombay. If the jireseiice of siic'h a M'ssd 
should happen to be waiit(!d for any p,articnlar pur]M)sc, tlio one destinei! uiah*r this j>laii 
“to be at till* Pre.siileney remly f(»r any service required” would be avaiiabl'*. Even, theri/. 
fore, were wr*, retjuired toforiinnir jinlgmcnton the faets frrrjii.slaRl iu Sir Chai’les Malcolm's 
letttir referred to, we must conclude tliat, under the exi.sting limincial exigency, tin* 
strength of the Indian navy ought to lie redmred gi'catly below tin* sbindanl above sp<‘- 
ciilrul ; ami this impreasiou is generally strengthened by the other information wo have 
obtained. 

8. With the view of tussisting our judgment as to the footing on whicli the Indian navy 
should at pre.sent be phiced, we request'd the opinions of Commodore, Sir John Hayes and 
of Captain Uoss of that service, and employed under tlie orders of the Supi eiiie Govern- 
iiieiit ; but these officers intimated their inability to afford satisfactory iu formation, in con- 
seipieiicc of their long absence from the Western side of ludiii. 

9. We also consulted Mr. W. Bruce, fonnerly resident of Bushire, whose long experience 
and local knowledge entitle his opinions to great weight, and we solicit the particular 
notice of your Lonlship in Council to that gentleman’s letter, which accompanied our 
addreas of the 19th of April last to your Lordship in Council, ami a copy of which for the 
convenience of reference is annexed to this Keiiort. 

10. Wc shall, in the first place, advert to that poi*tion of the letter in which the jiolicy of 
altogether witlidrawing our naval force from the Gulf is discussed. On this point wt; confess 
we are not satisfieii that there exists any clear necessity for a minute and constant inter- 
ference with the piratical State.s in question, such as to require the continued employment of 

a luival 


1 frigate (the Hastings) - of 30 guns. 

3 slooi)S - - - each of 24 - 

4 ditto - - - ditto 10 - 

2 ditto - - - ditto 10 - 

2 steamers - - - ditto 6 - 


* List of vessels of war in commission in 1828, exclusive of schooners and smaller vessels : 

4 ships 18 guns. 

1 ditto 12 ditto, 

3 brigs 10 ditto. 
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« mTal foToe upon the duty which tli© Ii^ian navy a intended to perfom ; and if it w«w — 
necesaaiy to provide for an occastond c.nieTprize oii]y> we should be decidedly opposed to Hi* 
the polioy of maintaining for the purpose any other arihed naval, force than that of 
Mijesty's navy ; even indeed for the regular service which the Indian navy is required to 
pemrm, were it now a question whether such an establishment should be created, we CfflBffliuw on 
should be against the measure, and should deem it preferable to look to the navy of England, 
of which 6ne or two large brigs of war would prooably suffice, and over which it would 
not, we presume, be difficult so to arrange that the Governments of India should exercise 
• direct anthonty. As an ultimate object, therefore, the discontinuance of the Indian navy 
ought, we thiuK, to be kept in view ; and the remarks of Mr. Bruoe are wrdl deserving of 
attention in Gonsidering that branch of the question which hinges on the state of affiurs in 
the Gulf. 

11. ^ But at present the Company’s Governroeuts in India have no authority over the 
King's navy, and the actual existence of n large marine establishment at Bombay is an 
important circumstance to be attended to. In that establishment no material change con 
probably be mode witboht reference to England ; even should it there be resolved to die* 
continue tlie measure could not i)e effected otherwise than very gradually, without much 
expense ; and fbr immediate practical purposes the main {mint for consideration seems* to 
be, how far the charges incidental to the establisbmcut can bo curtailed. If the policy of 
withdrawing our naval force from the Gulf appeared to your Lordship in Council to he 
advisable, and the experiment to Bis worthy of trial, our suggestions would resolve them- 
selves into a small comiiass ; for the immediate wants of a naval force at Bombay would 
not, in this case, be much greater than those of other parts of India, and all in excess of 
one ship and one steamer might be deemed supernumerary. As, however, we are not at 
liberty to assume tlrnt your Lordship in Council may adopt this view of the subject, we shall 
proceed on the assumption that some naval force is deemed requisite in the Gulf, and then 
th(‘ degree of force there wanted becomes the real object of inquiry : respecting the system 
and scale on wdiich the Indian navy may require to be maintained, the judgment of your 
Lordshij) in Council will no doubt b(> materially influenced by tlio infonnation jiromised by 
his excellency llear-udmiral Sir E.. Oweu, tlie present naval commander-in-chief, in his 
letter of the 8th uUimo to the Supreme Ouvcrnineiit. 

12. Whether, leaving the Gulf w'ilhout any naval force, the marine establishment of 
Bombay be rediuu'd within the narrow limits above indicated, or whetlier your Lordship in 
Council may lujsitatc to adopt so .sweeping a reduction, we take Itmve to remark that the 
tone in wliirdi the future expectations of the Tiidian navy are mentioned in various docu- 
tu«?nts on the records of that rresideney, wliich are before us, and even the recent clionge 
in its d(;signatioa, are rather to ho regretted as indicating no disposition to diinluish, but 
ratlier a settled purpose of augmenting the luiavy exiiense with wnicb it i.s attended. This 
is a point whicli, in our judgment, deserves the serioii? atlentiou of the authorities botli in 
rndia and in England. 

liJ. With these geiu«ral remarks we proceed to the consideration of the extent of force 
which Mr. Bruco considers sufficient, if any hhould be thought neccBsary in tlie Gulf of 
IVrsiu: he has estimated it at ouo vcssid of 18 guns, and one armed slcuuier, provided the 
resident does not employ them us paclvet.s ; but the constant prcheiicc of a steamer in the 
(Lilf may not be msees^ry ; and us both vessels w^ould require to be relieved i'rom time to 
time by others, this relief in the ease of the stenmer might be difficult from want of an 
adequate number, mul would at all events be very expensive. Wc have therefore to 
ree-ommeud, that one vessel of 1 8 guns be btationed ii^ the Gulf, to be relieved jieriodically 
by another of the Bsuiie class ; for these two vessels will no doubt be found sufficient for 
every ordinary purpose. 

14. The resident at Busbire bus a sobooncr*, we observe, attached to him, and we would * The “ Fly,** 
propose to assign another scliooncr for tlie duty in the Gulf. Thttse vessels, which arc of commanded by a 
a cheap deacrijition, will furnish ample means of communication between the different pirts Native. 

of thc^ulf, and cither of them could be sent on packet duty to Bombay, if necessary, but 
the relief of the vessel of war, and the opportunities of communication aflbrded liy trading 
vessels, w ill probably render the necessity of rare occurrence, llie scliooiier Telica is at 
fircscnt attached to the establishment of the Honourable the Governor ; but since tho 
introduction of steamers on the western side of India, n vessel of the latter description will 
probably be preferred by him on the few occasions in which he 1ms to go to sea, and the 
Telica might be apiiropriated tt> the service above stated. 

15. As the necessity of having a commodore in the Gulf of Persia ceases if the naval 
establishment is nut on the footing here projmsed, we recommend the abolition of that 
appointment. '1 ne office of storekeeper at B:u«sudorc will (dso become unnecessary. 

16. In regard to the state of the piratical powers in the Gulf of Persia,, wo had occasion, 
in our report of the 26th April last, to notice incidentally the rare occurrence of piracy 
within late years iu that quart or; and the trifling nature of the cases which have been 
uocaAionally rejmrted, none of which in reality concern Britisli intcwjsts, serves to confirm 
the notoriety of ffie fact. Tho records of events for a scries of years affords indisputable 
cvUlenco that the practice of piracy upon ships sailmg under British colours has ceased, and 
tliat in respect to the. other vessels it is iniiiiitcly less frequent than at any former period ; 
and hence it scums reasonable to assume that Government may safely reduce its maritime 
strength to a lower degree than fbnuerlr. 
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ehipe iv in Indu., and tliat their eerviceH are procurable, in caeeH ox war or eniezgency, ae 
weU in the Persian Gulf as olaewhere, and that they have always been, in truth, tl>e pre- 
ponderating arm in naval warfare in that quarter. 


18. If the Honourable Company’s Government maintains u force sufficient to see that 
its treaties are observed (and for this the l>cst security is that commanding impression of its 
power whicli now undoubtedly prevails, in consequence of the (Mmvincing proofs which the 
piratical powers in the Gulf have ex|ierienced of its ability to chastise their oftenoes), in that 
cose we think that all is maintained which cmi rensonahly be contended for on the plea of 
political uecossit^: hut if any broader principle is adopted in deciding on the extent 
of naval force which is required ; if a system of policy is pui*sued, for instance, which binds 
np our resj|Kmsibility in all the petty politics of the Arab tribes bordering on the Persian 
Gulf ; or if we undertake to pmvide for the complete pAitection of ovciy one visiting that 
sea, and to call to account every depredator against others as well as against ourselves, ’ 
then even the large number of ships proiH)sed by the Honourable Court to be ixiaintaineil 
may prove inaiifHcient, fiir the sufficiency must of course depend on the nature of the 
objects to which the services of the maritime force arc* to bo directed. The essential object 
of inspiring the pirate states with a salutary aw’e of our j>ower has, as above intimated, been 
attained by operations in which the force ordinarily employed in the Gulf could only be 
expected to take an inconsiderable share; and the necessity of undertaking repcaU'd 
expeditions against those states at a very heavy charge to the Bombay Government, was 
not, we may observe, obviated by the <*xiHtcnc(i of an (>xpcusive marine. The whole tenor 
of ]VIr. Bruce’s letter nilbrds evidence of the existence in the Gulf of that impression of our 
power to which we have alluded ; and the <*.ircumstancc8, recently reported to the Supreme 
Government, which attended the capture of a vessel belonging to Morbut, and the 
restitution of the captured property on the deimind of the resident at Bushire, show that 
this impression continues ns inueli as ever to prevail. But ns the jirevalence of that impres- 
sion is not to be attributed to the .strength of our local ninrinc force, and ns it must operate 
to diminish the risk of our being obliged to have recourse to measures of coercion, it would 
surely be very unreasonable to regard its existence as a ground for maintaining the Indian 
navy on an extensive s(*ale. 

19. As the extent and value of the tnule between India and the Persian Gulf are of 
importance in considering the present question, we insert a Statement thereof, from the 
year 1821-22 to 1827-28 : 


j 

YEAU. 

BENGAL. 

MADRAH, 

BOMBAY. 

lutporte. 

Exportv. 

luii)orta. 

Exports. 

Import*. 

Export*. 

1821-22 

36,26,178 

47,40,902 

92,862 

20,90,821 

33,85,197 

33,59,384 

1822-23 

38,54,718 

34,64,404 

2,24.240 

85,040 

36,79,169 

30,91,782 

1823-24 

24,18,321 

34,15,597 

1,98,144 

54,156 

39,44,529 

41,59,485 

1824-25 

18,19,883 

27,13,344 

26,643 

83,416 

.35,31,303 

37,15,960 

1825-26 

22, 53, .338 

31,47,972 

66,326 

3,67,802 

31,78,411 

43,43,780 

1826-27 

11,56,276 

21,86,601 

8,361 

1,07,009 j 

34,22,128 

41,91,831 

1827-28 

21,27,048 

22,54,434 

17,960 1 

4,25,958 1 

32,05,662 

33,60,175 


20. From the above Statement, it will be observed that tlie average value of the trade 
between Calcutta and the Persian Gulf amounts annually to Jis. 65,96,845; between the 

S »rt8 under the Government, of Fort St. George and those in the Gulf of Persia, to 
s. 549,819; and between Bombay and the Gulf to Jii. 72,24,971. The amount of 
customs levied on the trade in question is small, owing to the exemption from duty which 
is allowed to the most valuable articles of import, such as treasure, jewek, and horses. 
The import and export duty at Calcutta, on an average of tlic above seven years, was 
jHs. 1,05,795; at Madras 46,610, and at Bombay JRa 39,777. The subjoined 
Statement shows what portion of this trade is carried on in English and what in Arab 
iffiips: 


' BENGAL, 
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rl821-22 
4 1822-23 
^ 1823-24 
g- 1824-25 
g 1825-26 
« 1826-27 
.1827-28 

1821-22 
^ 1822-23 
1823-24 
g 1824-25 
3 1825-26 
^ 1826-27 
11827-28 


4 1822-23 
1823-24 
g 1824-25 
^ 1825-26 
PQ 1826-27 
I 1827-28 


AREIVAL8. 

• 

BEPAB'rUREB 

NGLISH. 

AEAlt 

ENGLISH. 

A] 

Tobs. 

Ships. 

Ton*. * 

Ships. 

Tom. 

Ships. 

4,466 

16 

7,770 

15 

0,748 

18 

4,071 

11 

4,800 

10 

4,261 

10 

4,617 

10 

4,331 

6 

1,883 

9 

956 

10 

4,378 

4 

1,752 

7 

505 

11 

4,954 

7 

2,938 

10 

902 

11 

4,547 

17 

6,525 

8 

3,604 

15 

6,256 

9 

.3,958 

14 

2,139 

2 

950 

2 

1,112 

_ 

.3,612 

3 

1,525 

_ 

- 

- 

2,5.30 

3 

895 

8 

1,028 

15 

1,581 

- 

- - - 

1 

305 

28 

125 

4 

1,350 

8 

490 

25 

. - . 

4 

780 

1 

150^ 

-* 

8,964 

4 

1,724 

12 

4,527 

4 

7.665 

4 

1,794 

9 

3,695 

3 

5,086 

8 

3,605 

3 

953 

6 

1,239 

6 

3,1.31 

- 

- . - 

5 

1,28.3 

6 

2,57.3 

3 

1,630 

6 

3,092 

3 

992 

n 

1,757 

3 

5,697 

i 

3 

781 

4 

i 

1,888 

1 


-t- (28.) J^ter.&om 
Coranutiew on 
Indian Navy ; 

— 14 Jane 1830. 


21. In n (lospatoli of th<* 29tU Aujrugt 1821 , the Government of Bombay was informed 
by the Honourable Ooiirt tl»at it was Ici't to its discretion to inainiaiii the marine on a scale 
suited to the wants of the public service, Jind not to incur an unnecessary expense during 
a period of p:cn<^ral peace ; and In accoiriuncc with thih view, \vc think that in a time of 
peact» like the present, the Indian navy may at all events be put on a peace establishment, 
consistently with the security of liritisli interests and Uie preservation of existing tn^aties ; 
and wo accordingly recommend that the miuibcr and class t)f ships of war in commission he 
reducMjd to the following scale, viz. : — 

Two vessels of 1 8 guns for the Gulf of l*ersi.a. 

One vessel of 10 guns, upder repair, or for duty at Bombay. 

One steamer for general duty at Bombay. 

22. In the event of one of the 18-gun vessels requiring any considerable repair, we pre- 
sume that another vessel of the same class can he put into commission in her place, or that 
the vessel of 1 0 guns imiy furnish the relief until the rejiaira are made, suppiwing the relief 
cannot conveniently be postponed. 

23. Ill the above scale we have not provided for the wants of Bengal and Madras, because 
we understand that there is no immediate occasion for vessels of war at those presidencies ; 
but should the want occur, it can be supplied by putting into commission one or more of the 


auditor’s book at Bs'. 25,912 [icr annum, or ai 'Jis. 21,312 beyond the charge incurred, after 
deducting offiix'rs and stores, for the surveying vchhcIs employed by the marine surveyor- 
general of Bengal* ; whereas the difference between the two vessels is only 50 tons, the 
former being 250, and tJie latter 200 tons. We therefore recommend that the complement 
of the Benares he reduced to what is absolutely nceessary for the object of her being 
afloat, and that she be laid up as soon as that object is acctimplished. A similar system of 
exorbitant expenditure is obscrxnhle in the estabiislunent maintained at Bombay for the 
pilot brig Palinurua This vessel in point of tonnage corresponds precisely witli a Bengal 

pilot 


* Expense of a Bengal pilot vessel, exclusive of the chaige of oflic(;rs and stores -- 
One-fourth on account m difference of tonnage - • - ‘ ” 

4,600 

1,150 

And one-third on acoouni of higher wages at Bombay 

• • - - 

5,750 

1,917 


Total - - - 

7,667 
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pilot Tessd, iLiid>exdlusiye of ofBccn, purser, coptain’s clerk; gnd stores, is entered in the 
nnditQr*B book at B». 10,688 per annum, whereas tlie latter (lescription of vessels, exolnsive 
of jiilots and stores, is entered at Bg. 4,600, showing an excess in the former of Mu, 6,388*. 
This comparison, too, holds equally whether wc consider the Pnlinurus to be employed 
as a pilot brig (which she properly is), or us a surveying vessel (which she is understood 
to be occasionally) ; for the some class of ship, and the same complement of men, are now 
used in Bengal for both purposes. As a pilot brig for the Bombay harbour (where there 
is an ample supply of excellent pilot bdkts) she is understood to be totally unneoessaiy, 
except in the monsoon. We recommend, therefore, that this vessel (the Palinurus) be 
annually laid up from the 15tli October to 15th Nay, and that wheu in commission for tlie 
remaining five months she have only such a complement of officers and crew as is consistent 
with the nature of her duties. The employment of one vessel for surveying at Bombay is, 
we think, quite sufficient, especially in reference to the question of expense. 

25. The vessel (Nautilus) which is stationed at Surat for the senior naval officer, we pro- 
pose should be laid up ; for as that officer resides altogether on shore, the expense of a 
vessel for him seems very superfluous, and we find the same opinion expressed in aMinutef 
by Mr. Warden, late member of Council at Bombay : moreover, wc art*, not satisfied that 
any neocssity exists for having a nav^ officer at nil at Surat, but we shall reserve our 
remarks on this point for a subsequent port of this Bepoii;. In our Schedule we have taken 
credit for the sum of Jit. 45,31 6, | the amount of reduction which wo calculate will arise by 
adopting the suggestions contained in this and the preceding paragraph. 

26. In order to exhibit to your Lordship in Council, at one view, the number and descrip- 
tion of slups maintained at Bombay, exclusive of pattnmars and inferior craft, in the present 
and two preexiding years, wc insert the following List, which likewise embraces the scale 
of ships of every description, with the above exception, which are contemplated in this 
Beport to be continued m commission : 

1. Klphinstone 


Comparative Statement of the Expense of the Crews of a Bengal Pilot Brig, and of 
the PahtuiTus. 


l^iujT Bnio 

1 Native Carpenter - 
1 CarijenteriB Mate 
I ^rong 

1 Tindal 

2 Steersmen 

1 Cook for the Euro}K*aiis 
1 ditto for the Natives 
1 Cussaub 
1 Topas 

1 Pilot's Servant 
4 Lascars (able) 

8 ditto (ordinary) 

1 Sail-maker 

The charge for provisions 
averaged during the year 
1828 


20 - 
15 - 
I.*; - 
12 - 
20 ~ 
8 - 
4 - 
8 - 
7 ~ 
7 - 
112 - 
40 

10 - 
105 6 


4 


Total per Mensem 
Or per Annum 


383 6 -1 
4,600 8 G' 


Biao 1'Ai.iNUJivs. 


I Gunner - - - 

1 Carpenter • . . 

4 Qunrter-masU'rs, or Sue- \ 
conies, at 25 rupees each / 
1 Native Steward 
I Syrang - - - 

1 First Tindal ^ - 

1 Second ditto 

30 Lascars, at 8 nipees each - 
1 Cook 

J ditto for the Commander 

1 ditto for th(> Mates 

2 To}>asse.s, at 6 rupee's each 
1 Coniraamler's Servant 

1 Chief Mate’s - ditto - | 

I S<*cond ditto - ditto - j 

1 Gunner’s ditto 
1 Steward’s ditto 
4 Marine Boys f^r training \ 
at 12 rupees each - j 
Provision allowance 


40 - - 
40 - - 

100 - ~ 

20 - - 
.30 - - 
18 - . 
15 - - 
240 - - 
K ~ - 

J0 - - 
9 - - 
12 - - 
12 - - 
10 - - 
8 - - 
7 - - 
6 - - 

48 - - 
282 2 98 


Total per Mensem 
Or per Annum 


915 2 98 
10,988 3 76 


t 9th July 1827. 

I Bciiaros : 

Present charge 
Proposed ditto 

Difference 

Palinurus : 

Present charge 

Proposed ditto for five months 
Difference 

Brig Nautilus 


Bg. 

25,912 - - 
7,667 - 

18,245 - - 

10,988 - - 

1,916 10 8 



9,071 5 4 

- 

18,000 - - 

- 

45^316 5 4 


Total 
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1. Klphinstone 18 1, Elpliiuatone 18 I. Elphinstone 16 


2. Amlicrst - 18 2. Amhen^t - 18 2. Aruherst - 18 

3. Clive - - 18 3. Clive - - 18 3. Clive - - 18 

4. Coote - - 18 4. Cootc - - 18 4. Coote - - 18 

5. Ternatc - 12 5. Temate - 12 5. Tcrnatc - 12 

6. Nautilua - 10 6. Nautilus - 10 6. Nautilus - 10 

7. Antelope - 10 7. Antelope - 10 7. Euplu’ates- 10 

8. Thetis - - 10 8. Euphrates- 10 8. Tigris < - 10 

9. Benares (survey- 9. Benares (survey- 9. Benares (survey- 

ing ship.) ing ship.) ing ship.) 

10. PalinuruH (pilot 10. Palinurua (pilot 10. Palinurus (pilot 

brig.) brig.) brig.) 

11. Yacht Hygeia. 11. Fly (Kchooncr at- 11. Fly (schooner at- 

tached to the tached to Rcsi- 
Kosident at Bu- dent, Bush ire.) 

»Wrc.) 12 . Tdica (Httiiclied 

12. Telica to Governor.) 

13. Enterprizc 13. Entcqirize, 1 

(steaiuor.) 14. Hugh Lindsay, J 

(steamers.) 

In Ordinary : In Ordinary : In Ordinary : 

12. Aurora (receiving 14. Aurora (receiving 15. Aurora (receiving 

vessel.) vessel.) vessel.) 

15. Thetis. 16. Thetis 

17. Hastings (frigate.) 


2. Amherst - 18 

3. Clive - - 18 

4. Cootc - - 18 

5. Temate - 12 

6. Nautilus - 10 

7. Antelope - 10 

8. Euphrates - 10 

9. Benares (survey- 

ing ship.) 

10. Palinurua (pilot 

brig.) 

11. Fly (schooner at- 

tached to the 
Resident at Bu- 
shire.) 

12. Telica 

13. Enterprizc 

(steamer.) 


(23.) letter from 
Committee on 

— — Indian Navy ; 

No. Gun*. 14 Juno 1830. 

1. Clive - - 18 

2. Coote - - 18 

3. Tigris - - 10 

4. Hugh Lindsay 

(steamer.) 

5. Benares (survey- 

ing ship.) 

6. Palinurus (t)ilut 

brig.) 

7 Fly schooner (for 
packet service 
in the Gulf.) 

8. Telica. 

9. Enterprize (steam 

packet.) 


27. Yuiir I^ordship in Council will observe, that \vc have included one sleumcir in the 
foregoing ]flan us a vessel of war, which appears to us to be sufKcient for all ordiuur}' duly 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay, and the otber os a packet. 3'hc cmployinoiit of the 
latter for tlu; conveyauce of pussciigcrs and letters tt> the Red Sea, which n>ay be considered 
a speculation not necessary for the Government to continue if private individuals enter into 
it, or if it be attended with heavy pecuniary loss, is an undertaking belonging, we think, to 
the Post-ofKcc department, to which the charge oi'thc second steamer should be debited. 

28. W e shall now proceed to consider tlu* establishment of officers in the Indian uavy : 
the number destined to sene afloat, by the Houourable Court’s d(>4<putches of the 31st 
October 1827. and 31st December 1829, allowing for furlough and siclmcss, was five cap- 
tains, 12 commanders, 40 licutcnjmts, 60 midshipmen. 

The number serving u8<mt in 1828 was, four captains, eight commanders, 2.3 lieutenants, 
34 midslupmeii. 

And the whole number of officers, afloat and on shore, on furlough or on sick certificate, 
at the latter period, Wiis, eight captains, 10 comraaudera, 48 lieutenants, 48 midshipmen. 

29. It is material to point out to your J^ordsliip in Council, that although by the oi*der 
of the Honourable Court officers homing situations on shore are desired to relinquish them 
and return to the projier duties of their profession, or to resign the marine idtogethcr, yet 
the establishment of officers fixed by the Honourable Court frr service afloat only, is nearly* 
the same as that which bod previously executed all duties afloat and ashore, the reduction 
being three captains and two lieutenants, and the addition two commanders and 12 mid- 
shipmen ; besides, H is to be observed, that the appointments of pursers, of masters, and of 
captains’ clerks, have been introduced since 1823-24, uud that an establishment of pilots 
and volunteers for piloting ships in and out of the harbour of Bombay, which duty had 
been and continues to be performed by the petty and warrant officers of the marine, was 
directed by the Court to be added to the master attendant’s department. 

30. The numW of officers required afloat for the Indian navy, manifestly depends on 
the number of ships deemed necessary for the public service ; but tA the pay of the officers 
forms a comparatively small item in the expense of a ship at sea, the object of economy 
would be much better attained by continuing to them their pay and emoluments on shore 
until their services are wanted afloat, rather than by keejung dhips in commission unno- 
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witli tlie view of affording empbymont In reference, therefore, to the numbw 
of ships of war, and vessels of every kind*, exclusive of pattanw and other small oraft 
which ar% commanded by natives, ie following number of officers w^, in ow opinion, 
suffice for service fffioat, including casualties, furloughs, &o. : three captains, three com- 
manders, 19 lieutenants, 28 midaliipmcn : and as at the commencement of the present yeay 
(1830) lie actual strength of the Indian navy was, nine captains, nine commanders, 46 
lieutenants, 67 midshipmen, it will be evident to your Lordship in Council that there is 
more than an ample sujiply of officers for every aescription of regular or miscellaneons 
service that can now bo required of them, whether afloat or on shoref. 

31 . In respect to tlie [ulot estabUshment ordered to be introduced at Bombay, the Marino 
Board at the Presidency, in a Report to the Government, dated the 14th Jtme 1828, 
observed, that the existing establisment for piloting vessels m and out of the harbour had 
been found fully sufficient to meet every exigency, and the Government consequentlv con- 
tinued the pilotage in the hands of the warrant and petty officers of the marine ; W as 
voluuti'ors tor tlie pilot service had been sent out by the Court in pursuance of the intention 
expressed in their despat^, these gentlemen have been incorporated with the midshipmen, 
whose number at the beginning of the present year amounted to 67. Wo would therefore 
beg to recommend that no more midshipmen be sent out until the Government finds occasion 
to apply for them. 

32. The number of pursers at tlie commencement of the present year was 13, and we 
observe that they are attached to vessels of the smallest class, and steamers ; as these 
iqtpointmciits are recent we rctcommend their discontinuance, for the Indian navy has done 
vithout them for upwards of half a century ; and although, as observed by the Honourable 


small ships. 

38. Tlie number of captains’ derka at the beginning of the present year was 14 ; and os 
the Honourable Court lias liimted these appointments to vessels commanded by full cap- 
tains, we propose to reduce the number to three, corresponding with that of tlu; (‘aptains 
in our list. The offices described in this and the preceding paragraph are enuferred on 
individuals who are not included on the strength of the Indian navy. Th(^ masters arc 
sehicted from the senior midsliipmen ; but as the Indian navy has hitherto done without 
these appointnients, we recommend their aboUtion. 

34. The expense on account of pattamar and advice boats has considerably inorcased. wo 
observ<*, since the y<«u- 1 823t ; hut as the estublishmeiit formerly kept up ought to he found 
ample f'or present }iur{)osc», we beg to recommend that llu^ existing cetablishTDcnt'he re- 
duced to tne former standard, whert'hy a reduction of expense will he effected to the 
amount of Rs. 3,472 ; and, adverting to the gxjiciibo attending the nunuTous small craft 
cm()loycd about the harbour of Bombay, and to sundry petty establishincnts coniu'ctcd 
therewith, into the details of which we exnild not. advantageously enter, we should hope 
that the Govenunent will he enabled to effeot a oonsiderahlc reduction in this respect. 

35. The 
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'2 




1 

i 

vessels of 18 guns - - - - 


2 

6 

10 

1 vessel of 10 guns .... 

. 

1 

2 

4 

1 steamer of 3 gun.s - . . . 

. 

1 

1 

2 

1 surveying ship - . - . 

. 

1 

2 

4 

1 pilot brig - - - _ - 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 schooner, Tclica .... 

- 

- 

1 


1 steamer packet .... 

. 

- 

1 

1 

Assistant to tho Superintendent (■) 


- 

1 

“ 



5 

15 

23 

Add for Contipgencies 

- i 

1 

4 

6 

Total 

- 

6 

19 

28 


(<*) jVbfc.— This appointment being classed among the situations to be filled by oflicers on the 
strength of the Marine, is included in the above list. * 


f The duties of master-attendant at Caloutta, and Bombay mtnine surreyor-general in -Bengal, 
and assistant zdaater-attendant at Bombay, are those principally embraced in ^ class of duties 
hdre indicated. 

I 1823-24 - Rg, I 14,887 

1828-29 - I 17,839 

M79 


- Ri, 
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35. The obaervatianB which we hev^ thus far aubmitted to your Lordship in Council; 

amtly to that portion of the establishment which is to seiwe afloat ; but before wc pix)oeed to 111. 
ol& our ramarlu on those establishments in the Marine department which exist on shore^ 

we beg leavCi with great respect, to advert to the orders of the Honourable Court which bettor from 

are contained in the 11th paragraph of their des|>atoh of the 31st October 182U : “ In con- tJonuijittee on 

sideriug the establishment of officers for the marine, our attention,*^ it is stated, “baa been jijXj 

directed to the large number who are employed in stations on shore ; and being of opinion 

that the practice is very objectionable, we desire that all officers now so employed be 

called upon either to relinquish their offices, and return to the proper duties of their pro- 

tession, or to resign tlie marine altogether/’ 

36. Now we would here respectfully observe, that the services of every officer employed 
on shore are undoubtedly at the disposal of Government when required, whether for sea or 
laud ; and if this proposition demanded any precise proof, we would appeal to the case of 
Commodore Sir John Hayes, who, whilst holaiug the office of master attendant in Calcatta, 
was actively employed afloat in the Java expedition, and during the late Burm(‘su war ; and 
another instance of a similar nature occurred in the case of tho lute Captain Barnes, who, 
although a member of tlie Marine Board at Bombay, took the command of the Hastings 
frigate, and joined the squadron employed in the last-mentioned war. It is well known also 
to your Lordship in Council tliat most of Uic naval situations on shore, whether in England 
or in the colonics, are held by officers on the full or half pay of Hie Majesty’s navy, 
without their being roquii*ed to resign their profession. 

.17. To apply those remarks to our present purpose, we should say, that as the number 
of officers actually on the strength of the Indian navy, as well as the number dirt^cted to 
constitute its {lermuiient strength afloat, is greater than is now wanted for the ships to be 
continued in commission, the most economical arrangement would be to employ tlie surplus 
as much as possible on shore, until their services afloat are required; because officers willing 
to serve afloat must be paid, whether or not then* services are wanted there, whilst tlie 
persons holding marine appointments on shore may be altogether a new class of individuals 
whom die Government is under no pre^^ou8 obligation to employ or to pay. It is true that 
marine oflneers in the first instance will hold these appointments on shore, but they are to 
be struck ofl’ tho strength of the Indian navy ; others, how'cvor, will then be added to keep 
up tho standard number of officers required afloat by the Court’s order ; and this standard 
lieing nearly as high os it was when bodi land and sea duty was performed by officers on 
the regular stri^ngth of the marine, and infinitely higher than is now wanted for service 
afloat only, the result must be a palpable augmentation of expense. 

38. It is not within the range of our duty, perhiqis, to offer to your Lordship in Council 
any remarks on tiic apparent hardship and frequent imiNJiudbility of an officer's remaining 
eoiitinuuily at sea until he ha.s acijuiml a competency with which to return to his native 
land; but we may be jicnuitted to suggest the advantage which Government would derive 
by having officers on shore whose services, when required at sea, may be available ; and if 
the advantage is admitted, wo think it follows that no division of tlie land and sea service 
ought to have been made. As it is, the Government will in a few ye:irs be furnished with 
marine functionaries iiiicoimected with the Indian navy, and superadded to its aln^dy 
superfluous Htrcngth : besides, a system by which the officers of the Indian navy arc cut on 
from all appointraents on shore which concern their profession, must serve to create un- 
pleasant feelings ; and on the whole it appears politic us well as economical to confer marine 
appoiiitmcnis on shore, especially those of the highest grade at the several Presidencies, on 
officers of the Indian navy in preference to others. The rule, therefore, by which an officer 
on shore is required to relinquish for ever the active duties of his profession afloat, sboidd, 
wo decidedly think, be annulled. 

39. Wc shall now jiroeeed with the marine establishments ashore under the Government 
of Bombay. 

40. Upon the office of superintendaut of the Indian navy we have to suggest that it Supcriiitendant. 
should be conferred, when vacant, upon an officer belonging to tliat service, and that the 

salary be then reduced to rupees 30,000 per annum. As the Marine Board has been 
directed 1o be abofished, we do not propose any reduction in the superintendant's native 
establishment ; but wo consider it amply sufficient for every duty whicli can be required of 
it, providod the Indian navy is put on a peace establishment As the soci’etary attached 
to the superintendaut was sanctioned for a temporary puiqioso only, we take it tor granted 
that his services will be dispensed with as early as practicable. 

41. The Marine Board having been directs by the Honourable Court to be abolished, Marine Bosnl. 
we have taken credit in our scliedulc for the cost of that office, including the marine uo- 

couutant and his establishment Tho businoss of marine aooountant can easily be done, wc 
think, by the accountant-general at Bombay, without any increase of eatahlishiuent 

42. We also propose to abolish the office of Maxine Auditor, and to transfer the duty to Marino Auditor, 
the civil auditor. In Bengal the bosiness of marine accountant and audit is thus distri- 
buted, and tho same system is no doubt practicable at Bombay, especially since the division 

of the accountant-general’s and civil aumtoris departments has taken pl^, and under the 
diminution of accounts wluch will follow the adoption of the plans suggested in this rtqiort. 

43. The salary of the Master Attendant wo recommend to be reduced, on a vacancy to Master Attendant, 
that already proposed for Bengal and Madras, beiim altogether rupees 15,000 per annum. 

44. We see no occasion for the separate o^ of Marine Storekeeper, but are of opinion Maiine Store- 

(,446.) f f 4 that keeper. 
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III. 

Calcutta Civil 
Finance Com- 
mittee. 


Marine Pay^oflicc. 


Boat-maator and 
Captain of Maza- 
gon Dock. 


• Minute 
19 Juno 1829. 


Senior Ofllcer at 
Surat, and Agent 
for procuring 
Lascars. 


Signal Officer at 
the Light-house. 


Agent for pro- 
curing Timber in 
Malabar and 
Canara. 


that the principle proposed to be Mon'ed in Benghl may be adopted widi advantage nt 
Boinlmy. 

45. In the first place, it would be desirable perhaps that an esaminatiou should be bsti* 
tuted into the contents of the storekeeper’s godowns, that all stores o( which there is no 
immediate prospect of being brought into use shonld bo dispo.sed of^ and if it is deemed 
desirable that any particular description of stores should be supplied for the use of Govem- 
meat from England, the superintendant should be required to furnish an annual indent, to 
be suWitted to the Government, and no stores should of course be sent from England but 
in coropHance with such indents. 

46. With respect to stores procured in the country, petty articles, like the trifling 
contingencies of other offices, will best, we think, be provided by allowing a moderate sum 
monthly for each vessel to the officer commanding her; other stores and provisions should 
be purchased as for the army by the oommissariat, and issued on indent from the captain of 
the vessel, countersigned by the superintendanL Such stores, and in such quantities, as are 
likely to be required on emergencies, should be put in cluirge of the master attendant. 
A small godown within or immediately adjoining Inc dock-yard, in which anchors and other 
bulky articles may be kept under charge of the master attendant, would suffice for their 
rcce])tinn ; the remainder should continue in charge of the commissariat department till 
rciquired, it being of course a principle to accumulate none tliat can readily be procured in 
the marlmt. 

47. With respect to the issue of provisions, it appears to us that an order and indent, 
signed by the sufierintendont, should be sufficient authority to the extent of the established 
allowance for each individual: and of other stores th.at uffioor should simibirly be authorized 
to grant a supply to an extent equal to the oidinary conusmption. In nil coses of extraor- 
dinary demand the previous sanction of Government should he obtained, and the Guvem- 
incnt furnished by the suporintendant with a concise ijuartcrly statement of incidents made 
by his authority under the prescribed limitation. 

48. The Marine Pay-office is under the general paymaster, and ns there is one assistant 
attached to him wc see no occasion for another in thci separate department of marine. Wo 
have already, in our report of 27th April 1829, recoiumunded the removal of the Marine 
Pay-office into the office of the gcneml paymaster. 

49. In the schedule of reduction we have hidiidod the offices of Boat-master and Captain 
of Mazagou Dock, as we do not anticipate any injury to the piibiie service by their aboli- 
tion. Jn their despatch of the Slat December 1829, the Honourable Court observed to the 
(lovornnient of Bombay, “in a vacancy of cither of the offices of boat-master and captain 
of Mazagou Dock, you will take into your cousidcration the question suggested by Mr. 
Goodwin*, whether those offices might not be abolished without Injury to the public service 
and with regard to the future conduct of the duties annexed to thcs(* offie.es, those of the 
boat-master might be transferred to the master attendant, and the ciirc of the timber in the 
Mozagon Dock bo also transferred to him, or one of his assistants. 

50. The duties of the Senior officer at Surat, as described by the late supcu’inteiidant of 
the Indian navy, consist chiefly “ in the arrangement of the armed vessels, assigning and 
despatching them to the different cruizing stations along the line from the (iiilf of Culch to 
Ba-asein (opposite to the island of Salsette), for the protection of' the trade, and to afford 
convoy to tlie vessels kdou with cotton stores, or troops, proceeding eitl*er north oi* south ; 
also in Miiperintcnding the river (taptee) establishments.” We cannot suppose that 
convoy between Surat and Bombay is now often necessary ; and even if the n<;cessity be 
admitted, still the superintendant, os* it appears to us, can ii.veeHtc all the duties assigned to 
the officer at Surat : ns to the river establishments, it may ])robably be dispensed with alto- 
gether, or if necessary bo placed under n subordinate officer of the riivenue or custom de- 
partment at that port. The appointment of Agent for procuring Lascars was introduceil in 
1828 ; but if the naval establishment afloat is reduced to the scale which we have proposed, 
iJiero will no doubt be plenty of Lascars procurable, without enqdoying a special agent for 
this purpose, and we therefore recommend the abolition of the up|K)intnient of senior officer 
at Surat and of agent for Lascars. 

51. The services of the naval officer at the lighthouse seem to us to be quite super- 
fluous. The present salary (exclusive of the naval pay) is rupees 90 per mensem ; and we 
beg to ntcominend that a saWy of rU{)eeB 100 be given for the duty to an individual not on 
the strength of the Indian navy, and belonging to a class of lifi! more suitable to the occu- 
|)ation and equally competent to the discliarge of the duty. 

52. We would suggest for the .consideration of your' Lordship in (kmiicil whether the 
separate appointment of Agent for procuring Timber in Malabar and Canara might not be 
dispensed with : we observe that timber to a large extent is purchased by tender from indi- 
viduals at Bombay. The cost of timber so purchased on account of the Honourable Upm- 
{>any’s Marine, from Ist Jonuaty 1827 to tlie 30th November 1828, appears from a state- 
meut before us, furnished by the secretary to the Marine Board at Ihnubay, to have 
amountiid to rupees 3,04,880, giving an average of 13,255 rupees per mensem; and from 
the stalcmeut below* it appears tlrnt the average aggregate expense of the whole of 

• the 


# 1825-26, 1,04,439 * 1826-27, 2,67,662 ; 1827-28, 2,94,083 j 1828-29, 2,96,947. 
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the timber procoxed for the nuuine for a period of four yeaw ending in 1828*29, was rupees — 

2,40,746 per annum, m rupees 20,062 ^ mensem ; so that the quantity of timber pur^ IIL 

chased on tender is much gre^r than what is procured by the Agent in Malabar md Canara. — 

We refisiin, however, from offering any precwe recommendation for the abolition of this (23.) letter from 
appointment, as circamstanoeB with which we are imacquiunted may exist to render the Committw oa 
inexpedient Sjny i 

63. Having thus concluded our remarks on oil the marine establishments afloat and 
ashore on which we have at present any recommendation to submit, we request the notice 
of your Lordship in Council to the annexed statement of the financial result of the foregoing 
arrangements, exhibiting a reduction of expenditure to the annual amount of rupees 
6,91,131. Now the ordinary charges of 1828-29, compared with those of 1823-24, exhibit 
an excess of rupees 3,1 1,968 ; and the steamers form a new item not induded in either 
statements, the charge ou account of which may be estimated at rupees 1,60,000; making 
an aggregate increase of rupees 4,61,968. The extraordinory charges of 1828-29 exceed 
those of 1823-24 in the sum of rupees 3,60,964. But of tins wc are not immediately able 
to discover what portion belongs to real charges of annual occurrence, and what to advances 
that may be expected to be recovered, or to expenses altogether contingent, which no 
estimate can embrace. We have therefore written to Bombay for further information on 
the subject. In the meantime avg can only express our hope that in so fur as the disburse* 
ments in question are properly chargeable to the Bombsiy marine, it may be found proc- 
ticablo to effect a reduction proportioned to that which Ave have suggested in the stren^ of 
the force to be maintained, and that on the Avholc the expenses of the department wul not 
ultimately exceed the stiindard of 1823-24. Tliis, however, is at beat uncertain ; and it is 
further to he be roenlleetcd, that although the arrangements w'C have suggested, if fully 
catTied into effect, would occasion a retrenchment in the ordinary charges beyond the excess 
of the yem* 1828-29, yet a large portion of the proposed reducUons is prospective, and only 
j^raeticable by (Iconics. 

54. In conclusion, it may not be superfluous to remark that a considerable portion of tbc 
expense of the Indian nuA-y is incurred for purposes common to all tlu; three presidencies ; 
and this clrcumBtanoe, Avith others, should be borne in mind in considering the deficit of 
Bombay. 1 low far it may bo expedient to make any alteration in tbe inode of bringing to 
account this and other charges of a general nature, wo may hereafter have occasion to sub- 
mit to your Lordship in Council, Avlien reporting on the general finances of India. 

We have, &o,. &c, 

(sigueil) D. Jlill 

Holt Mackenzie. 

John Bax. 


(24.) — EXTRAC'T IVom Sir John Malcolm ' a General Minute of 30tb November 1830, 
on his Admuiistratiou of Uic Bombay Goveriunent. 

IxiUAN Navy. 

89. The orders of the Coui*t of Directors regarding the organization of the Indian navy, 
with the nomination of a captain of the Koyal navy os superintendent, have effected a very 
complete reibnn in this branch of tbe service. The measures which have been adopted, 
and tbe .success Avhich lias attended tliern, Avill be found in tbe several Minutes I have 
recorded on the letter of the superintendaut. Suffice it here to observe, that a greater and 
more beneficial change was iie\'er made in u shoi'ter yioriod. The vessels are in excellent 
state, their crows arc orderly, and the officers of every class have been placed upon a footing 
oalculatod to excite a high professional tone, and to elevate the character and respectability 
of the service. 

90. Regulations have been introduced Andiieh Imvc greatly improved the eflioioncy of tbe 
s(>rvice ; and Avliei’c. that has been promoted by granting a more adequate remuneration to 
those who have trust and rcsiHUisibility, the cxyAcnsc has been already more than met by the 
great saving mode on the purchase of provisions, the exfMmditure of stores, and other items, 
all of Avhich have been jiluced under a clieck and control Avhich, combined Avith that honour- 
able feeling which now jiervades the service, will prevent the recurrence of any of those 
abuses that have been rtmiedied. 

91. The Honourable the Court of Directors, iu their despatch of October Ist 1827, 
ordered that the establishment of llic Indian navy should consist of one frigate of 30 guns, 
three sloops each of 24 guns, four sloiifw each of 16 guns, two brigs each of 10 guns, two 
steatuers eacli of five guns. It has been found procticable to fulfil the duties of the ludian 
navy Aivith less than this establishment, and it now consists of four sloops each of 18 guns, 
three vessels each of 10 guns, and one steamer. This does not include tbc Hastings, con- 
verted into a hulk in the harbour of Bombay, the Aurora, now a ffoating chapel, the 
Palimirus, pilot vessel, noAv employed Avith the Benares on survey, nor tin? two old brigs 
Thetis and Nautilus, Avhich arc still in the public employ, tbough'not officered or equipped 
like those in the regular line of the service ; the former having the commodore’s flag at 
Surat, aud the latter, which is not commanded by an officer of the Indian navy, being 
used to carry coal, and for such other purposes as occur when a ship of war is not 
required.. 

(««•) 
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General Minute of 
Sir iTohn Malcolm 
on Indian Navy; 
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98 . The o^ciDfM ,of the. Indhm navy, here been gwitly nr^ltoi, not. only by «rv» 
vf^Ejcls and othetBy m no way connected ^ith tJiia biwb in par,ticulVf bnt by beii^ 
up with thoBC of dook-yard, naval atom, and the whole <tupply timber, fttf Bumhay* 
Separate frtm thcao* however, itn cnat will (by a statoiuout which acconijpanieathifi Mmvttp) 
appear very moderate for an aria of atrcnstli which it ia so essential to maintain in ^fficnencyy 
and which, if the means that have been t^en are supi>ortecl, willprove (as I have elsewhc^ 
stated) as a local force, useful in any future service the BrUlsli navy paay have tp. perform 


93, The Flnaiwju Committee have su^jgested, and the Supreme Government, have recom- 
mended, on thci^^rcunds of economy, and tbeir view of the actual state of the piratical tribe 
in the JVsiao Gulf, the reduotioti of the Indian navy to two vessels eacli of 18 guns, one 
vesaS of 10 guns, and one steaiucr. On the measures which were recommendwi by the 
Committt'c, connected Avitb this reduction, I shall make, at present, no remark; these 
embrace details wiilcli can only be uuderstotKl by a perusal of their letter to, the Suj^Mreme 
Govemmenl, refcrimce to the data on which that is grounded, the letter of the aupennten- 
* Minute 28 Octo- dani in answer to the communication of their plan, and my Minute noted in the margin*, 
her 1830. 94, X have, on grounds that cannot, I think, be controverted, questioned the wlmle of 

the data on which the Finance Committee have miivcd at the conclusion that trade would 
be efficiently protected, and our interest not injured, by relaxing our measui’oa to keep down 
piracy in the Tersian Gulf. 

95. It is to me dear, that if attention to our p1cd^,s of faith, as well as policy, are 
neglected, and we ceaac to keep down that predatory ejiirit which we have suppressM but 
not yet destroyed, we shall improvidently cast away all the fruits of years of war and 
expenditure ; and that loss of cuBloins and the interruption of cxinuncrce, combined with 
insults and outrages urion uur subjects, would soon compel us to have I'ecourse to those 
expeditions whieli, without adequate bfuefits, would early remler the uicasure recommended 
by the Committee one of increased cxpeusc. mstead ol'wixiiig. « 

96. Since writing the Minute In which I have alluded, I have conversed with some of 
the most intelligent European agents. on the trade with the Gulf of Persia, who inform me 
that a groat portion of the piece poods before scut, in English vessels front Calcutta, are now 
conveyed in small Arab and Indian crai't from lk>mha\ , and being at cheaper freight the 
«ilc of such articles is inertjased, while the priniaiy object of Govcrnme.nt is answered in 
gradually rctlucing predatory tribes by giving to men and vc'^sels formerly employed in 
piracy, honest and profitable occupation. 

97. This fjict, which is satisiactoiy tis showing a (‘ause for tins in(!rea.*)ing side of British 
man ufaot lire, and ns tending to change the liahltLS of lawies'^ men, is confessedly contrary to 
the jnteresl.s of the owners of British ships formerly o<‘oiipied in this limlc. According to 
tht! evidence of Mr. Bruce (now a raercliant at Cidcutta), these had formerly all that freight 
which he states is now earned by Arabs. Tliough this change must be to the advantage 
ol' our manufactures, and is an obiect in winch jmlicy and huuamity aro ixnited, us it tends 
to reclaim a race of barbarous men to order and ch'ilization, it bas, no doubt, in its com- 
mercial eficcts, been injurious to the interest of the port of Calcuttii, in the same ratio tliat 
it has been beneficial to that of Bombay and to the iVrab merchants, 

98. On the ])roposition of the Committee to employ His Majesty’.^ ships of xvai* in many 
of the services now allotted to the Indian navy, as staled in the 10th paragraph of the.ir 

t Vitk* MinutCv report, I have ulrcatly given my opiiiionf, that beyond sending or aiding expeditions, that 
24tli Au<^ J8y0. 1’^^'^ cannot be carried into exticutiou without altcraxtions in tluj naval service of Great 

^ ’ Jlritain and the Government in India, which I believe are lud. likely to take pbee. It may 

bt! mged that this would be more than coropeiwated by the superiority of British vessels of' 
w.y ; hut it is my decided opinion that for all piii^ioses except actual fighting His Majesty's 
ships would be less efficient tluin those of the ludinn navy ; they would in feet be hazardous 
iiisrninients to use for either conciliation or intimidation ;'perfrel}y ignorant of the language, 
customs, and manners of those countries, their officers and men would be coming in constant 
collision with the most cherished feelings and prejudices of the rude inhabitants of the 
Arabian and Persian shores ; imd such causes, when combined with the irritability of lemptsr 
and susceptibility to insult of these people, would be constantly committing our Govern- 
ment, and compromising its character, When, in addition to these consideration.s, due weight 
is given to the manifold evils and inconveniences likely to arise from divided autiiority, 
constant changes, and the youth and inex{>erience of commanders, and almve all, to tlie 
baneful and deleterious effects of the climate of the Persian Gulf for many months of the 
year upon European' constitationOfit is impossible to come to any other conclusion than 
that the couHtaiit employment of His Majesty’s ships would bo attouded with anything but 
* wlvaiitoge. to the public leryice. 1 have elsewhere stated my opinion of the progress that 

may be anticipated in the Indian navy, supposing it maintained (as it ought to bo if main- 
tained at all) as a high and honourable service : its merits will early be iSbcognized by His 
Majesty's navy as fully os those of the Company’s army are by the King’s troops with 
whom they serve ; its .European officers will have the advantage of the continued pursuit 
the duties of their {irufession, and 1 see no reason why the native jmrt of the crews should 
nut in time be ecj^ual in ooiimge and discipline to our native troops on shore. 

99. On WM breaking out these vessels could bo simn maimed, as they have been before 
on emergencies occurring, with the whole or greater port of their crews European; and 
built and fitted out a<i the vessels of the Indian navy would be, at a port whose resources 
for equipment of a naval force are not siuqiasiied any in tbc world, there is no just ground 

. to assume future inferiority. There haa neon, I ndmit, such inferiority, mowing to causes 
that ^ longer operate, but which the pkui recommended by the Committee would iMnc 
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in IttU foitoe. I therefore truet that if it be adopted, die (minioii of the Bopermtondant will 
be acted upon, 4wd that the service in its present state will be abolished, and one of anned 
paokete be substituted. E^riict 

lob. I have on several occasions stated the great importance of having an establishiaent Miimte of 

of steam veswcls attached to the Indian navy, both for purjxiaes of war and for keeping up gjj. TWai/wiy 
the oommunication with Kuropo. There is yet only one steamer in tlie service, tlic Hugh Indian Navy; 
Liadsay» There cannot Im a finer vessel for the pnriiosc for whicli she was built, that of 30 November 1830. 
an armed ateauior : she has two engines of SO-liorse power each, and can c^ry eight guns, 
witb coals for six or seven days, goes very fiwt, and against any sea. This v esscl, though 
too expensivo and too lai^e to take pa<}kets to Suez, has been used for tl&t purpose, and 
perfoinned the voyage, at a season of the year not the most favourable, in 21 days steaming. 

actually steamed, at as liigh a pressure as could be applied, the first stage to Aden 
(1,640 miles) in 10 days and 19 hours, ami that with a contrary wind ; she went when 
deeply laden with coal five and a half knots, but increased her rate to full nine knots whon 
light. 

101. It is the opinion of the superintendant of the Indian navy, and has been trans- 
mitted as such to the Honourable the Court of Directors, that a dass of small vessels like 
those employed in |)acket service from Milford Haven to Ireland, would be the best to keep 
up the communication with Kurope by the Ked Sea. This is also, I observe, from his Minute 
on the subject, the opinion of the ( to vernor ‘general ; and Captain Wilson, the Coiniuandcr of 
the Hugh Lindsay, on whose judgment, from his full knowledge of the seas and ex]^>onenoe 
of navigation by steam, 1 would implicity rely, thinks that a vessel of 270 Iona, built more 
with a view to the cajiooity of stoiing coals than very rapid bicamiug, would make Suez in 
two stages, taking in coals only atMoclui, where, if she did not draw more than 10 feet, she 
could lie at all seasona in smooth water, and with security agaiust every wind. This voyage 
would ro(}uiro that she should carry 13 days coals, as U is ti distance of 1,780 miles, and 
cannot be <*xpectcd to be performed in l(‘ss tlmn 11 or 12 days. 

102. If this tjuuntitv of coal <‘iuinot be c«rr»;d, the first stage must be Miunillu, and the 
sccfind .luddah, as at pnwnt. These arc; both excellent jairts for shipping ooal«, as a vessel 

can lie dose to the shore; but linving three stages instead of two would cause a delay of * 

at least two days, and with two C/Ujdain Wilson calculates that tlic voyage from Bombay to 
Suez cannot bo perlbniietl to a certainty under 25 days. It appears to me that if one 
of these vessels wa** kejil at Mocha, and Inul her furnace lighted as another hove in sight, 
this voyage, >Nould he, reduced to three weeks, and ample opjK»rtunity given to the steamer 
to put in order or repair any slight injury to the inacliinery, us well fis to pnHiuro supplies. 

AVith this estubJishmeiit of pucki'i.*- the comiunnicution might be kept up, by vebsels sailing 
every five or hix weeks from Bombay and fr^un Stmz. nine months of the year; in June, July 
and August, a steamer would ca‘'ily come, thini the lied Sea, but could not return against the 
violence of tin* south-west monsoon. There would In.* a greater iwhantiigc in keeping 
a small s-teamer at Moc,ha, from the power the Indian Government would jm>s»css of sending 

emergency u stiillng ve.«'scl or boat during fi\i‘ mouths of the year, which having a fair 
wind would l)e certain of thjit passage in 15 or Ifi deys. 

103. With this number of jxtekets, and auotimr armed steamer, carrying four or six 
guns, and not drawing more, than eight feet w'a|er, Bt»mlmy would be complete in this 
essential brunch of Huval establishmeiil. Besides kec]ung u rapid ccuumuiiicution wdth 
Europe by the Red Sea, that by the Persian Gulf would be improved, and we should, 
beyond ordinary services and putting down piracy, be prepared to give elHcient aul in 
every naval service in India; nor is it being too s]ieculativc to siipfwse that emergencies 
may aristf on whicli the ready ap])licatioii of this powerful arm of our force on llie Indus 
or the Euphrates might bt=! ol' the most essential service (o the general iutevests of the 
empire. 

104. To secure all these id)jects, it is indisjHmstible, in ray opinion, that in whatever way 
steamers are employed in this ([uartcr, they should be exclusively navigated by the Indian 
navy, for it is of much impoilanoc that a scientific knowledge of tlic engines find of their 
management should be generally difi'used throughout this ser\i(*e. We must not omit the 
opportunity toibrm men capable of performing »md diruntiug all the duties which belong to 
such vessels. With the able and intelligcmt officers tins navy can boast, ami the niunbcr of 
fine youths it ronbiina, I cannot have a doubt but they will very early attain a proficiency 
ill this line of service that may prove of much «*unsctpicnce to the general interest ; and 
1 must furtlier expect, that through the instruction given to European and East Indian 
boys At the mint and in the steamers, we sliall be early independent of those engineers now 
sent from England at mueli expense, Jind who have proved tlieiusclves in several cases so 
unworthy of the liberal treutinent and confidence placed in thoiu. 

105. Much revision and reduction has taken pbec in ditferent branches of the Indian 
navy ; an invostigation into some irregularities and aU<^ed abuses by subordinate clerks and 
offiers, in the Indian naval stores, has led to the nomination of a spccud cpmmittce, which, 
from the instructions given, will no doubt make a report that will become the ground of 
a thorough reform and saving of expenditure in a department the state of which has for 
many years been a subject #f just complaint with the Court of Directors. 
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(25,)— LETTER fi*om the Oakutta Chil Einatioc Committee to the Govornor-gcneral 
« in Council at Ben^ul, dated 19th Juno 1830. 

Mj Lord, 

1. In examming the military diabursemento of this preaidency fora series of years, our 
attention was purticularly attracted t(» the tunount charged under the head of military 
stores*, which your Lordship in Council is aware are now included among the items of 
1^1 expense, firing credited per contra as a supply from London; and the estimate for the 
year 1829-30 not indicating au abatement in the demand at all commensurate with the 
conclusion to be drawn from the reputed state of the magazines, we communicated with tiie 
Military Board and the Accountant-general, in order to ascertain the cause of so large a 
supply being required. We have the satisfiwtion of reporting to your Lordship in Council, 
that from the information wliich we have received, it appears that the denmna for militaiy 
stores from Europe during the next few years will be very inconsiderable. The lar^ sup- 
plies of stores which have of late years been recrivt^d were iwwured, it is stated, with the 
view of furnishing a sufficient stock for the equipment of the army in time of war ; and that 
stock having now been obtained, the future demands on England will be restricted to mere 
expenditure arising chiefly from wear and tear. We arc further informed by the Military 
Bonrd that no indents for military stores have besen made on England for the last two 
years. The Accountant-general has since reduced the estimated charge under this head 
to Mg. 7,18,328 ; and he further explains, that though this sum may appear large, yet that 
it is warranted by the circumstance of n variety of n\ilitary stores received during the years 
1525*26, and 1826-27, not having yet been charged, the sup^msed value of which should, 
in his opinion, bo inciuded in the estimate of receipts and disbursements, to meet the cost 
of these articles when the invoices are received. 

2. The supplies of military stores from Europe amounted on an average of the last six 
years to Ms. 26,32,500, and under the explanation now furnished by the Military Board, 
may be expected not to exceed one-third of that sum ; bring a reduction probably of 17 lacs 
of rupees, and causing of course a diminution to that extent in the military ebaiges of this 
presidency. 

3. We have considenMl it proper to bring the circumstanex; separately to tlie notice of 
your Lordship in Council. 

4. The principles to be observed in framing the indents of stores required from JCnghind 
appear to have been very fully discussed by the Military Board and by the Honourable 
the Court of Directors, and on that subject no obbcrvations will be expected from us. 

5. We undei'stand, however, that several articles t which are included in the Bengal 
indents, are at Madras more eeonomically pnx-ured in the countTy, probably Bengal may 
have a similar advantage in respect lo other article-.^; and wc bi'g leave to suggest that 
schedules of all articles of equipment wliieii are so procured may be interchanged between 
the several presidencies, in order that esich may benefit in this matte^ by the experience of 
the others. 


181.3-14 

1814-15 

181.5-16 

1816- 17 

1817- 18 

1818- 19 

1819- 20 

1820- 21 
1821-22 


We have, &c. 


j). mi. 

HoU Markenzk. 
John Btu. 


♦ Military Stores from Europe; 


4,57,000 

- 4, 43, (XX) 

- 13,17.000 

- 10,88,000 

- 16,0(^000 

- 7,0fi,000 

- 8, 92, (XX) 

- 5,32,(KiO 

- 22, (XX) 


Estimated 


1822- 23 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 
]825-2() 

1826- 27 

1827- 28 

1828- 29 

1829- 30 




3,50,000 

- 5,11,000 

- 14,72,000 
■ 28,53,000 

- 54,1 7, (XX) 

- 32,51,000 

- 22,91,000 

- 29,25,000 
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(26.}«-LEXTEK from the Calcutta Civii Finance Ccmmittee to the Oovernor^gencral in 
Council at Bengal, dated 30lh July 1830. 

My Lord, ^ .. (260 Letter from 

Wb have already had the honour of bringing to the notice of your Lorttehip m Cotmoil Committee, on 
the charges incurred on account of military stores procured from Europe, of ivhieii the Military Expeu* 
averse cost during the past ten years appears to have been Be. 17,95,000*>. diture, Bengal ; 

2. The following ^Abstract of a etatcinent received from the Accountant-genend will 30 July 1830. 
complete the view of the disbursements which the Military Board at tills presidency is App. (25.) 
expected to control, omitting fractions of thousands. 


DBPABTMENTS. 


Commissariat : 

Charges for Victualiing, Ac. H.M. and H.C. 

Troops - - - - - 

Ditto - War Cliarges - 
Petty Stores supplied to Magazines - 
Ckargt» on account of Foundcry 
Ditto - ditto - Gunpowder Agencies 
Ditto “ ditto - Gun-carriage ditto 
Purchase of Cattle - - - - 

Supplies to Marine and other Fnisidencics - 
Ditto on account of Civil Department 
Sudder Bazttars - - - 

Timber Yards - - - - - 


Total Commissariat 
Gun-carriage Agencies - - - 

Gunpowder ditto * - - - 

Foundcry in Fort William - 
Araenal tlitto - - - - 

Military Buildings - - > - 

Civil TcrriUirial ditto - - - . 

Ditto Commercial ditto - - - - 

Add, 

Stores received for Europe , . - 


No. 

of Years. 

Averama 
ofpaat Yoara. 

Chargr 

oflSS8>29. , 

7.; 

46,26,000 

42,68,000 

4 

8,66,000 

7,02,000 


7,29,000 

2,66,000 

3 

20,000 

9,000 

4 

22,000 

22,000 

4 

1,11,000 

8,929 


3,74,000 

60,895 

7i 

4,94.000 

61,539 


86,000 

83,000 

7]- 

13,000 j 

22,461 

5 

5,96,000 

9,00,000 


79,37,000 

64,02,824 

10 

1,(M),000 

1 


10 

5 

88,000 

18,000 

1 

1 

- 2,31,000 

10 

20,000 

J 


10 

12,95,000 


17,50,000 

10 

7,7.3,(»00 

11,77,000 

7 

3,23,000 

6,89,975 


1,05,54,000 

1,02,50,799 

10 

17,59,000 

22,91,000 


1,23,13,000 i 1,25,41,799 


These sums, it may be proper to rcmoi'k, are exclusive of the heavy expenses incurred 
annually oii ficcoimt of the (h^partments under the Board of Supcrinttuuicnct*, but of which, 
until certain information which we have called for shall have been received, it is not pn*c- 
ticable to say what proportion is a real charge, and what nominal. 

3. The statemeut entered above is suibcieut to show, tliat for the equipment of the amiy 
and other }>UTpose8, in regard to which the Government repose upon the care of tlic 
Military Board, the expenses incurred are such as to make it of the highest importances 
finonoiiuly speaking, to secure everj' possible economy. It is not less a matter of great 
mom^t for Government to see that its militaiy arrangeincuts are not crippled by an 
injudiciouB parsimony, or by in unskilful distribution of its means of equipment. 

4. The papers we hav«! read (jonuected w'ith the subject appear to us abundantly to 
evince, that under the existing system tlierc is no adequate security either for economy or 
cfbciency. The Military Board disavow, in a gre^it measure, the responsibility which ouglit 
to belonj^ to them ; and we are given to understand by their secretory liimselti that it would 
not be dlfboult to show, that in each of the prineijial departments under them, the Coiurols- 
sariat, the Ordnance and the Building department, many lacs of rtipees have been yearly 
lost through defective management. 

5. What mcasujrcs should be token to remedy the evil, whether a new Board should be 
instituted, or existing establishments ditfcreutlv arranged, arc questions of which >ve could 
not un^rtoke the solution without a long and mtnuto inquiry ; and as we are aware that 
the subject has lung been under the consideration of your Lordf^ip, wo should probably ho 
mis-spending our labour in entering on the investigation; but we can have no hesitation in 
declaring our conviction that some change is essentudly necessary. 

6. Wc respectfully take tibis occasion of soliciting instructions as to what brandies of 
military expenditure it is the wish of your Lordship in Council that we should inquire 
into, and in what order or preference. 

We have, &c. 

(sign^) D. Hilt 

Holt Machemie, 

John Bax, 
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• Jtf. 1 , 66 , 552 . 
f Excess 
Mt. 15 , 818 . 


(27.)-li£3:^Cmt &om CtJcuOa Civil Sintaoe CcoMiUiM ti^-Oe Og^iMlgnttkHnl 
in Ooniidl at Brnffol^ dated 26- Jnse J^SSO!! 

My Lord, 

1 . In purattanoe of the intention notified in ottr report bearing date 0tD lutimo, we 
have the honour to bring under the consideration of your IiOrdah^ in CouncU the expense 
incurred on aoOonnt of Sie Snprenie Courts of Justice at the three presidencies, in the year 
1829, compared with ita amount in 1823. 

In the year 1 829 the fixed charge was as follows : 

BupOM. 

Bengal 8,83,120 
mjcvdnM - - • - - 2,78,056 

Bombay ----- 2,93,874 

9,55,050 


In the year 1623 : 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 


3,76,568 

2,45,334 

1,27,322 

7,49,224 


Excess in tlie year 1829 - - 2,05,826 


Of tins excess the main part has misen from the institution of a Supreme Court, at 
Bombay, instead of a Kecorder’s Court, slnot? tbo year 1823, and from an addition made 
‘to the salaries of the judges at Madras and Bombay. 

2. Wc trust that we do not exceed tlie limits of propriety or of our authority in siiffgestiog 
for the consideration of those who are (j^ualiBcd to form a conclusive judgment on the (|ues- 
tion, whether tlie extent of judicial business at the two subordinate presidencies makes it 
necessary that they should maintain Supreme Courts con^iosed of three judges ; and if not 
necessary, whether in the straitened state of the Company’s finances this do not form a fair 
subject of retrenchment The Supreme Court at tins presidency has of its own motum 
transmitted to the Government the statement of its business and establishments, wiiieh were 
called for by the authorities at home, but we believe that no such statements have been 
furnished to the (lovermncnts of the tither presidencies, and wc do not understand that wo 
can have recourse to any mcims of obtaining them ; nor, if furniHh(‘d, i.s it likely that they 
would afford to unpromssionat persons <lata for any conclusive judgment beyond what we 
are ju.rtificd in forming from notorious facts; from these we arc led to beJieve that the 
quantity of business to be perfonued at Madras and at Bombay is not more* than sufficient 
to give employment to n single judge, and that a larger establisliment is also out of propor- 
tion to the value of the property usually at stake before tlie court. Our opinion therefore 
is, that a single judge at each of the subordinate presidencies would prove fully adequate 
to all the duty with which the Supreme Courts arc chargedi. 

3. It will Wong to others to say whether these judges should have any and what coad- 
jutors, as in the former recorder's courts. 

4. With the view of making immediate provision for any vacancy in the courts at Madras 
or Bouihay, wo take the liberty to surest further, that the Government of each presidency, 
as on the island of Ceylon, ought to Imve authority on the occurrence of such Vacancy to 
select a barrister to offif;ialc us judge unlii the vacancy should be supplied either tomjiorarily 
fnim Bengal or permanently from England. 

5. If ^ngal 18 to supply such vacancies it will probably be necessary to add a fourth 
judge to the Supreme Court here, and at any rate wo see no reason to suggest, any reduction 
in the number of the judges heloiigiug to that court. Wiether its jurisdiction might he 
expediently modified, and a single judge appointed for the less important i>art of the business 
originating within the .Maliratta l>itch, is a question that has occurred to us, hut is one 
on which wo do not feel ourselves com|iclent to offer an opinion ; no such change appears 
to be likely to be attended with an immediate saving of expense, though it may possilily be 
hereafter found micessary in order to prevent an Increase. 

6. Wc presume the hirge amount of the omolumentH drawn by some of the officers of the 
court will attract the attention of the home authorities ; and should the fees not he doomed 
hurthensome upon the suitors, it will deserve coiisideratiuu whether a portion at least of the 
amount should not be apjilied to Um relief of the finances. 

7. If the foregoing suggestions were found worthy of fuk^tion, a reduction of four judges 
and their establishments would he effected at the subordinato preaidencies : and though one 
judge might have to be added to tiie court, in Calcutta, there would still result a saving in 
the salaries of judges alono of Bt, 1,40.000 per aituum, besides eventual retiring pensions, 
and tlic cost of the establishments to be reduced. 

8. Adverting to the excess* in the present charge of the court at Bombay above its 
amount in 1823, we beg leave to state that the charge also exceeds! that of tne court of 
Madras, by which it was mtended, in the oemstitation of the former court, to be regulated. 
With reference to the observations oontaued m a despatch from the Honourable the Court 
of Directors dated the 8th March 1826, an. extract of which » annexed^ we have honour 
to submit a comparative statement, exhibiting in detail the establishments of these courts, 
which may prolMhly enable the judges of the formw court to effect some roduoliim in its 
establishment. It will servo to show your Lordship in Council the progressive increase 
of the expenses of the Supreme Courts, moluriveof the shorifTs and coroners offices, Imd of 

law 
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lav tt|i4 olJwrdiai^ cotm^ed therewith, as veil as their comparative amoimt at the 
three peesidMcdes, to sohjoin the following Abstract, taken ftom a statement of the annual 
charge far the last six years, with which the Accotmtant-general has been good enough to 

fumSh US : 


— 

1828-24. 

1824-26. 

1825-26. 

1886-87. 

1887-28. 

1 

1828-29. 

Foi-fc William - 
Fort St. George 
Bombay - - 

8,91,239 

2,89,350 

2,11,679 

4,28,086 

2,62,778 

2,86,600 

3.91,416 

2,50,711 

4,11,087 

4,67,678 

3,05,762 

4,00,226 

1 

4,41,291 

8.08;700 

8,68,899 

4,75,086 

3,28,612 

8,89,831 

Total Ms. 

8,72,168 

^,76,809 

10,53,164 

11,78,666 

11,18,300 

11,93,529 


We have the honour to be, &c. 

(signed) />• Hill, 

Holt Mackenzie. 
John Bax. 


(28.) — LETTER from the Cedcuita Civil Finance Committee to the Vice- President 
in Council at Bett^aly dated 25th November 1830. 

Honourable Sir, 

1. Isr the 72d pam. of our report relative to the Rengal establishment*, dated the 12th 

July last, we intimated th<‘ intention of aiihiiiittingouracntimontB on the mcanH of providing 
suitable allowances for the head native uiheors of the collectors and magistrates, without 
any udditiou to the public expenses; and we now beg leave to submit to (iro\ eminent the 
means by which it appears to us that that object may bo fulfilled, assuming that the amiuge- 
merits suggested in the above-mentioned report will, as hi opportunities offer, be gradually 
carried into (effect, i 

2. On the abolition of the situation of registrar, tlie establishments entortaiued by those 
ollicers may be discharged, and the union of the offices of magistrate and collector will, wc 
conceive render it easily practicable to ofteoi e^msidemblo reductions, as follow's: — The 
establishments of the two departments being no further kept distinct than is necessary for 
tlio regular transuetJon of public business, a sheristadar and deputy may take the place of the 
two skeristadars ; and the podars of the magistrates, the naair, naib nazir, inoollahs and 
guugu jullees of I he several eolloctors, with a moiety of the peons and menials attached to 
their Huddi'r office, may, we arc of opinion, be disjamsed with. In those places, too, where 
distinct estnblislnnonts are entertained for the Custom department*, similar and greater 
retrenchments may, wc conceive, be effected; and assuming that the magistrates and 
collectors will not he required to try Buniraary suits between individuals, we presume that 
the estiiblishments now entortuinwl by some of the collectors, to aid them iu the trial of 
those suits, and iu other judicial <liitlee, may be disclmrged : even, indeed, although the 
judicial duties of the collectors were to be eontiuued as at propciit, we should not consider 
it necessary to maintain the esPihlishraonts in quoMion. 

3. We should thus Juive the follonving siuns avtiiiahlc for the remuneration of the elieris- 
ladars and deputy-alicristadors of the magistrates and collectors, and joint magistrutcs and 
deputy-collectors^ vi/. ; 

Hewaimy 


• 

English 

Clerks. 

Penimn 

Office, 

Treasury. 

IVons and 
Meniuls. 

T'OTAL 

Dacca .... 


120 

50 

40 

30 

240 

Hooghly ... 


14 

15 

25 

19 

73(«) 

Muorahedabod ... 


122 

55 

40 

45 

262 

Patna - - - 


180 

60 

50 

59 

349 

Allaliabad (4) - - . 


55 

75 

30 

58 

218 

Bareilly - ... 


70 

60 

30 

58 

218 

Cawnpore ... 


140 

75 

30 

64 

809 

Furnickabad ... 


80 

75 

30 

85 

270 

Agrtk ... 


IBO 

90 

30 

44 

244 

M^rut - - - 


70 

75 

30 

48 

223 

Delhi .... 


380 

50 

- 

36 

466 



1,411 

680 

38.!> 

546 

2,972 


(a) Already the collector has reduced neorty 300 ru|>ee8 |>i*r annum. 

(A) Wc omit Mintapore, Benares and GhuKcepore, tv pi-ovid.™ an c-^tnhlishment for the new offioe 
at the flintsmeniionod place. 
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(27*)Xetter from 
Coi^ttee, on , 
Expense of the 
Supreme Courta of 
Judicature; 

28 June 1830. 


(28.) Letter from 
Committee, on 
Allowances for 
Head Native 
Servants ; 

25 Ntweinher 1830. 
• App. (22.) 





in. 

ilMtoCom- 

aittee. 


S80 oENmL Jk:ppsia)ix 

I • * 


Dewanay estatkUalitm'nld of rem&trars 
Fotj^Sbriy aheriatadara and podars 
*, Kevanuo aharltfadard 

Ditto nazin^ naibs, swoart’Ts, with a moiety of peons aAd;nibntala 
Colleotora’ judicial eatabliahmonta 
Custojorhouae reductions, as above 


V un 

- 8,693 

- 4,895 

^ 4,552 ' 
702 
. • 2,9t2^ 


25.225 


4. To this sum a oonsiderablo addition may be made by Temodelling tbe aUowanoea of 
the'tebsildtirs. In the aalaricB of those officers groat inoqualitiw. appear to prevail, c^n 
without, and sometimes against reason, os ^pUoable to the em^ii^ mreumstanoea, whidb of 
course, in many instances didbn cssentiany from tbe coudition. of things liut previuled 
when they were originally fixed. They very from iHs. 100 to He. 300 per naeusem^' being 
in several coses higlKir tlian seems to us to be necessary ; and the general, average'will also 

' admit of some reduction, if we introduce in respect to them, m well as the sheristadars, tibe 

plan of increasing pay according to length of mentoriops service. Thb arrangement, firom 
which other benefits will ensue, it may be advisable to efiect, not by an absolute rule that a 
given number of years* servitude sliall entitle the individual to a given sum, but by distri- 
^ bitting die officers in question into classes, and providing that they Shall he promoted in 

order, of standing, unless when the superior authorities shall see fit to direct otherw^, with 
reference to the merits and quolifioations of the candidates. The tehsildars now emjfioyed 
Dated 12 July within the provinces embraced by our i*eport,* above referred to, are 187 in number, who 
880. App. (22.) receive an aggregate allowance of Rs. 27,630 per mensem, or on on average about Rt, 147 
each ; but if they were distributed into classes, as specified below sfi'as to receive on an 
average salaries of about R». 110, they would, we think, be more suitably provided for, and 
the aggregate of their monthly rdlowonccs would tlien amount to Rs. 20,720, or Rs. 6,910 
less than the amount now disbursed. 

5. Adding this amount to the sum above mentioned (Rs. 2.1,225), we have a total fund 
of Rs. 32,13^5, to meet the charge to be iiiourred on aceount of the sheristadars and their 
deputies. 

6. Now to the sheristadars of collectors and magistrates, we would [iropose to assign 
salaries averaging Rs. 350 per mensem ; and though* the maiiagotnent of tho land revenue 

^ is of course much more important and difficult in the unsettled districts, yet, considering 
the populousness of the provinces permanently settled, the large amount of tlie miscellaneous 
revenue therein realized, and the other duties of the collectors and magistrates, it seems to 
be expedient to have one scale for the whole. 

7. To the sheristadars of the sub-collectors and joint magistrates, salaries of Rs. 250 per 
mensem, and to the deputy-sheristadars Rs. 60, might appropriately be assigned ; and for 
neither of these does it appear necessary to have a graduated scale of allow'ance, since, if 
deserving, they will of course b<j promoted to the higher situations in the department. The 
sheristadars might be divided into the three following classes : 

Fir.<»t class to receive 500 rupees n month. 

Second - - - 350 

Third - - - 200 * 


8. If these suggestions be adopted the nggrcgalc monthly charg(< will be Rs. 28,960, as 
specified below, I being i2.i. 3,175 less than the lunount above shown to be available for the 
purpose. • 

9. Among 


t First Class 
Socoiid CloM viyths - 
Third Class -j^^-ths - • 

Fourth Class ^^^tlis and the odd numl 'r 


Shoristadars to Collectors and Magistrates, First Class 

Hecond (^tass 
Third Class 


18 X 200 = 3,()00 
36 X 150 =: 5,40(11 
51 X 100 = 5,400 

79 X 80 = 6,320 


187 

■-■■ills! 

20,720 


* 

- 18 X 500 = 

- 18 X 350 s= 
• 18 X 200=: 

9,000 

6,300 

8,600 


54 X 350 s 

18,900 

• 

« 22 X 250 =: 
- 75 X 60 » 

5.500 

4.500 



2Sim 


Sheristadam to Joint Magistrates and Suh-Colleetors 
Diqmty Sheristadars - - - . 
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9 . Among the savings* for which credit was taken in onr report of the 12th July, there 
was an item of Re. 699, on account of the eHtablislmienta of registers. The ariungements 
now submitted give, therefore, a further retrenchment of Ra. 2,476 per mensem, or per r 

annum Ra. 29,712 ; but as tliey involve details connected with a very great many ofHces, 
on the heads of whicli the execution of them must mainly depend, and os in constituting for 


only give its sanction to that part of the plan which goea to raise the omoluments of the 
native ofEicers, ticcordiiig as the local officers may distint:tly show that the ravings necessary 
to meet the cWge have been effected. 

10. It appears to us, indeed, tluit one of the most essential of the reforms in the revenue 
establisliments at this presidency, is to place the bead native officers of coUectorshijm on a 
respectable footing in regard to salary ; and under onlinaiy circumstances it seems to us 
that it would be advisable for the Government to take measures for that purpose, though 
they had involved a considerable increase of charge ; but the exigencies of the present 
period require that the nile against increase, not coverwl by n*.trenchmcnf., should prevail ; 
and under any circumstfinces we should not have proposed that the arrangements now sug- 
gested should take place all at once. In many cases the incumbents must have a title to 
consideration which it would be harsh and unjust to disregard by an iminediuk^ retnmeh- 
ment ; but a considerable part of the establishments above refen'cd to may doubtless be 
immediately discharged or reduced, and os vacancies occur in the situations marked for 
reduction, th<* new men should be brought in on allowsinct^ of tlie lowest class. Then, 
according as the fund a(^c*^^lulatos, the sheristadars sliould, in tlie order of seniority, lie 
raised, first to tlu! second, and nfLerwarcls i«» the first class, always supposing that they are 
really efficient men, and that the i-ontrolling authoritie.s fcikct care tt> ])rovent abuse of 
patronage, while they sujiport the projier authority of the lieads of offices. 

We have the honour to be, &c. 

(siguejl) J). IliJJ. 

Jf. Mackenzie. 

John Bax. 


(29.) — LETTER from the (JalcuHa Civil Finance Committee t<» the Vice-president in (29.) Letter from 
Council at Bengal ; dated 13th December 1830. Committee, on In- 

Hono.Tal,IeSiv, 

We purpose on this occasion to tultil the design intiiuated in f)ur letkT, under date the Hoards . 

25tli Octobei- last, of submitting u sO|Mira.te Report i>n the question how far the agency of 13 December 1830. 
individuals could V>e advantageously substituted for llmt of collective Boards. For this pur- 
pose it does not seem necessary that we should enter into any dt*,tailed description of the 
functions assigned to the several Boards, theae being fully explained in the Regulations 
and Orders of Government, but we inserl- ])elow a statement of charges for these establish- 
ments at the three ja-esideiicies t to which our observations ar(> intended to ai)ply. In 

this 



r«*r Mensem. 

Per Annum. 

• Saving shown in paragraph 3 - - - 

Ditto - - in paragraph 4 - - - 

2.3, 22o 
6,910 


Totai. - - - 

32,135 


Proposed Salaries of Sheristadars - - - 

28,9(50 


Difference - - - 

,3,175 i 


Deduct amount previously taken C^redit for 

699 


Net Saving - - - 

2,476 

29,712 


t Benoai. Boabds : 
Rovonne 
Customs') 

Salt * * r 
Opium J 
Marino 

Madras Boards : 
Revenue 
Marino 


3,05,859 


2,47,710 


44,880 

5,98,449 

2,75,560 

4,622 



2,80,182 

Total - - - 

8,78,631 


(080 


hh 
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tluB statement the Military Boards are not included, because the Board at this presidency 

III. has been remodelled by the General Orders of the 26th ultimo, and the Board at Madras 

— is uiiderstocKl to bo under the considenition of the Bight Honotirable the Oovemor- 

Calcutta geiuiral ; and at Bombay the Military (ns widl as the Marine Board; has been recently 

CivaFiimnco ab()liBhed. Wo have likj'udse oinitt<*d the Board of IVodtj in Bengal, and the Medical 

Committeo. Boards at tbe three j)ri'sid(!iKMes, each of the establishments mipearing to stand on distinct 

grounds, and the expense of the one being charged to the Oorntnerdai, and that of the 
other to the Milibuy dejMirtinent. 

2. You Avill obsei v<jd, Honourable Sir, by the documents accompanying our letter 
above referi*ed to, that the present question has alrec^y undergone some discussion in our 
commitiitic, and the Honourable Court of Directora, in their despatch to the Supreme Oo- 
vemmont of the 18th of Pehniary 1829, adverting to the increase which has taken place of 
lat(i yeiu s in the number of controlling B<jarrls under tliis Government, and in the number 
of memlM'rs ecanposing them, have introduced some remarks on the present subject, which, 
for the sake of convenient reference, we shall i-epeat here. They observe (poro. 65), “ con- 
mM 5 l,ed wit] I the duti«!S of suf)orint.<*ndcnee. is an imjwi-tant general question, namely, whether 
Bomdft are the fittest inatrumenta either of improvement or control, and whether both 
objects miglit not be more effectually attained by individual agency. It is a common but 
trite obw-rvation, that responsibility is lessened by being divided, and there is, we believe, 
no doubt that more business can be done by the same numlierof persons acting separately 
than in conjuiu 5 ti<m. If the business of your Revenue Boards is now divided, and a dis- 
tinct portion allot! ed to each member, then the utility of such division is already practically 
admitt<‘d, nnd the Board may Ini demnod t(» exist principally for the purpose of receiving 
collectively ja aise or blame for mejisures, the merit or d(‘meritof which belongs exclusively 
to one of its inenibevs. If the business is not divided it can hardly fail to be impeded in 
its (^(»ursc b\- iiicoin]»atible l-ompers, conflicting opinions, nnd the fi-equent occummee of 
useless discnssioiis. We feel no di.sposition to undermte th<“ benefits which may Rometimes 
be derived from a free eomiinini(!at!on of sentiments between persons possessing diffenmt 
o]>p<>rtunities of t’X])erictice and various lands of information, jussoe.iated by staih^n, and 
animated by the same wal f<»r the ]mblie. gtuxl ; nor ilo \v(‘ overlook the consideration tluit 
where gieai interests are at sbike and iuqiortant trusbs reposed, it is rait always expedient 
that the\ should bet'oimnitted to the inielligenee and ]>ri>l*ity of a> singU' individual, even 
under the cheek of stibordiiuitc funrlionaries. But we nevertheless think it deserving of 
mature coJi.si<l()rj)t ion on which .side the b,Tljinct' of ad vantage upon the, whole preponderates.” 

3. In estimating the relative merits ot‘ the ageney of (jolhsctive Boards and of ijidividuals, 
there are certain advantages iisually nwunbed to the former sy 8 tt‘m, which, if admitted to 
])e found in it, weigh consider.ibly in its favour. These advantages arc said to consist in 
tin* op[)ortimity which it afi(»r<ls of a free interchange* of opinions between jiersons possess- 
ifig various kinds of iurormation ; in the means it ofiers for the correction of errors and 
oversights ; in the seourity it gives tijai prejudice or jjassiou will not influence its proot'cd- 
iugs ; and in the j)ros])ect it holds out of sl^adiuoss and ciujsistency in all measures within 
the range <d‘ its eoulrol. 

4. How far the foregoing advantages are justly claimed for the Bystem of Boards, ajipears 
to us bowcv<5r to be more than questioiiablo, forwuthout instituting an invidious senitiny 
into the actual detailed management (>r each, we are k*d by experience and observation to 
the e,oncl\jsioii that the existence, of thest; ivdvantages is vatliev imaginary thati reid. We 
ob.serve, that in several wises the inemhei’s of the Revemii: Boards at tliLs presidency have 
tmnsactfd business separab’ly, and naiided in difiererit places. In all iastmices in which 
Hpeeitd d<'j>utjitions have been thought neemsary (and these are generally ordered with a 
view to matters ol' importance), tlu* agency of individuals lias been piufeired ; and in point 
of fact, it vrilJ genoraJly, wo Ixjlicve, be found in practice, either that a particular brancli of 
the husimvss is done by cadi of the raeinliers separately, or that one member of pre- 
pondcj-ating talent or activity, or the Hecretary, perfonris the whole. In cases that are 
simph* in their issues, and ca.sy of deteimination, acolleetivi* body may indeed act together, 
but. for such cases it would surely be unreasonabJe to pj-ovide so cumbrous and expensive 
a inachinery ; and in cases of intricaej' and <Ufficnlty it cun rarely Jiajipen in a body not 
iutluencr'd by party spirit that more than one will so master tlie facts us to be fully quali- 
fied to form a eouqiete-nt judgnieuk f:>upf)o.sing, therefore*, a Boaitl to consist of geiillemen 
equal in tahmts and qualifications, and ]«)ssessing that mutual respect and deference which 
W'ould arise out of sudi equality, we have little or no doubt tJiat practically they would 
establish as complete a se[».iration of functions as if each acted for him, self, and that inter- 
change of opinion -would extend no further than what every able and candid man is likely 
to hold with his inferiors ;»nd superiors, as well as with parties interested and others not 
official I 3 ' connected with him. 

f). No rules or rest rictious can enforce real deliberation and concert, and it must therefore, 
we appnihend, be \ ;i,in attempt t^o ]»r(‘Voni the above results in collective bodies when most 
hajipily constituleil But still ii»or<i mlMclile.vouH consciquences must, we, apprehend, result 
when Uici-e is neither the piepojideranw; or mutual deference to which we have alluded; 
and when those ditFerences, disputes and coinjwomisos which are to be ex}iccted among men 
acting each on his own A'iew, with very different degrees of knowledge tind talent, must 
neces.sarily be of freipioni occmrence. Further, it seems to 11 s to be almost certain that 
the .selection of inemlierB for e,ollective IsalicB-will often be less careful and judioious than 
that of individual functionaries ; for so long as one able member or secretary is main- 
tainei] at a Bo^, the presence of an inefficient person will be overlooked and produce 
litUo apprehension of evil on the part of the Qovenunent It is not therefore to te oorffi- 

nftdly 
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narily expected that tlie choice of a niomher will be such to bring to the aid of his 

colleagues that proportion of talent, temper, and information which is reqiiisitt' to render III. 

his association with them productive of public advantage; and we are satished that — — 

numerous instances could be cited in which an increase of members has proved anything ^9.) Letter from 

but an addition to the zeal, elficieiicy, ami i^iduonce of the lM)dy. Committee, on In- 

6. Wc can readily underst.'ind that thu huviu-sil inernberH of a Board, if influenced by dividual Agency 
contending passions of party or other ])rejiidice, niiglit afford some scciu-ity, each against 5?** 

the errors and oversiglits of his follows, but the object would In* dearly j)ur(jliast*d l)y the 

evils that must flow from sueli a sbit^; of feeling, and when iwjting cordially (ogetlier, it ' ^ 

will rarely or over lia])pcji that the members will not confide in eacfi other upon almost 

all the points of hict, in regard to whicli omn-s and ovtjrsiglds are likely to oL*ciir ; even 

s^posing the purpose of preventing them, further than will be done by subordinate. 

ofnuers, to be mueli more importtuit than it really is. 

7. With tlie views which we ouiertain as to the mode in which the Imsiuess of colh'ciivc 
Boards is likely to be <joiiducted, we confess we sec little reason to anticijiate. that their 
measures will be more free from unsteadiness, iueoiisistency, ami the influence of liurtful 
{mssiou and prejudice, than tliose of individuals. On tli© tJontnuy, just in proportion as 
they depart from the princijde of individual agency, w<i should fear the jirovalenee »)f those 
defeots, because tliere will b<! wanting the check of individual I'eaponsibility, and the acces- 
sion of each new member, if he meddle with the functions of his fellows, will introduce 
into the whole body the elements <)f change and vaeillation. 

8. It may be urged, that tlie effects we liavc alwve iioticetl, a])ply t«) the manner in 
which most Bi>ards have l»eeu CMjiiKtif.uti'd, and not t.o the sysioni itself; but il‘ experieuee 
estabUsbes, as we think it iloes, that these defe(5ts are inliereJit in the s;ystem, and unsus- 
ceptible of practical remedy, and that the bc‘st constituted Boards .'Are those in whic;h each 
member singly iinde.rtakes the ]>ortion of business with which he is most coiiveraaJit, the 
advantage of maintaining such expcuisive instruments of control must be admitti'd to be 
theoretical. We do not intend albigether to deny the general a<lvautag(*R of oral discus- 
sion, but we cannot rate it very liigli in tlie case of Boardi^nay, wc arc disposed to think 
that where employed in matters of nuieJi interest and importimco, it loads oftener to 
disputes or injurious comproiuiscs than to beneficial results, and the atlvaniage in ti'ifling 
cases is Burt*ly purchased at too liigh a pri<-e. 

9. We are also free to ackno wlodgo that in (Uises in wdiich tlic main duty of the Board is 
th«j control of functionaries whose jwts and aiTangemeuts are likely to affect, exclusively or 
chiefly, tin- interests of the (jov<‘rnnmnl, or in which it luis to authorize or superintend 
large disbursemciilvs, involving muclt mutter of diserotion, there d(» exist, strong reasons for 
desiring tocoiili<le the function to more than one individual. But such does jiot apj)enj’ to 
bo the nature of th<' duties that ehielly oeeupy tin* Boards to whieJi wc now refer ; and it is 
almost too )»lain for remark, how much must be lo.d in the (pinntity of laisiness done by 
employing the. agem-y of a eolleetiva* body, a eoubidciatiou which it is jnipt*rtant to keep 
especially in view, when discu.>-.sing the exjH-dieney of maintaining c.4ahlishim‘nts whose 
frequent inter}) 0 .sition is called for in the eoiuluel of ordinary business, or in the decisittn 
of individual eases of aunimm oeeurrenee, siieh as are ilu* Bojirds in »|ne.stion. 

10. But tlie principal objeeliou to Boards, ami ospeeially to tht»se wliJeli are not solely 
or eliiefly u.sed as ehe«*ks ujion the eondiiul of others, is i-xelusive of the expense, the 
absence of clear and direct r»-.sjjoii,sibility , for whilst on tin- one hand, the dc.siri' of praise 
operates in a less degree upon the memUu’s of a Board, than on an indiviiiual ; so on the 
other, the checks and control created by the ajipreheiision of blame, act weakly where tlie 
stigma of repro<»f does not attach to one, but is divided amongst many. 

11. Tbe usual and most s]>ecious ;irgum»'nt adduetjd against the .agency of individuals, 
as a directing and controlling autlioritj', is founded on tlie inexpedii'iicy f»f committing 
iioportaut interests anti trusts to the jinibity and intelligence of a single ]>evson ; but this 
olycction cannot in tlic ])roseni case be considered to apiily, for, as before oliserved, the real 
power generally liclongs to one nmniber of a Board, or to the socj’ctary, vvhich is exercised 
witliout the check of individual responsibility, so that the system which is preferred as a 
security is in truth most open to abuse ; and it must be recoIJt'cted that t.hc chock of the 
controUiug and the subordinate authority is mutual, for constituted as tlie eivii service in 
Indi^is, both have the privilege and duty of accounting for theii* acts. 

12. It is supposed, perhajis, that a ctiUective boily is able to exert a more vigoroiLs i;ontrol, 
and with less of j^ersonal feeling than an individual. We ilo not think tliat expcrieucii 
justdloa the notion, but wc caruiot better convey our sentiments on tliis point, than in 
quoting the following passage from the Minute of the second member of our committee, 
which is already on the records of Government ; “ Wlicrc single oflicera have been employed, 
there has been not only more energy, care, and consideration, on tlie part of the controlling 
authority, but more ready obedience and hearty co-o] Miration in the subordinates, 'fhe 
fiinner, indeed, must in such a casts, feel the responsibility aliftching to him, in a degree 
that can never be looked for in coUeotive bodies. He will pursue his plans witliout bi-ing 
compelled to mutilate them in order to meet the scmjdes of less-informctl colleagues, oi- to 
neglect them in attending to foreign matter. In differing from JiLs siiboi-diiuiUts, a single 
functionary will ordinarily be cai’eful, as fur as his judgment goes, to have the right side 
of the question. He will convey the expi’cssion of Ids dissent., in terms the least likely 
to offend, because, acting singly, he will always be alive to the probability of uffeneo. In 
proportion to the iutei'est which he takes in the successful administration of the affairs 
entrusted to him, (aud, on this score, the individual with undivided praise and blame has 
iuMWly the edyeuliege,) he will e:tLert himself to guide md aid, and eoucUiate those who 

(445.) h h 2 have 
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have toezfl^ KSf He will tbus liave eveiy i&dttoeinent to makeilte 

men witbotit ii&y Gounterviulmg motive foi* dieltering the bad. He wiH imdesfitamd cleiaidy, 
fttiH theiefoite state bis views distinctly, free jfrom the doubts tlmt beset the half meaeores 
into wbiob collective bodies are always more or less liable to slide What he does will be 
his own, without any opening for counteraction, excepting by a distinct Tcferenoe to supe- 
rior authoriiy ; whereas, in a collective body the efficient member is often (^xisider^ by 
those under him, sometimes by his colleagues, as an UBur|)er of powers which he is not 
entitled, or at least not required to exenase, and the discipline of their subordinates is 
sacrificed, even When there is no plea of jealousy and intrigue, because they oppose the 
energy of individual excitement to the comparatively languid interest with which the 
common concems of a co-operation are usually regarded.’* 

13. On refemiig to the proceedings of Government in 1828, relative to tlie mode m 
which the business of the B^rd of Avenue in the Western Provinces was transacted, it 
is satisfactory to find that the principles wliieh we advocate were then supported. The 
tliird member of the Council observed, on that occasion ; “ I am not of opinion that the 
business of the Boai d will l)e letter done by the congregating of the members, or so well 
as by their separate emplo 5 rment in distinct divisions of territory;” and although the same 
opinion was not lield by the other members, yet it was admitt^, that “if Government 
could place full reliance on the judgment, knowledge, zeal, and condliatoiy disposition of 
each member of Boards or superior courts, it would he expedient to entrust to each of 
those members undivided authority ond control over a defined tract of countiy, in pre- 
ference to the system then in force.” The Bubso»iuent substitution of CommiBsioners of 
Ilevenue and Circuit for the Boards of Itevenue may, to a certain extent, be considered a 
practical admission in favour of individual agency; and we are quite satisfied that if the 
CTOveruinent caunoi find, throughout its extensive field for selection an adequate number 
of competent and npriglit functionarieis, for the purpose of efficient superintendence and 
control over executive officers by individual agency, the attempt to effect the object by 
associating together an Boards the comjiettait and incompetent, must be still more liable 
to miscarry. Entertfiining these sentiments, we are led to the conviction, that the public 
interests would be essentially promoted by substituting uuivcrsall 3 ’^ single commissioners 
for collective Bofirds, acting under the immediaki control of Government in the super- 
intendence of the officcirs emploj'ed in the civil administration of the country, and we 
shall now proccesJ to apply tlie juineiple to each of the Boards contemplated in this 
Ecpoii, assuming for the d Uilicial def)ai'tment the scheme of establisluuents whicli our 
coramitk'c has aJre^^dy Jiad the lionoiir to recommend. 

14. The Suddor, or head Board of Ilevenue in Bengal, consists of three members, for 
whom we shouhl propose k^ substitute two Sudder or head (Commissioners of Revenue, 
viz. one for the Upper and another lor the l^ower Provinces ; and having had the advan- 
tage of ctimmunicating on the subject with Mr. W. W, Bird, we arc happy to find that the 
exjjcrienco he has Jiad in the Sudder Boar<l of Revenue, of which lie is now in charge, 
leads him fully to concur with us in opinion, so fa»- a.s concenas the jirovinces subject to 
Ills authority. The comraiHsioners should possess all the powers and functions of the 
present Sud<lc!r Board, drawing the sanii* allowance as is assigned to members of that 
Board, and to each of them we should propose to attach a si'cretary or assistant, on a 
salary of JKs. 18,000 per .annum. Should the territories suhordinak* to the presidency of 
Bengal be evcrituaJly placed under two distinct GuvernTnents, it seems to us that the 
office of Sudder Commissioner for the Lou cr Provinces w^ouJd not be necessary, liut that 
the Government at Calcutta ought to eorre^spniid tlirough its secretary with the several 
local commissioners in that part of the country. 

15. The Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium consists of two members, .and was instituted 
in 1819, previously to which peritKl the control of the Custom dei>artineut was vested in 
the Board of Revenue, and that of the Salt and Opium in the Board of Trade. The 
union whicli Government has recently directed in the interior of the executive duties of 
the land revenue branch wdth those of the customs, seems to render it highly dasirahle 
that the Sudder Commissioners of Revenue, projKwed to he appointed in the preceding 
paragraph, shouhl, with excejitioii of the (Calcutta Custom-ljousc, bo charged witli the 
superintendence of the dcpai’traent of customs within their respective divisiona They 
might also, wc conceive, o'lvantngeously exercise the appellate jurisdiction in regard to 
offences against the revenue which *n>w belongs to the ihiurd ; and, with this exception, 
the management of the Salt and Opium departments, with the control of the Custom- 
house of Calcutta, shoul<i,wc tlauk, Ikj jdacjed in the hands of a single commissioner, on a 
salary of Sonat rupees 52,200 fwith an assistant, on a salary of Es. 18,000) to whom 
Govenunent might also commit, an at prcjsent, the superintendence of the stamps, and the 
abkaiTy, and of such other miscellaueous sources of revenue as appeared desirable. 

l(i. The Marine Board is composed of the same members as the Board of Customs, Solt^ 
and Opium, with a sepiuatc sccretaiy'^, who is ordinarily a professional gentleman, and whose 
functions we formerly proposed to assign to the ordinary secretary to tlie latter Board, on 
arrangement which was not adopted, “ owing,” as it was stated, “ to the members of the 
Marine Board having to perform various duties altogether foreign to their haliits and educa- 
tion us (sivil servants,’’ and therefore requiring the assistance of a scientific offioer. The 
Honourable Coui-t, in their despatch of the 18th of February 1 829, wherein the origin and 
progress of the several Boards 01*0 fully described, suggests (pj»ra. 94), “if throe members 
be allotted to the presidency Revenue Board, that it should be vested wiiJi the superin- 
tendence of the salt, opium and customs, and that the Marine Board might be diu pmumd 
^ith ait|;ether by transferring part of their duties to the master attendant^ and oontriving 



oilr.'stt jiiwas.o^ sbb iiiyst couf.Ainr. ssj^ 


• nUrvaMgeat^A the Mhii eateUiahmeat, os ^ intedid^ Oat iaatead of Wg w 
it is aov, a bcan^ fO^snse to Obvenuneiiiti it ougbi to bo disTpeable to the general com- 
meroe of the coixattr.^ la ow TOport of t^ Idw of Aneast 1829 we stiggested the assign- 
meat of fui enlatgea authority to the Master atteoidant, by which the Marine Board would 
he relieved from various demed duties, and it ooottrs io us that the Militaiy Board is the 
most oonvenient authority in which the control of the Marine department can be vested, 
espedaJly sinoe stipendiary members have been aitadied to that Board. Tlje noccessity of 
k^ing distinct the controlling and executive branches is obvious •, and considering the 
frequent occ^ons on which the hfilitary and Marine departments communicate witli eacli 
other, we think that much convenience and more efficiency will result from adopting this 
than from continuing the present arrangement 

17 . The marine an^rs at Madras cannot, we think, be of such an extent as to require 
the superintendenoo of a separate Board, cofiristing of a member of council, the commercial 
superintendent, and the master attendant ; and although no salary is assigned to nuy of 
the members, or to the secretary, under the head of Marine Board*office, yet in otlier 
departments a larger salary is probably attached to some of them in consideration of this 
duty. The master att^dant, for instance, (who being a member of the Board, is both a 
controlling and executive officer,) has a salary in that capacity of JRs. 2,275 per mensem ; 
wd the secretaiy has a salary of i2a. 1,429 per mensttm, exclusive of commission, (averag- 
ing jBa. 628 per mensem), in the Commercial department, of which one-half was formerly 
chwged to the Marine department. The controlling authority in the Marine department 
at Mad^ can be cxerdsed, we should think, by the Government itself, aided hy one of its 
secretaries, and we accordingly recommend the abolition of the Marine Boai'd and its 
establishment, at that presidency. 

18. The Revenue Board at Madras is the only remaining establishment of the description 
under review, which requires to be noticed, and by a Minute of our senior member, now 
before Government, you will hav(‘ observed, honourable Sir, that he is liivoiirable to its 
contmuaiKM), and lias iissigned the following grounds for his opinion ; — 

” A Board of three or four members is not merely three or four individuals doing the 
same thing, iuste.'id of its being done by one. They not only correct e.ich other ‘s over- 
sights and temper each other's feelings, but they often supply each otlnT's deft^eis, by 
bringing varied qualifications and resources to their task. Accordingly I have seldom, if 
ever, known any intricate subject under the consideration of a wcll-eoinposed collective 
body, upon which, in the coumo r)f their dcliberatioua, ciu*h member did not. materially 
and sincerely mo<lify his original vicjwa. Indeed all human cxperierici* confirms the maxim 
that in council there ivs wisdom. In tixeoutive measures iictivity and promptitude an‘ of 
vital importance; but in a .superintending and controlling anihirity tliey may be too 
closely allied to an overbearing and inUumeddling disposition, ami valuabh: as t)e\v arc 
whenever all depends upon tl»c energy and exertion of the moment, it is true, also, that 
under an organized and settled system the via intirlUu is nt>t with«)ut \irluo. Moin-ovor, 
the views and proceedings of a colKsitive body arc not perceptibly or sptHslily atlected by 
changes among its individual members. There is no demise of a Board, and its measures 
acquire a steadiness ami stability which cannot belong to those of succes.sive etumnissioners. 
This steadiness bwomes of infinitely more value when a Board is viewed not men-ly as 
superintending the officers of Govora incut, but ns advising, and sometimes restraining, the 
Government itself. An individual oommi.ssioiier acting in the same capacity wouJ«.l be 
liable to be at total variance with lus immediate ]>redc(x\ssor, and (what would be a mu<-li 
greater evil in such a s^'steiu n.s ours) might, by defei-ence to views eutcrininc<l in the 
highest quarters, and by means of i>erKonal intercourse, be brought to suppo7't, or ca cu to 
suggest measures, against wliich, as a member of a Board, influenced only by sucli con- 
siderations as would appear upon record, and fortified by tlie concurrence of his colleagues, 
he would not have failed to remonstrate. One of the few securities we have for pfcrmii- 
iienoe in any of om* arrangements would be taken away, if Boards and Courts were 
universally supplanted by individual commissioners. 

“ Applying the general question to the Madras Board of Revenue, I conceive that the 
benefit of a greater dtsgree of individual agency and responsibility might be obtained by a 
ffivision of the ordinary duties of the Board among its several meinfos, and by frequent 
circuits of inspection. But that benefit would be purchased at much too high a price if it 
cost the existence of an institution, which has never failed to comprise some of the best 
talents and most valuable experience of the public service, and to prove itself capable of 
presenting to its superiors the soiindest and most eoliglitened views regarding the condi- 
tion of the people, the resources of every part of the counti^, and the science of good 
government. As a body, the Madras Board of Revenue has by its services deserved a 
better fiite than to be dissolved : but if it wore otherwise, and if the incHi)acity of one or 
more of its membera lay like an incubus upon the efficiency of the rest, I do not see how 
the evil would bo cuiud by disjjersing them, with their very unequal qualifications, to 
undertake equal duties, and to exercise co-ordinate authority within separate spheres of 
jurisdiction. The incapable members could not be expected to become efficient coinmia- 
sioners. The only evils which the dispersion of the members of a board seems calculated 
to remedy are those of its business falling in arrear from ite having too much to do, or of its 
foiling to take a proper interest in its duties from the languid feeling of <livided i*esponsi- 
bility. There is no pretence for imputing the latter evil to the Madras Board of Revenue, 
and if the former exist in any de^e, 1 trust that it may be remedied by some less violent 
and injurious measure than the dissolution of the Board. 

Oommiasioners of Bevenue, in lieu of the Board, would merelj be principal collectors, 
(445.) hh 8 absolved 
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iibsolved from executive duties, and deprivotl of the practical experience and minute and 
iutiinate knowledge which can only he gained in the course of discliarging them, and at 
the same time vested with superintendence over much wider extent, and therefore with 
weaker effect than at present To place the ])re8ent collectors and principal collectors 
under the immediate eyo of such commissioners without responsihh' duties, hut with absolute 
discretionary authority to issue orders to tlieir servants and to interfere with tlieir arrange- 
ments, would degrade the most valuable local officer of the .Madras Government into 
another P/erson’s deputy, aiul both damp his zeal and diminisli lus sense of responsihUity. 
Such sulMirdii.iniuu ofauthority, w'ithoiit correspondingsuperiorily of talent, experience or 
duty, would f)hMluce uniform disgust and frequent altcmtion. liven when had feeling did 
not* arise towards the commissioner, it could not tail to ho excited towards his native esta- 
hlishiiierd. R'sides, the constant changes of commissioners, some of them permanent and 
some tciii]ior}i.ry, would lead unavoidably h) constant changes or suspensions in tlie system 
of revcjiue nianngemcnt, so that the same system would seldo'u be atitively pursued in 
any district for a lew years togetlHir, After all, too, the substantial authority in adistriot 
must necessarily remain in the hamls of the officer charged with responsible duties, and 
wiiiTiot in effect he transfiTred to any other officer merely exercising supervision over him. 
Th«? local officer may be aided and stimulated in the discharge of his duty, or he may be 
thwarted iind cripjded ; hut it is Ufion liis exertion that the welfare of the district must 
dojieiid, and his superior cannot serve the jmqKiso of his substitute. It would therefore 
be a radical mistake to improve, tlie controlling part of our system at the GX])ense of the 
operative, even if tlicre were full reason to he convinced that the alterations were im- 
provements. 

“ Jf it he su])posed that the cas(» of malversation whicli elude the discoveiy of a Board 
would ho ilofcecjtcd hy a commissioner, I heliovo that there has been no wont of previous 
general infoririatiiui in any ciise of the kiml which has occurred under the Models pre- 
sidency j but that tenderness for the individual, or false dolicacy, or aversion to stand for- 
ward as aeimser, motives wliidi are jih likidy to influence commissioners or other public 
ollicei-s, and the influence of which iiuiy he, and I expect will he, overcome by the Board 
of ll(!venuo as effiiiitually as hy a commissioner, have prevented the suspicious wluch it 
excited from being acted ujion. 

T am (piite sure that witliout the aiil of the Board of Revenue, the Madras Government 
would he incapable of superintending the proceedings of the ct>mmis8ioners and collectors 
under them with tlue cllect, unless it took u|K)n itself* a great portion of the duty now por- 
forme<l by the Board of Rijvenue, and for that piirpoyc grcjatly increased its establishment, 
]»oth lOnropeun and native. It cerUinly is essential to tlus ellieieut discharge of the func- 
tions of Giivcniiiicnti not to add to the details with whicli the Governor in Council is 
already incumbered, and any R*forin calcuiatcjd to he attended with that inconvcuicnoe 
must neecssaril^V pr<»vo fallacious. ' 

IP, JMr. Hill has furl her remarked a* follows: “I am confirmed in the desire to follow 
this cautious course of proeeisling, and Ic; avoid uniiecHissary innovation, hy the success 
which has al tcudcd the system of civil admiiiistratioii m*tually in force at Madras. It has 
been successful swcording to all the tests by which it am be fairly tried. The statement 
bc.low*, lor 20 years, (luring wbicli tliere Las been no accession of torntoiy to tliat pre- 
sidciicv. sliows that tlio revenue lias hei*n eollectcd with surprising regularity. In that Jong 
period there is only one year in which the collections exceed the average by M per cent. 


Actual Collootions of llnvenuc in tlio DiMriets under the Presidency of Fort St. George^ 
for 20 Years, averaging Rupees 4,23,11,100. 


YEARS. 

1 BBVENUBS. 

Per CcDtage, 
abure 

or belov AyeiUgo. 

1808- 9 

4,09,30,000 

3 4 2 

1809-10 

4,04,33,000 

4 7 - 

1810-11 • 

4,20,21,000 

- 10 11 

1811-12 

8,98,38,000 

5 18 6 

18H2-13 

4,01,98,000 

4 15 11 

1813-14 

^ 4,23,5 1,(X)0 

- 1 6 

1814 15 

4,26,83,000 

- 14 - 

1815-16 

4,24,49,000 

- 5 2 

1816-17 

4,18,06,000 

1 3 1 

1817-18 

4,26,02,000 

- 11 - 

1818-19 

4,20,62,000 

- 9 5 

18 J 9-20 

4,2fJ,79,000 

- 13 11 

1820-21 

4,28,71,000 

1 5 2 

1821-22 

4,32,92,(KX) 

2 5 1 

1822-23 

4,47,25,000 

5 11 3 

1823-24 

4,20,42,(X)0 

- 10 2 

1824-25 

4,57,12,000 

8-7 

1825-26 

4,38,93,000 

3 11 10 

1826-27 

4,34,63,000 

2 11 6 

1827-^8 

4,01,72,000 

- 10 
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They nevtt have fiJlen so much as 6 per cent below it The average of the first ten years """" " ' ' ■ ' 

fiills short of the general average by 1 J per cent, that of the last ten years exceeds it iu the HI. 

same small proportion. In England a bad harvest has been stated to make a difVerence of 

10 per cent in the revenues, but the j)eriod here taken includes two bad hai vests, wliich 

did not make much more than half that difference. The evidemwi of successful adminis- Co^itt^, on In- 

tratdon which this statement affords, must be deemed conclusive when it is borne in mind 

that the revenues of Madras are very high, and depend m»iinly upon annual settlcmcnl.” Boards • 

20. The second and third members of our Comniittet^, witliout questirming the ability la December 1830, 
with which the business of the Revenue Board at MadiTOs may have beep conducted, do 

not concur in the arguments or reasoning advanced by the senior member for retaining 
that Board at Madras. The reasons assigned in the fonner part of this report appear to 
them to apply as much to one Board as to another. Tliey can scarcely recognise any chuir 
uroof of superior management in the circumstance that there has been no great variation 
m the amount of revenue when they advert to the songiune and apparently well-founded 
expectations of increased resources which are exjire^d in the records of the Madras Cilo> 

Vemment, and reflect uj^n the natural course of things in countries that had long suffered 
from the misrule of native governments. They i)erceive, in the selc(iion of papers which 
have been printed by the Honourable the Court of Directors, abundant proof of the ex- 
istence of aouses that would, they hope, be very imlikely to occur under a plan of individual 
responsibility and personal supervision, such as they advocate. The same papers aj>pcar 
to show that the employment of collective Boards affords no assurance of consistency of 
principle or procedure ; nay, if the internal administniiion of Madras has in later years 
been, as they beb'eve it has been, distinguialiod by vigour, energy, and suwess, i.lie n-snlfc 
musti they think, he mainly ascribed to the cimimstance that tlie working of the syKtem 
was thoroughly controlled and directed by one man, c'crtainly no ordinary man, Sir Thomas 
Munro j nor do tli^ suppose, as contemplated by Mr. Hill, that inofticient men wib be 
appointed single commissioners ; on llie contrarj*, the positive necessity of rejecting an in- 
etheient functionary, where only one is euiployc<l, will insure, in their r*pin ion, the .appoiut- 
mentof the most able otficers to be founfl on the list r»f the service. The majority of the 
Committee therefore recoininejid th<^ substitution of ivio revenue (‘ommibsiomu’s, on a 
salai-y of Jin. 48,000, (with an assistant b) eacbon a sjihiry <»f ZiV 18,000,' for the presrnt 
Revenue Board at Madras, who In their respective divisions may separately exorcise sill 
the functions now vested in the Boaid. 

21. In the observatioius wlii(;h we have introduced on tlH‘ present snhjeet W(' ha^'e not 
laid any pfwticular stress on the economy of .substituting tli<‘ sy.stem of individual agejjcj' 
for that of Boartls ; this, however, is one of the most important and bcnetidal results to 
be aDticif)atiid front the me-asuiu The reduction of expeij.se, as regards Eurf»]K;au cdve- 
luintod orticers, may be esthnaUjd, according to th<‘ comparative Htatenient below*, at Ua. 

2,7t5,380 j»er annum, excluisive of sojue saving which iiuiy be anticipjited in the nativcf 
establishments, and we an*, quite satisfied that tlie alteration vdll promote etlicicney and 
improvement as w'ell as economy. 

22. Although our senior member doe.s not concur in tlie view' tiikeii by the nmjority of 
the Committee, either on tiic general (pic, stion as to the com] jurat ivo advantjiges of C(»llective 
and individual agency, or on the up]»lieation of that qut'stion to the Board of Rt>veinie at 
Madras, yet os his colleagues have so fully cited th(j grounds on which he rests liis ojjiniou, 
he does not feel himself entitled to oeciqiy furtiier time in discussing tL(* subject. He 
thinks it inctimbent on him, how(5veT, with resjjeet to the Madras Board, ex])reRsly to dis- 
claim tijie admission tliat cx]jerience establishes, as the majority of the Committee think it 

does, 

PROPOSED. 


2 Sudder Commi*iHionrrs - 1,04,4(X) 

2 Scjcrotunes ur Asaistimta - 36,0(X) 

1,40,400 

1 Cointnissloncr,and Salt and 
Opium Depurl Tiiriita and 
MisccllancouH Revenue - 32,200 

1 Scci-etary or Assistant - 18,000 

70,200 


2 Commissioners <jf Rovonuo %.(KX) 

2 Secretaries or Assisiaul.? - 3(i,()00 

1,32,000 

Grand Total • - . 3,42,600 
Difference or Saving • - 


(4A8.) 


• PRESENT, 

RxKOAt : 

Board of Revenue : 

8 Members ■ - • 1,56,600 

4t SeerstariosandAssiatant) 91,200 

2,47,800 

Board of Customs : 

2 Members ... l, 04,400 

3 Seoretories and Assistants 54, (XX) 

1,58,400 

Maduos: 

Board of Revenue ; 

4 Members - - - 1,60,100 

4 SocrotoriesandAssislants 52,680 

2,12,780 

Grand Total ... 6,18,980 


hb 4 


- 2,76,380 
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does, either that the defects which they impute to calleotive agency are inherent in 
system and nnsusceptiide of practical remedy, or that its viewe and proceeding have 
liuctuatcd according to changes among its individual members, as would have hAppened 
with vestwct to^the views and proceedings of successive commiasioiiors. In his view of the 
matter also, the main duty of the Board of Revenue at Madras, to which detailed settte- 
monts, embracing the whole stotistics of by far the greater part of the country, and involv- 
ing^ the exercise of most exUuisive discretionary authority, are annually submitted, is 
virtually such as the majority of the Committee acknowledge to constitute an expected 
case ; aiid althiuigh the proposition is self-evident, that “ more business can be done by the 
saino numbc*T‘ oI persons acting separately than in conjunction," yet it is hardly relevant 
to ihe question to be decided : for the panimount object of such an institution as the Board 
of Heveiiue is, that the Government and collectors may bo able to confide in its knowledge^ 
expciienee, means of information, and weight of character, not that it may despatch bu»i- 
ness in the most expwlitious manner. ‘Finally, in os far as the propowd change wonld 
throw immediately upon the Government any part of the present functions of the Board 
of Ih'venue, and also with regard to the abolition of the Marine Board at Madras, and the 
transfer- of its duties to the Government, which the majority of the Committ^ recommend, 
the stinior member is dasirous of expressing in the strongest manner his deliberate convic- 
tion , that of all changes that which is most required for the efficiency and success of our 
system of administration is, that the Council Board should be relieved from a largo portion 
of the details by which its time and attention are at present overlaid ; and that of all 
schemes of (?ollective agency and divided rcB}>oiisibility the most open to objection is what 
must (uisue if those details are added to ; viz., that of allowing the name and authority of 
Govern inent to be implicitly delegated to the organs through whom its resolutions ought 
intu cly t<i be communicated. 

Our senior member does not f«;l himself qualified to offer any remarks upon the 
a]»plicatioii which the majority of the Committee liavemade of the general question of col- 
lective or individual agency to the Boards at this presidency, further than by observing, that 
if the duties of the Bengal Brmrd of Rtwenue correspond with those at Madras, the proposed 
chsingo seems to him liable to the same objections at the one presidency as at the other. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) Dav i d HUl. 

Holt Maiikemie. 
John B(ix. 


(30.) Minute of 
William Blunt, 
EsepyOn Iniliviclual 
Agency for Col- 
lective Boarib ; 

6 January 1831. 


(30.)— MINUTE of F. Bhmly Esq., Member of Council at Bmjal ; 
dated Gth January 1831. 

In forwarding to tlm Right Honourable the Governor-general, for his Lordship's coniddera- 
lion, the Ilc‘poi*t of the Civil Finance ComniilU‘e on the question as to the comparative 
advantagtis of individual agency, or that of collective Boards, and in expre.s8mg our concur- 
rence gciierally^ in tlu‘ opinion eutertaintMl by the majority of that Committee, I think it 
jLC(;essary to state that J am not prepareil to give an unqualified assent to the exi>ediency 
of extending at prcscuit that principle of revtmue luiinagement and control tliroughout the 
provinces immediately dei)endcnt on this presidency. 

Wlmtever inelliciency may have been found to exist in collective Boards, that evil is not, 
1 think, necessarily inherent in the system. There cannot be any doubt that individual 
responsibility nwy sometimes be necessary to call forth exertion, mid that a divided or ill- 
defined j'espmsibUiiy has a tendency to induce a relaxation in tliat respect It is also, 1 
think, unquestionable that more work can be performed by means of individual agency 
than Ijy that of a collective iKidy ; but an incapable or inefficient member of a Board will 
not- rrmke a more able or better commissioner, and the same caution with which it will be 


necessary to select persons to be entrusted singly with the powers of control vested in com- 
missioners would liavc insured an efficient Board There seems indeed reason to beliove that 
too great a facility in the selection of jiersons to constitute the Boards, arising probably from 
a diffituilty of passing over clainiH of seniority even in cases of doulitful qualification, has 
been a principal cause of that inefficiency wliidi has given rise to the jtresent question. 

TIk; chief advanta,ge to be derived from the establislimcnt of a collective Board, as con- 
nected with the revenue administration of the countiy, appears to me to consul in the 
moans it affords of aiding Government by its deliberations and matured opinions in ques- 
tions of difficulty and importaiiee, especially such as ore likely to arise in the progress of the 
settlement of our extensive and valuable Western Provinces, and in which the interests of 
Government and the welfare of the people may be materially involved. Whatever infor- 
matAlon might be necessaiy to guard against error would be concentrated in a Board placed 
in immediate communication with the local authorities, and composed of tlie most able and 
experienced of the Revenue officers of Government. A greater degree of consistency of 
procedure and of principle must thereby be insured tlnm could 1^ expected if ^e local 
commiasioiievs were placed in direct communication with Government, and whose oonfiict- 
ing views and opinions would frequently tend to embarrass rather than to aid its decisions. 

'Clieestablislimentof acontroRing Revenue Board in the Western Provinces likewise appears 
tome u>be theonlymeons by which Government can secure the requisitedegree of exertion on 
tlie part of the collectors, in expediting the revision of the settlements, to which the Judith and 
other duties of the oommiasioners, it appears to me, must preclude IJieur giving much of their 
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Wnaatmt, is SBi£i|peniabl |7 neaeMaiy to the wel&re of the country and to the seeuxity 
«C ]llnjrtd)3^iBl«rcpt 

; - Batiste tjaircr Ftoviaalaj where it enn eeaicdy happen that any question of importance, 
hr wiy matter of £fficulty can oeenr, which a revenue oomminioner is not fully competent 
‘ to daBdCf or to diq>oie of without n&rence to Government (except indbees id which 
"a refennoe is .pfreei^od), I ooncnr entirely in opinion with the Finance Cammittee that a 
Boeidii net neceBaaiy, and -that the levemie adminiittatioB of those provinces may he 
-euidiieted by means of individusl agency, the CommisrionefiM correqKmmng dilaotly with 
the teRiteriol secretary to Government, mough under that arrangement it migfat be found 
necessary to give ad£uonal assistanoe to that officer. 

The aTK^uments uddnead by the senior member of the Finamh Comfinttee against the 
plaa of aubetibiting individiw BTOney for that of a Revenue Board af Madras^ appear to 
na to t^er the expediency of tne measures at that presidency very questionable. 

(signed) JK Blunt, 


t^ymSVTE Six CT. ItaaVe, Member of Coumsa .t Brngd; {«>•) of., 

drted 9 Junmty 1831. Sir C. T.Meto.lfi\ 

* . onlndividnsl 

Hativo baford repeatedly expressed sentunonts in fovotir of supezh^deneo by indi- ^ *°SS*^*^*^ 
Yidods, as.prefor^bie to that exeroised by oolleetivo Boards, aiccordiog with those recently 
iUbmit^ by the Finance Committee in their Report of the 18th December, T shall coniine ^ ^ * 

myself on tbe present oocosion to the declaration of my concurrence in the reasomng of the 
mij ^M ty of Committee on that 8ul:^eet^ ' 

- with rOspect to their specific propontions, without meaning tourge dic immediate adop- 
tloh of any of diem, I cenour in them gencmlly,as calculated, ih. my opinion, to yuiombte, 

’ both and eoftiomy, with the exception of that remrdiiij'the Marine depailnieut, 

to tfh^ deportment Ihe system of indivi^ai. saperintenaenfie, might, X conceive, be as 
Wl!» 4^ppIieo as to aiw'oilier, by placing it at a suitable period under a supermtendant of 
Marinci substituted nr the maotor attemhnt^ instead of tnmsforring it to the control of the 
MGfiilluy BoOrd, at proposed by the Committee. 

(signed) C. T. iSettalfe, 


. ' (8$.)->--HIKI7TB of the Governor'gcnenil oS Bengal; dated 24 Januoiy 1831. Hinote of 

. olteody, in my Minute od the re^modelling of the MUttary Board at thiepce- tinc^ 

sideoOT, given my opinion on the relative advantage of individaid and collective agency, dual Ageuc/ for 
I need not here ai^ mneh more upon the su^ect. Collective Boards; 

‘Where the duties ace princiy^yjxeontiTe, like those bdpnnng to ooDHoiimonerB of 24 January 1881. 
revenue and cirooifc, much benefit is oPmusty to be derived ftem the dispateli, vigour, and 
unity of puxpose whhihariikglo hand can best aclneve; But,' on the other hud, when 
ouuniBib dimbevatioo, tiie careful vdvirion of a great system, with its ,d«ta3l8, me required ; 

Ytok, miliMovert fbnotiona on to bar delegated partaking pB|tly,df-a jndioioi ebacacter, when 
fanrertigrtmg ebasges of de&ult ag^t a larj^ body of roveahe servauts, and partly of 
a UgiimtiYc ohancter, when sum&g the B^ulaiions by which the lights in the soil arc 
to be detennined, it strikas me umt there cannot bea doubt Of the superiority of a collective 
body. In all my expeiienoe of puUlio businesa, both in and oni'of Parliament, I have never 
ssdn. in oeoarion when ffisonssion did not produce great -improrement in the original 
aemtue. In this oountry, when the revenue systom is of sou vast importance to the 
OMMunijly at huge, it semns to me tSmt Government cwl never hmto arrive at a complete 
loipwledge of its mam^emeiit, except by ihotfoao interdbonge'ead nobest collision of opinion 
thtt. eo& oidy grow out of n jphitiniperid.ton^nce.; The Basra of Revenae is to the Supreme 
Qomunieiit what the latter Is tp w.Heoie AufiiorhieB. 1 beffloask, if it were not ror the 

' imr n ^ aue 
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FitiiitiMCom- 
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940 fstEsmj^ jamisis^ro n^s^o^wBott imMcvwvCBBsp^ . 

able md koMMUit iii$iyidiu3fl who lit in oomil in independnue of tii6 Q&nmm of #b 
diffennt iKred^ncaeib wint oeoiirttjr wooU tben Imi btw for a tma and foir raocad of iha -. 
adm^tradon, snioh lew that the public affiun were conduetod witheffioieiicy end faDDopCji 
sod in the true Bjniit -of the ordcra and intentions of so Tery diatuit an avtho^. 

Ihe Fiiuuioo CoBiuntteo have recommended that* -there dmQ be two oommuMBonenii of 
lefeoopo, one for the Upper, end one for the X«ower Ihovtass. It is not stated srhetliisr 
t%i^e to act sepamtdT or together, but as ihe piindplo of indiiddiitf ^igstti^foss^^ 
by Ihe majority, I conclude they are to act eepamtely* 

lily opinion upon this subject is very much in conformity to that of 'Mr« Shspit* ' I ({idte 
agfee wnh him*that uBoard of Revenue is indispensable for then^alarion of the aetileffleats 
in the Upper Prorinoes. I think with him that two members would be sufhaentj and I 
am further of opinion that tins Board should hereafter, under any oiroamstaaoes, be staHaoned 
it AUahabnd. 

' If an arrangement shall hereafter be made for dividh^ the admieMtratioit of the Ujpftt 
and Lower Provinces, then 1 agree with Mr. Blunt foat the secretary in theBeveaim depjSdi- 
ment may conduct the whole correspondence with the (^missioiiocsin die Iiower FxorineSi:; 
but if no such separation should take place, the detaibwooM tod amehoverioad tiM<3wvwii- 
ment, and the appointment of a ringle commisrioner would become neeessiiy* A 
*Vo the recdiltneiidatioa of the Finance Committee for the substitiiriott cf a eonr 
Busrioner for tlw Board of Salt and Opium, and for ihe transfer of the dudes now exfenaaed 
by the same Board, under the designation of Marine Board,totheMilitaiTBoardf and of aB 
the executive duties of the Marine department to the master attendant, X see no objecdon. 

I agree with Mr. Blunt and the senior member of the Committee, He. HBl, in die «xpfr> 
diency of maintaining the Revenue Board at Madras, but the reducing the number to two 
members would, v\ my opinion, propiote economy, without in any degree impaii^ Ui 
bf&cienoy. 


1 do not recommend the Immediate adoption of any of these measures as they regard esta- 
blishments which have long had the sanction of the Honourable Court; and as the whole 
frame the Indian Government is about to be brought under public review, it may be more 
convenient to leave the decision of these minor details to follow any genenl anungement 
which the Legislature, in its wisdom, may think proper to adi^t. 

(ugned) IV, C, iSeniindk, 

Camp, Oude, 1 
24t;h Januoxy 1831. J 


IV. 

(38.) Civil Ser- 
ranta 


IV. 


^93.) — LETTER from the Govemor-genenl in Council eXBengal tcTthe Court of Binctcosiii, 
(Judicial Department) ; dated 3 July 1823. 

Honourable Sirs, 

We have the honour to transmit to your Honounblo Court, as sepamte stmfoen in the 
packet, the accon^nyiiig Minutes by the Governor-general and Mr. Harrington, which 
have been recorded on our proceedings of tbe 19th ultimo. 

8. The measures proposed by the Govemor-goneral having been improved by the l^otsd, 
will be immediately carried into effect 

^ 3. They are directed to the olject of sepamti^ the office of magistrate ftom that of the 
dvil judge m some of the districts in the l^wer Evinces, in which measure appeared 

chieny desirable, either £rom the heavy arrear of crril business or from other conrider- 
ations. 

4. The grounds of the several measures adopted for tlud purpose are so ftdly explaiaod 
In the Govemor-genemrs Minute, as to rendear it nimeoesssiy to recapitulate the detaSa of 
the arrangement in tins place ; but we tnist l^bM the motives by whidi we have been 
Influenced on this occasion wiU be approved % ytntf HoxiCimd>le Court 

5, We think It neccssaiy^ however, emestly to solicit the attention of your Hononridile 
Court to the present state of the civil servioia, as described £n the Minutes effthe QovBtmay 
general and Mr. Harrington ; and to requiaat that yoidr Hoooiuable Court wOl take into 
your early consldeiation the expediOncy of makiag suchadditiOA to the number of your dvR 
servants on the Bengal establiriiment as may tend to remove or di mini ah ^ diflieulfy ai^ 
emborroMment which we now eiperiencC in providii^ for the efficient adnuainzatioxi ef the 
civil affairs of this presideoey. 

We have foebteur to be, Htmcmrabfo Sh^ 

(sigiied) J, Adm, 

JaAa VtnM, . 


Fort William, V 
3 July 1883, / 
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of JfahA Jdm^ 'Ba^., Qov6nJO^goaenlI of Indian dote^ 12 June 1923. IF. 

!> Ite lliei ooni^onrficm of the meeaujreti heat oalcuUtod to fiioilitete tlie adnjinLtmtioii of 

end cri narn ttl jostioe in the territories sobordioate to this presidency, the imuoitonce of ■ 

iKqgae«tjiotf the number of European functionaries employed an the Judicial department ?? j 
has been alWi^a Mi and acknowledged. The necessi^ of a rigid adherence to economy, 
howeyer, hts hitlwrto prerented the Oovonunent from mving recourse to that most obvious 
measiB of itnpfovh^ the effioien(^ of the Judioud administrarion to the extent which was 
derirable. 

2, ^ee the year 1810 the number of judges in the hieher courts he^ fcen increased ; 
four rillah courts have been newfy formed or re-esiabiishc^ a suponntendaiit of police has 
been appmuted in the 'Western rrovinces, the new office of superlnfendant and remem- 
brancer of law suits has been established, and several joint madstmtes have been created. 

3. Other joint magistmtes have during the some period neon dispensed with, and the 
offices of assistant judge and of registrar to the provincud courts have been abolished. 

. 4. The total nun^r of ^dioiaT situations is not materially greater now than in 1810, 
wUle, in point of fiilfci the Enropoan functionaries actually employed in the administration 
of justbe m ibe districts under this presidency is less than it was at the period adverted tOk 
The annexed Statement, No. 1, famished from the civil auditor’s office, shows the number 
of European officois who stood appointed to situations in the Judicial dopfurtincnt iii the 
Vears 1610, 1816, 1822, and 1823 r^pectively ; and it will be observed, that at the present 
time the number of officers so appointed is less by 10 than the number appointed in the 
year 1810. 

6. In the orders recently passed on the Beport on the Sudder Bewauny Adawlut, rela* 
tive to the state of civil business in the several courts of justice, we jiavo bad uccasion to 
notice the veiy serious inconvenience experienced from the ui>{K>ssibility of providing regis- 
tturs in man^ districts where the pressure of business rendered the services of officers of tW 
class highly im^iortant. 

6. Although the powers of the moonsiffii in the coguizanco of civil suits have been re- 
cently extenaed, ana provision has been made for the exercise of more rcsponsihle functions 
by the Sudder ameeus, still there are numerous duties in the Judicial department, the 
execution of which cannot with propriety be transferred to the native officers, and which 
therefore, if there is no registrar or assistant, most devolvo exclusively on the judge and 
ma^straie. 

7. The details with wluch the latter officer is in such coses burtbened preclude him from 
performing any portion of his business iVith due care and deliberation, lie canuot attend 
properly to one department without neglecting another ; and he is unable to superintend 
the conduct of the subordinate officers with that vigUanco which is essential to the preven- 
tion of abuse. 

8. Under these circumstances, and with reference to the present flourishing state of our 
finances, 1 should be disposed to augment very considerably the number of European funo- 
tiooaries ompbyed in tne Judicial department, if the state of the service and the urgent 
demands of other branches of the administration would admit of it. 

9. We have now before us an application from the Board of Be venue in the Western 
Provinces, uxi^g that 11 additional officers be supplied for the service of the Revenue 
department in tiioso provinces, as a measure essentially necessary for the duo formation of 
the settlementB in the division under their superintendence ; and though wc are sensible of 
the advantage which would result from the adoption of the Boord’e suggestion, wc have not 
ihe means of C(implyin|; with it to the extent desired, except by withdrawing some of the 
officers now omploved in the Judicial department, and whose services can ill be spared from 
the duties <m whicn they arc engaged. 

10. The same difficulty has been experienced in furnishing to Air. Molony, the agent at 
Saugor and the territories on the Norbudda, the aid of covenanted civil officers ; and we 
have in confluence found it necessary to supply the recent vacancies which have occurred 
by the appointment of military instead of civu officers to be asaostaots to the commissioner. 

11. It appears flom ihe accompanying Statement, No. 2, that the numbcT of civil ser- 
vants attached to this presidency, after deducting those absent at sea on account of their 
health, is actually less now than it was in the year 1811. Our territorial acquisitions and 
extended political relations, consequent upon the war with the Pindarries, fwd with Nepniil, 
have, in toe interim, involved the ea|^hBhiiiont of new offices, and have proportionately 
augment^ the demand for the serrioiS of civil functionariea 

12. The arrangements which have been so beneficially carried into effect during the same 
period for securing a more efficient control over every department of the Kevenue adminis- 
tration have like^se been attmided with a sinular result, and the serious difficulties to which 
we are now so conatantly exposed in providing officers to fill important situations, both in ^ 
theBevenue and Judicial department^ seem to me to impose upon the Govemmontthe duty 

of earnestly soliciting the attention of the Honourable the Court of Directors ^to the actud 
state of the af^rioe; and of pointW out the necessity which ^sts for a very considerable 
augmentation of number of oim seryanta on tlds establishment. 

13. The more immediate oljedt, howler, of the present communication is to bring imder 
-the eonsideration of the Board! the inmortanoe of adoptinff such partial arrau^ements as our 
inadequate eatablknment will adimt ior fariHtatmi; the aaministration of civil and. criminal 
juatijoe m some of the dwtrjlcta iof the Lower Provinces, in’ which, whether from the heavy 

i 1 2 * ' arrear 
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> ] V" imiir lof cn^ iptov 6t the dtfoctivc state of tiie pdHoo* or fhe pceentre <it tadoAulL 
lY* cell^neoas ba«uie«B, or ftom die jomt operadott <£ thoie OMii^eoiike iardifer aedsdipoe 

lodi^ensably «cce»#«y. ' 

Cirit Servaato. 14 . From the enneiced Statements, and from die^retottiloi wh^h 1 Imve atre^T itt 
regard to the state of the civil service gencrall^r, it is obvious that ifae wants of the Judidat 
department cannot be supplied bj withdrawing from the Olhmr demrtmm^ in^yiduab netf 
emplojred iii them. I am of opinion, however, that a nartisl tdief . might be dbtaihed 
transferring the duties of some situations hitherto held by covenanted civil: officers to indi- 
viduals not in the service, and that the officers above idludod to might be emptoyed in die 
administration (^f justice in the districts whore snch aids is most euentudly lequiute. 

15. The offices to which 1 allude are the following : — 

let. Deputy-registrar of ihc Sadder Dewanny Adawlnt and Kiaunut Adawk|, and 
translator of the Kegulations. 

2d. Assistant to the BUperintendant of police. Lower Province!. 

3d. Ditto to the secretary in the Judicial department 

4th. Ditto to the secretary in the Territorial department 

16. The duty of translating the Kegnlations might be transferred itithout inoonTenienee . 
to the professors of the Persian and Bengalee languages in the College of Fort WlUiam, or 
to other individuals skilled in those languages, with a suitable remuneratioQfor their labour. 
1 nm disposed to think that this is a plan which it would be exoodient to adopt on its owm 
merits, independently of the other considerations which have led me to propose it It may 
be preaumed that generally the professors of the college must be better qualified to perfiam 
the work with accuracy, and without reliance on native assistance, than the comparatively 
young schohurs who must, in the ordinary oourso of the service, fill the post of depu^- 
registrar. The fonoer are less liable to frequent change than the latter, by which means 
a greater decree of uniformity in the language and style of the translatioDS will be secured ; 
an object which I conceive to be of considerable importance, and the want of which has,, 
1 believe, been regarded as a defect in the translated code. 

17. In lieu of the civil servants now attached as assistants to the superintendant of police 
in the Lower Provinces, and to the secretaries in the Territorial and Judicial departments, 
1 would propose that the latter officers be respectively authorized to employ as tlieir private 
assistant any person not in the service of the Honourable Couqumy, whom, from his talents, 
education, and character, they may consider properly qualified to assist them. 

18. With respect to the secretaries’ offices, the duties assigned ^ persons holding the 
appointment of assistant are not such, generally speaking, as to prq>are the individual for 
the higher or more active functions of the service ; and there is no advantage derived to 
Govomnient from the laljours of covenanted servants in the offices in question to compensate 
for the loss of their services in the Mofussil. This is not the case to the same extent with 
regard to the office of assistant to the BUf)erintendant of police; but on a comparison of 
the utility of his services in that situation with that of the office to which I propose that he 
should be transfeired, there can be no room to question the expediency of the measure. 

IH. 1 am aware that the orders of the Honourable the Court of Directors arc opposed to 
the further employment of uncovenanted sen'ants, but those orders were issued under a 
view of Gtrcumstances very different from that exhibited in the Statement now laid before 
the Board, and the imperious necessity of the case must justify our df^arion from fik 
letter of the orders, at least to the extent proposed, while the present state of tn^gs contindea 
to exist 

20. The situation of the uncovenantod assistants will be a confidential one, and the 
superintendant and secretaries must be held responsible for the due performance of any 
duties which may be entrusted liy them to such assistants. To enable them to engage 
really useful imd qualified assistants, I am of opinion that an alluw^ance of 500 rupees per 
mensem should be granted to the latter. 

21. The Board are aware that the assistants to the superintendant of police, and to the 
secretaries in the Judicial and Territorial department, ore also magistrates of the town of 
Cfdcutta; and it will be necessary, if the proposed arrangement is carried into effect, to 
supply their places at the police office by the appointment of at least one additional magis- 
trate, not being a covenanted servant. 

22. Th<$ ab&tion of the offices above spedfied, would place at our disposid the fdlowing 
gentlemen ; Mr. D. C. Smyth, Mr. Morns, Mr. Ma^rlaa, Mr. Shaw; and I propose that 
those gentlemen be employed as magistrates of the liider-mentioned districts : 

HoogUy, Mr. Smyth; Jessore, Mr. Morris; Nufidea, Mr. Macfarlan ; Pumea, Mr. Shaw. 

23. The very heavy arrears of civil business depen^mg before the judges and registrars of 
those districts, acooimng to the latest statements received by Government, are shown 
below*. In all of them the criminal duties are laborious, and the management of the pdl^ 

diMnii.nd« 

* — 

* Ikpoiiliag before the Judge and Bagietrar on the let Fehmai, 1828 i 



Bqintar. 

Smuaaiy. 

Total 

Hooghly 


'm 

2^ 

4,085 

JesBora 

MdOt, 

2,895 

Huddea 

981 

8,416 

4,847 

Pomea 

.1,120 

547 

1,667 
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«ad MStive stiperiiitendeiuse ; V 7 vdie^ ilie jndgei fhmt all dutiea oon^ 
iHK^ 'vithi iAe fiffiee 0 ^ inagistratej tboae offioem will gire tbeir unditided attention to tba 
civil courts ^ wilt Im cxu^brod to reduce tliei depentSng arraur of bueineub and to eoper* 
intend wiw effidoiray tlie lower courts. 

^ 4 ; magitEate will in like manner kave it in liisjKmcr to devote liie whole time to 
the mana«m>ent of the police, and to the duties of the Foujdarry departments He will not 
be preclttaed irom ooeasicrnally proceeding in person to diose ports of the district which may 
impeor to require hu partiottlv attention, eith^ from the local prevalence of heinous crimes, 
the misconduet of the police officers, or from other causes^ I would propose that the 
monthly sahuy of the separate magistrates be fixed at 1,600 rajMes per m^isem, induding 
diai|;ea for travelling, or for other extra expenses incurred by wem on oceadons of visiting 
the interior of their ^tricts. 


IV. 

(34.) limirte of 
U0hn.Adan, Esq. 
12 June 1823. 


25. There are several other districts, both in the Lower and Western Provinces, into 
which I am desirous of seeing the same system introduced ; hut in the present state of 
service I can suggest its further extimsion to one district only, Tirhoot*. The circumstances 
which have compolied Mr. Moore to relinquish the office of acting judge and magistrate of 
Sylhel^ and to apply to be removed to some ffistriot beyond the limits d Bengal, are stated 
in his letter of me 8d April last ; and while they justly entitle him to the indulgent con- 
riden^n of Government, they x>laced at our disposal an officer peculiarly qualified by his 
experience and abilities for the office of magistrate of Tirhoot, to which situation 1 propose 
that he should be appointed. 

26. In considering the means of famlitating the administration of justiicc, I have not 
fkiled to advert to the question, how far it might be practicable to relieve the judges of any 
of those districts in which the judicial business is |iarticulnrly heavy, by transferring the 
functions of magistrate to the collectors. 

27. Whether the general introduction of that system, even if it were practicable, would 
be desirable, is a question 1 do not propc^e to discuss on the present occasion ; but 
1 sec no reason why the experiment should not'be tried in any particular district in which 
the collector may not only be well qualified for the task, but may have sufficient leisure to 
execute it, without intenering with his duties in the Bevenuo department, and where, 
at the same time, the business devolving upon the judge and magistrate is particularly 
laborious. 

28. The duties of the collectors in the Western Provinces, m Benares and in Behor, 
appear to me much too laborious to admit of those officers bebg employed as magistrates 
also. The same ohstoolo occurs in many of the Bcngal*districtB : in others the qualificationB 
or state of health of the collectors do not encourage the attempt. After a careful consider* 
ation, I am prepared at present to suggest the following arrangements only; 

let That the duties of magistrate in the district of Bungjonre be placed in the hands of 
Mr. Kisbet, the collector. 

2d. That Mr. N. Smith, the collector of Baxnghur, be vested with the powers, and be 
directed to exerciao nU the functions of magistrate in that district. 

3d. That the functions of collector and magistrate in the Jungle Mebals be vested in tbe 
hands of one officer. 

29. The arrears of oi^il business depending before the pudge and re^strar of Bungpore 
are noted below.t The state of the police has for some time past been far from efficient. 
Mr. Bisbet is understood to be well qualified to discharge the functions of magistrate with 
efiect, end his duties os collector arc not heavy. 

30. The duties of judge, magistrate, and collector of Bamghur, have for a considerable 
period devolved almost exclusively upon one officer. 

31. The arrears of civil business, though lees heavy than in some other districts, ore still 
very con8iderabl6.t The pcdico requires vigilant sujicrintendenoe, involving firequent 
personal visits and local inquiifita on the put of the ma^strate. 

32. Mr. N. Smith, tbe collector of this district, is already Joint magistrate in the extensive 
. tract of oountiy called Chota Nature, and I am of opinion that essential benefit may ^ 

expected fiiom pladng in his hanps the general charge of the police and the execution of the 
tuitions of magistrate. 

33. The regbtror of the Jungle Mehals has hitherto conducted the revenue business of 
the distriot as assistant to the collector of Burdwan. I thinTc it would be desirable to place 

the 


* Depending before the Judge and Begtstrar of Tirhoot on the 1st of Febmary 1823 
lUguUr Suita, Suinta«i7. Totul. 

2,748 - • ^ * 3,7^ 

fBegalarsu^ ... 920 

Sommary ditto • • - 1,725 

Totd . » 2,645 

t Begular suits • - « 525 

Bumniaiy ditto • • • 678 

Totid • - l,d08 

ii g ’ 
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m ommL aispbnpix to mpobt from sbjubot oommittto 

»'V' 

tbe mveave «dnuiiMrtrat^ of tlie Jungle qa ihe mtoB fixrtang 00 »t «q4 

to xovcit tike oollectot with tlie powers of m^ietmte. 

34 The aireors of civil businesn have npiuly accumulated of late yearn,* bhiefy in oo&r 
soqnence of the revonne and judicial duties having frequently and for considerable periode 
devolved upon one ind'mduaL 

33. The reasons which rrader it dcurable tbat the magistraie of Bam^iir shotdd 
fr e(^^[(mi ly visit in person the interior of his district^ operate with equal ibroe in the Jungle 

36. Many of the estates are very large, and sitoated at a oon^iahle ^Batanoc from the 
Su^er Btanou^ These aeiiiindars are generally vested with police powers in their respeotive 
estates. Tbe feuds between neighbouring proprietors, and between the latter and thrir 
wbordinate jageerdars, frequently involve despamte affirays and inroads, which can be best 
prevented and settled by local inquiries; and the vesting in one individual the united 
powers of collector and magistrate would greatly facilitate such adjustments. The gentleman 
at present oBSciating as registrar and assistant collector at Banooora is too young to be 
entrusted with the proposed powers of collector and magistrate, and the amuogement, if 
Bpiirovod of by the Beam, may for the present be suspended. 

37. The expense attending the several omngoments above suggested, would bo oonfin^ 
to the Buries of the European officers, as it would not, 1 apprehend, be neoesrary to 
augment (or at all events in a very trifling degree) the present establishments of native 
ofl&era The following rough Statement will show the probable additional expense to be 
incurred : 


Separate magistrates at Eishenagor, Jessore, Hooghly, Tirhoot, Pnmeah, 
at Eg. 1,600 “ , - - - - 

Extra allowance to the collector of Bungpore - . . . 

Salary to ^ granted to the collaetors and magistrates of Ramghur and the 
Jungle Mdbals, at Es. 1,600 . . . . . 


Et. 

8,000 

500 

3,200 


Deduct . 

SalaiT of deputy registrar of the Sudder Dewonny Adawlut and Nizamut 
Adawlut, and translator of Kegulations . . . . 

Salary of the assistant to the superintendant of police and the secretaries in 
the Tcrritoriiil and Judicial dcijartmcnts, including their extra allowance 
as magistrates of Calcutta, at Em, 1,000 .... 

Present allowance of collector and joint ma^strate of Ramghur 
Present registrar and assistant collector of Jungle Mehals • - 


Deduct frem 
The sum of - - 


Net Expense 

To this must be added : 

Salary of three uncovenonted assistants to the secretaries in the Judicial and 
Territorial departments and the superintendant of police, at Es, 500 
Allowance to tne Persian and Bengalee translators, for translating the 
Regulations, say - - - - * 

Salary of an additional magistrate in Calcutta - - 


Total additional Expense 


Es, 


11,700 


1,300 


3,000 

1,500 

800 


6,700 


11,700 

6,700 


5,000 

1,500 

800 

900 

8,200 


38. No deduction is made on aceeunt of the sala^ of one of the registrars at Tuhool;, 
whose services may now he conveniently employed in another district 

39. If the present measures should ^)erate so as to reduce very matexially the anears 
depending l)eforc the jud^s, of the several districts above specified, and to improve the 
emeiency of the police, uio functions of judge and magistrate may again be ia the 
same hands, and an airangcmeot rimilar to that now proposed, be introduced into other 
districts which may chiefly require such relief. 

40. 1 am not aware that any nev^ legislative enactments will be necessaiy on this 
oooasion. - 

Judicial Department, 3 July 1823. (signed) J, Adam, 


:* Regular snits i. * . 1,208 

Sugary ditto . • 1,065 
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(No. 1.) 


IV. 


’Sadder Demumy 
AdewittU * 
Prdvtneiat Coift 
Bofdwui 
Janrie MehiJs ' 
HidnapoK - 
CttttaeK • 

Jeeioro 
Naddea - 
Ho^hty - ^ 

S4f I^rgunqabe • 
.Subarbe ofCaleiidta 

Provincial Court 
Mymeaainff - 
g^lhet 
Tippenah 

Chittagong • 
HaokergoDge - 
Dacca Jellupore 
(^Dacea Cl^ • 

f Provincial Court 
Bhaugttlpore 
Purneah ^ - 
Oinagapora 
Ruugpora « 
Biyeahahye - 
Beorbhoom - 
Moonbedabad 

Provincial Court 


Sarun f 

Tirhoot 

Bebar 

Bamgbur • 
l^Patoa City - 

Provincial Court 
Miraapore • 


Bundlecondi 8.D. 
Bundleeund, N.D.< 
Juanpors 
Obazeepore « 


Goruckpore • 
l^Benarea CHy 

Trovindal Court 

Cawnpore - 
Furrudkabad 

Etawah 
A#rah - 
Allygbur • 
Seharunpore • 


t 


LBareUly 

Totax. - 

Dediieii abientataaaon 
acebiinC of their health 


1810. 


147 

4 


1816. 


146 

8 


188 


1828. 


8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

8 

4 

144 


139 


132 


1823., 


137 


131 


Servanti In the Judioial Depai^ent 

' 'n each DMot of theXover (SiA Minuta of ^ 
18«^ 1823. John Adam, Eiq. 

— 12 June 18^. 


Beuarka on the Columa ibr 1823. 


- -Tvojttdg/M»part^enp%edontheqpeeial 
oommiMion $ tiro aailatanta on deputafion. 

^ • One judge, abaeoli «t 4e Cape of Good 
Hope, for iTui health. , 

- • Regiatrar, employed al^ln the Jtevenue 
department. 

• - Two registrari, employed abo in the 
Revenue department. 

- - The regiatrar absent on dq[iutBlion. 
AiaUt|^t ahaent on deputation. 

- - Judge abient on deputation. 

• • R^atrar absent on deputation. 

- - Regiatrar absent on deputation. 

- • No regiatrar or aaaiatant 

- - Registrar absent on deputation. The as- 
sistant to the salt agent employed ea joint 
magistrate at Noooouy. 

• - Judge absent at Cape of Good Hope. 

• - Judge absent at Cape of Gooid Hope. 

- - Judge absent on leave. 

. . One of the Judges absent at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

• - Registrar absent on deputation. 

• - Registrar dbsent on deputatieo. 

• • Judge abiient on deputation. 

- - Registership vacant 

- - The assistant employed both in the Judi- 
cial and Revenue Departments. 

- • The assistant absent on deputation. 

- - Judge at the Cape of Good Hope. 

- -Regutrar>mployedBlio|j^pTevenaedntiei. 


- • Registrar absent at the Mauritius. 


- • Registrar absent on deputation. 

- - Judge absent on deputation. 

• - Registrar recently employed in theReve- 
nue de^rtment, and has not yet rejoined 
hb station. 

- - Regisftrar absent on dqsntation. 

• • One judge offietating as ageid to the 
Governor-general and senior member of 
the Revenne Board at DdhL 

- - Registrar absent on deputation. 

- - Registrar eo^loyed in the revenue de- 
partment ^ 

- - Judge absent on deputation. 

• • Registrar emjdoyed also onrevenueduties. 

- - Regbtmremployedalsooa revenne duties. 

«• - The magistrate and assistant employed 
temporarily on revenue duties olao. 

- - Registrar absent on deputation. 


•(445.) 


ii 4 


Judieial Dejmrtment, $ July 1823. 
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STATfeMEKt ibowiiiff tbe total Nutnbar of Ctnt SMrAxrra on ilik As^BKabliabmeiit,. la 
each year, from Itt May 1811 to the lit May 18«»{ tiie Nm»bar of S,e«¥ji^ abwat at Sbaliw . 
tbair fleallh; the NaialM^ of Writcni h^Iio arrived iajmh^eolfi ^ the Kf «iber of PeaiAa «ad 

Beidgnations in the CMI Service in each year. 


ysssA. 

« Kttmlwrof 

Civil Servantacathe 
fiengsl EetaUbhaoent 

Bednet tlw Nnailwr 
of CSvU Servants sbeent 
at Sealbr Hralth. 

Kember of WritefS’ 
whoiirivedfa^gal 

dnriegth*' 
bet U lifittilu. 

ktniber of l)pt!hs 
wi4 Bfsjgnsttntif 
ttepNoedteg la Montbi. 



Abwni 

rvraent 


Ibatbs. 


Iflt May 1811 

' 974 # 

9 

865 

31 

9 

It 

1812 

S68 

6 

362 

fJo 

8 

18 

1813 

S82 

8 

374 

22 

.8 

10 

1814 

381 

10 

371 

27 

8 

15 

1815 

390 

9 

381 

29 

6 

IS 

1816 

387 

IS 

374 

17 

1 

12 

1817 

395 

15 

380 

25 

4 

19 

1816 

400 

10 

390 

24 

14 

6 

1818 

894 

9 

385 

15 

8 

12 

1820 

S87 

17 

370 

17 

14 

14 

1821 

384 

22 

362 

19 

12 

17 

1822 

375 

21 

354 

18 

IS 

15 

1823 

370 

15 

355 

17 

10 

18 

Total • • 

4,987 

i 

164 

4,823 

282 

116 

180 

Tssriy Average 

383 

12 

371 

21 

9 

13 


Judicial Department, 
8d July 1823. 


(85.) Minute of (35.)— ^MINUTE of J,H, Harrington^ Eeq., dated 18th June 1828. 

Eta! }?8 Juue^^"’ defective atateof our civil service with respect to the inadequate number of 

1^3* covenanted servants of the Ccunpany, for the execution of the public duties appertaining 

to tbe internal administration of the country, especially in the Bevenue and Judidu 
departments, is indeed a most serious evil ; and I fully concur in the Govemor^nmnl’s 
suggestion, that we ifiotdd earnestly solicit the attenl^n of the Honourable Court of 
Directors to the actual state of the service in this respect, as uigently requiring a very 
considerable augmentation of tbe number of civil servants on this establislunent, as'soon m 
circumstances may admit of it 

In a memorandum from the chief Secretary^ dated the let January 1821, and recorded in 
the Judicial department (with drafts of R|^ulatioiM 8, and 4, 1821^ on the 18th of that 
month, it was stated that ** the odimnistration of dvil and criminal justice, and the manage- 
ment ciS the police within the provinces into which our code of Begulations has b^n actumly 
introduced, would require, under the full operation of tlie system now in force, the employ- 
ment of 191 covenanted civil servants, acemding to tbe following statement: 

“ Sudd^ Dewnnny and Nizamiit Adawlut jidget - - - . .. 4 ' 

A registrar, deputy registrar and traneMer of tbe Begulations, a reporter 
of civil and criminal cases, and thrae other assistants - * . « 6 
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** Six Courts of Appeal and Ciroiiit, each oonsiating of four judges and a 

registrar - * - - , - - 30 

46 Zulah and City Courts, mcltiding each one judge and magistrate, a regis- 
trar, imd an assistant ... - - - 138 

Eight joint magistrates - - - --g 

Two superintendants of police and two assistante - - - - 4 

Superintendant and remembrancer of logoi affairs . . . ] 

191” 

Since the date of the above statement a fifth judge has been added to the courts of 
Sadder Dewanny and NiKoiniit Adawlut, and tlio number of joint iniigistrates is increased 
to 12*; but, on the other hand, tlie registrars to the six provincial courts have been dis- 
continued. The total number therefore may still be assumed, as before, at about 191 ; and, 
including some additional maglstmtcs whom it would be desirable to appoint, if we had the 
means of doing so, as well to relieve the zillah civil courts as fur the im^iroTement of the 
police and more ready administration of oriminal justice, the complement of European 
judicial officers required for this presidency uiuy be fairly computed, on the result of aotufd 
experience, to b(! not less than 200. 

But of tUls number it appears, from the Statement No. I, occompanyiug the (lovcnior- 
geueral's Minute, that 137 only are at present employed in the Judicial department, and of 
these, six are absent at sea for the recovery of health. 

The Governor-general luis further noticed the want of civil servants to supjdy an aug- 
mentation to the cstablishiuent of revenue officers, wliii'h is urgently called mr in the 
Western Provinces; ns well as tlio necessity which now exists for our employing military 
instead of civil sen ants in tlie Political dejinrtmcnt 

It therefore apiienrs advisalile that a separate letter idioiild be immediately addressed to 
the Honourable Court on ibis subject; and iluit, with reference, to tbc facts adverted to, 
ns well ns to the average number of annual deaths and resignations in the civil service, as 
specified in the Statement No. 2,f uccompanying the Governor-generars Minute, the Court 
of Directors should be requested to adopt, as soon as practicable, the necessary measures 
for supplying the actual deficiency in the civil service of this establishment, which should 
consist of at least 4,50 civil servants, as well as for Icecpiiig up a full complement to that 
extent in future. 

Ill (imputing the aggregate number of civil servants required for the various duties 
t>f the ]>ul>lie service under this presidency nt 460, 1 have referred to the actual number, 
ns staled in the accoinjinniment to the Cbivernor-genemVs Minute, No. 2, viz. 370, and 
to the (loiicieney almvc inontioned, in the Judicial dcpartifu nt alone, viz. 6.3, { making 
togisthcr 433, which lfav<*s 17 only to supply deficiency in the Revenue and Politicid 
deiairtmeiits. 

The sevenil nrrangianents prv»posod by the Governor-general for the immediate relief of 
sonic of the civil courts, and I'or facilitating the udministrutiun of criminal justice, and 
improving the police in particular di.stncls, appear to me judicious and expedient under 
actual circuinstance.s, uiid have thcn'forc my entire concurrence. 

'fhe inoet iiiqiortaiit oi' those nrningcments, viz. that of apjiointing distinct magistrates in 
five zIllaliB where the combined duties of judge and niagtstrate have been found more than 
could be performed by the same ofllccr, and where consequently the businosB of the civil 
court has fallen much in arrear, gorresponds with tlic seiuiincuts I have nlrewly expressed 
.'IS applienble to such eases of emergency, in panigiiiphs 168 and 169 of the Report of tlie 
Siiddcr Dewanny and Niznuiut Adawlut, dated 9lh March 1818, on the luncndinents of our 
existing judicial system and police, discuK<s‘d in a general letter from the Hunoumbie 
Court of l)irectr>r.s under date the 9th November 1814. 

Paragraphs 164 to 167 of tbc stwnc Report contain also my declared sentiments, with 
those of the other judges of the courts of Sudder Dewanny and Nizumut Adnwliil, on the 
general question of tninsfening the eliargc of the police, imd execution of the duties of 
magistrate, to the collectors under this jiresideney. 

But whilst tlie Governor-general’s remarks on the present impracticability of uniting the 
offices of collector and magistrate in the Westom Provinces, in Benares and Bebnr, and in 
many of the Bengal districts, (roiifirm the opinion given by the courts above inentiuned, on 
the expediency of any general urraugeinent of this nature, in the present state of the country, 
I fully agree with him, that there is ** no reason w’hy the experiment should not be tried in 
any particular district in whioh the collector may not only be well qualified for the task, 
but may have sufficient leisure to execute it, without interfering with bis duties in the 

Revenue 


* Azeieingbur, Balasore, llagundce, Buggoomh, Boolumlshehur, Doyradoon, Futtehpoore, 
Khoordhah, Maldah, Monghecr, Naggeenah, Khalijehanpore. 

f Deaths nine, resignations 13 ; or, if the average bo taken finm the last six years, the number 
of deatlis must be stated at 12, making, with 13 rerignatiuns, 25 vacancies to be supplied annually. 
^ Complement, as stated .... 200 
Now employed in Judicial department - - 137 
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(35.) Minute of 
«L H. Harrington, 
Esq. ; 18 Jane 
1823. 
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Bevenue d^ttltiise^ «iid wh«i«, at the wm time# the IMiieM d^vdlTbg upon the judge 

Ivi , and maglstiate is particularJy laberioOB.” I thereifope eniweljr coaicur in the jpsrojXMied 
r m mmm adoption of t h?ff exporiiuental moasote in the distncts eif ^ Hungporej Bamghur and the 
CWa Swwttti.. Jungle Mehak 

1 will only add that the proposed appointment of an additional magietnite for the town 
of Calcutta, instead of the three aasistants in the oivU eervioe^ who aare' to be employed 
elsewhere, appears to be indispensably neocssaxy ; and that 1 doubt not ih& Honourable 
Court of Directors will admit the sufficiency of the rt^ons assigned for a temporary 
unavoidable deviation from their general instructions relative to the employment of nnoovc- 
nanted servants in the three suMrdinate offices which are specifioct in the Governor- 
generaFs Minute. 

June 18, 1823. (signed) J. H. Harrmgtm. 

(36.)Memorandum (36.)— MEMOliANDUM by Mr, Chief Sepretory Bayley, dated 1 January 1821. 

by Chief Secretary j2f submitting the accompanying drafts of BegulatLons for the consideration of tlie Board, 
Baylcy ; 1 January Chief 8001*618x7 has the honour to offer the following remarks as to the object and 
tendency of the more iiujiortant provisions contained in them. 

Thu ^ministration of civil and cruiiintil justice, and the managoment of the police, within 
the provinces into which our code of IlegulatiOus has been actually introduced, would 
require, under the full operation of the system now in force, the employment of 191 cove- 


nanted dvil servants, according to the following statement : 

Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and Nizamut Adawlut Judges ... 4 

A registrar, deputy registrar and translator of the Kegulations, a reporter 
of civil and criminal cases, and three other assistunts > - - 6 

Total - - 10 

Six Courts of Appeal and Circuit, each consisting of four judges and a 
registrar - - . -30 

46 Zhllnh and City Courts, including each one judge and magistrate, a regis- 
trar and assistant i38 

Eight joint, niiigistrates - - 8 

Two superintendaiits of police and two as.<iiistants - ... 4 

8uperiatcudant and remembrancer of legal affairs - - - - 1 



But the actual number of covenanted civil servants attodied to the Judicial 
de^iartraent at the present date, amourifs only to I AG ; and oi* those 16(i, 

14, chieffy of the higher ranks, are absent on sea, on ucoount of ill health, 
leaving applicable to the public service 142 

49 

Which is 49 loss than the number the system supposes to be employed. 

In fact, however, u still further deduction must be allowed ; lught gentlemen arc absent 
from their stations for short periods, on account of their health or their private alfairs ; 
14 are employed on commissions or other special duties, either partially or wholly uncon- 
nected with the ordinary judicial administration. The number uctiially employed indeed at 
one time in the Judicial departinent will he found seldom in exceed 130 inuividuals; on the 
present date it amounts only to 126, being one-third less tluui the number which the system 
supposes to be employed. 

The (lovernraent, then, may be stated to have about 130 European functionaries 
ordinarily engaged in the administration of civil and criminal justice, and in the manage- 
ment of the police, in a tract of country which can scarcely he computed to contain less 
than 45 or 50 milUons of inhabitants. 

On the present date, not one of the provincial courts have the services of a registrar ; 
18 zillahs or city courts have no registrars; and 41 have no assistants. 

This want of junior offiwra in the lower departments of the judicial odmimstiation 
necessarily imposes on the higlier -olj^rs the disch^o of much busmess of a petty nature, 
which prevents the application of thdir time to duties of great importance ; arrears accumu- 
late, and the operation of the system is iinpeded. The reports of the last year show an 
increase in the axrears of depen<hng suits in the files both of the judge and registrars, 
and a diminution in tlic number decided when compared with the two or three preceding 
years. 

The deficiency is however still more dtieply felt in the administration of criminal justice 
and in the police. Under the existing rules, neither the most trifling breaefo of the peace, 
nor the most petty theft or fraud, con be inquired into by any other functioaiiries than the 
covenanted civil servants in the Judicial department* 

It is became oecess^, therefore, either to allow a very considerable increase of cove- 
nanted civil servants in the administration of polioe and civil and criminal justice, or that 
their place he supplied by native agency. 

To the first of these alterations the objections appear at present insuperable ; and the 
Realty of r^laxly supplying the judioud branch of the service with such a nupiber of 

civil 
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Opinum seems to be equaUy goiersl in favour of the extension of native agency. Even .1 

with the contracted powers at present vested in the native judicial officersf most essential 
assistance is acknowledges! to have been derived from them, and abuses have been seldom Sayiey. 1 Jan^v 
experienced wh^ the zilJah luid city jud^s have been enabled to exercise over them a v^- 1821.*^ * ^ 

lant mid unremitting sufierintondence. By extending their powers, and tlu^reby relieving 
the European functionaries to whom they are immediately subordinate from much of the 
details wth which they arc now burthened, the latter will have more leisure to exert such 
a superintendence, and thus will the native officers bo placed in the state best adapted to 
their character and circumstances ; namely, in the discharge of important and laborious 
duties, subject to vigilant exumlnutioti and control. The propriety of augmenting the 
efficiency of the native judicial officers is supported by numerous authorities both here and 
at home. The measure has licen tried at Madras with acknowledged benefit, and the 
Govcmor'gencral, Mr. Dowdeswell, and Mr. Stuart, in their several Minutes, dated the 
2d October 18 Id, the 22d September 1819, tuid the 21st August 1820, have recorded 
sentiments favourable to its extemsion in the provinces under this presidency ; it has been 
attempted with success in the Delhi territories, as Imth Mr. Met^fe and Mr. Fortescue 
have fully attested in tiioir respective rciiorts ; it has been recommended by the Court of 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, in their detailed report on the points stated in the letter from 
the Honourable Court of Directors, dated the Otli Novemlier 1814, and 'the views and 
reasoning contained in that letter itself are entirely consistent with such a measure. 

Of the cliief defects at firesont incident to the Judicial administration of the country, the 
great part may be remedied by the employment of the natives to a sufficient degree in the 
management of the details, and the ooudue^t of the less imjiortant civil and criminid business. 

Considering the extent and immense population of the country, it is obvious that 191 Euro- 
pcoii functionaries, even wore it possible, which it is not, that siuili a number should lie 
constantly on duty in the judicial brnnch of the s<?rvice, can do little more with effect than 


exenfise a general superintendence; ; yet minute details, and tlie most laborious and even 
inferior duties are imposed upon them ; hence that want of active control over the conduct 
of the native offi<;ers, without which the latter cannot £u\feiy bo trusted in matters of im- 
portance, and hence that accumulation of arrears, and those; embarrassments of other 
deserij)tions, which have conntenicted the unceasing endeavours of the most able men to 
infuse into the executive branch of the judicial ^ministration an adequate degree of 
general and permanent efficiency. 

It seems, therefore, necessary to employ the agency of respectable and well-qualified 
natives to a givater extent, lK>th in the administration of civil »md criminal justice, and to 
make, such alterations in the existing Xtegulations as are conformable to that measure. 

For this purpose it is proiwsed to pnivide for the increase of the number both of the 
sudder ameens and moonsiffs ; to authorize the mtKinsiffs to decide the civil suits for money 
or personal property to the amount of 150 rupees ; to emjiower specially such of the law 
officers and sudder aniecus as may be duly ({ualiticd, to try suits to the amount of 500 rupees, 
also to authorize the registrars and sudder ameens to execute their own decrees ; to em- 
power the judge to refer to either of those officers tlie execution of the decrees of tlie 


moonsiffs ; and to authorize the law officers of the zillah and city courts, and the sudder 
ameens vested with the special powers almvo meutioned, to try and determine criminal coses 
of a jietty nature. 

This arrangement may enable judges and magistrates, in some of the courts where business 
is not heavy, to do without an European assistant altogether ; in others, where the business 
is heavy, the registrars and assistants will have leisure to afford more extensive aid thim con 
he at present derived fnjin them ; and with this view, it is pnqioscd specially to empower 
them to hear summaiy ciril suits to any amount, and to exercise in Fonjdariy cases refcired 
to them, the same powers in regard to punisinnent as were exercised by the magistmics 
previously to the enactment of Bogulatiun XIII. 1818; it is moreover jwoikwkI, in order 
that they may not suffer in their emoluments by being employed in such mities, to allow 
them fixed salaries instead of the fees which they now derive from the decision of regular 
suits. 


Connected with this now distribution of labour are several other modifications of the 
existing rules for the transaction of judicial business, wliich will bo found in the draffs of 
the Regulations herewith submitted : of these it is only ne^ccssary particularly to advert, 
1st, to the rules proposed for the execution of the decrees of the provincial courts in certain 
original Buits ; 2d, to the encouragement held out to the relinquishment of summary process 
before the judge, in oases of complaints for the rccoveiy of arrears of rent, or of excessive 
demand ; 3d, the provisions for uniting occasionally either in the collector or the magis- 
trate the powers of both officers ; and 4th, the limitation of the peri<id of appeal in Foujdarry 
coses. 


When the provincial courts were not vested with original jurisdiction, their decrees, being 
in all cases connected with suits that had originated in the sdllah or city courts, were pro- 
perl v referred to the judges of those courts tor execution, and may be so still ; but of the 
original cases decided by the provincial courts, the zUl^ and city judges run know nothing, 
and to have imposed upon them the perfecting of such decisions seems to be a very unneces- 
sfiry addition to fheir labours; in the districts at a distance from the Sudder stations of the 
provincial courts, it is of course unavoidable ; but within the limits of the district in which 
the cutdicrry of the provincial is hdd, the judges of those courts may easily execute their 
own decj?eoB by moans of thdr own native officers, aUd decide upon all matters anting out 
(445.) kk2 of 
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- of such jwocess. The allah and city jiidgeg the Sadder stationa of the provincial courts, 

IV. wlio more than any othcnrs arc burthened with misoollttneottB btuiness, will thus be relieved 
r*— from a great portion of intricate and laborious duty, which in fact does not properly belong 
Civil Servants. to them. 

The rules for summary proofs in questions of rent have^ not been found to answer : the 
smallness of the amount in most cases at issue, the great distance at which the parties fVe- 
nuentiy residtj from the Sadder station, the delay which unavoidably takes place in the 
determination of the question before the judge, especially since the coses have boon required 
to be rrferred for r«qiort to the collector, seem to suggest the propriety of a different pw- 
cediirc. If thd procedure must be summary, it would be more advisable rierhaps to lot it 
begin and end with the collector, making his decision subsidiary to regukr suits in tlio 
Adawluts ; but there can Ikj no objection to the parties bringing their suit in the first 
instance regularly, should they think proper; in fact it Ims been fouiKl in some distriobit the 
most effectual and satisfactory way of a^usting them, cs|>ccially in suits of small amount, 
cognizable by the nioonsiffs. The existing Regulations, indeed, already admit of this course 
of proceeding ; but it is now propc^d to require the zUlah and city judges to recommend 
that course of procedure in all practicable cases. 

The Regulation empowering a collector or other officer employed in the management and 
collection of any branch of the temtorial revenue to exercise the authority of a magistrato, 
and authorizing a magistmte, joint magistrate, or the assistant to a inagistmtc, t-o disidiargo 
the functions of a collector, will, it is presumed, greatly facilitate the public service when 
the judicial or revenue state of a district should require in the interior for any considerable 
period of time the presence of cither of thosts oflicerK. 

A limitation to the periotl of appeal in Fonjdarry eases will prevent, complaints of ii trifling 
nature from being intentionally protnictod to the great lujuiy of indivicinals, and will save 
the time of the courts, without opposing any obstacle wliatever to the due consideration of 
all matters fairly and properly brought forward. 

The only furtiier pjiint which appears to reipiirc notice in this place, is th(j suggested 
abolition of the office of registrar of the pnmneial courts of appeal and cii'cnit. 

Those officers arc so fre<iuontly e4dled from their regular duties to act ns zillnh and city 
registrars, that the provincial court.s seldom have the benefit of the services of their 
registrars ; and, as already noticed, there is not at the present moment a single individual 
doing duty ns registrar of a provincial court. 

Their functions an? ministerial and formal, and the chief part of their duties might bo well 
jierfomied by an intelligent clerk or head writer. 

Supposing the salary of such clerk to be 200 rupees jicr month, the abolition of llie ottice 
of registrar of the provincial courts wouhl make a saving of 1,R()() ruiK*cs per nujusein, and 
would prevent any material addition of the charges of the .Judicial department from the 
fixed salaries proposed to he given to the zillah registrars in lieu of their fees. * 

The amount of those salaries might he regulated as follows : — 

.Joint urngistrates and registrars residing at ])lnccs not being the fixed 

station of the zillah or city c^mi'ts, per mensem - - Rg, 1,(UH) 

Zillah and city registrars who have quitted college three years or npwanls 700 
Registrars who have quittml less than three j ears « - . (JOO 

Tlie prc'^ent nllowaucc of the first class are KfiO nqxyes per mensem, excliisively of fees. 

Those of the seeoml and thiivl eJnsse^s 500 rupees per mensem, exelnsively of tecs. 

The amount of those fees A'arics in difFercut districts: in .«ome lew it nmy amount on an 
average to .‘iOO rupees per mensem; in others to 200 ; in others to 100 ; and in some lo 
about 50 rujiees per mensem only. 

• (signed) W. //. Rayhy, 

Chief Secretary to Govcniinciit. 


(57.)— DESPATCH in the .Tiidicial Pepartment to the Rcvyal Government, 
dated 25d July 1«24. 

1. OtTii last dcjrtiatch from this department was dated the 28th April In.st. 

2. We now reply to tliat part of your let er of the 3d .Inly 1823 which ndiites to the 
present state of the Bengal civil establishment 

3. You inform us that you experience difficulty and embarrassment in providing for the 
efficient administration of the civil affairs of your presidency, and you request us to take 
into our early coriBidoration the expediency of adding to the number of civil servants on the 
establishment. 

4. From the Minutes of Mr. Adam and Mr. Harrington, to which you have particularly 
drawn our attention, we loam that military officers, instead of covenanted civil servants, 
have been appointed assistants to the commission in Saugur ; that you have resolved to 
nominate uncoYcnanted Europeans to several offices held hitherto by civil servants of the 
Company ; and tiuit you require of us, to meet the actual demands of the servioc, no fewer 
than 80 writers. 

5. Nearly twelve years have now elapsed since an application was made to us by the 
Governor-general in Council for an additional supply of 60 writers* ; and the application 

was 
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WM Wjcompamed with a remark, “ that if the loUeited relief was proposed to he met by the 

usual course adfqrted in the supply from Hertford €oUege> it could not answer tlie exigency ” • 

In reply io that applicatipn, we acquainted the OoTemnient** that though more thiin the ^ 

usual number of students had been taken from the College in the seasons 1812-13 and i ^ 

1813-14; for tlie purpose of being sent as writers to Bengal, we had nevertliLless been oa^Tv* 

induced to send out five gentlemen who had not passed through the College, but who, after ]824.* ^ 

an examination by tlic imueipal, had been certified by him to be very satisfactorily qualified 

for the mipointmcnt, brides transferring two others from the militoiy to the civil establish* 

inent. We at the same time expressed a .Itopc that those appointments although in the 

whole falling short of what hod been retjuirixt would obviate the apprehenCud inconvenience 

of not appointing the full additional number which had been applied i'or; adding Uie 

following important intimation ; — " By the 40th clause of the Act 53 Geo. 3, cap. 155, you 

will observe, that no writers cmi be appolutcd for India, from and after the 10th April 1814, 

who have not been four terms in the East India College ; consequently no appointment can 

toko phuie in future but in strict wnifonnity with the directions contained in the said Act.” 

The only notice taken of these paragraphs by the Government -f was, that they required no 
reply, leaving us to infer that no inconvenience was apprehended from only a limited com- 
pliance with its requisition. 

6. The provisions of the Act of 1813 ought to have impressed oui* Government with the 
importanco of giving^ tlie earliost possible intimation of the existing or apprehended 
deficiency in the number of our civil servants; and liad wo received timely notice, that 
unless a greater tlinn the ordinary supply were furnished, there would be a necessity for 
calling in the aid of military officers and iinoovenanted Kuroi)eans, we should Imvc had an 
opportmiity of determining whether these expedients were allowable, or whetlier some other 
arrangement migiit nc»t be devised to meet the exigency. 

7. It cjumot tairly be allegcxl, that an additional demand for writers to any considerable 
extent, and mueli less to the extent s])e<!ified, has arhen out of tl)e events of the l«te Avars ; 
beeauhO. tlie accessiotj of territory to your presidency, oonsocpunit on those wais, has no* 
becti very considerable, and at any rate the iuercased demtuid, if any, likely to be cecuaioned 
by such iioecssiou might have been foreseen six years ago. 

8. In re<iuiring now an immediate supply of 80 writers, \ou have rtapiircd of us that 
which, under the Act of 53 Geo. 3, cap. 155, it is impossible fur us to perform. Still wc 
shall use every eiuh*5tvour to c<imply with your application to the full extent of the means 
we posse^s under the existing law, and avc Ijojkj to he able to add considerably to your 
usual annual su])ply. 

9. But whatever luav he the urgency for ineroasing your iCuropeaii civil establishiucnt, 
and to AvliatCAur extent it may be found neceHaar;y to carry that increase, wc eanni>t let the 
p*8eut op|Aortunity pass without, again incukaitiwg that whieJj we have endeavoured to 
imjjress upon you on various oeeasions in the course of the liU"! HI years, vi/. the advantage 
umi nece^sity of a more extensive employment of native agency in'the d udicial deportment 
ol* the service- I'he Uegulations passed by you W'ith this object in the beginning of 1821 
hoA e our cordial approbation, and avc w'erc greatly pleased Avith the valuable memorandum 

wdiich Avas then submitted to you by your cluef secretary, Mr. Baylcy, explanatory of the App,No.36. 
policy Avbicli hail influenced the framing of those Regulations. But tJiough under the 
provisions tium* made the ]kiavcv8 of nioonsHfs and sudder anieens Avere increased, and their 
number may he iiu',reased indefinitely, wc apprehend, Iroiu the large nrrear of undecided 
causes stated in Mr. Adam’s Minute to be depending in some of the zilJah courts, that both 
the number uml poAvers of those functionaries arc still inadequate. 

I ll- We arc satisfied, that to secure a ja'ompt administration of justice to the natives of 
India in civil e-ases, native fiinctionai-ies must be inultijdied so as to enable them to disj)osc 
in liio first instance of all suits of that description, ond, us ajjpears to us, Avithout regard to 
the amotmt at stake ; their decisions being of ixjurse liable to rcA'ision under ap])eal, where 
this check may be deemed indispcDsablo, and what {)erhaps is of no less importance, their 
general conduct being subject to a constant and vigilant supervision on the |Mirt oi‘ the 
JCuropcan functionaries in the districts Avliere they arc pttttione<l. It should be the duly of 
the latter not only to iicar ni)peals, but to inquire into aind lo report to Government periodi- 
cally on the efficiency of the native agents employed mnn; iramcdiatelv under their eye, and 
the degree ot estimation in which they are held by the community ; whilst it should ecjually 
be the care of Government to reward the deserving, and to testify in the most marked 
manner its displeasure against ])ersons of an o]q)osite c^ractcr. 

11. The policy of restricting, as is done by the existing Regulations, the pOAvers of (he 
native judicial fimctionaries to hear and decide on causes whci-e tl»e interest at stake is of a 
limited value, appears to us to be questionable, for this reason, that a suit of 500 rupo(‘s 
inay^ bo more difficult to decide, and with reference to the circumstances of the litigant 
parties, of more iinportMce, than u suit involving ten times the omount. We arc doufiful 
too whether ooiTuption is not moi*c likely to occur in small causes tlinn in those which from 
tlieir magnitude attract more general at tention, and the prugniss and issue of which are more 
narrowly watched. 

12. Ilie adjudication of np]>ealecl civil suits, the general su|)ervision of the native judicial 
agents, tlie superintendence of the police, and the administration of the higher departments 

of 
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of cntninal justice, with the settlement and oeUoctioQ of tiie revenue, will afford ample 
rx?cupation to those of our covenanted Eurc^»Mo servants who devote themselves to the 
intortiiJ administration of the countty. By aiming at more than wc can aocomplish, we 
endanger tho attainment of that' which is withm ciar reach ; and it is justly observed in the 
memoraudum of Mr. Bayley already alluded to, that, in consequence of “ minute details, 
and the mo^t laborious and even inferior duties being imposed on our Euro})ean judicial 
servants, ilierc is a want of activeeontrol over tlio conduct of the native officers, without 
which the latter cannot safely be tmsted in matters ofvimportanoe : hence also tliat accu- 
mulation of arrears, and those embarrassments of other descriptions, wffich have counter- 
aciod the increasing endeavours of the most able men to infuse into the executive branch of 
the judicial administration an adequate degree of general and permanent efficiency.’" 

Ki. It has frequently been objected to the employment of the natives of India in judicial 
offices, that they cannot he safely tnistcd with the administration of justice. To this 
objection it might perhaps be a sufficient answer to say, that they are already so trusted. 
But om- principal reason for noticing the objection is, that we may impart to you our decide 
conviction, that, when we place the natives of India in situations of trust and confidence, we 
are bound under every consideriition of justice and policy to grant them adequate allow- 
ances : we have no right to calculate on their i-esisting temptations to which the generality 
of mankind, in the same cii'cumstances, would yield. But if wo show a disposition to 
confide in them, and liberally to reward meritorious services, and lA hold out promotion to 
such as may distinguish themselves by integrity and ability, we do not dcspiur of improving 
their characters, lS)th morally and intellectually, and of rendering them tlEie instnimenta of 
much good. It will be gaining a most important point if we can substitute a well-regulated 
and responsible agency, for that nnnnthorized and pernicious influence which them is reason 
to fear that the native officers of thci Adawluts are in tho habit now of too frequently 
exercising over the proceedings of those courts. 

14. The sentimeuts above expressed are in ijerfcct conformity with the views which were 
coimuunleated to you in our despatch from this dcpiirtmcnt of the 9th Xovotnber 1814, and 
which had been in like manner imparted to the jtladras Government, in a despatch datc'd 
tho 29th April preceding. On some of the suggestions contained in those dospritchcs there 
were, as might nave been c*xj>ectcd, diftercrn’cs ol‘o})inion among our scTvants in India; the 
experiment, however, of employing nntivc agency in the ;idininist?ation of justice has been 
tried with success on a huger scale in the Madras ])rovince8, where it has greatly relieved 
the zilhih courts from a pressure of hnsineiiM, to the expeditious despatch of which they had 
heon found unequal, besides having, ns we believe, been attended with other important 
benefits ; and we have derived much Hatisfaction from observing a spreading conviction ol‘ 
its utility. Mr. Secretary Bayley, in the momoranduin already quoted, describes this 
enqiloyment of natives, subject to vigilant c»xannnatit)n and control, as one of the “ best 
adapted to their oliaracter and circum.stances. The juopricty,” ho mlds, “of nngmenting 
the efficiency of the native judicial officers is supported by numerous authorities, both here 
and at home, Th<* mensur** luw l)e<‘n tried at Madras with sieknowledged benefit, and the 
Govcm()r-g<*n€Tal, Mr. DowdeswoU, and Mr. Stuart, in their wvend Minutes, dated the 
2d October 1815. the 22d Septenibor 1819, and tho ’2lst August 1820, have recorded 
sentiments favourable to its extension in the provinces under this jiresidencv. It has been 
attempted with success in the D(dhi territoricH, as both Mr. MctCRli'e nri<f Mr. Fortescue 
liave fully attested in their r<‘spoctivc refwrts ; it has been rocommeuded by the Court of 
Sadder Dewauny Adawlut, in their dt;tailed reports on the j>ointft stated in the letter from 
the Honoumbic Court, of Directors, dated the 9th November 1814, and the views and 
reasonings contained in that letter itself are entirely consistent with such a mcsisure.” 
You have not. however, mode any distinct reply to our letter of 0th November 1814 ; an 
omission on your part which we now desire may bo supjdied. Wo. re.quircd you to recur to 
the practices of native Governments, and to make use ol' the ancient institutions of the 
country in the manner we pointed out. It was to the extensive employment of punchayets, 
hciuls of villages, and heads of caste, and to the transfer to the colleotors of an important 
portion of tho functions, both civil and criminal, hitherto exercised by the judges and 
magistrates, that we chiefly looked for a substantial improvement in the administration of 
justice under your i>residency. 

15. You have, indeed, transferred to the collectors of certain districts the functions of 
magistrates. In this rcsjxjct you have acted in contbrmity with our declared wishes ,* hut 
in cunsiituting in other districts a scimrate office of magistrate, you have pursued a course 
iinsauctiuned by us, and have thereby multiplod your demand for European agency, at a 
time when yon found your establishment unequal to the ordinary wonts of the service. 

16. You will conclude, from tlie tenor of the foregoing paragraphs, that in notifying to 
you our intention to increase llie numSer of our European civil servants as circumstances 
may permit, wc are actuated solely by a desire to add to your means of active and vi^lant 
superintendence and control, and not by the vain expectation or hope of enabling them to 
transact the details of administration, a duty for which their superiority of qualification may 
be di>abted, rad which would occupy much of that time wMch may be more useihlly 
(Muploycd : stiU less have we been influenced by tlio present flourishing state of our 
finances,” which has been adduced as a consideration in favour of the measure. 

Wlien the revenues of a *Sta.te are more than sufficient to delVay the necessary expenses 
incurred on accx>unt of its government nd defence, the people are entitled to look for relief 
from port of their burthens ; and you wjU besides have seen, from Qur recent despat^es in 
the Military and Financial departments that aocord^g to the best view whi^ we can take 
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of ihe ttctufl] state of our atihiFS, it i» not such as to exempt you from tho etrictesl attention 
to economy in every department of your administration. 

17, In regard to the exfiedients to which you have resorted for the purpose of supplying v y 
the present iweged deficiency in oiu* civil service, we do not object to your employing the 

profossors of the College in the business of translation. The placing of uncovenanted Euro- . 23 July * 

peans in the most important department^ of Oovernroent, immediately utidcr the secretaries, 1924 / ^ 

was a measure which the most urgent necessity alone could justify, and we desire that they 

may not be continued in those situations beyond the duration of the exigency which ow,a- 

sioned their appointment This class have not the same daims on us as natives, and we 

have not the same hold on thorn as on covenanted servants. 

18. We desire that you will, with the least possible delay, transmit to us a list of all the 
uncovouanted Europeans now in your service, specifying their names, occupations, and 
salaries, and the extent and value of the services which they may have rendered. We are 
anijcious to preserve a control over every class of wersons in our employment, and above all 
to possess the means of determining on the expediency or otherwise of increasing or dimi- 
nishing the number of any porticoim* class so employed. 

Wc are, &c. 

(signed) m Astdl 

* C, Majoribatiks. 

Sec, Sec. 


V. 

SETTLEMENT OF EUROPEANS IN INDIA. 

(38.) LETTER from Jb/ui Jthh and Jamet J^attison, Ksqrs., to the Right Hon. 

George Canning^ dated 27 February 1818 ; with an Enclosure. 

Sir, 


V. 

(H8.) Letter from 
Company rcspcc- 
ing the Grant of 


IN consequence of the numerous applications which have been received from individuals ui pro- 

for leave to pnmeed to, and remain in India, under the provisions contained in the Act of to India ; 
the 53d of the King, c. 155, s. 33, the Court of Directon? have been induced, by a strong 27 February 1818. 
sense of duty to the East India Company, to the natives of India residihg in the territories 
under its authority, aud to their own country, to take the subject generally into their most 
serious consideration. In the Court a name, and by their direction, we now submit to you 
the result of their deliberate refiections upon this imjiortunt subject, in the anxious hope 
that the oonmumicatiun which wo are abiuit to make may lead to a concurreiiee of senti- 
ment between the Board and tlie (.'ourt as to the line of conduct to be observed, with 
the view of carrying into cfiect the intentions of the Li^slature in the enactment above 
referred to. 

By sect 33. of what is commonly termed the Charter Act, provision has been made for 
granting ]>oniussion to persons desirous of going to and remaining in India, for the piir(K)6e 
of introducing among the natives useful knowledge, and ndigious aud moral improveiuent, 
and also to persons desirous of going to India and remaining there for other lawful 
purposea 

It may be proper that wc should enumerate the difiPerent descriptions of apjdications 
which have been made by nersons desirous of proceeding to India under the abovi^-nieutioued 
provisious, and shortly explain what has hitlierto been the practice of the C^ourt in disposing 
of those applications. 

The applications which have been preferred belong to one or othei of the following 
classes i-^'ersons desirous of going out to India, 

1st. As missionaries or schoolmasters. 

2d. As barristers, attorneys, or clerks to attomiea 

3d. As partners or assistants in mercantile bouses already established. 

4th. As shipwrights, coachmakers, or other mechanics. 

5th. ^ As agents on board of licensed ships to sell the export cargoes, and to procure invest- 
ments in return. 

6th. As temporary residents to settle private affairs. 

7th. As commercial speculators, whether in the character of prioe^pais or factors, or 
agents for persons in Europe; and candidates for employment in any l^e in which it may 
be found. 

8th. Applications of ladies. 

9th. Applications of menial servants. 

In respect of applications coming from each of those classes, the following has been the 
practice of the Court ; 

Mkfionaries or Schoolmaeierf, 

The Court have invariably, except in two or three instances, permitted applicants of this 
description to jirocoed to India, after being satisfied of the respectability of their charimter 
by the prodoction of proper testimonials from persons of repute, or from the societies with 
wiiioh ,friey were more immediaitely oonneoted. 
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Barristers^ Attmie^St or iCbrh to ^itorke^. . 

Tsiii Cooii Ibavo bieea influenced in granting, or rolbaing oi^Uc^onis fiN>tn. pciApRB In I^Ib 
jirofeni^n of the law, by tlie rejhrejicnttftions of His Mf^es^'4 cbnm of iustice in Xliflui, 
ihT M^}i channel of the local govemmeflta, ab to the at^cieiicy or d^erwiee of the 
titionen m |)omt of number, tdiout time when such appUoa<&nB were xcoeiTcd. nith 
xeepiect to attomeyB’ olc*h<», we have no such^gciidc: but it is well known to persona 
acquainted with India, that few Europeans of this description are requisite, as native copying 
and engrosnng clciks ai*e to be procured on moderate terms. 


Partners or Assistants in Mercantile Houses already establiahed 
The Court have always been desirous of enabling every established house of business in. 
India to provide for casuiUties, and to obtain such additional assistance ns they might require 
in consequence of the opening of the trade. Accordingly, when applicants of this class haye 
been found on inquiry to be individually respcxjtablc, and when it has appeared that they 
werc! invited to join persons of good diameter in India os partners, or with a reasonable 
expectation of becoming partners, the Court Iiave acceded to their apjdicarions. ^ Clerks 
perfectly competent to the subordinate details of a counting-house arc to he found in abun- 
dance among the half-caste and the native Portuguese, as well as among the Hindoos; and 
the introduction of a considerable number of European cldrks would clash with the employ- 
ment of people of this description, particularly of the half-caste, whom it is good policy to 
engage in peaceable occupations. 


Shipwriffhts, Coaehmakers, and other M vchanics, 

Ltcensus have been granted in a variety of instances to persons of this class ; but tho 
Court arc desirous of limiting the number to what may be sufiicient for the instruction and 
improvement of the natives in the useful oris. The latUT are known to be gi’eat adepts in 
imitation, and their frugal habits render It impossible for Europeans to rival them in pursuits 
where succeiis depends chiefly on tlie cheapness of rnanitnl labour. 


Agents to manage the Sale of the Cargoes of Licensed Ships and to procure Investments in 

return, 

Whee applications have been made by parties actually concerned in any ship or ships 
licensed under the Act of* the d.3d of the King, for pcrinisssion for some person named by 
them to proceed to India, and there to remain during such limited periods as their interests 
might require, it has been flic general practice of the Court to comply with those appli- 


Temporary Residents to settle Private Affairs, 

In Coses of this sort, the C'ourt have required tho applicants to explain tho aflairs upon 
which they desired to proceed, and, when tho Court have been satisfied tliat they were of a 
nature to require tlie presence of the applicants in Indio, leave has been given to them to 
proceed thither, and to roiunin as long as appeared to bo uccessary under the circumstances 
of each case. 

Commercial Speculators, whether in the character of PrincifHtls or Factors, or Agents for 
Persons h Europe ; and Candidates for emptoyment in any line in which it may he found. 
The Court have always looked with considerable jealousy to apfdications droin tliis 
description of perwms, because a general compliance with them would afford n wide opening 
for tlie indiscriminate resort cS EuropeaiiK to Indhi, contrary to the principles upon which 
the adrainistration of that cx>untry has hitherto been eoniliictcil, and to which we sliall take 
the liberty of particularly soliciting your attention in the sequel of this letter. I'o show, 
however, the spirit by w’hich they have been actuated on these occasions, we take tiie liberty 
of mentioning that tite authority vested in the Court by the Act of 33 Geo. 3, to license the 
residence of ijcrsons at the several settlements in Judu under free merchants’ indentunss, 
has, sinc.e the last renewal of the Company’s Clwirter, been limited in its exercise to the nomi- 
nation of eight friH: merchants annually. This uirangement was made, in concurrence with 
the late President of the Boaiti, e^^ressly for the purpose of extending the opening for com- 
pliance with applications which might be preferred upon reasonable grounds by person 
derirous of pi’oceeding to India under the Act of the 53d of the King, c. 155, s. 33, and 
will, we doubt ino4 be eemridered as indicative of the Court’s disposition (at the expesne of 
all minor considerations) to cony into full eflect provisions contained iu that section of 
the Act. 


Applications tf jUidies. 

It has been tiie practice of the Court, before complying witii applications from Indies, in 
the first place, to ascertain that the applicants are persons of fiur roputation, and next, that 
they have received invitations to preceded to India fitom friends or relations residing in that 
country, 

Ajgdicaiitms of MmieU Servants, 

The have always had -strong ohjec^ons to Enrepean menial sorvnnts of estber swe 
g(flng' to Inditu They ar* o tneraHy found themit^ei^ to require 4he servioe of iuil2fes««v«r 
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▼horn they are prone to tyranniae, whilst, in point of compaiitive usefulness, they rank &r 

bdow the native ser\^ts. V. 

The foregoing detoiil will, it is hoped, convey a tolerably distinct notion of the mode in M’TZIiWi*. 
which the Court have exercised the disootionary power which has been confided to them, 
of licensing persons applying to proceed to India pursuant to Parliamentary enactment. 

Their uniform wish li^ been, on the one hand, fairly and honestly to promote all the Licensestoproceed 
objects which appeared to them to have been contemplated by the Legislature la prescribing to . 
an extension of moral, intellectual, and commercial intercourse between the tv o countries ; 27 February 1818. 
and, on the other hand, to avoid any further departure from the principles of the long 
established system of Indian administration than was essentially iiecessai^ for the attain- 
ment of those objecta In the responsible, delicate, and somewhat invidious situation in 
which they ^ placed, they liave thought it equally inconsistent with their obligations to 
grant unlunitcd fiicilitieB, and to stai't captious objoctions ; they have, endeavoured to 
proportion means to legitimate ends, to distinguirii between reasonable and gi^undless 
apjfiications, and to consult the wishes of individuals, as far as was compatible with the 
paramount interests of the public. 

In the discharge of this necessary though sometimes unpleasant duty, it was not to be 
expected that the Courtis decisions should {ilways prove satisfactory to disappointed appli- 
cants ; but the Court would have submitted patiently to any unpopularity wliich they 
might have incurred in sueli quarters, had their proceedings been fortunate enough to 
meet with the more iroquent concurrentie and sanction of your Board. 

The Board have unquestionably the power of acetKiing to applications which have been 
rejected by the Court, but we are confident that we do not mistake your disposition in 
presuming that it is a power which you would at all times wish to exercise with con- 
siderate reserve. 

Among the many applications which the Court have received, some have appeared to 
tliem to be wholly uiifound<id, whilst others have been preferred in a spirit of adventure 
by persons of ruined fortune and questionable character. With such applications the 
Court of course C()nsidered themselves bound to refusti compliance, yet we are sorry to say 
that, in more than one instance, they have sul»8equently been acquioitced in by the Board. 

The frequent reverstUs of the Court’s decisions, which have recently occurred, are the more 
remarkable, because the usual practice of the late Board was to decline passing any orders 
ujxtn such applications os the Court had reported to 1 m», in their opinion, inadmissible. 

The general iJrofession of “ Inw’ful puri)(»ses” is easily made ; it requires but little inge- 
nuity to find plausible reasons in suyqjort of its reality ; and attestations to cluiracter, even 
when undeservt'd, are t.oo often obtained without luucli difiiculty. A corroboration of this 
remark wdll he found in one of the rejmrted cases from the Court, on which the Board have 
not yet >)een pleased to signify their pleasure. It is that of a person who solicited leave 
to proceed India for the purpose of arranging with liis brother some family concerns on 
behalf of his mother. Tlie request appeared ])lausible, bub it came to the knowledge of the 
Court that the applicant meant to go out as an adventurer,” and he afterwiirds confessed 
that hi.s real intention was to seek service in the army of the Nizam. 

We trust that we do not assume too much on behalf «)f the Court in respectfully submit- 
ting to you that the numlter, the wide association and various connections of its members, 
give them means which the Board may not jwsseas iu tlie same degree, of ascertaining the 
real grounds of applications, and of making themselves acquainted with the characters and 
views of those by whom they are preferred. It may not, however, be always expedient 
for the Court explicity to assign in writing their pi>'.cise reasons for rejecting applications, 
alth(.)ugh Tally satisfieil of the impropriety of granting them. Upon this ground, therefore, 
particularly when supported by an assurance that it is the cordial disi>o.sitiou, as well as 
the stedfitst determination of the Court to m^t iu strict conformity to the views of the 
Legislature, in so fur os they are able to comprchetid those view's, wc venture to claim a 
liberal sliare of confidence from the Board in their revision of the Court’s proceedings. 

We would, likewifM;, beg leave to submit to you, Sir, not only that in proportion to the 
facility of obtaining licenses wUl the demand for them increases, but that the evils likely to 
resiUt from a large influx of Europeans into British India will, in tie; apprehension of 
some, be considerably aggravated by the circumstance of their composing two 6e|)arate 
classes, holding their respective licensea from two distinct authorities. This wnsideration 
may probably have suggested the proposal made hy Mr. Courtenay, in his letter to 
Mr. Cobb of the 21st ultimo, of devising a common form, to be used indiscriminatel}', for 
licenses granted by the Court in the free exerciso of their discretion, and for certificates 
issued by the Court, contrary to their own opinion, in ol)edience to the direction of the 
Boarrl The proposal has been attentively considered, but, from the tenor of this address, you 
will readily ;>erceive the grounds on which the Court heritate in adopting it An agreement 
in principle would greatly facilitate any pro|x»sed arrangement upon matters of detail 

The Court understand and believe, i^at it never wasthemt<intion of the L^slature, by 
the 3dd section of the Charter Act, to prescribe a total change in the principles of Indian 
government, which had been acted upon down to the 21st July 1818, and which have been 
regarded by all the first authorities, botli abroad and at home, as indisj^nsablc to the tran- 
quillity of our poBst^asions, and the stability of our power. It is true that the trade with 
India was then laid open to the merchants of this country, and that spetriol and express 
provision was made for permission being granted to persons desirous of going to India, for 
the purpose of introducing among tlie natives useful knowledge, and religious and moral 
improvement, and fi>r oilier lawful purposes, (such as may he considered fivirly to come 
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Booeding.) But thoEO is notliingi cither in obitwtKUxneiuifi ^f0t^wns/^ ^1^ tivu Rtuscoillil^ 
miniiturs fbr India and the Court of Bheetors^^ tht. bCB iS^ ifMUvwal of tbe 
Churter waa brought into ParJiament, or in the diacQiaions whioh took |daoe in ParliamAnt 
^ pandiiig the program of the bill, or in the provisiona of the Aot aa dAniteJy paaeedp to 
warrant an opinion that any greater innovation upon the Inite i^yitom Waa oont«ini>Uted 
thwi •aFBB neaeaaarily involved in the apedfio nuMuniree to whieh laa have alluded ; On the 
qontraryiit wae admitted by the propoiers of thoae measuroa that they nujjfht he attended 
with dangere^ against which it would be expedient to guard ; and piwoautions adapted to 
the nature ot pach cose were aooordingly tel^n to avert the ill conaequenoea whiidi might 
leanlt from iha proaeoutiun of iuterested specuhitiona, injudioious though benevolent deaigns 
and ]a\^l purposes, whether real or pretended. 

The trade, instead of being, made completely free, was subjected to certain ragulatioBB 
and relictions, which were promulgated for the information of all whom they might 
oonoeroT The conditions imposed U|>on oommeroaal adventurers were precisely defined, and 
rendered easy of performance, so that no fM^rson should have reason to complain that his 
speculations were liable to be thwarted by a will over which he had no control. Neither 
were unlimited facilities held forth to such as might be desirous of resorting to India for 
purposes professedly consonant to law, and prompted by benevolence ; but a different sort 
of seourity was devised in regard to persons of this deaorlption, from those which were 
requirtMi from houses of trade. It l>eiug a task of much more difficulty to discover the 
motiyes and intentions of individuals than to ascertain the tonnage of a ship, or to examine 
a manifest, a discretionary power was given to the Court of Directors to comply with or 
to reject applications, of which the ostensible objects might be found, upon investigation, 
not to correspond witli the real ones, or to be oLluirwise unworthy of (‘outinuauce ; the 
negative pronoimccd by the C*om‘t bciiig in all cases subject to reversal by the Board of 
Coinmissioucrs. 

Another reason oocura for the obvious distinction which exists between such regulations 
as affect the oonduci of the trade, and thtwe wliieh have been framed with reference to indi- 
viduals Soliciting pei^iission to proceed to India for Itcnevolent or other lawful purposes. 
AJtliough a minimum for the bmnage of each ship respectively sailing to India has been 
fixed by law, yet no r«)striution has been iinj>osed u{)on the total amount of tonnage to be 
employed in the trade, l>ecauac every branch of commerce will learn by exjwience to respect 
the natuiaJ limits ol*suf)ply and demand ; or if it does not, the worst that can happen is the 
ruin of thoughtless or obstinate sjxjculutors. The same oonsiderations do not (ip)’>ly to the 
emigration of individuals (whether in smaller or larger l>c>dieH) who go in quest ofasettie- 
meiit in a foreign country, and in the pursuit of objects, legitimate |H}rhaps in themselves, 
but which they may fail in attaining. Here the consequeuoes of fiiilure are not confined to 
the persons immediately involved in it ; they extend to all around them. The disappointed 
adventurers, being unable iuthev to rotunt to their own country, or to gain an lionest liveli- 
hood in that which they have adopted, have recouna; to fraud and violence ; and the natives, 
who were no parties to the mistake, become the greatest sufierers from it. Hence it has 
been deemed expedient by the Legislature', that a disci'ctionury pow(*r should be lodged in 
the authorities directing the affiiirs of India, to negative the applications of persouB desirous 
of proceeding thither, where such appli(»iiioiis may appear come fn.>m improper (juarter^ 
to be founded upon uiaeasonable expectations, or to be excessive in pr»int of number. 

To constitute a “ lawful purjMWie,'’ it is necessary, not only that the motive in which it 
originates should l)e sincere and blameless, but that the object (Mmtemplated should be 
attainable tlirough legitimate means, and that the field of enterprise should, in point of 
extent, oorrespond with the nuiiibcr of competitors. An hundml jiCiiiiunH may be usefully 
employed where doable the numboi- might barely contrive to exist, and where 1^00 would 
be driven to absolute want and desptuutioii. 

The very terms employed in tliC 33d suction of the Act clearly nliow, in the judgment of 
Court, that the expression or for other lawful purposes," was never meant to have a 
largely extended application. That part of the clause which provides for the introduotion 
of useful knowledge and moral improvmnent, and for Buffid&nt facilities being afforded by 
law to persons desirous of going to and romaining in Imna for tlie purpose of accomplishing 
these benevolent designs, is ]>refaced by a solemn declaration, that it is the duty of this 
country to promote the interest and ha|)pines8 of the native iuliabitants of the British 
dominions in India ; and notwithstanding this ileolai'ation, it is provided, that the prose- 
cution of .such benevolent designs shall not, either inteifere with the authority of the local 
governments respecting the intercouroe of Eurofteans with the interior of tlie country, or 
in the alighteat iTifringe the principles (ff the Britisli Government, on which the 
lUktives of India have hitherto relied for tbe free exercise of their religion. But to the 
second port of the dause, which makes provision for granting pennissioii to {lersons desirous 
of iroing to India, and remaining there '* for other lawful pu^ioses," there is neither pre- 
aaude nor annex^ condition. It is highly improbable, we hod almost said it is impossible^ 
that in a provision so worded, the Legislature intended any serious innovation upon the 
^stem of Indian government, as established and acted upon for half a century. 

Having thus submitted to you the interpretation which the Court put upon the statute 
and having endcavuurod to show that, by its enactments, a disoreiionaiy power has been 
vested in the Coiui of Directors, subject to the control of the Board of ConunissionerB, to 
negative, on any reasonable grounds, whether of character, object or number, applicatioiui 
whicb they may receive from peisons desiroiui of going to and remaining in Huiia» we 

proceed 
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^e«toe (n Aiid official V. 

JProm the yeBot 4764 down to the laat wneWid cl the Octoopaaiir'i Charter in 181 8, there ^ -1ST7 
haa been but one opinion among the many eminently diatmgoiebed peirsonB who, in the Svnto non 
Qourae of that period, have anted apominent part, either in conduoti^the local adminis* r**5t*^ 
tratlon in Indio, p in auperintendmg and direoUng the Oompany'e anaira at home, con- ^ 

oeming toe impolicy and danger of lowing Europeans (not in the King’s or Company’s 
service) in any considerable number, to resort to and settle in India. Not only has India 27 Febniair 1818. 
never be^ considered and administered as a British colony, but the system applicable to 
this species of dependency haa always, and justly, been regarded as singuWly ill adapted 
to a countiy rich, populous, and powerful in itself^ and the inhabitant of which are so 
diaaimilar muu Europeans in their customs and manners, in toeir social institutions and 
reli^ons belief, that any general and strict amalgamation of their respective opinicuis and 
habits can never be expected. But in proportion as fiidlitles ore needlessly multiplied to 
Europeans to proceed to and remain in India, we depart from those principles of policy 
whito are consecrated by all authority, and we incur both the immediate inconvenience 
and eventual risk incident to a new system, wliich the wisdom and experience of the 
present and past age have combined to deprecate. 

Were we to bring before you all the facts, opinions, and admonitions which might be 
collected from tlie Company’s retxirds oonnectod with the subject in question, they would 
form a very voluminous document ; but we take the liberty of soliciting your attention 
to a small selection of papers which we transmit as mi Appetndix to this Letter, and 
which will at once illustrate and corroborate the viev?8 which the Court entertain. We 
would also respectfully lieg leave to refer to the valuable uuvss of authentic testimony to 
the same effect which will be found nworded in the Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
(committees of the two Houses of Parliament, prci)aratoi*y to the last renewal of tl»e 
Company ’a Charter. C(Uisidering the state of jaibiie opinion, and the measures which 
were in oonteinplation at that time, we cannot help thinking that the evidence then given 
ma^ be reeeived unreservedly as a vehicle of a<se.nrnte information and usefVil instruction ; 
and, in the jmlgment of the Court-, it clearly establishes the following propositions : — 

That the natives of India, tlunigh, generally spealcing, wesik in body and timid in spirit, 
are veiy 8usce{)tible of resentment, and of peculiarly quick sensibility in all tliat regards 
their religi(»ii and women. 

That Europeans, particularly on tlutir tirat arrival in India, are occasionally liable, from 
ignorance, to give invotuiitary offimoe to tlie natives. 

That EnglisUmen, especially those of the lower oixler, are. addicted to excesses disgusting 
to the natives, and wliich ffequently l('.ads to acts of violence and outrage ; and that, in 
general, they are prone to domineer over and oyipreas the natives from a sense of their 
own personal and national superiority. 

That the natives, if they have not the ready means to obtaining legal redreas for the 
injuries 'ndiich tluy .sustain, will be dis]H>stKl to take tbo law into tlieir own handa 

That the natives when aggrieved, will often la*, deterred from seeking legal redrosB by 
the distance of the Courts, the expenses attendant upon prosecutions, the difficulty of 
procuring the attendance of witnesses, and the didays of judgment. 

That when legal j*edress is sought for injuries inflicted, the aflinity of the country, lan- 
guage, manners and dre.ss of the Judge with those of the person against whom the 
corujtlaint is lodged, and yiossibly the social intercourse subsisting between them, will some- 
what shake the confidence of the yirosecuter in the justice of the sentence, when it does 
not exactly accord with his wishes and expectations. 

That the frequent punishment of Eurojmans, although it may give to the administration 
of justice ail air of impartiality, will Lind to di^rodo their character in the eyes of the 
natives, and greatly diminish the reai)ect in which it has been bitberto held. 

That among the British residents in India, there is a strong disyiosiiion to assert what 
they conceive to be their constitutional and indefeasible rights, a general leaning towards 
eacli other, and a common Jealousy of the authority of Crovemment. 

That an unrestrained ingress of Engliahmtsn into the interior of the countiy would be 
productive of the most baneful effects uywn the comfort of the inhabitants and th.e peace 
of society, and would be fatally injurious to the British name and interests. 

That the number of Eurojieans who gain admission into the interior, whether clan- 
destinely or from misplaced indulgence <m the part of the local governments, will always 
lie projKirtioned to the number who are permitted to proceed from England or elsewhere to 
India. 

Tliat, notwithstanding the stipulation which has been introduced into most of the treaties 
subsisting between the Comyiany and the principal native powers in India, by which too 
latter have agreed not to engage Europeans in their service without the consent of the 
Company’s Government, it is very probable that inferior chieftains and jaghiredars, and 
even princes of more note, may employ such persons without its coming to the knowledge 
of the Company’s residents, and very possible that Europeans may m^e their way into 
toe native States, in spite of all the restraints which can be devis^ And, lastly, 

That colonization, and even a large indiscriminate resort of British settlers to India, 
would, by gradually lessening the deference and respect in which Europeans are held, tend 
to shake toe opinion entertained by toe natives of the sujieriority of our character, and 
might excite them to an effort for the subversion and utter extinction of our power. 
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Such were the concurring opinions delivered not five years ago, by a considerable number 
V« of experienced, intelligeut, and able men, of whom some had a^d a conimicuous part in 
the Government of India, and others had filled high situations under ii l%e Legislature 
ieltlnwat of, was so fiir influenced by them as to restrict ships engaging in private trade from aaili:^ 
Bttropeinsin India, ij^ithout licenses, and from frequenting any other than the principal ports in India. 

Masters of sliips wore required, before the ships should be cleared, to pre})are and deliver 
attested lists of all persona whom they might cony out with them, which lists were to bo 
transmit iV>.d to the Court of Directors and to the Government of the place for which the 
ships were respectively bound. And the local governments were empowered to jprosecute 
to convictiod, or to send home in a summary way, all British subjects residing in India 
without licenses, or ex(iceding tlie terms of tlieir licenses. 

Tliese were no doubt useful and necessary regulations, but they all, with the single excep- 
tion of that which relates to the terms of the license, have reference to the circumstance 
of persons getting out clandestinely to India, not to their behaviour while there. We 
conceive that it is altogether vain to expect that Europeans may be permitted to throng 
to Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and tliat they may also be prevented from procuring, 
by some means or other, access to the interior ; and the consequences of such an admixture 
to the native population are easier to be foreseen than averted. It may, at least, be con* 
fldeutly affirmed tliat the result will not be the introduction of useful knowledge, and the 
advancement of moral and i-cligious improvement among the natives, 

There is one more consideration to which we must advert before concluding this letter. 

A despatch has lately Ijeeii received from Bengal communicating a memorial, signed by 
a great number of persons belonging to the class usually denominated in India ‘ Half- 
caste/ claiming redress for certabi grievances under which they conceive themselves to 
labour. Th<' memorial was addressed to Lord Hastings, and wtis, in consequence of the 
importance of the subject, submitted by his Lordslup to the Governor-gonenil in Council, 
who have taken it into their serious consideration, and given to it a very judicious reply. 

The Court cannot but perceive among tliese memorialists indications of a spirit w^hich, 
were it supported by numbers of their own deswiption sufficient to form a strong physical 
force of themselves, or by power and influence to command an adequate physic^ force of 
aboriginal natives, might soon give birth to events which cannot be contemplated without 
alarm. 

The half-caste will increase in numbers more rapidly in proportion as facilities are 
extended to Europeans to settle in India, and it is far from improbable that they may be 
supported in any pretensions they may set up by tho bulk of those Europeans who are 
not in the civil or military sendee of the King or Company, whether they be persons 
originally lw>rn in Europe, or the descendants of European fiithers and mothers. 

Oftlie Europeans who proceed to India, few in proportion to their numbers can ever 
return to Europe jis their ultimate residence. They will, therefore, be more likely to con- 
gregate in India, to form populous assemblies, and to f:ill in with any sentiments or pro- 
ject which may waken ideas of consequence, ambition, jind independent government. In 
this view, eveory proceeding which would tend further to perplex and embarrass the Indian 
administration (already sufficiently complicated), and to accelerate a crisis which may 
happen notwithsbiuding the most prudent precautions on the part of the governing power, 
should, in the judgment of the Ooiu't, btj carefully avoided. 

We have tlius, by desire of tho Court, brought fully before you tlic view which the 
Court entertain of the meaning and intent of the provisions contained in the 33rd clause 
of the Act of the 53rd of the King, cap. 155, and the gtmeral principles upon which they 
have acted in disposing of the various apjdications which have been made to them under 
those provisions, from persons desirous to proceed to India. The certificates which have 
been granted b}^ the special directions of the Board, in some recent instances of applica- 
tions with which the Court Imd not felt themselves justified in complying, appear to 
indicate a disjKisitioii on the part of the Bight honourable the Commissioners for Afiairs 
of India to give a latitude of construction to tho Act, which, in the Court’s opinion, it 
does not fairly bejir, and to dispense frcilitics from which, if multiplied, dangerous con- 
fiequences may result. 

We doubt not ilie subject will receive from you, Sir, all the consideration to which it is 
enbiUed from its importance j' and it is the anxious wish of tho Court, for the sake of the 
public interests, to obtain the co-operation of the Bight honourable Board over which you 
preside, in the formation of regulations which shall, as far as may be practicable, d ^ fin w the 
grounds on which applications shall in fixture lie either acceded to or rejected. 

Wo have the honour to be, Sir, with great respect, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

John Belbh. 
t/iow. PaUison. 


East India House, 1 
27 February 1818. J 
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(Endosure in Letter to the Bight Hon. G. Camwng) ' 

extracts relative to a more extended REStDEircis of EtTBOPXiNB in India. 

Letter from 

Extract Bengal Bevenne Consultations, dated 12 th May 1775. ^ log 

IN consequence of the request made by the Committee to deliver an opinion on the orders SSa ^^^****^ 

of the Court of Directors, and on a ^usc in the late Act of Farhament, Mr. Francis 27 Febnuvv 1818« 
begs leave to give in Ills opinion. 3 c 68 , ^ 

Extract Mr. Fromcw*8 Minute. s. 27. * 


The ^neral principles which establish the necessity of such restrictions (of Europeans 
firom holding lands) have not, in my opinion, lost any part of their force by the increase 
or confirmation of the Britisli influence in Bengal. 

1. If nothing but grants of waste lands were in question, it would still be an object of 
serious consideration,/^, to the British Government, wltether or no it would headmeahU 
to encov/rage colonisation here. 

4. The sou of right belongs to the natives. Former conquerors contented themselves 
with exacting a tribute from the lands, and left the natives in quiet {lossession of them. 

To alienate them in favour of strangers may be found a dangerous As well as an unjust 
measure. We cannot understand the arts of cultivation in thi.s soil and climate so well as 


the natives. The landholder will consider us with jealousy and hatred, as the invaders of 
his rights and property. Tlie ryots, attached by custom, religion, and prejudice, to the 
authority of their ancient masters, will not niadily submit to labour for new ones, to whom 
they are not bounil by any natural relation of manners or religion, or by* ruciprociil 
obligations of protection and dependence. A few £uro})eans wUl be thinly scattered over 
the iace of the country ; the native inliabitants will desert it. 

10. A measure which tends to throw the farming of hiiulH into the hands of Europeans 
must, independently of every oth(‘r consideration, bo attended with difliculties prejudicial 
to the Comj)any’s j'evenues. The irnnhi of collection in this country must at once be rigid, 
regular, and summary. The natives have at all times been subj(K:t to the decisions of the 
Dewan, or of the Courts instituted by lus authority. If British subjects, or their servants, 
are permitted to rent farms, there will be no way of ^covering any arrears or balances due 
from them to the Comj)any, but by instituting suits against the j)*irtios in the Supi*eme 
Court of Judiijature ; the delays and exjiense of such a mode of jftroceeding jiro obvioua 
It appiars to nut that, under such a system, the revenues could not be realized, the 
collections would universally foil, and in the cud our possession of the country would bo 


very preciinous. 


Mr. Monson. 


If the paragraphs in the general letter of the 17th March had been attended to, and the 
positive order.s then given by the Court of Directors liad been observed as invariable laws, 
I should not liave found myself now in the unpleasant situation, either to censure the 
acts of tlie late administration, or to give a sanction to their conduct in opposition to the 
mandates of my honourable employers. 

The question now before the Board, on which I am required to give an opinion, may be 
GOTtsidei'ed in a political view : 

Ist. Whether it is for (he interest of Great Britain to colonise in East India. 

2d. WheUtjer sack a colony would, he of advantage to the India Company. 

The migrations to countries lielieved to be the regions of wealth wo^d be so consider- 
able, that the mother country would soon feel the <flre consequences of them. 

Every person who comes into this omutry is impressed with the idea of making, in 
a short time, a very considerable independent fortune. 

The means to be pursued for this end operate to the impoverishment and destruction of 
the country. If Europeans w’cre allowed to hold fiirms, m their influence is great, they 
would in some degi'ee oppni.ss tlie natives, as in Uie instance now before us ; such checks 
on the cultivation of tlm lands will occasion them to fall considerably under their value : 
besides, they are entirely unacquainted with the mode of culture in tliis country ; the 
langua^, the customs and manneiu of the people are so dissimilar to theirs, that it is 
impossible for foreigners to cultivate on equal terms with the natives. 

Their manner of life will not jxirmit them te give equal jn-ofits to the Government with 
the natives, us tHeir expense on every article of subsisteiice is more considerable ; conse- 
quently, the Europeans will be in a worse condition than the natives, or Government 
must be satisfied with a less revenue from the lauds, in order to enable them to live. 

The few wants of the natives, who are satisfied with the mere necessaries of life, will 
allow them to pay larger taxes to Government from the same quantity of land, in the 
same state of culture, than an European can aflbrd to do ; it is evident, therefore, that it 
cannot be for the interests of the ComiHiny to allow Europeans to become landholders. 

The uncultivated lands, under a mild and fixed government, might soon be brought into 
culture by giving premiums and making advances of money to tlm nativea 

Providence has ordaiued, by her formation of the constitution of Europeans, that they 
diould not become the cultivators of this couutiy ; they can only be taskmastera, and wiU 
enrich themselves, having no permanont interest here, to the prejudice of the natives, and 
to the loss of Government, 
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Esdxaot Bengal Revenue ConBoltatioziBy 18 May 1786. 

Extract Mr. Shore's Kemarks, accompanying Govemor-general'a Minute. 

It is very obvious, ‘tiiat within the hist 10 or 12 years, a considerable alteration hks 
taken place in the manners of the people. This alteration is the natural consequence of a 
^fkmter degree of intimacy with Eiiro|)eans than they formerly were admitted to. Those 
parts of our character which lirst drew their attention were bravery, clemency, and good 
&ith ; they have sina*. found that vre are not wholly destitute of weaknesses and ^ces, 
and that Europeans, like all others, are open to temptation. The respect they entertained 
for us as individu ils, or as a nation, is diminished, and they now consider themselves upon 
a more equal footing. 

The introduction of the Supreme Court of Judicature has largely contributed to the 
elevation of the natives, and to the depression of Euro^ieans. This system, which was 
meant for the relief of the natives, has in very few respects answered that object ]ji 
many insUnees it has been ti heavy grievance to them, and tlie natives themselves have 
feuud out the art of making the powers of the court the means and instrument of for- 
warding their own views of intei-est and opjiression, of eluding the power of the Oovem* 
ment and of weakening its authority, by engaging the two tribu^s in contests with 
each other. 

Such ore the inhibitants of Bengal over whom the European jurisdiction is established. 
Prudence may, no doubt, render it permanent, but prudence and policy alone can ( *** 
tliis, on a comparison of their numbers with ourselves. 


£xtriu;t Commercial Letter from Bengal, dated Ist November 1788. 

Para. 29. If the prnpo.sed* scheme were adopted, multitudes of Europeans would flock 
into the inttuior j)art.s of the country; they would naturally possess themselves of the 
Beats of the manufactures abaiidoimd by the Company; eager competition must imme- 
diately arise ; enhanced priced) and debased fabrics follow. The weavers would receive 
advances Horn all, each would be ready to take redress into his own hands ; disputes 
between laerclmuts, as well ns between them and the manufacturers, would be inevitable ; 
and the count;-y thus, in all probability, become a scene of confusion and disorder, which 
the distant situation and other avocations of the collectors would little permit them to 
rectify. How far a salutarj’ fretidom and extension of commerce would be promoted by 
such means, it oauiiot be hard to determine. 


Extract Proceedings of the Boaa’d of Trade in Bengal, the 28th April 1789. 

Rt^ad the following letter from Dacca. 

To the Honourable CIm'ke Stuart^ Prt'sideut, and Members of the Board of Trade. 
Gentlemen, 

In iny reply of the 21st February last to the address of the 8th December 1788 of 
Mr. Bamnru M'Cullum and other Euiopons of Dacca, I took occasion to question on 

g moral grounds, in t)pjH)sition to the spirit of their address, the service which private 
uropean tradem rendered to the country, or to its commerce, meaning its imUnMU 
commerce. 

The question I believe to Ini new upon the Company's records in India, but arguments 
partly apiilicable thereto arc, in a wide field of policy, discussed in the 9th Keport of a 
Committee in the House of Commons, to which iny letter refers. 

My particular opinions were tbmied from my observation ami experience. I stated that 
they were not singular ; when 1 asserted this, I alluded merely to convemations I had 
hold with different intelligent men conveiuont with the cjountry, and without knowing 
that any corroborative opinions had been published other than those which 1 have refeired 
to in the 9th lleport. 

Since I transmitted my letter, 1 find that two men who filled high stations in this 
eouiitiy, who were veraeil in its Ijistoiy, and conversant with its general state, who had 
deeply reflected on its revenues, commext;e, resourees, and connections, have given to the 
public tbeir opinions on the same question. These men are the late Colonel Dow, an 
ofiicer bred up iu the Bengal ai'iny, and Mr. Francis, formerly a member of the Supreme 
Council, and now a Member of Parlia^neut. * 

That their opinions may officially esjme before you and the Governor-general in Council 
and the Court of Directors. I lieg leave to insert, os a part of his address, extracts from 
their publications, and to beg that the same may be considered as though 1 had introduced 
them into my reply of the 21st February. 

Colonel Dow, in an essay, intituled, ** A Plan for restoring &n^ to its former 
proeperify/’ oSUsr saying that every {xxwible encouragement should be given to the export 
trade, proceeds f : 

“ Free mercliants ought to be encouraged, neither must they be exchided firom inland 
trade, as tlmt dreuinstance would place the subjects of Great Britain on a worse footing 
*'than foreigners, whom we cannot, without violence, prevent from trading wherever they 
** please. L^, however, the residence of free merehants be confined to Calcutta, <t» the 

"injitimoe 


t Seepage 127, 3d vol. History of Hlndoitanet, by GoL Dow, published in 1772. 
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" vnfiwm whitA aXL ^ naiXm ofBrUom have aoqyind over the vnhMbitanU of Bengal 
** i$ $0 greatt thal eftc edfieh ocm comert it into the nrnne of oppreeeion,'' 

Mr. Francis, in an introduction to a publication, intituled “ Original Minutes of the 
’* bovemor-general and Council of Fort William, on the settlement and collection of the 
“ Revenues of Bengal, with a Flan recommend^ to the Court of Directors in January 
" 1776," says, ^ 

** Ae a quedion at lead it deeervea to he coneidered vfhether it may not he eeeential, 
** not only to the irUemal prosperity of the omntry^ but to its dependence on Great 
« BrUam, that the Europeans in BeTigal should be limited t<^ ae small a wuniber ae the 
** servioee of the Ooverrment will admit of . 

“ The acquisition was made, and has hitherto been preserved by a British force which 
“ has borne no proportion to that of the natives. Under a mild and equitable 
** government, under such a one as it is our own greatest interest no less then our duty 
“ to give tliem, they are incapable of rebellion or delcetion Tlieir patience and submis- 
** sion to their rulers in the iMt twenty years are sufficient to show how much th^ can 
** endure. On the other hand, ae m tnereaae the number of those who can only exist at 
** the eamenee of the country, we load our Government with usdesa weights, and add to 
“ its embarraesmente unthoui adding to its strength. 

“ Whether these Eui'opeans are directly employed or not in the service of Government* 
“ there is no fund but tlie public revenue out of which they can derive a subsistenoe. One 
“ way or other it is paid for by the country, and one way or other must become chorge- 
“ able to Qovemmeni 

“ Exclusive of public employments or contracts with the India Com^mny, there is no 
“ fair OfKiupation for the industry of Europeans in Bengal Every entiirprise they en^ige 
“ in, whether of foreign commerce or internal improvement, leads them into distress, if it 
“ does not end in theu* ruin. Even of adventurers pursning every mode of acquisition that 
“ offers, very few, if any, have succeeded. But these are )»^^nple to whom no encooragci- 
" ment should be given. Thnr residenee in the country, especially in the remoter parts, 
“ haraeses the people, and allenaiea them from their natural habits of submission to 
** any power that protecta them'’ 

These gentlemen, it is probable, spoke from their own observation of the acts of violence 
which Eurofieaus not immediately under the eye of Government, perhaps unknovm to it, are 
prone, to commit in the remote parts of the country. Tlie actions of Mr. Bernard M'Oullum, 
and his confederates, sanction their opinions on this head. Mr Francis takes a further, 
broader ground, and states that Europeans in Bengal, beyond the nninl>er the servicHJS of 
Govenimont retjuirod, arc an useless weight and «‘mbarraftsinent to tlie Government, and 
injury to the country, and that they oi'c peojde to whom no encourugeincnt should be given. 


V, 

(88.) Letter frtB 
OomMw leipeot- 
ii^ the Grant of 
Licenses toprooeed 
to India $ 

27 FebroBiy 1818. 


14 April 1789, 


I am, &c. 

(signed) John Bdb, Res*, Dacca. 


Extract Observations of the Court of Directors on a Letter from the Right Honourable 
Henry Vundae, dated Kith Febnmry 1793. 

It is moreover extremely desirable, and even of the last importance, to prevent individuals 
from interfering with tlie interior of India as muuh as possible. 


Extract Letter from the Right honourable Henry Hwndas, to the Chairman, 
dated the 1 5th April 1793. 

Thb objection to it is, that inconveniences and perhaps dangers might arise to our 
Indian empire if such unrestrained iiitercoui'se was to be admitted, as might take place, if 
ships of that description were to be allowed to sail to India ; and I fed the weight of this 
dfjection very formlly,from the opinion entertained by eturyhody possessed of hoed 
hruiwledge uith whom I have conversed, and who have all stated that the utmost ddncacy 
is requisite in guarding against an unrestrained intercourse with the natives of India. 

After what 1 have now and tliroughout explicitly stated us my oj)inioii as to the consequence 
of preserving the European i^racter in India, and ^ propriety of preventing a free and 
unrestrained intercourse with the natives of India, it would be superfluous for me to mUr 
into any exami/nathn of tite anlhoriim referred to by the Court, of I) ireotors. I do not 
differ in those prwLoiples, and my proposing that both the Government and tirade of India 
should comUnue to be conducted through the vaedium of the East India Company, entirely 
rests on f/ie baeie of tiioseprmdplea whUoh km 'not escaped my moat attentive consideration. 


Extrikd Letter from Marquis OorwwalUs to Mr. Hwndas, dated London, 7fh Nov. 1794. 

84. Ain) 1 am strongly impressed with a conviiH^ion that it will he ofeeseniial importance 
to the interests ofBritoAn, that Europeans should he discouraged and prevented as much as 
possible from colonizing and settling in ourpossessione ofhid/Ut. I look upon it be highly 
expedient that it should be a fundamental principle in the new system, not only to relim^e 
the corps of European troops frequently, but also to secure the return of all military men 
(446.) 11 4 viio 
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V. 

Settlenant of 
Kurqpominlndifc 


who may be entitled to any provision from the public to their mother country, by rendering 
all jjensions and allowances to them after they are worn out or may have been permitted to 
retire from the service, payable to those only who shall actually daim them in Europe^ 


Extract Public Letter from Lord ComwaUia, Ooveraor-general in Council, to the Court, 
dated 3d September 1792. 


Letter to f^tli February 1792. 

(58.) One hundred and four persons 
permitted to proceed to India this seiw 
son as free mariners. Desire our senti- 
ments as to the expediency of allowing 
persons of this description to go out 
annually, and whether the commerce of 
the country or the Company’s interests 
are 1 


37. This subject, which we deem of more than 
ordinary consequence, having been brought before 
us, we should ill discharge the duty you We as- 
signed to us if we did not deliver our opinion upon 
It without the least reserve. We ahtdl not (Aere/ore 
heaitate in aaeuriiD^j you, that we think it eairemeky 
odviiMc under the preeent circumsUmcea of the 
Company* a trade awl ajAvxition in India, tfuU ym 
ahould not only confine to very fm imtanoea every 
year {'ive could wish that the numher ahould 7wt exceed five or aix, or at the utmost ten) 
your lieenae to individvala to proceed to this country aa free merehanta or free marinera, 
hut Hud pa/rtlcvlar ahould he taken, when yon grant it. Hud the persona on whom 
you bestow this mark of favour are from thdr character's entirely deaervvng of it. * 

38. We beg leave to take this occasion to ob.serve, that although many years ago a dis- 
tinction may have been and we believe was maintained between those who visited India 
as free merchants, and tliose who came to it ns free mariners, a distinction revived in late 
despatches from your Honourable Court, who have not often given liwaises to free mariners; 
the habits obtained in a long |)eriod of time, and circumstances connected witli the pidicy, 
upon which men vary in their judgments, of bounding the mercantile speculations of indi- 
viduals or allowing them full scope, w'hile the latter, which is certiiinly the most lilieral, 
bos seemed also to prevail in the 0 ]>inlonof men who wish well to the people of this country, 
have gradually brought upon a level the persons who came out with your leave as 
free merchants to exercise their discretion in trading from one part (>f India to another, or 
residing at any fixed place to engage in commerce, .and the free* mariners, whoso license, 
atX'orJing to the old and original intention, was limited to the imuitime trade, in the pur- 
suits of which they were themselves to ti'avel from j)lncc to jdace, without being entitled 
by their covenants (as lliey were intended to be understood) to take up their abode and 
settle for commercial purposes in one part of India in preference to anotijor. 

3.0. It seems impossible to renew this distinction in practice, without exercising a very 
great degree of severity, which we believe not to be in contemplation ; and we think, that 
although it were renewed, you could never be. quite certain of its being rigidly adhered to. 

_ 40. The situations of free merchants and free marinei's being thus supposed to bo not 
dissimilar, it seems to be of little consecjuenci.* whether the licenses be granted under one 
denomination or the other, but a restraint upon the nunibei* is extnunely necessaiy, for 
there is not a part of India tlmt is not principally inhabited among the Europeans by 
persons who are not upon the civil or military establishment of your service ; many have 
not the mean.s, and some* not the inclination to carry on trade, and tlioy become a buiHicn 
to the society in which they live. 

41. It may certainly be said, that it were better to give an express aiithority to persons 
to trade in India, than that a grent variety of people fi’oin England shonld be here without 
any license whatever ; and we should a^lmit tlie position if it stood by itself; but as it is 
veiy easily practicable to remove from the country all those who are in it without your 
permission, and those who h.avc that |)erinission sometimes assume rights and pretensions 
that are not perfectly justifiable, and cannot under their covenants be sent away but upon 
a^notice of not less than 12 montlis, we hold a more direct control over the unlicensed 
European who may be forced to quit the country on a day’s notice, than we are thought 
to po^ss over the man who produces his indenture to show that he trades on an authority 
suiierior to oui* own. 

42. Thereare vumyinefanceatoproveHie imiportanceof your being perfectly aatiafied upon 

sufficient evidence in£nghmd, aa to Hie chaiuctera of the pcraonatowluym ahne your licenses 
ahould be (p'anted. A very recent case was lately before us, of a Mr. Michael M'Namara, 
who went to England in the year 1789, in consequence of an order from Government, upon 
a full aswrance of his very impn^per conduct in diiferent imrts of JBengal. He probably 
stated his situation as deserving of compassion, and himself as much oppressed, and the 
brnnanity of the Court perhaps was interested to allow of his return. He came to Bengal 
with the indenture of a free mariner, and he had not been many weeks here when he 
brought forward the very same complaint of ill usage that had teen njected in 1789. after 
an inquiry, the r^ult of which induced us to order him out of the country. ^ 

43. We have given Mr. Michael McNamara notice that he must bo prepared to leave 
Bengal at this time twelve months ; and we trust that he will not be allow^ to return 

1 k S4 April 1789^ papers that have a reference to his complaints and conduct are recorded on our 

90 Angort 17^* proceedings of the annexed dates. 
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Extract of Mr. Dundas^s Letter tf) the Chairman, dated 2d April 1800, 
respecting tlio Trade between India and EurojK). 

It is immediately connected witli the obseiwations last ottered, to consider by whiit 
agency is the trade of individuals in India to be carried on. If the question was to bo 
dedd^ on tlie principles of an open aTid frfie trade, the answer to the question would bo, 
that every individual should send out or enqdoy any agent lie thouglit best to inan/ige liis 
own ImsinesB. But from whal T lava afrrudy stated, on. o fomier 2 ^ 0 } n,t, you uhU wntl- 
cipcite rny oj/mion on this; 'namely, that no arfent shmdd he em/ptoyod in. India, or por~ 
mUted to reside there, except with the License of the Bast hulia (hmpany, and, Nohjecl to 
the cordrol of such regidcdions as the hxihiis, preju/Uces and trade, of the cou'fdry may 
rcTider expedient. Tn addition to every other consideration, arising out of the ])t‘(Miliar 
nature of the trade and manners of the country, ilicrc is one decisive circumstance against 
tliQ tolerance of every unlicensed adventurer in India; it w'ould rajudly, though insen- 
sibly, lead to the settlement and colonization of the worst kind of ndventurers taking root 
in that country, than which tJiere could not lie a more ttitial ]»low to the pcnnunenco of the 
Britisli power and pre-eminence in India. No 'principle ovffht ever to he tolernted, or 
acted. V.ptm, that dors not /froeecd on the hasis of India Iteiug ronsvhnrd ns the fe^jnpomry 
reMdenoe of a great British. estahVislime.nt, for the good goue.rvmeni of the count rg upon 
steady and uniform and of n h/rge British Fuctoi'y, for the hcncficiai 

manage'in/mi of its trade upon rules appUeahle to the. slate and 'manners of the coautry. 


Extract First Kej>ort of the Special Committeo of the C^ourt of Directors, 
dated 27th Junuaiy 1801. 

A CONTINUAL course of detaolied coinmorcial adventurers would entail the residence of 
great numbers of Euro|x*,aiLS ubrond ; uiauy others would bo teu»]»ted b> resort thither in 
the hope of establishing tbemselves gradually ; in conse<jueuce of these t‘bajigo.s they 
would be enabled to strik<‘ out new inud<‘M r»f einployiueut, and spread IbeTUwdves in the 
country. Even imw the Society of Merchants in India di.scovera v\ ish to be enuincipubsl 
from every material restraint ; that sj)irit would li\e, and be more )M)\\'erful in a largt;r 
socie.ty. Govemtnent then would lind it a new and ar<hiou.s task 10 maintain orth'i 
and subordination. Every jKirt in liulia would he aceustoniod to the visits of .idveuturing 
Europeans ; <‘ 0 nnection 8 between tJiem and the ecuntry power.<eonl«l b:ir«lly be provi ntod ; 
jMirt might go into the .service of tho.se jiowers ; all eould not exneet (ortunes to retiirri ; 
and those who saw no prospect of this Kind would naturallv commence colonization. That 
the rights and usag<‘s of our native suhjects might iioi be eneroaebedujion in its j>rogri'ss ; 
that these ]ieoplc, thougli ]iassive, might not be. at length exaspemted ; ami tlial they might 
not, from exairqdc, grailually lo.se (heir hnliit> of snbtni.s,sjon to (iovornmenl. no man can 
bo warranted to disiy ; nor is it, h*ss probable th.at a vast mass <»j' native .Mibjeets. ilnis put 
into a new sbite of agitation, a numerous Kuropean eoniniunity, progi’cssively tmlarging 
its views with its importance, aud the combinations of Indian politics iiiHuericJsl by and 
influencing thc.se circiini, stances, might render it extremely ditticiilt. for this conntrj* to 
maintain, in that remote quarter, a government .sntticiently strong a.iul energetic to contain 
all these interests witliiii their du«’ bounds. 


At a Court, of Directors licld on Wednesday, the 4th Februaiy 180 J. 

The following Jle.solut ions wero then road ; Jiiid the Court ap]>ro\ed them>f. 
liesolution Second. —That it is equally tin* inl,eie.st of the nation, and the duty of the 
Company, to guard against all princijdesand measuie.s whieh, by an indetmireeTdargoment 
of the pre,sent elianiiel of communie:ition. in their nature tend to tin- introduction, Immi*- 
diute or gradual, of such an open iiitercoui'se, and its probable consequent colonization. 

Eleventh — That if to this aggregate e.ijiitid, which maybe tiuwed the present maximum 
of the native stock of British India for a trade to Eurojte, ir beeami' a j rai-tico to atld 
capital belonging to ])rivatc resiileiits in (Jreat Britain, and transplanted to India for the 
imrpose of forcing the iirodnctions of that- country Inyiuul the ability of it.s own mean.s, 
this would be the intreductiou of one of the iii-st prineqiles of the Colonial t*v West Indian 
system ; and if it were saiu-tioned. directly or imjJiedly, by any public regulation, it w'ouM 
tend greatly to extend the reUttion.s and intercourses between tlio.se countries, and thi.s. a.s 
well as to .supersede coverih, if not op»‘nly. the prohibition to Kurojiofins ti* oeeu])y lands 
there, which jirohibition is already’, in a variety of instance.s, dispensed with; and thus, 
without any certainty of ultimate corumereial beiieiit t.o the British enqiire at large, a 
cbongi' woubl be, commenced in the present ,s 3 '.sttmi of Indian policy, which is allowed t»i 
be tlio best for the maintenanct? of those distant possessions. 


Extract Letter from the Bight IToiiourable Jlenry Bundas, to the Chainnan, 
dated 21st. March 18UJ, 

Upon the First, Second., Third, Fourth, Ninth, Toiitli, Eleventh and Twelfth Bosolutiona, 
1 have only to observe, that my opmiona entirely aooord with tlie general principles 
detailed therem. 

(445.) 


V. 

(38.) Letter from 
Company respect- 
ing the Grant of 
Licenses to proceed 
to India ; 

27 Februaiy 1818. 


m m 
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V. 

SottlviDGnt of 
Europeans in 
India. 


Extract Report from a Special Committee to tbe Court of Directors, 

dated 25tli March 1802. 

In a letter from Lord CoiTiwallis, d.atcd the 7th November 1704, his Lordship says 
“ I am strongly iin])re.ssed with .-i coii\ictioti, tl»ai it will l)e of essential importance to the 
« interests o? Britain, thal Euroi>eiiTis should ho discouraged and prevented as much as 
“ T>OBsihle m colonizing and settling in our i)Ossessioii.s in India." 


Extract Letter from the Right Hononrnhlc Bohevf DwifJait, to the Chairman and Deputy 
Olwunnaii, dated 2Sth D(>ecrabcr J8()8. 

Boncwal of llio In the dctnil of .‘Uiy legislative* procoetlings which might bo expedient on this subject, it 
Cliwicr. would he .'djsohd ely iioce.ss;u-;;\- t.n guard ag.T.iiist the abuses which would arise from facilities 
thus .nflordofJ to pc'j-sous atieinj)tiiig to settle /uid resiiloin tlielfritish teriitoiies, M'ithouta 
li(jeii.se from tlio Company, or witliotit the sanction or knowledge of the local governments. 


Extract Letter from the Chairman and Dejuity Cliainnan to the Right Honourable 
Jioheri d:ito<l 18th Jsninary 1808. 

PiTTT a more serious e-onsecjiK'nei! than all these would still Tvnmin : a five trade to India 
would nuMMudably draw after it the vesideiuv of numerous and continually bicrcasing 
Eurf)j)eaws Ma rt*, vhatev»‘r prohil»iiinns might at liist be opposeil to their settling in tlic 
efsmtiy. W'hen .dl ve.'.tv.unl to the im])ort:dion nf hhij»SMiid goods is taken ofl’, men must 
})e .allowed to follow their ]no|M‘rtv. and to vtMuain at 1h(‘ place wliero they land it, till 
they have disp<W‘J of it ; ilu't imisi Ik* allowed i«» navigale the Indian seas, and to return 
to the same ydaet* when ilieir biLsincss ealls them ; they will thus insensibly, and with 
hardly reason a Mo grounds for opposition, don lieiliate ihemsehes. norwould an unsui*e<'ssfij| 
trade pn*\eut thi'm, bub maii> would seek to indemnirv theinsolves on shore fu* their 
losses by the v()yag<'. The instaiiees of such settlements w'ill be nuumrous, and it will be 
impossible for any pollci* to folh'W up tlic e;ises of indix iduals, and eonliimally to CNcrcise 
a rigorous system of exelii**dou. This has not Jiiilu'rlo lH <’n <lone, though nttomled with 
conumiutively little ditrieulty, and the aU.(‘ni})t would soon, nuder Du* nexv order of tilings, 
lie nliamloned as hopeless. Colonization must in sueh ('ase follow. Large coiuTnunitieH of 
Europeajjs will struggle fur ]>o])ular rights, Nexv li*i.*lings wdth resjioct to the motlior 
eoinitrx. new interests and id taehinents, will then sjiringup ; and In a region so remote, so 
ricii .and ]iopulons, and Si>aeeu.st«'iued to 3 iel(l the asei-mlanej’ tiftJie European charac'ter, 
the tendeuoy and proeess of these things cannot be dillieull to conceive. 


Extract Hints approved by tbe Coinmitte<- 
of (./'oiTCspondenec. and submitted to tla* 
consideration of the Right Hi)iiour.able 
Lord Mdnillr. 

18, An nuri'strained inteveonrse with 
India to he preventeil, and the existing re- 
stn'etions witli respeet to residence in India 
to he coiilirnied. 


Extract Observations, }»y the Right lion. 
Lord Mcit'tlh’, on Hints suggested lij'thc 
J>eputation of flu* Court of Directors, 
;kl Mart’ll J SI 2, 

IS. livuH ht' ltnHRp(vnmhhfVff'cmx'i'y,for 
Ihi’ pu ,'jntm thr v ncom^c- 

•i’H'HCi hri'iiv tillurli'il /o, (Jml Ihf, cxlstilif/ 
rrfifi'trdoiin dutU ht'. catUunud, with such 
altendhins as may bo reepusite in tlie new 
.s_vst(jin of trade. 


Extract Letter from the Deputation to the Right Homiui-nble the Earl of JBucIdvgha'inshire, 
dabs I I otJ I A] iril 1812. 

Hints, IS, — OKscrviitious, ]8. 

Tur, existing rcgulat-ions, as to ingi’css u'kI st*lt]omciit of iinli(w*nsed Europeans into the 
Conqiaiiy’s e-stahliNliment ami tL*rritorics, to be eontinued. No IJriti.sh subject to be allowed 
to settle in any country' witlun the Coni]»any'.s limits, and not under tin* government of 
the Coini»any. 


Hints, 25. — Observations, 2.'J, 

The niniiitenaime of the Molucca Lslonds, v.'hich jiroduce jio valuable commodity but 
spices, occasions to tlic Company a heavy exjionse, and can only be coinjicnsabul by a mono- 
poly of their trade; mid if jiriviite merchants are to jiarticijuite in that trade, they ought 
aino to bear a projiortioriable sinu'c t>f the charge of establishment in those islands. Hut the 
spice tradi* is not tlic most inten'stiiig eorisidemtion belonging to this question. If in any of 
tlie islands in tlic* Easkirn Seas not belonging to the (\im| mu iy,Jh'ibish subjects were to settle, 
(a tiling which the CouijMiuy', even il’ arin(*d with legal ] lowers, would'iind it difficult to 
prevent, after those seas should lie open to all the .shijis of this country,) it would seem impos- 
siblo to Idudor them from obtaining by one means or other a supply of the teas of Chizia 
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for the purpose of being sinuggled into Europe. That object alone might bo tempting 

enough to induce a settlement, w])cre no other circumstance was sufficiently inviting. And V, 

if from tliia motive, or a concurrence of others which might be supjjosed, a uumhtjr of 
Englishmen were once to unitci tliemselves in that quarter, whither now individujiLs miglit i'®® 

continuaJly resort, and whence aguiu they might n'jmir to all the ports of the linlian eon- ^^ospoct- 

tiuent, it would seem scarwdy practicable to presence the efficiency of regulations loriued, Licenses toprocood 
either here or by the Indian govenimenta, ft>r the exclusion of unlicensed persons tivan their lidia • ^ 
territories. Such would lie th(^ danger especially of any British settlement in tlu‘ ICastern 27 February 1818. 
Archipelago, not subjeeteil to the government of fhe Company, a danger vi-ry serlou.sU to 
be deprecated ; and eve-u in those held by them, as tlie Moluccas, if tiny w- re open li> all 
British ships, it may wtslJ deserve ftouKideration, whether there might not be sonm liahility 
to danger of tlie same kintl. On all these" gtnunds it nsilly seems advisable that Brilislj 
ships from Europe should not have access to the sjuco islands. 


Extract Letter from tlie Bight Honourahle the ICarl of liiicl inghamahirG to the 
(^lifiirinan and l)tjputy Ohairman, dated 2Hh Decemher 1812. 

The jiistice of the ohservatious respecting tlie additioiiai nninlxT of Kuropeiins that 
would find tlieir way to India in eoii.soipienro of the exteiKsion (if flu* trade, '»/ nttf hr tn/iidfird 
to (V crrtaiv c-rtaiit : hat it is oltvions tli.it tliis danger would aiisi' from the extoiiKioii of 
the export trade to India, and would Kcaii-i-ly be lessened by conOning tliif iiii))ort trade to 
the port of Lomlon. Every individual during bis residence in India would of eouibe bo 
subject to the existing regulations of the local governments. 


Extract Ix'ttcr from the Cliairman and J)e])iity Chairman to thi* llight Honourable 
tlie Earl of Jivd inijluim-akirc, dated .‘10th December 1812. 

With respect to the resort, of Knropeaiis to India, if wc do not miKumler.sta.nd the scope 
of your Lord.sliips oliservations, it >eenis to inqilv that their numbers might In' in ]iropor- 
tioii to tlie export trad** from tins eouniry. If, iihlei'd, they were to be legulaled by this 
scale, our uptirelicii.sions woul<l be the loss ; but we havenodillieully in acknow'lcilging tlmt, 
in ivlditioti to alloiir other urgumerits against admitting iiiqiortatioiis to the out ports, we 
think that the granting of lliis juivilege would ijieivase the .spirit of rash spi'cnlatiou from 
(livat Britain and Ireland, and tliereby the nnnilMr of inlveiiturer."i in sr'arch of fortune in 
India ; for it is to be ivmombeivd that, tlio.se adventurers would naturally se.ek for new 
cstablisiimeiit.s, even out of (lie C<oni[iauy’s terrilorie.s, ami there endeavour to acquire real 
property. 

At a Ocneral Court of tin- Cniit'd Company of Merchants of England trading to the 
East Indie.s ; held on Tiiesilay, llio 2(>tii daiiiiary LSllJ. 

TIhd ati]! wired m! net I hiicrcoursc of tJuropnans with oitr rndvni empire Is liiglJp to 

Ite depreotdrt} : fhal /hr e7iliiiiili</ ronififtilion •»/ coin inrrrltd {tgn-tils 'tvint l<l , froni I/o' p»‘eu» 
loir i/irru ntrsttnu'A’n oflhr roo o/nj, pnnfiirr “</ homo/h'sH rmirnf ronf union n nd fraud, and 
‘‘ nlti nnilclif (hr ruin of Ho ‘inm, uforl u n rn i/ontutl m n and that tempting opportimilies 
would be held out to the ageiit.s l.o maintain illieii intercourse wit h the native ]>owers, and 
to conduct u dangerous .system of coinmuiiicatiiui with Cliina iVoni the eastern islands. 


Extract Ileiiort cif the C’onimittee of Correspond t'lico, dated ;)Ui July 181, *1, 

LtTT it never be forgotten, too, that the Indian [leople are concerned in this quost ion. 
The Court have alreaily, in tlii’ir letters to Lord Melville and Lord lliiekinghamsliire, stated 
their appreliensioTLS tliat thooiieiiing of theoutporls to irnjiorts iVom India might increase 
the re.sort of European adventurers to India. It lias bw'ii advanced in return, from some 
quarters, that the, police of India is so exeelleut as to obviate i:verv danger of tbi.s kind. 
Your Committee are sorry to obsi’rve, that they find iu the records of the Bengal Govern- 
ment inforraatioriH concerning the police, which do not waixant them to conelude (jnite so 
favourably of it; for in fact, with all the ]irogres.sive improvemeiii.s iu the .sy.stem of tin* 
government there, they have not ye(. been able to bring tlie poliee into a state of juTieet 
efficiency. The Eiftb Beport of the (kumnitt.ee of the House of Commons has cnt('red 
miicli into this su'bjcet, and one quotation from ilu' eonclusion of it may sulficc" (o .iustify 
tins observation : “ It does not, thcrel’oiv, apjicar to have been fi'om any want of informa- 
tion iu regard to thi^ imperfect state of tin* police, Hint the Covta’nme.nt was uiiahle to 
“prevent its becoming wmvse ; but rather, as your Committee hliould .siqipose, from the 
“ ilifficultie.s wliich presented themselves to the applicfilion of ;ui efficacious remedy. " 


Extract Loiter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairmuii to the Bight 
Honourable the Ewl of Liverpool, ffiited 27th May 1813. 

We havii stated, in o\u* correspondence witli tlio Prcsiilcut of the Board of Commissioners 
for the Affiurs of India, the raiuous consequences that would bo produced by this great 
(445.) m m 2 umovatioa. 
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" innovation. The course of evidence since adduced before the House of Commons, and 

V. throngli the protracted inquiries of the opponents of the Company, only just closed, has 

— abundantly ronfimied our statements, by shoAviiig 

Settlement of That n hirge influx r)f Eui'fqs«ins into our Indian territories (on influx which will unavoid- 

EuropoftnBin foP^vr ’rbe pemiiHsicui c>f an oiMsii and general trade) must jirove dangerous to the 

pcju?e and seenrity of thowj invaluable possessions, now so highly improved imder the Com- 
pany a administration. 


At ii, Court of Directors, hold on Wednesday, the IGth May 1815. 

On a inolhm, Jiesohrtf, Hint fi’om and .ifUu' the 1st July next, the nuiuher of Free Mer> 
chants to iiMiirnaifcd by tlie Court in one year he limited to eight, and that the 
nouiinatioa llii'icoreommeiice witli the cliairinaii, the deputy chainiiun, and the six senior 
mi'Uihcrs nf the Court. 


(39.) Letter from 
the Iti^rtii Hon. 


— LKTfKD froni the Right Hon. Ceorge O.anning to the Cliairinan and Deputy 
ChairjMiin of tlie East India Company, resj>ectiug JVnnissions to procee<l to Indui. 


CMmiiiiL' ; (leiitlemeu, India Hoard Oflice, 22d August 1818. 

22 August IHIH. rpiip. winch 1 Lad the honour to receive fr<ini Mr. JVbb and Mr. Pattisou, in the 

A J). It was dated inout h of Mar<*.h, on the subject of lieeiiscs to reside in India, has reinainod so long unan- 
27 hui lujtiv- sAverrd, and I liave lia<l ^o nuiny i*pportunitics in the interval of eomniunicaiting with you 
ccivctl till the .3<1 ppvsonally i*n the subjiset, that I might ja'rhaps tojd ineline<l to ahstabi from any \vi-itt€*ii 
!Aiis\\'('r, were not tlie letter itself necessarily matt, it of record, and ns sueli liable t«) reference 
liereafltT. 


wivetl till the .3<1 
Martdi. 


I a(;knowde<lge the im]>ortance tus mucli as I fee) the difficulty of the whole subject; but 
that jiart of it whieh al«*ne can Ik^ ns«‘fidly discussod between you and me, is of much less 
magnitude than the wTitiUK of the le.ttcr aj>i>ear to have imagined. 

The t)hjt!et of I hat letter was to ivumnstmte against the rt versaJ by this Hoard of several 
refiisids hv the (.-ourt of Directors of Jij»plieaiioTih tbi j)emissiou to resort to India. 

Hy ail uceouut which 1 Jiave ol^taincd from the India House, it that there have 

b<'eii made t(< the (.JouH of Directors, iu the whole, 1118 i‘i[>])]i(»il,ions for le.'ive ti> go ami 
reside in India, since the beginning of the ojicnition of the Act of tlie 53d. Of these 318, 
2 .')], oj' .something ios, Lilian three-fourtlis, have been grunted by the Court ; and npouthein, 
as then' lias been no ex<‘rcise of the authority of this Hoaiil, tlien' has of course been no 
oppon unity for a dlfreiviicc of (tpinioii. 

Till re n'lnain K7 c'Jises. in the eoumt‘of nea.r five jvar.s, u))ou W’hieh the Court have exer- 
cised their right, of refusal, and uj>on which lhi‘ Hoard have liad im]><i.sed upon them the 
«luty of rec(tnsi(U;riijg, and of either :dlinning or rover, dug. tin* Ctiurt's decisions. ( )f the.se 
<s7 de,ci.-,ioi^M, ti8, or ra.llier more than lhv.-e-fourth.i, have bten aflirnu d )>y the Hoanl ; 19 
only hfue beou either re,ver.Mid or modilieil. 

,So liir fi'oiu tlunking lliL« an extraordinary jtroportioii, 1 should nilher acknowledge iny 
surprise thal any two aulhoritich, or uiinost any two mimls, a}ipl.yiug llieineiclveH to the 
coudderation ol cases s») various, anil so little Miisce]»til>li t»f In ing mcasimd by any precise 
general stanihivii, >is*uht in lew iustaiiees have, come lo ilillcri'iit eonelusioiiti. 

The only way in whieh a moi-e (;oinpii‘t(; eoneurrmici eipilil Ji-ive. heen produced, would 
Jjave been hy tiiC iioard’-'- treating the leleivneis to tliem a.‘> ims’e malier of form ; us if the 
Legishii hi'e liad intenihd iheM- i. fvieucei for no i,!her juiijiose ilisii to reconcile tlie disap- 
poimed ;i]iplieant to the ileeidiuiof the ( ourt of Directors Some ]>hraM's in tlie letter to 
me mighl, jM'i-h.'ip'. lie constnied ius implying u widi that ilay shoidd lie so treated; hut on 
tiii.s ]ioiiit the iiitentiou of {In* Lcpslaiure eainiot he misl-iken. 

D. is uol to be denied that Parliament was led to apjireliiind tin? existence, in the Court 
of Dir'-et-om, of a disposition, in resjicet to the granting these permi.s.sions, the veiy reverse 
of lacility and profii.«ion Iftlienuinherof permissions granted by the Court of Directors, 
C'lmpined with the number of their refusals, invalidates (as it undoubtedly does in figre,at 
degive; those oiispieions, on whieh tlie a]i}U-eIieusion of .Parliament wois foumled, it inust 
In; admitted, on Uie oilier hand, that the, jiroporlion of tlie affirmations to the reversals of 
lilt' Court s d<*eisionrt Ijy tlie Hoard, iilfords proof of tlie e.vtrerne caution and reserve with 
wdiieh the Hoard luih di.schttrged its siqieriuiojidlug and coiTective duty. 

The grievance sjiecilically cx)iu])lained of liy t-lit; (Joiirt being thus roduc€!d to its real 
dimensions, the jiortion f»f evil of wdiicli that grievamie is tdlcgisl toliavo been productive 
must be dimini.shed in a corresponding degre^. 

Two hundred and thirty-one jiersous apj)e.ar to have gone, out to India in five years, by 
perinissioii of the Clourt of Directors ; 19 within thosanie period upon the authority of the 
Jloard ol' Control. Were there any question as to the rirjiU of the Hoard, the permitting 
19 )HirsonM to go to India without the oonse.nt of the Court of Dmectors would bo as objec- 
tionahhi a,s tlu* ]>emiitting 1,900. But it cannot he intended seriously to argue, that the 
a]Tn‘liended daiiguf s to India would arise, not from the, 231 strangers whom the Court of 
Diieciorsliavcscnt into that eonntT^', but from the comparatively trifling addition to tliat 
number wliicli lias been niade hy the Boiird of Control. 

As to the ge.neral nwisoning of the letter, therefore, I am afraid it will he found, on carefiil 
examination, to lie directed, not against the conduct of the Board under the Act of the 
63d, but against the provisions of the Act itself. 


The 
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!Fh6^l6tt6r rocsipitulntes the recorded naxiniB of old CLnd iible governors and Tuanistrates 
of In^a, and refers to the opinions of tliose eminent servants of tlio Compau y who wore V. 

^amined before the Committee of the House of Commons on the rtiiiewal of tho Charter 
in 1813. But it must not be forgotten, tliat all those arguments and autliorities against better from 
laying open India to the influx of uncovenanted. Euroj>ean8j, were manifestly uud'^ntvto- Bight IIou. 
riously brought forward to prevent the opening of the trade. Parliament, not in .nsonainjo Canning ; 

to th(«e arguments and authorities, but in sjute of them, decided h) adopt tli 'iiejLsuro. 1^1^* 

The resort to India allowed by the Act, cither in furtherance of that measure or lujcoiui- 
tontly with it, if it be an evil, is one which the Legislatme witli its eyas open djitei-miunJ 
to encounter, rather timn leave the now exporiiiumt imperlVet. Upon this ]ioiMt, 
fore, neiUier the Court of Directors nor the Board of Control, whatever th'dv own opiuh him 
of the expediency of the system may be, have any option but to carry into eflcct the In- 
i^ntions of the Legislature. 

In every permission which the Board has given since I have held my present sitTiation, 

I have believed myself to be acting in conformity to tlswe intentions. 'Jbe few in'ittunios 

(and I linvo shown them to bo very few) in whicli the decision of the Board has diffei ed 

from that of the Court, have been, however, enough to show that cfusew will irievitjibly 

arise on which no previous agre,cincnt upon gcner:d principles c«»uld by possiliility juisiin,* 

an undeviating concuiToneo. 1 mustalw* <*oufi‘Ss, thaf .after nmtnrely roliw-ling upon wluit 

is suggested in tlie letter of the 3d Mareli, to the jolvantages t(» bo dorivt'd from such 2i February. 

])reviouM agi'eemeiit, it aj)[K 5 iirs to me liable, to an objeelion which nuuld more than 

counterbalance those adx'aiitages, inasmuch as by substituting a eoinproniise iii lieu ol a 

revision, it w'ouhl render Iho appeal from the (Jourt to the Board altogether unsatisfactory 

for the j)urpo.ses which the Legislatun^ ha<l in view. 

1 have, A'c. 


The Cliairnian and Deputy Chainnan. 


(signed) Georf/e Cnnniitg. 


(.tO.)_Jdi:Tl’K]l from P, Anhcr, Ks(]. to T, thjdc VlUimy >ls(j., transmitting Statement (40. ) LoUcr from 
of Number of Ineenses to ]iroeeed to and reside in India, grauttid siiice 1814. 

Km[.; 

Sir, Past India Hous<;, 4th Ft'bruMf^' 18.*52. 4 I'ebruary 1H32. 


In refenmee t(t your letter of the 3(»th l)ecemh*u, J am conimamled by tlie tNmrt of 
l)iject«»rs of the Kast liulia ('oiii|ijniy to traiisinii to you the a<-e(unj»anying stiiiemeni of 
the miiiiber (>f lie(Mises to |aoeee<l to .ind 7‘eside in hid in, granted by tlio (Joint in (‘;ieh 
year from 1S( t, the immlter of ajtjiiie-ition.s relii.M'd by tin* Couit, and tin* nmnber of the 
latter granted by the Boaid ; wiili n gemrai elasMtie.diou as to tradi-.x of the wholi*. 

In I'ejdy to the Board’s request fora sv.tenienl tif the general principles on wliiili RUuli 
licenses luive been gi'niiti'd )»y tlie (siurt. I am dii'i'eled to refer yon the ietU’rirojji tlie 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman to Ih.* Pnsidiiit oTihe Houru, dated the iiTtli February 
181S. as eonLaining the \iews oi thi (\nirt Upon t•ili^ snbjeet at that tiuie. 

In Ills re]ily to that letter, it wMsiemaiked by 31i (J.’oinmg, that out of sT i.p]i!icatious 
up to that time rel’iised by the (.'oiui, l!ie Hoard laul in (I<S i'U'*es coiiiirmed the i'ourts 
refusal, leaving I ft eases oidy in whidi the (\uirl. s leridou lunl been iiioditied or reversed. 
“So far” (Mr (Jauuing ob,*,4TV<uh “ from thinking this Jin exlriiordlnarv ]>roportion, I 
“.should rather aekiiow'Jt-dge my siir]»nse that any t\v<i anthorilii's, ur nlmort any two 
“minds, applying theiiiselv'is to the eon.si«l. r:;tion of ease^ so ^{n•ioas, and st. litt!-- sns- 
“ceptibli! oi’ being meiisureil by any iiiwIm- gener.al .slainlard, should in so few' instances 
“have come to dilfcreiit e«melusioii.s.” 


Sinee the corres) urn donee above alluded to, tin' number of a]ndieatioTi'. refused bj’’ the 
Court, has decreased by more than om-half in pr(»porti»iii to the number eoMpiie<l with, 
whilst the proportitm of decisions revers'd by the Ikiaid has Tkareelv exceeded tiiat which 
Mr. Canning considered as less tli.'ui was to be cKpei’U'd in such :i e.’i?.e. 

I have the honour to he. Sir, 

Vour most obedient liiimble servant, 


. P A'uber, l^e. 


(446.) 
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V. 

(Enclosure.) 

Settlomont o 

STATEMENT of the Number of Lioensbb to proceed to and reside in India, granted by the 
^ refused by the Court ; and of tho Number of the latter granted by the Commissioners 


_ 


1814. 

I81fi. 

1816. 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

Advocate.*! and Attorneys at Law, Ac. - 


2 


2 

2 

2 

3 

Agents - - - - 



2 

1 


8 

4 

2 

Apothecaries - - - 




- 


- 

- 


Auctioneers - - - 




• 


- 

- 


Itakei* - - - • 





1 

- 

- 


Eishop's College at Calcutta 




- 


- 

- 


Itroker - - • - 




. 


* 

- 


Cabinet Maker - - - 






. 

- 


Clarvor and Gilder 




. 


. 

- 

1 

Choiniat and Druggist • 




. 


- 

- 


Clerks, See., Mercantile 
Coiichmakers ... 




1 


1 

4 

3 




. 

1 

3 

- 


Confectioner - - - 




. 


. 

“ 

1 

Cooper - - - - 




. 


1 


- 

Ilcntist • • • • 




• 


- 

- 


Distiller - - - - 




- 

- 

. 

- 


European Servants «• 






* 

3 


Gardener ... 




• 

1 

• 

. 


Grooms - . • - 



1 



1 

. 


Gunmiiker • . • 






• 

» 


Horticulturist - - - 




. 


. 

- 


Hotel ITeoiM'r - - - 






- 



Indigo riuntcrs 


1 


- 

0 

6 

1 

4 

Jewellers - . • 




. 


1 

2 


lA-athor Manufacturer 

• 



1 


. 

. 


Linguist and Scboolmastcr 




. 


. 



Litbograpiiiu Printer 




. 


- 



Midwife • • - - 






. 

- 


Milliner - - • « 






- 



Miniature Painter 






1 

. 


Miscellaneous ... 



3 

3 

7 

10 

6 

10 

Mission College at Calcutta 






. 

- 

2 

Missionaries . • • 


4 

7 

8 

i) 

12 

18 

3 

Music Master - - - 






1 

. 


Musical Instrument M.akcr 






. 

. 


Organist • - 

. 



- 

1 

- 

- 


Orphan Institution in Bengal 

Partners and Assistants in Mercantile *) 



(i 

({ 

14 

H 

M 

7 

" 

11 

1 

Establialiinents - - - J 

Persons allowed to proceed to their I 
Friends and Uelativch - - J 

1 

C» 

4 

8 

2 

Persons perm it ted to rcsido 

. 



. 

o 

1 

J 

2 

I’ianofortc Maker 

. • 



. 

. 

. 


. 

P«)rtrait rnintcr 

. 



1 

- 

. 


_ 

Private Affairs 

. 

.'1 

10 

10 

9 

7 

4 

10 

lioiiian Catholic Bishop 

- 




- 

1 



liope Majiufacturer - 

. 


1 


. 



1 

fcinddlei* - - - - 





. 

. 



Sailinakcr - - - 

. 


1 



- 



Schoolmasters - - - 





1 

3 

1 

2 

Shipbuilders . - - 

• 




1 

- 


1 

Slu*pkecp(5rs - - - 

- 




- 

- 


• 

Silversmith - - - 

. 




> 

• 



Stablckeepcr - - - 

- 




1 

- 


. 

Supracurgoes - - - 

- 



1 

4 

3 

3 

2 

Tailor - - - - 

. , . 





. 


. 

Tanner - , - - 

. 




- 

- 



Tobacconist - - . 

- 




. 

- 



Vctoriimry Surgeon - 
Watchmakers - - - 

. 


2 


. 

1 


. 

. 




. 

1 



Wine Merchants 

_ 




. 

. 


. 

Wine Cooper - - - 

- 




- 

- 


- 



10 

88 

38 

67 

85 

59 

59 


JI/e»i0r(ifi(f«m.>«»This Statement does not include PemulcB. 




72 


85 


91 
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V. 

Settl^iDcnt of 
Europcaos in 
liidia. 


The preceding Ax^counU-cotitintwI. 


Advn«'at(.‘8 and AUCfi'iieys 

Au<-ti(iuocr9 ------ 

('ai’jM’Mtor ------ 

Cln'Miisl 

(^i\il MnpnCiT ----- 

('I('rk^ ill Murcontilti llouscii 

(k)iicli maker ----- 

(^ihi\ator oC Su^ar and Codec 
luiropean Ser\anlf» - - - - 

liidijj;o l‘Jiiuler.s - - - - - 

Ladies ------ 

Land Surveror - - - - - 

Miscellaneous - - - - - 

Mis!-ioiiavio9 - - « - - 

IMii^ieian ------ 

Nidives 

j’ai liters and Assifilants in Mwantile I 
Houses ----- j 
PerMitis alkiuotl (o prom'd to flieir | 
Friends mid Helaiives - - J 

Pm'sous peniiilled to re^idi* --- 

1‘rivsiie Aflaii'i 

SMiliiiaker ------ 

Sliipwriglit ------ 

Soda-viifer iSlakcr, tkc. - - - 

Siijtraeargoet} « - - - - 

»Surj![emi 


Sur> eyor and Architoci 


Fast India lIon«e, I 
31 Jan. 1S32. ( 


ISH. 


2—1 


2—1 


m/i. 


m 

VI 

j 2 ; tt 


181G. 


1 - 

5-1 


1817. 


2—1 

2—3 

1—1 


1 


7 — 2 


1 - 
1—1 


3—1 

4 - 


1—1 


21— J 125—10 


1616. 


1 

4—1 


1 - 
2—1 


4—1 

2 ■ 


J - 

3-1 


3—1 
1 - 


42— H 


1619. 


4—1 

1—1 


2—1 


3 - 

1 - 


3— 2 

3 - 

2 

4— 1 


2G-G 


1820. 


2—1 

1 - 


1 - 

2—1 


1 - 

2 

.3—2 


1.5—4 


(41.) Letter to 
lieiigal Gt'vern- 
lueril on rerinis- 
eion ro liuld Lunds 
in India; 

8 July JS2.9. 


(41.) — LET'rEL’ froin tlie Conn of Diivctoifi to tlie Covornor-gonevul in Council 
Jil. BcitffaJ rilcveniK* I)c|i;iHiiienl ), dated 8tli .July 1829. 

2. Wk now address j'oti on a rulijeet which, altlntii^di it Jias tiol iiee.n hrouglit regularly 
licldrc us hy a 7 iy<lireet eunuMuniejii.loit iVoin you. is »it‘ w* much iii)]»ortJinee, that wc rleeiu 
ii imperntivo upon us It* make von aecjunlideti vjlh .>ur sentiments u]»on it wiiliDUt delay. 
We allude ttj the ;ipplieidi<tu whieh a|>]H‘ur.s ti» have Ik-imi unuh’ tt> you, on thfi part of 
certain merchants ami indigtt planters, to extend tli<' jtower of iudding hind on lease ftu’ 
llieeultivatimi of iiidigti; and the nu'iisarcs upon whitdi you have. resolv»‘.d in coiisetjuencc 
of that !i]»plii;athm. 

3. Von well know that the antlioritv-s in J^higland, as widl as your prodecessors in the 
(lovi'i'inncnt of India, have al\v;iys regarded the (ju« .stiorj whether EuropeaiLs should he 
]ier!iilU.ed i-t hold anv jierinanent interest in land as one of the most serious in Indian 
]>oli<-Y; iioi lias lliere hecn .nny ineasuro, in their opinion, wJiicli reijuired more mature 
delihcivdinn and cautdnis proe«*<*dirig flmu one hy which Europ.'ans would he penuitted 
ami enlilli 'l to mix thcin.scIveK with iJie natives, toaripiire a power among them liahle to 
ahuse, and at the .same i mie, to actpiire an intere.st wdiich did imt iintued lately dejieiid 
iijiou the, conneetion hidween India am! iMigl.and. 

4. Vou have deeided thi.s important (piestion for yoursidves, ami luive carried your 
(oncessioiis upon it to an ext.<uit W'hieh, a.s far as we are at fnrseiit informed, is almost 
unlimited ; you siieui to have done so wdthont jirevions deliheration, and you have cer- 
laiuly doiKi so witliout waiting the result of that roforene.e. h> us, which upon a matter of 
this iiaramouiifc imporhimse it was your duty to make. Tlmrc are uudouhtodly questious 
of importance which must occtisionally ai ise vrhich will not admit of the delay of a 
prexious icfei-ciiee, hi us. and when gi-cat nd v*mtag<is may bo gained hy a si>e(idy decision; 
Init this r*asc was ojic in wliicb nothing wiis l-o ho gained hy precipitation, and which 
evej-y consideration should have dissuaded you from. 


5, The 
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/), TIjg pfimiissioii grrniiUMl by you in 1824 to certain Europeans to hold port-ions of land 
on lcH.so,f<)r tlu* piiqMwt! (jf nuikiiif^the experiment whether coflec could be advantageously 
cultivated in Bengal, cuimot, aiul must n<»t, b(? drawn into a prowHiout, The duration of 
the leases granted even for that pni’j)ose, we deemed imnece-ssarily long j but iis the quantity 
of land apjilied for was limited, and u doubtful exjxu-imtMit stood in need of pwiiJiar 
encouragement, we by our letter of ilu* 1 0th Septemlwr 1828, Sfinetioncd the indulgence 
which you luid thought cxperlient to grant. We also considered that the cose of coffee was 
peculiar ; a considerable outlay being necessary to form the plantation, and a number of 
years elapsing before it yields any return. A certain length of tenure is required by these 
circumstancoH for the profitable cultivation of coffee ; but tlie^se circumstances do not exist 
with regard to indigo. The cultivation of indigo is annual, and a single year, or at most 
a few years, will indemnify the cultivator for the expense he has incuiTed. Wo obHer\'’ed, 
tliat at the time qf granting the leases lor the exporiinental cultivation of coffee, a strong 
line of distinction was drawn, ami very proixjrly, by the offioei’s of your Government, 
between the case of indigo and that of coffee. By the IBnute of Mr. Trower. under date 
the 2/}th Marcli 1823, wo see that the utility of aiiy lease to the cultivator of indigo was 
altogether denied. 

C. But it is not merely because you liave permitted the granting of leases to Europeans 
of t .00 extensive a duration, that we disapprove tlie measure which you seem to have 
recently adopted. Thi> Ih^solution of Qovermncut> under date 7th May 1824, passed on 
the ot?ctuiioii of the loises granted for the exiwrimeut of the coffee plantcin, laid down 
a system of rule.s Avhich were very well adaftted to obviate the evils and incouveniencas 
which were likely to ajise from tlie presence of Euroj)ean8 as landlioldors among the 
native population of India. Among the securities thus provided, that contained in sec. 19 
of the above-mentioned Resolution api)eared to us of peculiar importaince, as it enabled 
yoxi at omse to relieve tlie Government and the people from the presence of any {)erBon 
who might make a miscliievous use of the privilege granted to him. This section, with 
the two which follow and are connected witli it, you have most unadvisedly omitted in 
the Resolution to which we arc now adverting. 

7. Whatever may be the fiiti^re misconduct of a planter which the ordinaxy operation 
(445.) ' n n of 
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of the law may aot reach (and you know to what an extent of aonpyance add op||Mflai 0 b 
such mieaonduct may proceed), you have left to younieJves, under the in^stem. which you 
have uow adopted^ no remedy but that of sending the individuaJ oi^t of the. eountiy ; a 
remedy whi^ ought not to be resorted to except in extreme cases, and the application 
which to the case of an Euroijean leaseholder you have rendered peculiarly deUcate^ by 
not reserving to yourselves the power of cancelling, in the event ^of his ^misoohduoi^ the> 
lease yon have given him the power of possessing* ' , ' 

8. We do not think it necessaiy to state at any greater length our opinion cjf the drors 
involved in the proceeding to which we are now referring. It remains, however, that we 
communicate W you tlistinctly the course which we desire yon hereafter to pursue. 

9. We direct that all the rules laid down and all the securities provided by the Besolu^ 
tion of Govemnujut, thitfwl 7th May 1824, shall be strictly observed in the case of eveiy 
permisHioii granted to an European to hold land on lease for flie purpose c»f cultivation. 

10. Under thuwj secui ities we do not object to your gnmting permission to Europeans 
to hold lands on lease in their own names, for the cultivation of indigo and other agricul- 
tiu-al products. 

11. The length of the leases must in all coses be regulated with reference to the nature 
of the cultivation, and must not be greater thun may be neccssjiry k) afford the under- 
taker the prospect of a Hiir remuneration tor the capital he may expend. The leases must 
not in any case exceed tlie duration of 21 years without a previous reference to us, and 
our express approbation. 

12. It is not less important, in the case of the transfer of Icfises tliaii in that, of the 
original grant, that Government should be satisfied in regjird to the respectability and 
good chfiracttjr of tlic individuals who art' to liold them ; and therefore th(i pennission of 
Government must b(; rondcjred neee»«ir 3 ' to every transfer of a lease Indd an European. 

IS. We tnist that the extent to wJiicli Governniciit may be conimitteil by any actual 
engugeinents nn^er tbo proceeding which we have tinis Im'cti compelled to dis, approve, will 
not be extensive at the time when this letter shall reach you. Wo dotibt not that you 
will be anxious to retrace* your sbps as far as it is }>raetioab]e ; and we are sure it is 
altogether uunec»?ssary direct tliat your ftiturc* in'oceedings relativf' to this imjiortjuil 
affair shall be regulated in strict (‘onfi.»i‘mity to th(t iustrnctions you liave now received. 

14. The o]3i]iion we have intimated to you uy»on this iinporUmt (piestion lias been fonned 
by us deliberately, and is In tmtirc utuson with tluit of Ilis Majesty's G(*vernmcnt. 


(42.) liCttcr from 
Bengal Govern- 
ment to the Court 
of Diroctors ; 

1 September 1829. 


(42.) — LETTER from the Secretary to the Government of Ik't\gal to the Secretaiy at the 
East India House, ilated 1st September 1829. 


Sir, 

I AM directed by the Governor-general in Council to transmit to you, for the purpose of 
being laid before the Honourable the Court of Hii'ectors, copies of tlm under-mentioned 
papers, viz. : 

Jst Memorial from tlie principal mercantile firms in Calcutta, pra,ying an extension and 
modifictition of thti ndes under which Euroyicjius were perinitteil to hold lands in the 
interior of the country for commercial purjswes, 

2d Resolution of Government on tlio above mcmorml. 

3d. Minute by Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

4tlu Minute hy the Governor-gcuei’a! on tin* general (piestion of giving increased facility 
to Europeans to setth^ in the interior. 

2. I’he Governcjr-gencjral in Council yMroposcs at an early period to bring the subject of 
those papers to the notice of the Honourable Com L, in a sejtarate despatch ; and he liopes 
at the same time to be able to la^*^ before them tte* ivsult of tin* deliberations relative to 
the amendment of tlio luw’, in wliich the Government has for some time past been engaged 
in communicutioii with the judge.s of the Hnpremo (^ourl. Ihit his Lorclshl]> in Council 
considers it proper that the Honourable Court should be put in jHisseKsion of tlie above- 
mentioned Minutes without further delay. 


1 liavo, &c. 

(signed) .ft. M, Tilghman, 

OiUciatiug Deputy Secretary to the Government. 


(43.) Memorial 
from Calcutta Mer- 


chants to Bengal 
Government*; 

28 Jannary 1829. 


(48.)— MEMORIAL fivim the principal Merchants at Calmita to the Governor-general 
in Council at Bengal, dated 28th Jaiiuaiy 1829. 

My Lord, 

The various inconveniences experienced by indigo planters, from their inability to hold 
lands in their own names, liavc opposed such obstnclos to the successful prosecution of 
their industry as could never have oeen compensated but by extraordinary fertility of soil 
and cheapness of labour. The losses resulting from the insecurity of Iwds held in the 
names of natives, from the feiilure of ryots who have received advances, to perform their 
contracts, and from the litigation and affrays they ore liahlo to be involved in by the rela- 
tions in which existing Regulations compel them to stand to buoIj pei'sons, are an uHneoes- 
saiy expense, wliich cannot be estimated at less than 25 per cent, on the total outlay, and 
a mmous bar to all experimental improvements in agriculture. Notwithstanding the dis- 

advBntageoua 
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advatitAgeoiis luitiire of the tenure, about one-tbl^ of tWinij^jqiuuiitiiy of indigo pkat 
ia gio^ by the planter^ themselrea, and two-tiurds purdtoMd on contract from lyota. 
The number of begaha appropriated w this crop is between 85 and 40 lacks. 

The value of the indigo wnually pruJu^ea 'is i^om two-andnirhalf to three crore of 
rupees, whereof perhapa two otore are expended in this oountiy for rent, stock, wages, 
interest on capita, r and a kige portion, probably three^fourths of the balance, is 
remitted to England. Competition among planters has increased the cost of production 
from 80 to 100 per cent., so as greatly to reduce the superiority which this ^untry has 
long poBBGSNed over the other countries from Which Euroi^p Is sillied with indigo, namely, 
Hanilla, Java, Oaraccas, Guatiinala, and the West Indies. The necessity of removing 
artiiiciai obstructions, in order to secure the Buocess of this most important branch of 
trade, and to promote the manifest interests of this country and of England, is thus cun* 
tinually rendered iiu>re urgent. 

Until Parliament shall be pleased to apply a more tulcquato remedy to the disadvantages 
of our position, we are satisfied that tlierc is no measure which would tend so immediatdy 
to give a new impulse to the trade, and to augment confidence in its stability, as the 
extension of the pnivisions of s Ucsciliition passed by the Right hononniblc the Go vernor- 
generuJ in Council, on the 7th IVlay 1824, for the enc<*uiagement of the cultivation of 
coffee^ We do therefore respcethiJIy solicit that ymir r.iordKhi]> in (.Joniieil (vill he pleased 
Lo pass a Regulation, rendering the .same provision., with tin exctipUouol thost contained 
in the J 9th and 20th poi’agraphs, applicable to tho cultivation of indigo and all otlter 
agricultural produce. 

Wc have, &<•. 

(signed) Palnic.r ti' Co. 

AUwafhdtt' tf Vo. 

Mui'kinio&h < 1 * Co. 

Ctib'in ti'- (Jo. 

Cl atfoideiL, AfiukUfoji it* Co. 

Ji'unjunaou <('; Co. 

TrottcA', (JordoiL <£ Co. 


Bruce t Allan cfe Co. 

J. Scott t(: Co. 

Skedden rl* Co. 

Bush tf* Co. 

SU‘ marly Hobevtson th Co. 
Bmjsl^aw d' Co. 

AUjmty Ashhurncr & Co. 


, (44.)— RKSOLUTlONtof the Giweniment of Bengal, (Uevonue Department), 
dated 17 th February 1829. 

The (iovernor-general in Council remarks, that the present restrictions on the occu- 
pancy of l«nd by Europeans have imtoriously fililed of their pmpost) ; and their effect in 
inducing a recourse- to fiction and c<ino(*aluiout has been manifestly injurious. 

2. When the tenures arc avowed, llxuv will no longer be any difliculty in defining tbeir 
extent and nature ; ami an essential sotairity may lie oblainetl against the fraud, incon- 
vouioicc and litigation wliicli the present system is cahnilated to occtision, and which must 
he alike injurious the success of trade, to the p(iaci> of the community, and to the 
character of our count lymeu. 

8. Every day the gre-af. iraporbiuee. <»f facilitating the production and roduemg the cost 
<»f articles of export from India beeoiii(*s more apparent ; but with the above opinion of 
the practical effect of tluj j)roliibitory sysb-m, it appears to liis l^ordship in Council im- 
necessary to dwell at length on sucli cousidorations. 

• 4. They wuulil imleed oviuce that the- ni;itU*ris one of gri*at natioiuii inUs’est ; but apart 
from any such argument, the practical results of tlie piidiihitiou seem to afibi'd ample 
grounds for its discontiuiuince. , 

5. Althougli the provisions contained in s. 107, c. 15.5, of the 53d of liis late Majesty, 
in regard to the administration of civil justice, tweni to requiiv explanation and amend* 
meiit ; and though tho state of the law relative to the trial and jnmishmeut of ci'iminal 
otfeuces cominitted by British subjects in tho more distant proyiiu%s is still mora seriously 
dciectivo ; these circuiusta-nces do not aj)]icar to coustibiite any sutticient giouud for j)08t- 
jtoning a compliance 'with tho prayer of the memorial above recorded, since, as alremly 
observed, tlie measura ai)pears likely in its consequences to diminish litigation, and to 
obviate the causes of violemjo and crime. 

6. Actuated by the above stmtimentis, his Lorilsiiip in Council n^solves that the Reso- 
lution of the 7th May 1824 sluill no longer 1)6 cutifineil to lands recpiired for cofiee planta* 
tions, but tiiat the same principle hIuiII be applied to all cases in which Eui'opeaus may 
desire to occupy lands for the cultivation of indigo or other agricultural purposes. 

7. His Lordship in Council further resolves that the 1 9th, 20th, and 2lBt seutions of the 
above-mentioned resolution shn-U be rescinded. 

8. The rules contained in Regulation 38, 1793, and other corresponding regulations, 
requiring only tha.t before Europeauif occupy land they sliall obtain the permission of 
Government, no new enactment appears to be necessary ; and his Lordship in Council 
considers it to be advisable to postpone any measui'e of tlmt nature until the exigeuoiee 
of the case shall be practically developed. In the mean time the above Resolution wlR 
sufBoiently define the couditious on which tho nM|uir^d permission is to be granted. 

9. On the application of Messrs. Alexander and ('o., relative to the Nujifgurh estate, 
his Iiordship in Council deems it unnecessary to paas any special order, it be^ undesir^ 
able that Government should interfere with individual daime. 

(445.) nn2 
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(45.)-— MINUTE of Sir Charles Metcalfe, dated 19th February 1829. 

CoKCUBRlNO cordially in the proposition for extending to Europeans, engaged in the 
cultivation of indigo, tmd in other speculations, the privileges already granted to coffee 
planters, 1 beg leave to submit my reasons for advocating that proceeding, os 1 am not 
quite satisfied with those stated in the Resolution of Gbvemment. 

I have long lamented tliat our countrymen in India ore excluded from the possession of 
land, and otliei onlinury rights of iKittceable subjects. 

I believe that the existence of these restrictions impedes the prosperity of our Indian 
empire, and of coume that their removal would tend to promote it. 

1 am also of opinion that their abolition is necessary for that progressive increase of 
revenuO', without which our income cannot keep pace with the contmually increasing 
expense of oiir establishments. 

1 am further convinced that our possession of India must always be precarious, unless 
we take root by having an influential portion of the popuhitiun attached to our Govern- 
ment by common interests and sympathies. 

Every measure, therefore, which is calculated to facilitate the settlement of our countjy- 

en in India, and to remove the oltstruciions by wliich it is impeded, must, 1 conceive, 

induce to the stability of our rule, and to the wel&ri’e of the people subject to our 
dominion. 

The proceeding now adopted being a step forward in what appears to mo to be the right 
course, has my hearty concurrence. 

The only objection that strikes me to the spreail of a Jlriilsh Christian population in 
India, is the existing discordance of the laws by which our English and our native sub- 
jects are respectively governed. This objection will no doubt iii time bt; removed, and 
the sooner the better, by framing laws equally binding on lioth parties, in all eoncenis 
common to both, and leaving to all their own suitable^ laws, in whatever peculiarly con- 
cerns themselvc-s alone. Tlio present system of judicature in India, liy whicli the King's 
Court is rendered entirely sc|>amie from the local administration and in-stitutiuns, and 
often practicjilly subvemive of their power and influence, is fraught with niisidiief ; and 
that part of the system which makes our native siibjcc^ts under some cireumstances liable 
to the jurisdiction of the King’s Oouri., under some to that of t)ie ( ’onqiany’s (^ourt, under 
some to that of both, without regard to residence, or any eleai’Jy deflned limitations by 
which our native subjects can know to what laws or cfiurts they are or are not amenable, 
is replete with gross injustice and oppm'Wu)n, and is an evil tomlly d(‘mau(ling a rcmeily, 
which can only be found in a strict local lilnitation of the powers of His Majesty’s Court 
with regard to the persons and property of native subjects, or in an amalgamation of the 
King's Courts witli the local judicial institutions, umhir a <;ode of laws fltteil lor local 
purjKises, and calculated to bestow real and equal justice on ail elassos of .subjects under 
British dominion in India. 

(signed) C. Mctccdfii, 


( 46 .) Minute of (46.) — MINUTE of the Govcmor-gerienil, dated ."JOth May 1829. 

wv^or>^eraI; The sentiments oxjiressed by Sir Charles Metcalfe have my entire concurrence; and 
^ * when we adopted the I'ocent Resolution to penriit the occupancy of land by Europeans, it 

was by no means iiiy intention to ivst upon th:it measim' as a finjil one, still less that the 
gwiunds assigned for its adoption should Ik> regarded os (unliracing the general question of 
Uie policy to he observed in respect to British settlers. Btdieviiig the iliffusion of European 
knowledge and morals among tlie jieojde of Imlia to be essential bi their well being, and 
convinced that the develo])uieut of the natural rewurces of the country depends mainly on 
tho introduction of E\iropean capital and skill, it has always been my wish and intention 
that tho above question should 'be, fully exmsidenid and disfuisaed, and that the result of our 
inquiries and deliberations should be submitted at an ciuly period to tlie authorities at 
home. But the resolution refen*ed to did not seem to require that w'e should enter upon 
so wide a field ; our immediate purfKwe was merely to enlarge the operation of certain 
rules already partially in force, and the effect of our determination will only bo to permit 
that which is now done covertly,*to he done openly. I feel, however, much indebted to Sir 
Cliarles Metcalfe for having thus brought the general subjert. before the Board, and I gladly 
seize tho opportunity of recording the views and sentiments with which 1 regard it. 

We need not, I imagine, use any laboured arguinout to prove that it would be infinitely 
advantageous for India to borrow laigely in arts and knowledge from England. Tlie Le^s- 
loture has expressly declared tlie truth ; its acknowledgment is implied in tho daily acta 
and professions of Government, and in all the efforts of hummie individuals im<l societies for 
the education of the people. Nor will it, I conceive, be doubted that tho diffusion of useful 
knowledge, and its application to the aiHi and busine.ss bf life, must be comparatively tardy, 
unless we add to precept the example of Eurom3ans, mingling familiarly with the natives in 
the course of their profession, and practically demonstrating by daily recurring evidence the 
nature and the value of the iirinciples we desire to inculcate, and of the plans we seek to 
have ado})to(L It seems to be almost^ually plain, that indcjiendeutly of their influencing 
the native community in tills way, variouH and important national advantages will result from 
there being a considerable body of our countrymen, and their descendants, settled in the 
oountiy. To question it is to deny the superiority which has gained us the dominioii ofindia: 

it 
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it is to doubt whether national character has any effect on national wealth, strength and 
good government : it is to shut our eyes to all the perils and difficulties of our situation : V. 

it is to hold as nothing community of language, sentiment and interest, between the - 7 — 

Government and the govmmed : it is to disregard the evidence afforded by every comer Minute of 

of the globe in which the British flag is hoisted: it is to tell our merchants and our 
manufacturers that the habits of a people ^o for nothing in creating a market, and that 
enterprise, skill, and capital, and the credit which creates capital, are of no avail in the 
production of commodities. 

It is possible, however, that the actual condition of tilings may 1)6 regarded by many 
as sufficiently satisfactory to render questionable the wisdom of any great change, of which 
the effects are not precisely anticipated ; and probably the effects of the measure of giving 
increased facility to Europeans to settle in the interior, with permission to hold land, may 
be more generally considered to involve so much hazard of evil as to counterbalance its 
admitted odvautogea Now what is the actual state of the country? Is it not true that the 
great body of tlie people is wretchedly poor and ignorant ? Do we not every day perceive 
how little our officers possess the knowledge necessary to their good government, and how 
much there is wanting between them that community of sentiment and purpose, without 
which there can be no good government ? Are not the flies of our civil courts loaded with 
arrears of business ? Does there not prevail so mudi lying and litigation as to prove either 
great defects in our tribunals, or a lamentable demoralization in the people, or more truly 
both ? Is it not generally considered to be impoasible, without a burtl)en 8 ome stipendiary 
police (filmost as strange to the jicople as ourselves), to contrive the means of preventing 
the organization of gangs of plunderers, such as once spread terror through many of our 
districts? Do not the police, establishments, which, chiefly from the want of comnge and 
concord in our native subjects, are thus tijought iieceasary for the prevention of crime, 
loi'd it oj)pressi vtJy over the communities of whom they ought to be the aids and instru- 
ments? Are not tlie native officers in all departments aJlegi'd to l )0 guilty of much extor- 
tion and conniption ‘i Do not tlie zemincUirs and revenue farmers often cruelly grind the 
cultivators? Do not several revolting and brutalizing practices still prevail among the 
jMjoiJo ? Is ther<‘ anywheiv the prosjiect of our obtaining, in a siiason of t'xigency, that 
co-operation which a eoniinunity, not avowedly hostile, ought to afford to its nilers? Is 
it not rather true that we art; the objects of dislike to the bulk of those classes who po.ssess 
the influence, courage, and vigour of character which would <*nable them to aid us ? Do our 
institutions eontidii the sccmIs of self-improvement? Has it not rather been found that 
our difficulties iiutnijwe wdtli length of pos.se 8 sion? In the mi<lst of financial einbarrass- 
mout, are we not eoiistantly called upon for new establishments involving fresh burthens ? 
is not the agricidture of the country', in most plaa*s, conducted with u beggarly stock and 
without sldll or luiterprise ? Are not its manufactures generally in a degraded condition ? 

Is not commercial inbuwurse spiritless and ill-informed ? Ls there a single article of 
produce, excepting tho.so which Euroiieaiis have improved, that is not much inferior to the 
similar prodiustions of other countries, ami can the difference be traced to circumstances 
of soil and climate ? One great staple inanufactm’e lieing supphmted, is there not reason- 
able ground to apj^rehend a failure in the means of efftwting the returns, without which 
no ju-ofitablc trade can exist, esjiecially in a wmntiy tributary to another, as India is to 
England ? Do not the cultivators and manufacturers and merclxants alike labour under 
an iippressive rate of intcre-st, which, •with a languid condition of trade, unequivocally 
evinces poverty and want of credit ? Is there not, as indicated in Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 
Minute, imniJiient danger of our failing tr* realize the income which is necessary to main- 
taih the establishments re([uii'od for the jirotcctiun and good government of tlie country, 
to say notluiig of roads, canals, seminaries, and public improvements of 'every kind ? 

The answers to these questions must, I ap]>rehend, be such as to imply that the present 
condition of things is fai- from being that with which we could justifiably sit down con- 
tented. They must equally, 1 am sati.sfied, if rendered in full sincerity and truth, evince 
that the re([uired iniprovemeut can only be sought throujib the more extensive settlement of 
European British subjects, and their free admission to the possession of landed property. 

No stronger argument can be adduced in favour of tlie present proposition thou is exhi- 
bited by the effects which European skill and machineiy liaveproducxKl agaimt the prosperity 
of India. In the last despatch in the Commercial department from the India House, dated 
Sd Septemlier 1828, the Court declare tluit they aic at last obliged to abandon the only 
remaining portion of the trade in cotton manufactures, both in Bengal and Madras, because 
through the intervention of power-looms the British goods have a decided advantage in 
quality and in price. Cotton piece-goods, for so many ages the staple manufacture of India, 
seem thus for ever lost The Dacca muslins, celebrated over the whole world for tlieir 
beauty and fineness, arc also annihilated from the same cause ; nor is the silk trade likely 
long to esca])e equal ruin. In the same de.spatcli the Court describe the great depression of 
price which this article sustained in consequence of the diminished cost of the raw material 
m England, and of the rivaliy of British silk handkerchiefs. The sympathy of the Court is 
deeply excited by the Report of the Board of Trade, exhibiting the gloomy picture of the 
effects of a commercial revolution, productive of so much present suffering to numerous 
classes in India, and liardly to be paralleled in the history of commerce. 

If all the ancient artidcs of tlie manufacturing produce of India are swept away, and no 
new ones created to supply this vacuum on the exports, how will it be possible for com- 
merce to be carried on, and how can any remittances on private or public acooimt be made 
to Europe? If bullion alone is to supply the balance, soon will the time anivo, when, 
under the inereaaed value that Boardty must give to money, it will no longer he possible to 
(445.) n n 8 lealixe 
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realize ihe revenue at its present nominal amounA It is tberejEbre the beunden duty of 

V* Government to neglect no means which may oail forth the vast productive powers of the 

— countiy, now lying inert from the wont of adequate enoouragemeut. It may he confidently 
Setderaont of asked, whether to the natives singly we may look for Biicoess, and whether any great 
Europeaasinlndiiff improvement hm l>een ever introduced not exeduaively due to Eurojwan skill. To those 
who so feeliiijrlv deplore the misery of the Indian manufacturer, it will be consolatory to 
know that a prospect exists of better days, witli a hoi)e also that her staple commodity, 
the cotton ma’ .ufiusture, may still be rescued from annihilation. Mr. Patrick, an English- 
man/’ is at this moment erecting a veiy large manufactory for the shunning of cotton-twist 
by machinery, ti» bo moved by steam ; and it is not irrelevant from the object of the 
present paper to observe, that these great works are erecting upon his own estate, held in 
fee-siiaplc, iiiKlor « grant from Warren Hastings. Hitherto the Eeiigtil cotton has been held 
unfit for convoi-siou into twist, but an improved kind has betai lately cultivated, which it 
is sup])o«ed will quite fit for the purj^ose. An improved species of tobacco has also been 
grtnvu, bearing double the value of the native tolmcco, and likely U> vie with that of 
Anioi-icsi. To wIkjiu again is the commerce of India indebted for these new resources in 
licr commercial distress# To Englishmen only, is the triumphant answer. Specimens of 
both tliese articles have been sent to the V^ice-president of the Bo/u’d of Trade. 

it remains to iiiquiifj whether the giving more ficility to Europeans to settle in the 
interior, with the, power of luupiiving landed proj[Hu-ty, is likely to be attended with any, and 
what, liazard of evil. On this point I confess my pnssent sentiments differ considerably 
from those 1 once held, Jiud the circumstance makes me with thei more confidence oppose 
myself to opinions held by pers(ms for wdiora 1 caruiot hut entertain a sinoere respect. 

The .ajipreheuMioii of evil from the extensive settlement of British subjects in the interior 
of the countiy seems to rest chiefly on the suppo.sed cliaractor of the natives, and on the 
assunmd disposition and conduct of our countrymen. It has been stated that the former 
are exceedingly jealous of any iiiterlcTeiico by strangers, and singularly averse to change ; 
and it has thenco Imen ai-guod that the frequent re.sort of our countiymen, while it W'ould 
fail to produce any useful alteiution in the habits and sontimeuts of the people, would 
almost certainly oc(iasion uLirm and discontent, if not disturbuice. 

The views of fclie native eliaracter in which such references have been founded must, I 
tbink, be now admitted to require considerable modification. I shall not dwell on facts 
drawn from their history umler the dominion of our predece.ssors, nor on the various 
• cliauges wliich Hindoo coinmunities appear to have undergone, inde^iendeiitly of any 
impetus from without. Yet the facility with wliich they have submitted to the successive 
conquerors of the country •, the relation iti whicli many of the most inilueutlal {lersous and 
dasses among tlieiii have stood to foreign rulers ; the habits whicli many of them have 
borrowed from tlie Moslems ; the divisions existing among them ; the rise of new sects in 
compjiiulively modern times; the frequent instances that are met urith by our revenue 
olficera of numerous village xemiuflars professing the Moslem faith, though they distinctly 
trace f Imir origin to a Hindoo ancestor, and still retain the name and pride of high caste; 
aD these circumstances powerfully nmtradict the notion that there is something immutable 
in their sentiments ami cotuiition. Recent events, and the oc-cuiTcnces now jmssing under 
our eyes, still more clearly justify tlu; jiersuasion, tliat whatever (diangt*. would he beneficial 
for our native .subjects we imiy Jtope to see adopted, iu part at least, at no distant period, 
if adequubi means and motives Iwi presented. 1 imcd scarcely mention the increasing 
demand which almost all who jioasess the means evinefi, for various articles of convenience 
and luxury puridy Euroin-au ; it is in many caso.s very romarlcable. Even in the celebration 
of ilic.ir most sacred Ikstivals, a great change is said to he iierceptihle in Calcutta. Mueh 
of whnt used, in old times, to be distrihiiled among beggars and Brulnnins is now in many 
instances devoted to the ostwitatious eiitertaniment of Europeans, aiul genemily the amount 
c.xjiended in usele.ss alms is stated to have l»eeu greidly eurtaihal. The complete and cordial 
co-operation of* the native gentry in promoting education, and in furihering other objects of 
jmhiic utility; tlie astonishing prt^ess which a large body of Hindoo youth has made in 
the ac<|ui.sitioii <jf the English liui^age, literature, and science ; tlie degree in which they 
liavo ccjinpiered prejudices that might otherwise have been deemed the most inveterate ; 
(the student, s in the medical class of the Hindoo college under l)r. Tytler, as well as in 
the medical native school under l)r. Breton, in which there are pupils of the highest 
castes, arc said to dissect animals, and freely'' to handle the bones of a human skeleton;; the 
freoduni and the talent witli whicli in many of the essays we lately had exhibited to us, old 
customs .are discussed ; the anxiety evinced at Hohli and at Agra, and elsewhere, for the 
means of instruction in the Thiglish language ; the readiness everywhere shown to profit by 
such means of instruction as we have afforded ; the facility with wliich the natives have 
Mflapted themselves to new rules and institutions ; the extent to which they have entered 
into new speculations after the example of our countrymen ; — the spiiit with which many 
are said to be now prosecuting that bi'anch of manufacture ^indigo) which has alone as 
yet lx‘en fully opened tr> British enterprise ; the mutual confidence which Europeans and 
natives evince In their ti'imsactions as mereliants and bankei'A; — tliese and other circum- 
stances leave in my mind no doubt that our native subjects would profit laigeJy by a more 
general intercourse with intelligent and resjiectable Europeans, and would promptly recog- 
nise the lulvantnge. of it. 

As to the [iractical efi'ect, much must of course depend on the gircumstauces, character, 
and conduct of the |)ersonB who might settle iu the country'. Let us then consider how far, 
on this head, there is any just ^und of apprehensiQn. It has been supposed that many 
of the indigo planters resident in the interior have misconduoted themselvee^ aeting 
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Hively tonirantethfi natives, and with violewse and outrage towards each other. Had the case ' 

been so, I mnst still liave thought it just to make large allowances ibr the peculiar poHition V. 

in which they stand. They have been denied permission to hold lands in their own luimea — 

They have been driven to evasion, which has rendered it difficult for them to ostablish tlicir^CJ®-) Minute of 
just daims by legal means, or they have bad to procure the plant required by them through * 

a system of advances, which in all branches of trade is known to occasion much embarrass- 
ment, and to lead to much fraud. They liave possessed no sufficient mean < of ])rcveating 
the enoFoaohment of rival establishments, still less of recovering their dues I'rt m needy and 
improvident ryota Further, we must not forget that the restrictions imposed upon the resort 
of Europeans to this country have operated to cbmpel the houses of busine^ often tu employ 
persons in the management of their concerns in the interior whom they would not. Imve 
employed if they had. had a wider scope of choice. It would not be wonderful if abuses , 
should bo found to liave prevailed under such circamstauce.s, or if the weaknes-s of the Jaw 
should have sumetimes led to violence in the assertion of real or supjKised rights. Jlut 
under all the above circumstances of disadvantage, tlie result of my inejuities is, a firm per- 
suasion (contrary to the conclusious I had previously been disposed to draw) that the occa- 
sional miscoTiduci of the plantera is as nothing when oontmsted with the sum of good they 
have diffused around tlicin. In this iis in other crises, the exceptions have so attnurted 
attention, as to be mistaken for a fair index of the genera! course ol rljings. Bi-tiaidies of the 
peace being necsessarily brought to public notice, tlic imlividual instances of misconduct 
appear under the most aggravatwl colouift t but the numeroa.s luuiu'lt'ss ficts,' by wliieh Ibe 
prudent and orderly, while quietly pursuing their own interests, have eont) ibui(‘.d to tlie 
national wealth, n.ii(l to the comfort oftho.se around them, aix* unnoticed f»r utiknovn. I 
am iiSHured that much of the agricultiiral improvement whieli many ofour distritibs exhibit 
may be directly trjiced to the indigo [ilanters tliemii setths] ; and that as a gern‘ral trutli 
it may be stated ( with the exctqilions which, in morals, ail general tniths require to be made';, 
that every factory is in its degree the centre of a circle of iraprovomeut. raising the p«ir- 
som employed in it, and the inhabitants of the iinniodiaU' vicinity, above tlie general hi^'el. 

Tli(* benefit in the individual cases may not lie consiileralde, but it seeirks to be suHieient 
to show what might be hoped from a more libend and enlightened sy.stetn. 

It is imagined, however, that British subjects, if admitted freely to resort, to India, and 
to occupy laud, wouhl colonise in great number ; that, becoming too strong for the ( {ovem- 
meiit, they^would violently invader the rights of the pe<)ple, and at no distant peyriod throw 
off thoir filleginnce. It is supposed, in short, that we sliould have exhibited h('ro residts 
similar to those wliieh ocourre<l in tlie Americas: that the original inhabitants of thocoimtry^ 
would be subject.<‘d to violence and oppression ; and that the colonists, if not swept away 
by in.surrections of their own crijating, would soon claim inde|>endcncf;, and assume an 
attitude of hostility to England. 

Now, without presuming to pronounce what the course, of centuries may produce, under 
the great changes which British India is, 1 trust, destined to undergo, we may, I think, 
ainfideutly iisscit, tJmt there is no amdogy to support tJic above anticipaf ion of the (‘Ifects 
whicli will flow from an inojeose^l focality to Europeans to settle in the interior of this 
country. 

In re8])eot to climate, India mn.y be deserilied ns a tropical eouritr>\ in which the Euro- 
pean cannot safely labour in the field, excepting at particular times, and in which the 
Northern races apiicar, after a few genera tioiis, to lo.st' aiiuh of their jihysii'al hardihood. 

The mountainous tracts, in which a more congenial climate is to be found, prestmt no surtiuse 
to support any large po}iulation. It is alreiwly, in all the. districts that w<»uld invite the 
adventurer, a densely-]S‘oplcd country. The land i.s in most distluetly approyiriabnl 

by individuals. TJie riglits of }»rivate ]»vojH‘rty are ree»»gnised not less clearly ilian in 
Europe, and the modes of transfer not less fully dtifined. Its inhabitants are indust riou.s, 
accustomed to all kinds of severe foil, readily tnnung their hands to new arts, frugal in 
their habits, patietit of exertion in tlie ])ur'suii <»f gain. Living and ri'aritig faniilie.s upm 
little, in a cti mate suitable to their constitutions, they present t») the jiianufarturer and 
tlwf agriculturist, n singularly cheaj) Hup[>ly of labour: They seem to havi; a j)et!uli!ir apti- 
tude m acc<jramudatiug themaeU'e.s to the various tempers of their iuasb>rs, and fidelity to 
their tmst is gemerally held to distinguish them, even wdien otherwi.se rardving low in the 
scale of morals. In the more warlike clnss(«, there is pivsented tr^ the Oovernm<*nt the 
metins of maintaining a. large force of excellent soltliers. In aImo.st all classes, excepting 
the lowest, it may find able instruments of civil government. With stretng JocmiI attaeh- 
mentfi, there is no feeling of patriotism to lixcite their enmity to strangers, or f <> bind them 
together in one common enteri)rise. Tlieii- ]>utoriial village is dear to them. TJie name of 
country, in- a large sense, is uuknowiL Their religion (T s}M>ak of the Hindotw) i.s even 
more a cause of division among themselves than of separation from others. Kival sects may 
contend, but, undisturbed, they will never apparently find muse of hostility in Ihe ivligioua 
practices of tlmse who profess a different creeci The s])irit <jf Hiudotasm is exclusive, not 
offensive. Those lost-montiqned circumstanoe.s, which have in* all agt*s rendered if eom- 
paratively easy to subjugate India, seem calculated to facilitate tlie settlemeiil. of our 
coimtiymen among them ; Imt they must at the same time operate to prevent siicli si^ttlc- 
ment from assuming the shape ordinarily exhibited on the introduction of a new ram into 
a countiy. While the Hindoo religion is maintained there can be no mingling of ratvs, 
such as has occurred in other cmmtries j and the Ibie of separation would pr.obably long 
survive afbar the original cause had ceased. The Cliristian rajjKiot is not more, likely to 
forget his origin than those who are now found professing the religion of Mahomed ; and 
aU the.oirouiQstaiioeB abovo enumerated appear to render it in the highest degree unlikely 
(M6.) nn 4 *5 « 
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li^bde tb and piuwnta of tlito sofct^kMn JuMttjike’ tjbmi); to 
Witbomt adveiimg to tlio diftadty of tranaportbir any Uiig^ utibber of U1>oqrers to bo 
durtwot H, bdm I may juiuak off^^rs no aamatafrettothd Btuopeab who has oniy 

hiB labour to bimg to looilcet In providing bimsolf w»th the Oopaforts neceosary to hw 
oxiakUioa he xuiBt heiO expend a simi that would niuvb more than purchase an equivalent 
jof nobye labour and t!i< coinpaiatiVt value of Ihe latUy must increase with wnp^o^ od dull 
and knowledge In agii ultutc the (luef biandi of national industry and that on wliidi 
the pO|)jil^tion idttinly <ltptnds it is iinpossibk to economise labour to tho same ixtcnt as 
lu manufi tints < sj eiially wh rc a ti pit sun in I periodical rains exmt so powerful an 
efftcl olltllC^ gctablt woild Anltht climate must m almost ill om tlistricts cenhm 
the hui-upean liUNbiindman to flie work of genexal .supermtuidence. In ail brandies of 
industry, indeed, it is European (sapital, skill and example .which India requires, and for 
which "she otfers a market.' ~Earo|iean labour is not wanted, and could not be momtaiued. 
The settlors therefore must be men of capital and skill. They must consequently be few 
in number, contrasted with the population of the country. A labouring class who should 
attempt to settle would perish. There is no scope for wild adventui-e. The acquisitions 
of the settlers must he made in the face of an established Government, and under fixed 
laws. W ealth can be found only by ind ustry working witli suiicrior sk il I or superior credit. 

So for indeed from fearing too great an influx of Europeans, I confess my apprehension 
is that no encouragement wc can liold out will induce them to resort to India in the number 
that seems to he desirable. Nor does there seem to be any suflicient reason to aasuine, that 
even if much more numerous than I conceive possible, they wpuld bo disposed, or if dis- 
posed, able, to Misist the Government and oppress the people. He vrlio looks to derive an 
incomo from such s{)Gculatinns as would occupy them, i.s not likely to find his advantage in 
scenes of violence and dvil commotion. Excepting to the wild tribes, who can bear the 
climate of unhealthy fastnesses, there is no country in tlie world perhaps that presents 
fewer facilities to those who would enter upon a contest with the e.stablished Government, 
even though coTiimanding the active co-operation of a considerable prop«»rtion of the people ; 
and such co-operation could scarcely In* looked for by those who ha<l raised themseh'es by 
oppressive means. Ages irwieed must elajise before? the descendants of Europeans can be so 
numerous as to bo formidable to a Qovemmout that consults the interests and jiossesses 
the attachment of its subjects, even supposing them to retain the vigour aiul distinctive 
characteristies of their anevstora While they are few in number, no one seems to deny 
that they must side with tho Government : and tho argument I am eontesling seernH to 
admit that the natives will siifier from injustice only when the new settlers and their 
children are strong enough to set them and the Government at defiance. 

But is tliere, in truth, any reason for considering the iut(‘rests of tlie tw'o parties distiiict ? 
have we not hitherto found, that where the field has been wiually open, the accumulation 
of wealth by the natives has fully ke.jit pn.ee with that of our countrymen; nay, tliat the 
former, as being the most nceesRary to their joint coneems, and tiic most keenly alive to 
the means of forwarding his private interests, haa gCJiierally haul the advaintage ? Is it not 
extravagant to suppose, that within any period of time on winch it would be reasonable 
to speculate in prospective legislation, the natives can 1 h) superseiled by Eurojaeans, or their 
oo-operatiou slighted ? 

Tlie wliolo indeed of the objections to the settlement of our countrymen which I have 
been now considering r<»t on a tmin of argument, in 'meeting vrhich the chief difficulty is 
that of so stating it as to bear the semblance of sound reason. If an enemy to our faith 
and nation were to urge it, starting with the a8Sum]>tion that the Government would league 
with the settlers in a scheme of injostics? and spoliation, one couhl easily imagine that he 
miglit find materials of plausiblewaiid insidious declamation ; but it does seem to be strangely 
partuloxical when the same conclusion is drawn by an Englishman loving his country, and 
justly proud of it. 

But it may be said that the danger lies in tho union of ihe British settlers with the nailves 
of the country ; and tliis is a more intelligible ground of argument. It assumes, however, 
a vast change to have occurred in tho frame of socicsty. such as can scarcely be looked for 
in ccnturi<‘H to come ; I might almost say a vast improvement, whidi would implj'- that 
the time had arrivtid when it would be wise in England to leave India to govern itself. For 
assuredly, if we suppose the distimHions of tribe and caste to have ceased, and conceive these 
rich and extensive regions to be filled with an united iwople, capable of appreciating and 
asserting political freedom, we must complete the picture by imagining that England lias 
(voluntarily or involuntarily) ceased to withhold prh’ileges she lias taught them to exercise. 
So long, however, as our countrymen and their Christian descendants are few in number, and 
that must be for centuries, they mast cling to the Government, even supposing, what is not 
likely, tliat they have no closer connexions wdtli England. N ay, even community of faith and 
language, or of language^ alone, will, I conceive, ^d to bind the possessors of it to our 
intere.st8 (if we do not utterly neglect theirs) by a tie strofiger than that which connects 
tlie Jliiidons of different castes and sects, and will, if they be numerous, greatly strengthen 
our hold of tho countrj’'. The Briti^ settlers and their descendants, at least the more 
wealthy of them, wiU probably maintain a very close connexion witli the mother country. 
Some will reside in it ; many will visit it ; many will #nd thither their children to be 
educa^ ; many will look to it as the place of retirement from active life ; aU willdei^d 
upon it for much of their comfort and wealth. Their relation to the Govenunent will be 
laroportionably doee. And that the residence in the interior of the couniiy of any oonsi- 
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degcable numM of cRiUJil. WMnr ^ tli$ GB{iftdty oif Jwidhpldenf aaod meroliania VoiiSd dM tP 
tbjp e^Pienpy aii4 Bteeng^ of our Govommea^ fioeiys to me io be oeriain. ^Phey itroald o^ 
to us jnu(^ useful zttibrmatiou liow difficult of at^^ment The oomplsiuts of mismabai^e- 
ment on the past of the lo<^ authoii^di would be made witb companitive freedom. The 
growth of discontent might thus be nipped in the bud ; pt’ojects d disturbance would be 
more readily discovered the local influence cxl^our oount^rmen» and the sentiments of i.ho8o 
who had acquired from them our habits, our language, our knowledge dr our cj-eecl, would 
operate to break the current of any general feeling adverse to our rule. In each individual 
we should, on the occurrence of any emergency, have an active and well-ibformed agent for 
local purposes. Their number, though altogether feeble when opposed to the arms and 
unaided by the resources of the state, might powerfully reinforce our means of putting down 
internal or resisting external liostility. In the civil branch of Government, they would 
present a cheap and excellent substitute for much of tlie existing exj)en8ive and iue(ficii;iit» 
establishments. Our police might then imUy be founded on the only good foundation, the 
influence and authority of local roaidenis. In our courts of judicature we miglit then liopo 
to introduce, with comparative facility, tlie best institutions of our country. C'an we doubt 
that they would add largely to the wwilth of the country, atid greatly facilitate the realiza- 
tion of the revenue necessary to its security find good government ? or can we imagine tluit 
they would not powerfully contribute tf» the (iiflnsiori of knowledge, which would raise the 
moral and intellectual condition of <mr native subjects, and to the introdviction of fiHs, 
machinery and works of skill, calculated t.o enlarge the productive jiowtrs and correct the 
physical disadvantages of the country V 

j h.tve not particularly fidverted t/> the Mussulman poriiojj of our sultjccf^, Ijecnusn T do 
not imagine that any stress has ever been hiid npoii th.. cJjiss in the present argument, 
because it appears to me to be self-eA ident tb;it an iiUToasc in the numboj* of Brilisb or 
Ghristian inljabitsmts must dimlnisb the risk of danger and trouble from them, jiiid lu^irnusc 
I believe that, so h)ug as they ]n‘ofess the iubdcrant d<M‘trinea of their ])i oj»liet sind rcnuMtilicr 
the station they <*nee held, their hostility can only be ncutrali2<Ml by their iiitcrests and 
their feara an<l by tlieir knowledge of our jjower. 

J dijnol.ofauir.se oviTlook the ciriMimstana*, that in pro}tortii)n as Eurt^jtesm.s re.sorl to 
the country in ;_'reater numbers, tb(' in(‘re;ise of tlu* mixed r»u‘i- must bi‘ aiH idoraU'd, Jliit 
this 1 by uo mejiiis regjird os a soun’e of ilanger. Qnik* the contiarj'. TIu' riie.* in i|’.iestioii 
must neci'Rsjirily lx; nuicb UKin' closely connected with the nation (»f their fathers, by eoiu- 
iminity of Uingnagc, Imljits and rollgion, Ilian with the pe<*|>h‘ to wli<mi tlielr motlior,-. ni.-iy 
liave. bi'](»ngeiJ, annuig wliom, if Ilindfios, Ihev must Imhl tluj l(►wcst raiiL, ami I'V vij; ini, if 
Mi isclincus, they sire little likidy ti> be ri'.spectod. It i.s, imliS'd. from .m '.. social ion A\iili the 
governing id.'iss (hat thi'V must, cliiidly lo ik for sbatimi, wenltli ainl inflnem'c, within .iny 
perloil tit w'bicli acc e-ui ri'Jisfmiibly e.\ti‘ud oiu spiSMilations. • 

i fim aware that there cxi.sts iu many t|uartcrs an unixisy feeling in ves]H‘cl, li^ tlio Kast 
Indians. ItSiMunstit me to be greatly niiK])laceil. Their number is inconsi.K'r.iMe. The 
eviilent dis]) 0 .sition of nil who raisii themselves to o]nilonce and consideration i.- to t.ike their 
plaei' with Knglishincn acci»riling t.o their rank. The. lower c).‘i'«ses arc not ]iijht.irilK to bo 
ilistinguishcil from nativiss, cxis'jding that, a< Chri.stians, tliov aic of conr-se ju arly allh*'! to us. 
That many individuals of the (;las.s jin' discontented and unluippy is. I feai', i,nu'. Tiieir (sm- 
ditiiUi is in several re.spects an unliappy one. Their edui*;itiou luis not, I lalievi*. bis'ii 
hitlierto, giMieraliy speaking, jutiicious. Then; has been little 0 ]uMiing for tlu'li v'nti'rpvi'O, 
aiitl they havi* not .shown mueli euti‘r| iri.se iu using the opporfimilks affin’il.‘d tlu'in. 'I'liiTe 
art' s cue striking exei'ptions, bill, the, ni* .are themselves the lirst, ki a.bnit the ..•cuer ii irut.li, 

1 should greatly rejoiec to .sei* ;i, wider Ik'Id iiponci! for the iridnstiy arul .skill .d' i!n“ el.iss in 
(jue.stitm ; ami smdi will, I think, la* om* i>f tin* liap[»y eifects uf alluiding a gH .'ti’V i’aeilitv to 
Euroiicans to si-tt.le in the inl.erior .md Io occupy lands. Eathcis v\ill tbu:? h.uc tie* mean.s 
of giving n.seful and jnsditable omployinent to tiieir cbildis'U to a rnu.-li greater e\t 'ut than 
they now have. ; and the wants of European st‘t,th*rs ;ind their families will .s(m.ii neale viirious 
demands now luikiiown to tlio country, iji,supplv ingvvdiieh tin* industry (.fail elasse.s will Jiud 
a ready market. 

On wliiiicver .side tlicrefore the .subject is consideivd, the more docs it j.n .«ent tlie, ]iro.s- 
jiect of advantage from tlu* free resort uf Englisbincn to Indku On one HUp|>o.':il ien only 
can T entertain tlie a]>preb(!nsion of darig<*r. Ondoul.tedlv, Die ].re.senee of our eouMtrvnu*n. 
and the knowledge which they are likely t.o ditfuse, will umdev (he people leoiv eotiseioo'.! of 
their rights and better able to understand the duties of their go veruor.s. Were it oin i)iir- 
])oso to ]nirsLU* a cour.sc of injustici*, to witliold from the peoj.le tin* pri\ ih ges the; ii-ay 
fairly claim and could .advantageously (‘xorci.se, t,o spo-t with their lives, their jin.perties or 
their fceliug.s, by arbitrary acts, by grinding extortion, or by eajirielou^ mno\;iti(m, wa* slu'iihl 
act most uiiwi.scly in ponnitthig one liritii.h subject, to enter the (‘onnlv» . except! y a an 
accomplicA* in the scheme; wo should be. acting madly in spreading abroad the bght of 
knowledge. Hut our de.signa being benevolent tovrards India, let. us not withhold wii.at best 
would Hcrve her. <)nr duty being to maintain tlio dominion of England, let us ned M-jict the 
best mi«.U8 of confirming it. Onr care being ccpially tin* interesb; of bt'l.li counlrje.*^, let us 
not exclmlo those wlio would best promote and eouibinc tlie.m. 

With the above sentiments, 1 mush of conrat; feel most anxious that tho st.ate of tlie law 
Bliould be 80 am«‘ii(li*d as to oppose no olwtacle to tho settlement of Hritidi subjects in the 
intx'vior. Tt is clear that if any large number of that class become ]ivo]uaetf»r.s of land, or 
residi' for other purposes at a distance from the Eresidoncy, many serious iuoonveuieucc.s may 
he experienced, unle.HK they bo subject, with the rest of tlio iuliabiknits, to the aiitliovity of 
the locail courts. Tho defects in tho legislative provisions relative to civil suits must there- 
(448.) O 0 foM 
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fore he amended The juriRdiction of the criminal tribunals xmw confined to troRpiUM and 
nasanlt must be extended. The doubts that attach to both branches must be removed. It 
would be the height of absurdity to argue, from the inefl5ciouc3|r of our existing institutions, 
against the admission of Eui'opcana The remedy, it is dear, is not the exdusion of these, 
but the roi5->JT^ of our system. 

Further, it eppeons to bo no less evident tliat tJie authority to be exercised by the Supreme 
Court should be >»ettor defined, end its prexjess regulated. How this can best bo done I do 
not now proposr to discuss. Before leaving Bengal, I desired the secretary to prepare 
materials for our Idiboration ; and 1 hope soon to learn that considerable progress has been 
made in the w(>rli:. . My present impression is tliat the Supreme Court, inst>e^ of standing 
isolated from the Covemmont and from the local tribunals, should be rendered a com- 
ponent part of our jiidujial establishincnis, the whole being remodelled, with many altera- 
tions, into one harmonious system ; and that the Government (in conjunction possibly with 
one or more of tlie King’s judges) should be vested with power to legislate equally for all 
classes, Kuropeans and native. By such a plan all difficulties might easily be conquered, 
and all the <loubts and embari-assments now incident to the acts of a legislative body, 
separated by half the globe, would be obviated. But even should Parliament, in its wisdom, 
reservo to itself the ]jow'er of legislating for India (the local legislature would in any event 
remain subject to the control of the home authorities), there may not, I trust, he any serious 
ditticulty in obtaining the enactment of such laws as may afford to all classes equal protec- 
tion, and as may secure for fill the cheap and prompt administration of justice by able and 
independent judges adequately control!^ 

(signed) W. 0. Bewtmek, 


(47.) Letter from 
Bengal Goveru- 
mciil ; 

1 January 1830. 


(1-7.) — Extrafjt LFiTTEB from the Oovcmor-general in Council at Bengal to the 
C.ourt of Directors (Rt*.vcnue Department) ; dated 1 January 1830. 

2. We propose to confine the present commiinication to the subject of your Honourable 
Courts <lcs|)iit(;b of tho Sth .luly lost relative to the pennission granted to Europeans to 
hold lauds in flu' interior of the country. 

3. 'Phe papers transmitfed to you on the 1st »S(q)tcraber last wdllhave sufficiently a] )prh5ed 
you of the scTdinients eiiterUiincd by tbc Governor-general and by Sir Cbarles Metcalfe 
r(vs]>pctivcly, in reganl to t1u‘ advantagass to l>e aiiticijmted from the freer resort of Europeans 
to this country, uith inewiased fiicilities of acquiring the possession of liuids. We have tlje 
honour c>f forwarding (Tnnuber.s in the }>a<*lcct) copies of Minutes recorded by the Govemor- 
goiK^ral and by Mr. Bay Icy and Sir tUmles Metcalfe, on a consideration of tlie despatch 
now acbuowl<'dg(‘<l. 

4. 1'be Governor-gcnornl s Minute containing a full exposition of the scope and purport 
of the Jb'solutiou passer! by us r>u tlus 17th Ft'bruary 1821), it appeal's to be unnecessary to 
trouble yoiir H<uioui'ahl<i CJourt with any detiuh;d explanation on tlrnt point; and it can 
smreoly be necr'tisary for us to expatiate on the IxmefitH wliich England and India would, in 
our jurlgiucnt, alike derive, from the more extensive a)»j)licntit>ii of the skill, enterj)ris(; and 
cajrital rd' Brit ish subjects, to the iiiipmveniciit of the agricultural and comniercial resourcJCR 
of the hitf-or country. Gn tliat head tlieiv is, wo imagine, but little dilferoucci of opinion; 
and the sentiments entertained by us arc fully stilted in the papers, of whicli copies will 
accruiipaiiy this de.sjMite]i. 

,■». Tt may be ])roper, however, to say a few words on the subject of that part of your 
despatch wherein you intimate rlouhts as to the utility of long leuijes on an assured tenure 
for tin' cultivation of indigo. After stating tlie circumsL.'mce.s which render a certain lengtli 
of tenure requi.siU' for the profitable cultivation of entfee, you observe that “ these circimi- 
stfinecs do not exist with regard to indigo. Tho cultivation of indigo (you add) is tuinual, 
and 11 single y<’ar, or ut mo.st a few ycai's, will ideuinify the cultivator lor the exjicnse he 
has im-uned.’' This .subject you will find ])art)i;ularly jtoi.iced in the ISth and 14th 
paragvajihs of tlic Govenior-gcneml’s Mimite, to whicli we beg to refer you. The. opinion 
entcrtaiiieil u]iou it )»y th<»sc oomiectcii witli the timleis stnmgly exjiressed in the Memorial 
wliiib led 1(1 our Hesolutioii of the 17th I’ebmary, and every information wc possess induces 
tlie iM'lief that, they liave not exaggerated tlie disadvantages to whiidi they were subjected 
by the ]»n»hi])itorv law. The notorious fact that almost all the Eiirojican planters found it 
necesssiry to rent lauds in the name of their servants, subject to all the risks and embarrass- 
iiicnt of such a proi^j^ciling, might, be sufficient to establish the benefit of a legalized occu- 
pancy. 'J’ho ujidcTNtood jimctice of estaldishments, belonging wholly or in part to persons 
burn in the coutitry, Icad-t to th<‘ .same c^mclusioii ; and a brief cf»nsideraiioii of the nature of 
tho trade aud of the cireuni.st!i.uceH ^jf the country, with the detailed cxjilanations which 
yniir Jfo/iourable. (.!ourt can readily obtain from gentJomen pm*t.icaJly conversant W'ith the 
subj«'(-t,, will serve to indicate the nattuv .and extent of the benefits contenqdated. — Every 
miigisti Jite in Bengal can atte.st the litigation and other demoralizing effects which have 
ftt <pientl_j' iv-sulbal from the com|H;tition of rival factories; a comjietition which, instead of 
])roi'ing juisi'hievoiis to the comm unity, and often ruinous to the ]){irfcieB, would be greatly 
bcncfici.d to the eountiy if tlie indigo planters wen^ generally jiurmitted to stipulate for tlie 
pois, session find usufruct of diffincr] fiebls ; ainl ao could give precision to tlieir conti'acts with 
the cultivalors, and }»rovide the mcniiB of promptly enforcing tlieir fulfilment. The expe- 
hricnce of your Honourable Court in regard to that port of your investment which is provided 
*by advances, will afford you the means of estimating tiie losses to whi^ b an 
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indigo planter ia expoaed, who baa to trust to engagements with needy and improvident 

lyots for the produce of fields on which he is not allowed to have any legal lien, and the V. 

rent of which is payable to another, under the ill-defined relations of the semindariy system. 

And where the native zemindars have turned their attention to this 8i)eculation, as they 1^7.) Letler from 

have of late vears done to some extent, it is plain that the European is phiced on u footing "0®gal Govora- 

of great disadvantage, if denied the best, indeed the only means by which lie am ctteetualJy * 

and honestly connt^aot the intrigue, chicaneiy, and fraud by which, in th« {.resent state of * January 1830. 

morals in the bulk of the native community, he must expect to be assailed Even without 

any such influence or temptation it frequently happens, we are told, that the ry^ots take 

advances from two parties, and cultivate lor neither : and the outstanding hu.l.'inc(;s holonging 

to almost every factory that is exposed to sale may be taken as conclusive { .o- f that large 

losses are sustained hy their undertaking what they cannot or will not fulhi. It is not 

surely necessiuy to suppose the exei’cise of any improper influence, in order to sliow that 

the planter would be able to make advances with much increased security, if standing 

towards the cultivator in the character of lan<llord, {possessing a well-delinecl lieu on the 

articles produced with his capital. The same caustp would, we doubt not, greatly amelioj’aie 

the condition of the ryots ; for if the {planters did not grossly miHai){)rchen(l their own 

interests, they would certainly, we conceive, pursue them through a (! 0 ui-se of fair detiling 

and liberality, since no one can hesitate in {preferring the iidvantage of having to deal on 

terms of inatuol benefit, with comfortable and cheerful {peojplc, we.ll BujpjjUed with ugrieiiltural 

stock, and enjoying a just shore in the fruits of their industry, t-o any sjjcculatitpn of forcing, 

through the em{ployinont of a host of native servoipts, a diasatisfitid mid Vi(‘ggarJy tenantry to 

fulfil the stipulations of a hard-driven or uuuquiii bargain ; and in {irojx.i'tion a.^ Euro]iean8 

are allowed to hold lands on an assured tenure, we slupidd confidtuitly antici[iate a ^aadiuil 

rise in the circumstances of the agricultui’al conmiunity, an«l tht* juipio mlcquate sii{»[)ly of 

agricultural stock, now generally obtained by the ryutH at a ruinous charge of inten'st, and 

often hut scantily supjjlied. Eurther, it appears to us that nothing could be inore be.neficial 

tlian the gradual reliiiquishmeui of the system of advances, under which it cfiri scm eely be 

said that the cultivators are the owners of any of the {irtwhiee nused by them ; a sy^i'm 

which cannot but lead to improvidence, carclessiu'ss, and expense. Now this eml will, we 

think, be greatly {promoted by the more extensive occiquition of land by IOuvo{K‘anR and 

their descendants; imd no class is likely to benefit more than the ryots by the iticj cased 

value and certainty which will, wo trust, be given to their rights and jutcrests ns the 

occujpation of our countrymen is extended. 

(). Your honourable Court apjK‘ar to doubt whether, in so fnr as oonrvrnR indigo, en 
improved tillage cun bo coiitcniplab’d from the, removal of flic restrietinns to tlie oci upmuy 
of land by Kuropcaim. Wc understand, ho\^c\er, tliat even in JJcngul nniny inli liigeiit 
individuals uJreudy .speculate such inqutiveinoTjt. W'«‘ are not ]ucparc<l liv .sip Imw I'ur 
skill and seience can in thi.s case be applied to :ui iinjirovomoui of the, {inx-ess t>|’ (‘iilfuns and 
dre,ssing land ; but tliere are. we believe, cxUuisivo tracts, now of little vaiiu‘, v\ liieli miyht 
probably bo made jiroductive liy irrigation, or by the admission of tlie water- of’ the li.inges 
and other streams when loaded with alluvial ile]Po.sit ; and in Ik hur Jind tlu' We>l fru 
ProvinevH it is, we conceive, ci*rtaiii that {»lanters would be di,spos**<l to eiisun’ and exttuid 
irrigation by a oonsidenibic outlay of ca{iita], if vested with un aasureil tenure under a Jong 
lease. 

7. Your Honourable Court w ill best be able to judo-t* how far tlie indigo trade of llengal 
is liaMo to suffer from the ooin{)etition of other countries. To whatt‘Ver cxteib. .a. ' .. 
whatever quarWr the danger may exist, it is {»laiii that of all nicuns which can be taken for 
averting it, the best, imleed the only ctfeottial one, must be, sought in kee{iing down the co.-’t 
of {proiluction. The high {iriees wdiieli have recently {irevadod, however ndA’aniageou.- to 
individuals, have been cousi'quently ivgarde<l byusAVith some anxiety. Lhi'cvil of over- 
production, though the individual loas i.s of cvnirse to be deprectited, may safely be lelt to 
work its own cure. But iu a WPUimert'ial view nothing could Ik- more c.'dainitous tluni to 
lose this great staple ; ami if there be the slightest gi-oiind for tlie a{)})7’ehen,Rioii of foivign 
competition, which some intelligent gentlemen have ox|»ressed, wrean conceive nothing more 
mortifying and discreditable to the udministiutioii of tliis countiy than to diseovei-. pcwsibly 
too late for remedy, that, yielding to sjpcculativo fenns, they liad fost(*reil the trade of our 
rivals by wiiiihohling from our eountryniori the fueUities which they required in order to 
preserve this important branch of national commerce. We shall most deeply thej-efore 
lament if it shall a]){iear to your Honourable Court (contrary' tt) our liojpo and trust) that 
{Paramount considerations require you to deny to the British settlers tlioso {irivileges iu 
regard to the occu{pancy of laud by wliich they ex{M'ct. permanently and unobjeetionahl>' lo 
diminish the ex{)enBes at which the indigo of Bengal and its de{)endent provinces is now 
produced. 

8. We shall not further dwell on tlie advantages likely to follow the freer ailini.ssiou of 
Europeans to the {lossession of landed pro{)erty ; as tilready observed, they' are, we imagine, 
generally admitted. The ipiextion liow fur the mtiosures {proposed to be ado{ited for the 
purpose of securing the contemplated benefits are likely to be atiendeil wdth the risk t»f 
preponderating evils, is one U{)ou which a greater diversity of sentiment may' be ex{»ected to 
exist. On that (juestion, therefore, it may be {proper that we should submit, some remarks, 
in addition to the observations contained in the Minutes now and 1‘ormcrly transmitted 
to you. 

9. In the first place, we may observe, that the drcumsiances of the country (at least of 
those districts iu which Europeans are at all likely to settle) have gi*eatly changed since' the 
probibitoEy rules were first adopted. In the provinces of Bengal, Behor, and Orissa, a largo 
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portion of the ^emindaries formerly held or maaiaged by naiiTes, ba4B, you are avare, boeik 
traiisferred, by public or pri\'ate sale, to persons ha^ng no hereditary connexion with the 
tracts of which they have so acquired tlie property or management. Of the purclraseiB 
many are inhabitant of CalcutU, who or whose families a^uired wealth, either ly 
commercial sj^ecuktions, conducted in dose communication with Europeans, or in the 
Borvi(jo of the Govei’ninent imder European superiors. The habits and notions of such men 
are necessarily very diflerent from those of the iKirsons whose tenures they have acquired. 
Several of tliem arc well acquainted with our language ; all are familiar with the system of 
our government : and tlie progre&s of education which, you arc aware, has been singularly 
rapid among the JFTiudoo youth of Calcutta, will every day tend to cinate a oommuhity of 
sentiuuiut butwHOo the natives and Europeans, and to remove impediments to their free 
hitcrcourflc. Air ady, indeed, we art* informed, iliat tlieiv arc instances of the employment 
by native zt-miudaiH of European gentlemen in the superintendence of indigo factories 
esUiblishod on their estates. GeneraUy, too, it is to he observed that in our old provinces 
the peo])Je have now long been .'iccustometl to a plan of goverunient, according t<^ which 
evc:ry situation of iniportaiico and high emolument is vested in European officers, while the 
.suljordinate oftujcs aro generahy held by men of their selection, guided by their instructions 
and (;xaui]>le, or trained in the execution of laws wholly of our enactment. The interferenoe 
of the European functionaries (direct or indirect) pervades every corner of their districts. 
Tlu! fharacter of the functions which they aro required to tlischarge, whether as judges 
and ni:igislrftiea in crowded cutcheiTies, or jis collectors entering into detailed inquiries as to 
the. luinutcst particulnr.s of the rights and interests of the people, is equally calculated to do 
away tliat straiigenes.s with which in now cmintrie.s the Asiatic must necessarily I'egord the 
European. Our native oificors suv the creatures of our will. In many districts, too, the 
Hriti.sh .settlers are nhtvidy nuineroiLS. Howsoever multiplied, their residence could no 
longei’ occasion the fears and jcalou.sieH that luiglif be supposed to follow the introduction of 
a rae(‘ of strangers, even if the system of our Ooveruimint, and the course of proceedings 
]u-eHcrilied foi’ its officers, had not operated to .'iceustorn the community to tlie European 
eliaractj'i'. In so fur us these observations are applicable, it seems to be clear that there is 
little room foi- tlui upprehonsioiis that might loj entertained if it were proposed siiddiiuly to 
introduce a body t)f British adventurers int<i countries recently coiupiered or acquired, and 
still ]Mj.s.se8sc(l by riative.s of influence and rank, r(‘ared under tlie despotic go\'eriiinent of 
i udiau rulens. 

10. Even less reasonable do we consider the siqipusitioii that the posse-ssion of lauds 
would be acquired by EurojKjuns in a manner calculuiod to excite disturbances. Of all 
]iroperty it is the least liki'ly to bo wrongiiilly taken from its owner, exeejiting tlirough the 
ojH'iuiion of bad laws, <»r law.s badly adiiiinist<‘red ; ami ns the eyes of Government, Df its 
magistrates, and of the community, would be specially directo<l to the coJiduct of the 
Eurojiean .settlers, they are of all claast® the le;i«t likely to be shrouded in the (ffiscurity 
which must cover usurpations resulting from such a cause. Public sales in li((uidation of 
arivfirs of revenue are in the J^ower Provinces now rare, though numerous estates are 
ad\'crtised. The rules uml<*r whicli they aie conduetotl are such as afford e.very reasonahlo 
.sr'cuvity against, ubiisi*; and any abuse practis<‘d by or iii favour of lui Eurojican would bo 
iiiueli moil- easily dctei’ted than nialpi'actiecs to which natives alone were parlies ; since ot 
the latter, gem'iiilly speaking, our European functionaries can know little hut the name. In 
tlic Western Provinces sales for aiTeur,-* arc now’ hajipily ahm»st unknown None tm» made 
without the expjc.ss .saiujtion of Go\ eminent ; and the tuTors ami mlsafiprehoiiNious in regard 
to the right.s and inttuvsks of tlio several rhisse-s connected with the laml, to whicii mainly 
are to lie ascribed the extensive ulieuatioiis of pi’opcrty that occurred iu several of tho.so 
iiTovinces, are, wo tru.st, in a givat measure eonectoil. it does not consequently appear to 
us Unit any argument ag,amst encounigiiig Eurojieaiis to settle in the interior, by granting 
to tluiiii the ]u-ivilcge iif hold lug landed propert}-, can be drawn from the unh.appy] ire valence 
of .sahis in former period.s ; on the conti'ary, the more we see ivason to n]ipruhoml that our 
institutions have hitherto failed to .secure ilie rights of the ])eople, or that our native offioem 
h.ivi- ojiprefised or dofraude<l them, the stronger i.s our persuasion <if the advantages of 
gjvinting the })rivilcgi' in question to our countrymen, because tlie j)re.senec of a considerable 
number of tlieni in the Interior of the districts must teml essentially to secure for our judges 
.and colleetons (if not wilfully blind) that information, to the want of which past failures 
must. chicHy he ascrihed. 

1 1. We irecly admit, that in projiortion as European settlers mult.ijily, the necessity of 
modifying the law relative to the iulministratioii of civil and criinin.'d justice will be more 
nrgoutly felt ; hut th<! changes which the utmost conceivable increase in their numbers 
would ivmlcr necessary may, we conceive, be easily made without any e.s.sential alteration 
in the general sy.steiii eatal-lished for the adiuinistration of affaira. On this subje<;t we shall 
have occasion at on early ]>eriod again to address you. In the mean time it cannot, we 
conceive, be nece,ssary to use any laboured ai’guinent to satisfy your ilonouixible. Court that, 
w ith .suitsbie law’s, the servants of the Honourable Conqwmy will, under your directions and 
control, be found abundantly conqieteut to meet tlie exigencies of tlie ease, consistently with 
tlu* liest interests of England and of India. To imagine that the Eurojieun settlers will 
violently invade the rights and disturb the poasession of the natives in the face of established 
kw', w’t)uld be to admit a supposition equally discreditable to your Government and remote 
from probability. So lar indeed from expecting that the admission of Europeans to the pri- 
vilege (*f purchasing and holding landed property will prove injurious to the several dasses 
oomiwted with the land, we should confidently anticipate that tie latter will gain decidedly^ 
and m proportion as the competitiem extends, since eve?ything by wbidh tie can be 
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Tezkddred more productive, or by wliich the demand for it ie enlarged, must be advantageous 
to the ovmeTB of it; and of land already owned and occupied, the European speculators must 
seek to acquire the possession by offering to those who now possess it advantages beyond what 
they at present enjoy, while their extensive acquisition of it, under the rules that have been 
prescribed (and independently of those rules), will, we conceive, tend ^atly to prcmioto the 
pacertaiument, and consequent security, of tlie rights and interests of the ryots, and of all 
das^ connected with the land. 

12. If it be alleged that the power and influence of a landlord are liable to be abused, we 
must of course admit the truth ; but we would submit, that in proportion as landlords are 
enlightened and capable of fully understanding and steadily pursuing thftir tnie interests, in 
the same proj)ortion may it be expected that their conduct will bo distinguished by kindness 
and inodemtion towards their toiuinte. We nre not aware of any case in which an European 
possessing lands has been complained against by those holding under him (the affrays and 
litigation that are complained of liave arisen chiefly out of causes which a legalized occu- 
pancy ofland wouhl obviatij). It Ima been stated to us thiit instajices arc not uufrequent in 
which the tenantry of a Aullage have in a bo<ly requested that the jdanter with wlioin they 
luid dealings would take tlu! liirm of it ; and knowing, os your Honoumble Court well does, 
the oppression often practised by the native zemindars and renters, and still more by their 
omlali, when the liereditary manager is, as they too often .are, imbccilis or jjrofligate, we do 
not surely oslc b>o much for our countrymen when we wt)uld liave it believed that, by their 
admission to the privilege of holding laud, the agricultural elajssi's woulil generally be 
gainers. 

13. It is no doubt true that in many places, ^especially in the Western Proviucc.s, a careful 
advertence must be bad, in all aiTungonients relating to landed projicrty, to the peculiar local 
rights and customs connected with the Jaw of succession, vicinage, and the usages of the sev(M-al 
village comraunitic.s. All such laws and ti-sagcs it is one main object of the settlement now in 
progress to ascertain .mJ rn<!ord, on the basis of* a det.a.iled eensns an<l a fiehl measurement. 
The result will, wo trust, be such as to enable our olficem disliiuitly to coinprcbend and 
muiutain nil the rights which tlie people possess or justly claim ; and j>ossil)ly in some 
cases they may jirove to be inconsistent Avith th<5 admi.ssioii of Europtsuis to the possession of 
any benefiml interest in the soil : in siioli eases of course the privileges we hsivo propost'd 
to grant would be inoperative. Tn others, again, the interest which n stranger can acquire 
from tli(' actual occujiant, or from (he renter, will he variously modifled by the rights belong- 
ing to other individuals or to the eomiriuiiity, But all such con.sideratiL»ns ecpmlly ap]>ly to 
(•hi'istiaiiH born in (he country, to Moslems in tlieir relation to Hin«loos,and to the different 
castes, tril ICS and families of Hindoos in ndation to each other; unci as a eoiisideiuble number 
of villages in tlio Western Provinces are already ludd by gentlemen born in the country, 
there i.s no reason to conclude that they will be found to opjmse any ol>staclo to the setthj- 
ment ol' Europeans, though few of those proL»ably will desire to settle in the remoter 
districts. 

14. Ill the cfiae in question, there seems to be no room tor the misuse of that superior 
vigour of charaeb'r and influence wliioh may be supposed to attsich to the British ctharaeter, 
unless we admit the siqiposition of a misconduet on the part of those who have to administer 
and enforce the laws, inc'oiisiste.nt with all security for the persons and jiropcrties of the 
people. Tn all liraiiclies of eommeive and indastry, not afleeted by speeial restrietivii laws, 
we find the natives and Eijrop<’ans pursuing their sever.il interests witliout anything like 
hostile collision : and if in siieli pursuits jih require suiKTior science, energ)^ or enaJit, (he 
advantage is on (he sidi*, of tJie latter, it is ,aii julvautage fairly M’on by the superior know- 
ledge and the higher monals that distinguish our country. This ground of dist inction will, 
we trust, grailually ho naiTowed, aud at length di.sappear; and on the <ither hand, the 
natives of India have many |)eculiaritip.s Avbicli Europeans <»u never be expeeUsd to actpilre, 
and w^hich in .several lines <jf life already give them the advantage in a coinpetitiou Avitlj tiui 
latter. Already, loo, lauded ])i’operly bears a high value in the market ; instances, \vc 
understand, not being wanting of sales to natives at 20 yews' piu’clnise of the net rent. 
Excepting, therefore, in erases in Avliieh an Eurojieau m.ay see chjarly the means of intro- 
ducing some essential impi’ovement, there can be no [wc^sjiect of .su(;h e.xteiisive gains .*»« wdll 
tempt to wild speculation. In projiortion its the eiiuntry improves and Avcalth aeemnnlates, 
the value of Inrtd must be expected to rise, esfMMaaUy it* by an iiujiroved .admini.stration of 
the law, all classes shall he better inamteimsl in the possession of their just rights, and in 
the enjoyment of the fruits of their industry ; and the natives of the country may before 
long be expected to emulate theii' European iniighbours in all improvements introduced l>y 
them, especially in a.gi*iculture. SiqipoHing, therefore, for the sake of wgument, that a large 
increase of European settlers would be disadvjimtngeuus, there is, we con(‘eive, no reasonable 
ground for the xxotion that if the land be freely opened to their sjieculations, a crowd of 
adventurers of that class will rcwirt to tlii.s wuntiy. And satisliml as we arc that the best 
interests of England and India will be promoted by the free admission to the latter c»f 
European indu^ipiry and enteiprise, our persuasion is scarcely less strong, that witli (‘very 
possible encouragement, the settlement of our countrymen will foil far short of the number 
which is to be desii’cd, whether regard be had to the extension of cominei'ce and ugj’iculture, 
to the good order (ff the country, to tlic prompt, cheap and ecpial udniinistnition of good law, 
to the improvement of the people in knowledge aud morals, or to the stivngth and security 
of our power. 

15. Witli the sentiments ab(jve stated, and those more fully explained in our several 
Minutes, we earnestly hope ai^d trust that your Honourable Court and His Majesty's 
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(mmML m genseal ah»endix to bsfort from select committee 
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Oovernment will see reason to relax the restrictions you hiwe judg^ it neoessaiy to iinpoio 

V« on the admissiou of Europeans to the privileges of holdinjy; landed propeoiiy. 

- 16. Wo do not undentand the orders now under consideration to have any reference to 

Settlement of the unoccupied forests and islands of the Bunderbunds, on the subject of whi^ we shall do ' 
Europeans in ourselves the honour of reporting seimrately. You may of course rely upon our regulating 
our future conduct in regard to all oilier parts of tho wuntry by the instructions you have 
now given to us ; and much as we must lament your disapprobation of the measure adopted 
by us, we have satisfaction in stating that the extent to which the Government is com* 
roitted by any actual engagements under the proceeding disapproved by you, is altogether 
inconsidorable. 

(48.) Minute of (48.)-~MlNUTE of the Governor-general, dated 8th December 1829. 

Governor^genc^; j desirous of recording some observations on the despatch which we have lately 
8 l^eceaibep 18J9, the Honourable Court, regarding the Resolution passed on the 17th Eebruaiy 

last, by will cl 1 certain fac^ilities coiKMidcd to Europeans in regard to holding leases for cofiee 
plantations, under a Resolution passed by Government in May 1824, were, with somewhat 
modified conditions, extended to lands held for the culture of indigo and other products. 
But first it may be right briefly to notice the causes which prevented an earlier commum* 
cation than was made to the Honourable Court 

2. It will be in the recollection of the Board, that when on the l7th of Pebmaiy we 
unanimously agreed to comply with the. request made to us hy the merchants, it was in the 
full persuasion that the measure would rcctuve the concurrence of the home authorities. 
Their approval of tho Resolution of May 1824, and of the measures adopted in regard to 
Saugor Island, their understood sentiments as to the vast importance of rendering India as 
fur as possible the source of suppljnng the articles for which England is mainly dependent 

18 Feb. 1829. on foreign countrita, which have since l>een so fully explained in their commerci^ despatches 

3 Juue 1829. to this presidency and to Bombay, left on my mind no doubt <is to the point. Prior to my 

assuming charge of the government, the above-mentioned Resolution had been in certain 
cases extended to lands ivquirod for the. cultivation of sugaiT-cane and cotton, as reported to 
the Honourable Court in a despatch dated the 26th «)unc 1828; and, as I shall hereafter 
more particuloi’ly notices. tlu5 recession of the 19th and two following clauses did not appear 
to me to involve any important (!onse<|uenceH. dlihough, thereloie, I must now regret that 
a copy of our Resolution of the 17th February hist was not transmitted home immediately on 
its being i-oconh’d, and 1 ]>ropose tbaf it be hereafter a sfandirtg rule sepjirately to address 
the Iloiiourablo Court in all similar cases without any delay, it did not oceur to me at the 
tiiuc to issue special dimtiiuis on tho subject. And Sir (illiarhw Metcalfe having in his 
Minute of the 19th February entiu'ed on the general (piestion of tho settlement of British 
subjects ill the interior, 1 ivas naturally desirous of j>lacing ujhju record, W’ith that paper, an 
exposition of my ow’n view's upon .so important a subject ; this J fouiul it impossible to do 
W’ith the cai’e and deliberation wdiich the matter csllod for, befori* the date of my Minute of 
the .‘JOtli May, having inteniiediutely procei'dod to the Straits of Malacca. I was of course 
anxious that those Minute.s should reach the Honourable Court as soon ns possible, but it 
was not less iii)' wish that they should be accompanied by a statement t»f the views of 
Mr. Bayley ; and as 1 nnderstootl the ojunions of that gentlcmnii to be favourubh; to the mea- 
sure advocated by myself and Sir (.Jhnrles Metcwdlc, although he doubted the sufiieieneyof the 
existing law, and tlie .stnuigth of our judicial establishments, to meet the oxigeucies that 
would arise out of its adoption, T further wishiid that if possible we should at the same time 
lay liefore the Honourable Court the result of the delil.tcrations relative to the amendment of 
the law, in which w'e had been engaged in communication with the judges of the Supreme 
Court. 

3. Finding tliat imlisjsiHition and the pressure of other business prevented Mr. Bayley 
from fulfilling bis intention a.s soon as I had exjiectod, and that tho discussion with tho 
Supreme Court was also likely to be protected tor some time, I directed the secretary to 
forward the pujiers already on record to the secretary to the India House ; this 1 find was 
done on the 1st September last 

4. It a]>pearB to me that the Honourable Court have attached greater importance than a 
practical consideration of thorn requires, to the modifications made in the Resolution of the 
7th May 1824, which they entii’eiy apjirove in its application to coffee land, and the exten- 
sion of which tliey have now authorixed. 

5. As 1 liave alieady observed, tliat Resolution had been extended by my predecessors to 
the cultivation of cotton and tlie sugar-cane ; and from the papers forwarded to them on tlie 
1st Sei»teml)er last, the Honourable Court will perceive that all the most important rules 
and conditions laid down in it have Iwtm maintained. The licence to liold land is still con- 
fined to jiersons duly licensed os to residence. In each case a special application is to be 
made to Govemioeut. The land to be held is in each case to be specifically defined ; all 
rights attaching to it arc as far na jiossible tO be ascertaiued and recorded ; %11 disputes are 
to U? settled, and the Kuropenn planttu' is still, as before, to be subject to the award of the 
revenue autliorities. The tenure is still one of leasehold only : os to the period of the leases 
no now Regulation has been passe*! ; and the Court liaving approved of the licence given to 
Messrs. Lai-ulettu and Gordon, whoso leases were stated to be for 99 years, no objection on 
that score w'as anticipated. 

6. The rule laid down in the 19th clause of the Resolution appeared to Government to be 
needlessly harsh, and indeed altogether unnecessaiy. It waji calculated to deter peiioas tito 
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belt intentuMied from availing tbemaelves of ihej^olution, and therefore praoticaJly to -~~-< 

nullify it. It was ^tal to the expectation of any improYoment requiring a oonsiderahle V. 

outlay j aud the Government having still the power of ordering the planter to tlie Presidency, 

or, if neeewazy, removkg liim from the country, and of preventing any other European from Minute of 

undertaldng flie local management, to whom there might be valid objections, the penalty of jS * 

a forced sale, excepting in Hquidation of demands against the planter, seemed to be quite ® 

uncalled for. 

7. The 20th rule appears to mo to be very unimportant when considered as a check on 
the European leaseholder ; though in as far as it gives a general discretion to the Board of 
Bevenue, which might even be carried the length of preventing the acquisition of leases 
applied for, its provisions were such as would naturally be objected to. Tlie requisition of 
■eourity beyond that which the tenurt) itself presented was not intended to be general, and 
cannot indeed, 1 conceive, he necessary, when the power of sale in the execution of any 
award under the previous rules, and of cancelling the licence to reside, still exists, and since 
no transfer of the lease can take plaoe without the individual to whom it is to be transferred 
first obtaining such local licencea 

8. The 21st rule could scarcely bo applied under a Resolution of the character of that 
of ihe 17th February, having reference particularly to lands leased for the cultivation of 
a single article. 

9. But though the 19th, 20th and 21st rules were cancelled, I do not, I confess, see 
how the inference which the Honourable Court have drawn therefrom, can be supported. 

The pennission which the Government proposed to give to Europeans to hold leases, is con> 
ditional upon the fulfilment by the applicant of an the stipulations and conditions of the 
Resolution, by the 13th clause of wliich all proceedings held by the local revenue oificers 
are to be reported to the Board of Revenue, who are only authorized to confirm the arrange- 
ment if all daims have been duly attended to and properly adjusted. It follows of comso, 
that where the requisite stipulations had not l>een fulfilled, the Board would report to 
Government, and tlie jiormission granted to an indmdual would, in the event of the failure 
lying with him, be cancelled. 

10. On the whole, therefore, as stated in my former Minute, the immediate purpose of 
Government was merely to enlarge the ojjeration of certain rules already in force, and the 
effect of its determination could only be to jiermit that which is now done covertly to be 
done om»pj[y. 

11. From tlie nature of the forms to be observed, the understood sentiments of the Euro- 
peans most immediately concerned, and the known aversion of natives to any minute scrutiny 
by public officers, it appeared to be certain, that however ultimately Is^neficial, tho measure 
would not come into exhiiisive operation fin* a long time to come ; and the sanction given by 
the Court to the arrangements adopted for tho clearing of Haugor Island, tlieir fiill approval 
of the Resolution of May 1 824, aiul tlie instructions given by them to the Bombay Covem- 
ment, seomed to leave little doubt of its meeting with their coTKHirrence. 

12. This last hope has indeed been diaippoinit'd, but the antlci])ations of Covernment in 
re8))ect to the limited extent to which the Resolution would l)e culled into operation, have 
been more than realized. Six np[»lications only have been Teeeive«l, of which live have bwm 
complied with, tind one rejected in (xmse(pien(« of the applictmt being desirous of obtaining 
a permanent and proprietary interest in the soil. The whole extent of land comprised in 
ihi*ee of the five applications Is 1.5,000 begohvS. 

13. The remarks of tho Honourable Court relative to the p<iculiar circumstance.s of the 
coffee cultivation, are in the main just ; but it is certain that several other articles require 
at least in an t^qual degi-ee the security of an assured tenure and long leases. For the pre- 
paration of coffee no expensive buildings or a])paratiis ai^ required ; the bcriy may, I iriui- 
gine, be dried on mats, and a moderate-sized godown would hold a hirgc cargo. When 
^thered, it may l>e carried to a considerahlu distance without being injured ; no that once 
^irly introduced, the article might probably Ik; prt)duee«I iu B})ot« of laud scattenMi through 
the viUa^ in the vicinity of tlie factory, and left tf> the care and o>vnfer8hip of the nativa 
With indigo and sugar the case is diflerent. For indigo a considerable outlay is necessary 
in the construction of vats and rwiiiisite buildings ; still moni exjien.'iive machinery may in 
all likelihood be required for sugar. The indigo weed will not bear can’iage of many hours 
without injury, to say nothing of the expense of conveying so bulky an article ; tho s.ame 
observation is in its degree applicable to sugar ; and indeed, iu regard to all articles, tobacco, 
silk and cotton, and others to which it is not applicable, it is obvious to remark how e.sBon- 
tially economy and efficiency of 8U])erintcndence (always a heavy item here) must be sacri- 
ficed by the distance of tho places of growth from each otlier or from the residence of the 
superintendent. . 

14. 1 need not stale how little, in estimating the advantage of long leases, we can refer 
solely to the particular ciops intended to be raised, nor need I q^ecify the various improve- 
ments neoesstury alike to every branch of agriculture, which can only bo undertaken by per- 
sons possessing an assured tenure. But in resiieet to indigo 1 must oliscrve, tlmt fiom all 
the ixuormation I liave been able to collect on the subject, I am forced to concluile, tliat 
many if not all of tho evils complained of^ as incident to the extension of cultivation, have 
their origin in the insecurity of the tenure possessed by the pknters ; and I believe it will 
be found that just in proportion as they have been enabled to liold lands (though under the 
disadvantage of doing so in fictitious iiameN), the disorders to which the Honourable Court 
have adveiM have bmn of rare occurrence. To this subject we shall have occasion to advert 
more particularly when the returns that have been called for from the several magistrates 
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in the judicial depadrimeni are complete, and I ahall not now enter fiirtiier on the 
discussion. 

16. On the f^eral question of the i^licy of encoura^ng the introduction of European 
skill and eapittd iu the production of arudes calculated for t£^ home market, 1 have already 
stated my opinion in uiy former Minute ; I need not therefore repdht the aigumente there 
atatedj hut there are cue or two points connected with the discussion to which I am desirous 
here to advert. 

16. The ohjee-tioTiR to the admission of Europeans into the interior of the country were 
originally urged, and justly urged, under* circumstances very different from what now exist*, 
and there can be ixO doubt that their intercourse extensively would have been offensive to 
most of the native.s of r»mk aud influence whom we found in the country on iirst acquiring 
it. Even the natives whom vre employed in the administration of the country required time 
to bucomn accustomed to our habits and mode of acting. 

17. A great change, liowcvor, has now taken place, at least in ibis part of India. Here, 
ox(;ej>tiiig ill rave cases and in tracts likely to be the seat of European speculation, we no 
longer eiiqjloy in the jmbUc service natives of rank and influence derived from preceding 
rulers ; we have long infri'nieddled in all the inimitiie of judicial and revenue management 
affl'cting the persons aud property of our subjects ; the present generation have grown up 
under and ar e accustomed to us ; many indeed of tlio wealthiest and most influential are of 
our own creation, and are sufficiently conversant widi the general habits and ciliaracter of 
Europcians to benefit instead of .suffering by the intercourse. 

18. It would surely lie very illogical to apply to such a state of things aiguments derived 
from the .sti’ucture of society and of government that existed under native rulers, and which 
for a time survived their fall. 

1 Further, I would ohsorve, that of .all places in India, Bengal, iniiependently of its 
liaving been the longest subjected to a regular English government, jvresents the least pos- 
sible ground of apprehonsioti from the settlement of Europeans, whether we look to the 
character of the inhabitants or the natui'e of the country. 

20. Lastly, 1 would remark, that if the authoritie.s in England entertain any alarm lest 
Europeans should be induced in any er)n.slderal)le nnmbc'rs to resort to India, and to settle 
in the interior on the mere speculation of holding land witli a view to the profits of rent, 1 
have no luisiijition in avowing my conviction that such alann is wholly groundless. The 
Europi'an capitalist can, in iny opinion, only find his advimhigi* in India in thej>ro(luction 
of articlCsS for the home market, or in effecting some great improvement, which accomplished, 
lie will rarely find any advantage iu retaining land merely for its rent. Such indeed is the 
value wJiicli I am giviui to understand native.s set ii{*on land, that 1 think it probable tliat 
1 hey ■would be enabled to buy out all European.s bolding ten ure.s in which some great iin- 
liroveineiit had not been made, or which were not held in connection with some valuable 
mercantile concern. 

(signed) If. C. BentUich. 


(49). — MINUTE of Sir C. T. Metcalf dated 13th December 1829. 

(49.) Minute of 1 Conctjii gener.'illj’’ in the Oovemor-genemrs remarks on the recent orders from the 
KirC. T. Mi’tcaUb; Honourablr tlu* (\mrt of Directors, regarding the encouragement offered to Europeans by 
13 December 1829. the (jovermuent for their setUcnicut in lands, witli a view to the. improvement of the pro- 
dnct.s oflndia : and T have only to add the expression of my deep regret at the resolution of 
the Honourable Clourt to ob.strnct tin; c.st!ib]i.sbment of Eurojieans in the pos.scssion of lands 
luwliilly .acquired, ns T thoj’oughly believe that their unrestricted e-stablishment is essential 
to the prosiierity of this country, and neccsswy for the future .security of our Indian 
empire. 

(signed) C\ T. Mddalfe. 


(50.) — MINUTE of If. B. Bayky, Esq., dated 31st December 1829. 

(50.) Minute of 1 that the Honourable Uourt of Directors should have seen reason to disapprove 

Mr. Bayley ; the measure adopted by this GovciTunent in February last, fur permitting Europeans to hold 

31 December 1829. lands on lease for the cultivation of indigo and otlier ariicles. The rules and restrictions 
with which that measure w as accompanied, did not indeed correspond in all respects with 
those proscribed in the former Kesolution of May 1824 : hut I concur with the Govenior- 
genoral in opinion, that more iinpoi'tance lias been attached to the modifications than they 
de.serve, and that the rules M'^hich were retained provided all the securities whidi were 
necessary. 

2. In trutli, the remaining restrictions were abundantly mbarrassing, and involved so 
much previous inquiry, and the adjustment of so many minute interests, that the intended 
indulgcTice of Government would have been called into operation very gradually and less 
frequently ilian was to be desired. 

3. But anxious as 1 am that much greater facilities should he granted with the nbjoot of 
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ttMoongiBg Bi]|<op0ttii British sobjeets to invost thdr oa^iitsl and emplt^ their ideill in im- 
woving 010 jprodfiets of IndU| X still feel that tutder the present state of our laws judicial 
uistitixttoiie» they could not he permitted to occupy ext^ve landed property in the mterior 
of the oouBttTj exeept upon conditions correspond^;; with those which were retained in the 
Besolution of Goremment of Februaiw last « 

Whenever the Briti^ Legislature shall sec fit to declare that all persons, Buropean or 
native* residing in the interior of Our provinces in Indi^ shall be subject to the same rega^ 
lattons and to the same local tribunals, civil and criminsl j and shall, by the delegation of 
sufficient powers for tl^t purpose* finable the British Government in India to m^fy atri 
improve onr judicial institutions to the extent winch may from time to lame be fouhd neces* 
oary; from that moment the- unrestricted admission of European British subjects, and the 
fires permisrion to acquire and hold landed property on' an equal fooring> with, the natives of 
ladlai be conceded, not only without inconvenience, but with the most importabt bene- 
fits to Inm as well as to Great Britain. 

Bven with the limited powers now possessed by our local' tribuxuds to prevent or punirii 
offiences pn the .part of European British subjects, and with the obvious disadvXniiages which 
result from a divided jurisdiction, and from restrictions which go to encourage acts of fraud 
and violence, I am of opinion that the most solid benefits have resulted and continue to 
result from tiio reridence and employment of European British subjects in the interior of 
the country* and that the misohiofs and inconveniences have in practice been of much less 
importance than. has been commonly supposed. The measures sanctioned by Government 
in the Besolution of February last, would have operated gradually, but certainly, to diminish 
those inoonvenienoes, and to extend and augment those benefits. 

Concurring generally in the sentiments which have been expressed by tiie Bight honour- 
able the Governor-general and by Sir Charles Metcalfe, in regard to the great moral and 
political advantages to be anticipated from the extensive employment of British skill and 
capital in India ; I will only say, that this object may, in my judgment, be safely accom- 
plished without injustice or injury to the native inhabitants, and without ozeitiDg dissatis- 
^tion on their part, provided always that the European British resident be subject to the 
same laws «nd amenable to the same tribunals as the native, and that the Supreme 
Government be vested with sufficient powers to modify and improve our laws and judidtal 
jnstitutions to the full extent which circumstances may render desirable. 

(signed) W. B, Baj/ley, 



(51.)— Extract LETTER from the Court of Directors to the Gowernor-general in Council (51.) Letter to 
at Bengal (Buvenue Department), dated the Gth April 1831. Bengal Govem- 

Oceupation of Lands hy Europeans. Para. 1. Wk shall now reply to your letter ® April 

Gh)venimcnt of opinion tliaf the grant of dated Ist January 1830. ’ *' 

long leases would obviate the necessity of 2. We have given to this letter and its 
Europeans renting lands in the names of their accompanying documeutstbat attention whi<^ 
servants, diminish litigation, improve the con- the importance of the subject demands ; but, 
dition of the ryot, enhance tlie value of land, on consideration, we are not disposed to sug- 
eupersedo the system of advances, bring wastes gest any other course than tlmt which we 
under culture, keep down prices, avert the communicated to you in our despatch dated 
evils of foreign competition, and preserve the the 8th July 1K29 ; you will therefore con- 
indigo trade to India. Government anticipate tinue to act implicitly on the instructions 
no evils from the free resort of Europeans to therein oonvcye<L 
Indio, on the following grounds : that their 

being under the eye of Government is a guarantee for their good conduct ; that education is 
progressive ; that European agency alr^y exists to a great extent i that no complaints 
have reached Government of the conduct of European holders ; and because of the superior 
knowledge, and ** the higher morals that distinguish our countr)'mon.” If a free resort to 
India were allowed, Government think there would rather be a deficiency than a redundancy 
of European settlers. On all these grounds. Government urge the Court to relax their 
restrictive orders. 


(52.) — Extract LETTER from the Court of Directora to the Governor-geuctal in Council (52.) Letter to 
at Bmyal (FinancuU Department), dated 2d April 1828. Gov^nment of 

Wb feel great indignation at the facts disclosed in the statement recorded by yonr acting 
aeoretary, of the circumstances attending the failure of a mercantile bouse at Calcutta; 
from which it would appear, « that the houstj was long insolvent, and sold by a judement o 
bond to another firm, which suj^rted it while it was gathering up, > mostly imon credit, kige ^ 

quantities of produce of aU kiniu in the interior ; and just at UC moment when all had been 
collected, or was in transit to the Proridency, judgment was entered on the bond in the 
Suprane Court, and the whole oommunity of the interior saw the goods they had provided, 
ana looked upon as their security, tom from under their eyes, without hope of a fraction of 
thrir value set apart to satisfy their daims. Unfortunately the Mure of this fim, 
ffii^h 4^e hog^ is W no means the only one of the same kind.’' 

Wn m sot surprised timt such transactions had the efiPeot of irritating the native oom- 
mmnty <iit the country against the European diatac^ and mode of traosacting buriness,” 
aiid‘WO titisk that the law ought efihotiudly to provide against these practioes. 
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We hitve it to ^ upon ift 

olSoor^ ITot tM? op1t»k»n upoit th^ pr(!$(it|fc of ^ por&ieiMlbip m biidtll^ 
ft6 AupUoiblo lo Ifi&dUl} it teg (iur btontioti to tbnsldw tbs wlttpiiMy of tppl^ jfiM 
ft logl^tivo OoMotxbont, to rebody »o br M My H« |]|aOti«tNbl« dofoM* MdHo. 

guard the Indian oommunity ogamat^lmNea in weir tttmaiKdiioiiB ivith trheMr 

aHeiOg from impt0|)6r eollu«iony)r ihm the failure of ftmu the poriaM Itt Wbieh wtf hm. 
triuie&iETed theb property to Bngland. 


lahabltanta; 

6 August 182A 


^3 ) Letter to (63.)— KXTRACX from dTudlcial tiotter to dated dih August tdSd. 

B©iS^”lnM- ▼Joleaeo of Indigo platoiort in tfan interior Of the MMUsy 

eoune with ITatire itrongly animwlverted upon in the circular orders issued by Gotemnumt na lid iMi 80 Ai4y 
Inhabitants; 1810 ; and we see with regret that it has not yet bben rbpreated. 

6 An^ 182A 1 1. In some plajbes these persons keep large armed establishtnente fbr eu]tte«M|ite 

Claims fay bree* and ibey or their servants hecoiUe Involved in violent or braer Imiiiti 

(^tlielaw. . \ ; 

12. The odiciaiiim judge loif circuit, Mr. Steer, in his r^prt dfter the dmaesshm mi llM, 
speaking of Dacca Jbalpore, says, ** There is a class of persons Very emmu ifa thMdtofMtt, 
and who ate. emphatically designated laiteals ot' falUdgiMn-mem They have nf Into yMU 
become numerous, their (wnduot extremely violent, and subversive of the pekCe Cf ih8 nmtil'- 
try ; thev lure themselves out on oocanons of affrays $ sets of them are attoehod to ekiiDtiet 
every indigo factory, for the purpose of protecting its property and oultivatinn) but morn Mjtt- 
clally to enforce payment of outstanding balances firom we ryots^ to Secure and hold in sera 
their crops, and not iinfreqiiently to lay hold of and carry m the produce of n^hbooriag 
Cultivators.” This account is oonfinmm by Mr. Mitford, another officiating Jtldgei and by 
Mr. Ahmuty, the chief judge of the Dacca circuit In Mr. Ahmuty^s letter to the mj^trar 
of the Kisamnt Adawlut, dated 7th August 1823, we find the foUolring passra ! ** SSme of 
the indigo planters and their native servants, with a view to enforce their. Mtanoes to the 
ryots for cultivation of the indigo plant, frequently have recourse to the most violent miea* 
surea, without the consent of the landed proprietors, to tidcc forcible possession of tiieir hmds, 
and to seixo and confine the cultivators according tb tlieir option, which generally produce 
affrays, assaults, and homicides in the mofussil, between the indigo planters and tlie zemin- 
dars, talookdars, and ryots. Such cases are constantly brought for investigation before the 
Foujdany court, and ultimately appealed to this court^’ Their misconduct and oppression 
in other mstricts were represented to you fVom llajoshaye, Kuddea and Jessore) and jHilitionB 
against thorn were presented to the rfizamut Adawlut. 

13. In your letter of the 6th Ootolier 1826, you have brought to our notice certain pro> 
oeodings in regard to complaints against Mr. Dunlop, an indigo planter in Jessore, ^ejresult 
of which however you say was not such as to justify your deprivifag Mr. Dunlop of his licence 
to reside in the interior of the country. Wc wc by no means satismed with those prooeedinga 
It is clear that many charges of gross oppression had been made i^inst Mr. Dunlop end his 
servants ; some preferred to the magistrate, and others to the acting cultivator, but tiiat very 
few of tbem bad been fuUv investigaieA In one case five servants of Mr. Dunlop were con- 
victed of attacking a man^s house, wounding him with a bludgeon and spear, and plundevhlg 
him of property to tlie amount of 25 rupees ; and they were sentenced each to imprisomamit, 
with hard labour, for six months. There were several otiier oases, but they were dtsmissed, 
either because the evidence was not believetl, or because they were not fully prosecuted, tn 
regard to one of these, in which the servants of Mr. Dunlop were acquitted on a cbak]M of 
setting fire to a man’s house, forcibly destroying his crop, and sowing the ground with iliwgq, 
the acting magistrate says he was, nevertheless, strongly impressed with the belief that toe 
outrages had actually been committed, and that be entertained not the slightest doubt of tiie 
prosecutor’s crop having been destroyed, and the ground forcibly sowed with indigo. In one 
instance, Mr. Dunlop or his servants appear to have been convicted of an act of itlqgal vio- 
lence, but the cose was not considered of so aggravated a nature as to tender, the obcuaed 
|Mirt.ies liable to punishment ; Mr. Dunlop was merely warned against the exeniSae of violence 
towards the ryots, and tliosc who might have sustained damage from his acts were Mfeited to 
prosecute for the same in the civil court. In transmitting his report, the magisMte adverted 
to a statement by the acting collector, who said it had been represented to him, in a place 
where a considerable number of Mr. Dunlop’s factories were eituatoA that many of Mn &in- 
lop’s outrages were never brought to the notice of .the court, and that the reason assigned was, 
that attempts to seek redress had been met by dsstruction. of jiroperty by fire> sad min nod 
ioBs of character to the families of inany^whiim deterred others firamqiosmg^eniaetVjBs and 
families to similar riska On this statement the acting magistrate remarks aa fiffiows t " lAat 
Mr. Dunlop’s name does m^ito terror into the breasts not only of the pqor tyoto in .his 
vicinity, but even in those of ihr opuldht zemlndota, is ia fact wlueh 1 am auffi^ntiy Mly to 
admiti and that this tenor must liave ks foundation in Mr. Dunlop’s violeace bseaiii n Isgiti- 
mato inference t but I may, be allowed to remark^ that it might be the oouesquevoO of. 
Mr. Dunlop’s past Conduct aS well as of hts prescnh and. that it is for his irfordshipba CoMtoll 
to determine Aether a oitoumstauce of this kind,; or even the character for vkdeaae whidhis 

n rally ascribed to Mr. Dunlop, is «uffi<MMdeffii^ to be leocived ai proof 
uobviouBly of consequence l^te^®)(^tevras any ficnimdatiOhifer 


ttttionsof the K^hig collector, and whraer IfttiMs 
. woe^theproesed^ldnfflmttili^^ 


ler there was imyficMi^ 

rticttliMrjQrarot^^ 

polity eooditctei 'ToNi)yoi|yiieiMM^ 

- . 


ha Anrilfts of mt tiM iOm. mt»AWf. 

» laitttr 4^ tiM of polSoo, datod 10 My 1008> tJkat alihotigU iho inatapom iH 

wMdh fko liad to Oovoromest baVifig ixism oogniamco of aot« of ^ * 

i| 4 ^Q 0 ODiBjnttod hr Brbiid) aubjecta a^oit iiftiim wore not j»uneroua» it could ikot .... . 

ilulioft be leibaMid lihei auob wsta were of Tnfircquent ocounrcuoe. The mere iaot thorefure of 

of flotidng Inwdag been judidatty proved * - ^vr Mr. Dunlop in the JcMore court, without 
a fhil caaumnea that juatloeit^B effeotpaily and cqualk OMpeuaed in caaea whore that oonnewitli Native 
MUeawB wni eonoemeci, would afford no pveeumptiou that he waa not an uiidt pcnon to inhabitautB s 
be dlowed to redde in the interior. But if thooffim atatemonta to wluoh we have referred 6 August 1828. 
eould be at aB sdied on, it waa to be feared that the uativea wore not properly proiocted 
aguiiiat him by the ordinary tribunals of the diatriot 

14. $keve are other oiroumatanoes however reupeoiing the same individual, which in our 
flffthtnatiion are of importaiioe, altliough you have not noticed them in your 'xnnmunication to 
ua. In 1880, ohai^ca against Mr Dunlim and hie servants, for aeiamg, impriaoning, forcibly 
CMiying away, beating, wounding, and plundoring the notivch, wei e aubmittiid to you by the 
magutnitea tn Jeaaore and Dacca Jehiipore, and those outrages liad been complaint of many 
ywpn* the acou^ were in some instances punished, but the chief offenders escMpod, because 
iha tduwges were' not prosecuted. The nmgistmte of Jessorc said of Mr. Dunlop, ** Such is « 

jbU influence that a plaintiff is frequently ^intimidated bv him from pciBeverinff in legal pro- 
eeea^ and it is Ibr tins reason that so many causes have been struck off the fil^ The m^is> 
qf Daeca Jelolpore used similar language. In a report, transmitting a list of Ifi cases 
ajjpdnat Dunlop and his aaristiuits or servan'ts, he said, ** If flirther evidence is neoessarv 
to ettahliah their oontinued exercise of such arbitrary measures and unvaried defiance of ail 
lagid restraint, 1 eould transmit a list of perhaj)s a hundred of such cases, and it is notorioua 
that tile nrighbooring district of Jesaorc has greater cause to deprecate the residence of these 
pevaons wlf^n its jurisdiction. Few of the complaints preferred against these British subjects 
^ive been brought to issue ; a ciruumstonce owing to the little respect the defendants have 
mdneed to tiie orders of the court, and the easy means they possess of evading its processes.” 

It certainly does not appear to us that the report furnished by Mr. Dawes, the octmg n)a^> 
trate of tlesso^, in March 1821, was sufficient to give any reasonable satisfhetion to Goveru- 
snent that Mr. Dunlop was not inipUcatod in any of tiie transaotions referred to. We have 
not thund any further report from that magistrate in regard to a case of great outrage 
ehaiged against one of Mr, Dunlop's principal European superiutendants ; nor can we 
acoottnt for the little attention bestowed on the representation of the acting magistrate of 
Dacca Jehiipore, who applied for the removal of Mr. Dunlop and one of his assistants from 
the district, on the ground of their misoonduot. You directed that officer to irmko a full 
inquiry into such of the cases os were still under investigation, and to submit afterwards to 
Govemment a report on the subject. We cannot however discover that any such rC{K>rt 
was made; and wo find that, on the 28th December 1621, Mr. Dnnlop, who it is to be 
observed had not our permission to be in India, applied for a licence to reside in Dacca 
Jelalpore, lud that on the same day yon granted it, without any referonoc whatever to the 
charges against liini. Wc have ^tbserved with much regret this instance of remissness on 
the part of your Government. Adverting to the character niid conduct of Mi*. Dunlop, and 
to the experienced difficulty of controlling Europeans not in the service, when at a distance 
from the IVesidenoy, you should not have given that indivklmil permission to reside in the 
interior without due caution, and an ample assurance that by granting it yon would not 
endanger the rights of the natives whom you were bound to protect. Wc think the Niza> 
mut Adawhit should have been direct.^ to send for the official proceedings from .lessore 
and Daexsa Jelalpore, and to issue to the magistrate or court of circuit such orders as the 
several cases required. But when it was made known to you by the statement of the acting 
ma^trate of Dacca Jelalpore, that in a great number of instances the most serious charges 

- agirast Mr. Dunlop <uid his assistants remained uninvestiguted only because the accused had 
evaded process, it was incumbent on your Goverument to take notice of so open a disregard 
of the (dffigations of public duty. This was a complete denial of justice to the natives, 
lender a siiamcless pretence i it w*as quite impossible that the parties in question could have 
evaded the process of the magistrate unless from some criminal neglect or connivance of 
tiie public Officers. 

15. Wc desire to know whether Mr. Dunlop has tlic peimission of Government to hold 
' landt in Jesaore. It is distinctly staled by the fteting collector that he has nut such per^ 
mSsrion, y«t that he holds lands to a considerable extent. We conclude that wiien a direct 

- violation of the law is thus brought to the notice of Govemment, it is your practice as it is 
wonv duty to take the necessary steps for its enforcement ; but we are unable to discover 
that tmytiiing was done in regard to the idiove allegation against Mr. Dunlop. 

|6« in youir Besdiutions on the Dacca circuit report fin* the first sessions of 1823, you 
oamaiked that Goveenment must look for the effeotiial stxppreasion of outiiiges sudi as tiiose 
wludh we have noticed, to the vigilance of the magistrates, uid to their stcimy resolution to 
txnrriae nrith firmness and vigour the nowem vested in them. But unless these officers 
ha|»pen to be partiindiuHly able and aeolous, it is in voin to expect that they will dlhclairge 
their duties so vigilantly and resolutely, without a constant supennteudenoe : of the deficiency 
of timtoperintondenne in the {woseiot isatanoe there oodtd'be no doubt, if, as you believe to 
be the case, acts of violence were ffiequentiy committed bytilb indigo planter^ notwithstand- 
ing tiui asagistrates had, under the law, ample means of the natives against them ; 

if, aritii tiuM means st fheir e nmm a nd, any of your public fuactidfititbs are found inadequate 
totitog1MMlvt|n|rfKMWfdtiMlbt4q)lJmtmen^to^rimlddher^^ and 

aitie totooeMitotibotoiSaappQli^^ We must her««a^ljpbti to an oooarion 

* n»siidshf|^aatiig«siiliiitoitoofBiMito J<U^ 
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— of duty, in regard to complaints made to him against an indij^o planter and hia dependents; 

V, instead of instituting an immediate inquiry and preventing^ injustice, he contented himself 

— witli ordering that the petitions should be recorded. For this neglect he was very properly 

Settlement of censured by the judge of circuit, hut neither the Nisamut Adawlut lior the Government 

Europeans in appear to have taken any notice of his proceedings. As the degraded state of the adminis- 

Ittdia. tmtion of justice in Dacca .Tcl^ipore required particular attontion, we think you should 

have enforced the censure by your sanction, and pressed it upon the attention of the 
Nizamut Adawlut ; for it is obvious that if the business of a district is conducted with so 
little regard to the due execution of the laws on the part of the magistrate, there can be no 
general protection of person or property. 

17. An applx ation having been made by Messrs. Palmer & Co. and other prinripal mer- 
cantile houses 'll fJaJcutta, in behalf of the'^indigo planters in Dacca, who were represented 
as aggrieved liy certain orders of the ('ourt of Circuit issued through the magistrate, the 
interference of Government was readily obtained with no longer delay than three days ; the 
Governor-general in (■ouncil directed the Nizamut Adawlut to give such immediate instruc- 
tions to the magistrate as should prevent him from giving effect to those orders, which 
appeared tx> Government to bti equally unauthorized and in judicious. The planters must have 
known that they might have had an explanation or revision of the proceedings of the Court 
of Circuit, merely by jietitioning that court at Dacca ; and when they sought to attain their 
object by the help of powerful patrons at Calcutta, who could procure the direct interference 
of Government in theu* favour, it might have been presumed that they bad some particular 
reason for so doing : we know no cause why the applicants in this case should not Live been 
referred to the regular judicial authorities : the truth was the orders of the Court of Circuit 
■were perfectly projier, although they hmJ been misinterpreted by the magistrate.. The Niza- 
nmt Adawlut, with their reply to the communic'ation from Government, forwarded to you the 
explanations furnished by the Court of Circuit, and copies of two petitions which they had 
recently received containing many serious charges against the indigo planters. It certainly 
does appear to us that the wrong.'* of the natives, as sot forth in these papers, were entitled 
to a degree of attention no less prompt than that which had liccn given to the interests and 
allegations of those whom they cliarged to be their opi)res8or8 ; yet the subject was not 
noticed for six months ; it was then intimated {o the Nizsimut Adawlut that the Govemor- 
genond in C>ouncil was satisfied that the representations eontiiined in one of tlie petitions, 
which was anonymous, w(;re grossly cxaggeraltid : the satisfaction dT Government on the 
acquittal of an indigo ])lanter, in ease <»f an affray mentioned by Mr. Ahinuty, the circuit 
judge, was also expressed, hut no inquiry was made resiMJCtiug the remaining allegations in 
Mr. Ahmiify’s letter, and in the iither petition, which was signed by 63 persons. 

18. On your consultations of 12 .A.pril 1827, we find recorded .an engagement wliich the 
magistrate of Dacca Jelal))orc hail taken from tdl tht*. indigo j)lantcrB in his district, begin- 
ning as follows : “ Whereas* it lias come to the knowledge of this court, that at the time of 
cultivating, sowing, and eating the indigo-plant, the proprietors of indigo factories in this 
district are in the habit of assembling and temj)orariIy entertaining in their service a number 
of men, inhabitants of this and other di.stric‘.ts, armed with clubs, spears, and other weapons, 
by whose aid they take im’ciblo ]M)ssessiou of disputed crops and lands, and cause serious 
affrays in which people are frequently killed or wemnded, and by wliich the jieace of the 
country is seriously di.sturbed ; also, that these armed bands fn*«jnently watch the opportunity 
to commit d<*coities and other hi'inous ofleiices." The jmi'ty to the deed then engages, under 
a penalty of 3,000 rupees, that he will alistaiii from various acts of violence and oppression 
which arc tlierein enumerated, and that he will submit to the laivs. 

19. As the planters were fully aware that the magistrate liad iio power to exact such an 
engagement from them, and as iJicy might either have refused to execute it, or protested 
against it to tlic Government or to the Court of Circuit, the act must he considered as volun- 
tary on their part ; it is therefore with surprise that we have seen such an admission of their 
notorious criminality : but we cannot suffaciently (’.xjiress our concern on observing that a 
magistrate should have acknowledged, with seeming indifference, that the administnation of 
justice in the district under his chaise was in so feeble a state as is implied in this document ; 
that instead of enforcing the laws, he should have had recourse to the device of penalty 
bonds to induce men to obey them ; and that all this should he passed over by the Nizamut 
Adawlut and even by the Cfovcrnmcnt without comment., a.s if it were a matter of course. 

20. Y ou have very properly directed that all cases in which a RriUsli subject residing in 
the interior has liecn guilty of violence, ofiprossion, or injustice towards the natives, in proae- 
cution of indigo or other commercial transactions, sball be brought to your notice, and have 
declared that in every instance of a serious naton* you will recal the licence under which 
the individual may be residing in 'the interior; we are of opinion, however, that every case 
of violent affray attended with aggrav.ating circumstances, in which the servants of an in dig o 
factory have been engaged, whether tht^ European he^ of the establishment has been 
Included in the charge or not, ehonlct Ixi examined bv the circuit judge, and that the super- 
intendant of police should be required to furnish witli his annual report a specific statement 
of those cases. 

21. We desire to be informed whether the snperintendant has ever supplied the reports 
equired of him by your orders of the 9th March 1821. 

putea 

o-Jand 

v..,^ .vuutwuvu lU youT loitcT to the superintcndant of police, dated 10th 

July 1823> lUSSp^pitkpig the violence ^ the European planters, appear to us to be generally 
judicious ; you admit to have been Ibe case, the pkaten were frequenUy in the 

habit 
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of obUgiag Ibe xyots to leceive advanoei, and of adopting iUioit and other inwroper 
meaiu to compel them to oultiTate indigo, it vaa of importance that the most e&ctual 
fnflttwii ^liid nave been used to put a attm to snch unwarrantable proceedings. We are of 
opinton that the diacretionaiT power of wyemment in granting licences to Europeans to 
re^e in the interior, and aim the power vested in them^ by the provisions of section 3, 
Begulation XXXVIll. of 1793, have not been exercised with that caution which the gcneml 
conduct of the Europ^s demanded, and that the proceedhigs of the magistrates have not 
been roperintended with the necessary vi^lance and severity. 

23. We direct that, immediately on ihe receipt of this letter, you prepare for our in- 
formation a special report of the British subjects and other Europeans residing ot holding 
lands or factories for me cultivation or manufacture of indigo in the several districts under 
your presidency ; we desire to know the names and descriptions of those p arsons, and the 
nature and extent of their establishment, as far as it may be in your powm to aacei^n the 
same ; you will state whether they have permisrion to hold lands, or to reside in the interior ; 
and you will furnish ns with a list and summary of all cases recorded in the civil and criminal 
courts, since 1810, in which they, or thrir prinripal or armed servants, have been concerned 
as plaintiffs or defendants, in regard to disputes connected with their indigo business. 
Finally, we desire to be distinctly told, whether, in the opinion of your Government, or of 
the judicial authorities generally, it is necessaiw, for the effectual subjection of the indigo 
planters and their servants to the control of law, that any further legislative provisions 
should be made in addition to those which alnsady exist. 


(54.) — ^EXTRACT Bengal Judicial Consultations, 24th March 1829. 

No. 1. Rejid a Letter from the Honourable the Court of Directors in the Judicial 
Department, dated the 6th August 1828. 



The Vice President in Council desires that an 
extract from paragraph 23 of the Honourable 
Court’s letter be sent to the magistrates and 
joint magistrates throughout the provinces, direct- 
ing them to furnish the information required, ac- 
cording to the form given in the margin. 


(55.) — Extract LETTER from the Governor-general in Council at Bengal (Judicial 
Department), dated 8tli ^ptember 1829. 

Letter from Court, 6 August 1828, paras. Para. 5. We are concerned to observe that 
10 to 23.-*-Violent affrays originating in the your Honourable Court saw reason to be 
misconduct of European indigo plauten or dissatisfied with the proceedings of Govem- 
their servants. ment in the inetances noticed in these ])nra* 

^pbs, particularly in respect to certain 
oomplaints preferred against Mr. Dunlop and h» servants, for acts of violence committed ii 
the districts of Jessore and Dacca Jelalpore, during the year 1820. 
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(63 ) Letter to 
Government of 
Bengal, on Inter- 
course with Native 
Inhabitants ; 

6 August 1828. 


(64.) Bengal Judi- 
cial Consultations, 
on Intercourse 
with Native 
Inhabitants ; 

24 March 1829. 


(55.) Letter from 
Government of 
Bengal, on Inter- 
course with Native 
Inhabitants ; 

8 September 1829. 


6. Adverting 




t. Advvn^g to m xomorki ot yom nonotuMt^o uourt m W sni^itt 

of a iicenoe Wixig bten gnuitod to Mr. puslop to reside in tb« dimcti of Do^ 
Botwirhstopdiog the oo&yporeble reports of ]4 b ckareoter «yid oonditOti ^ it pMpev to 
cKplain that the proeecdiugs noticed in the genend letter to yo\ r Honoorablo Oonri^ dated 
the 5th October 1826, appear to have home referenoe to the oondnet of Mr. Alen Cempbell 
Danlin), wheieoB the licence granted on the 28th pf Deoepiher 1821 waa giantad to lUlother 
iudiviuual mimed Alan Colqulioun Dunlop* ^ 

7. Mr, Dunlop, whose louioval the maffistrate of Dacca Jelalpore reconmiended in his 
letter of 18th .July 1820, is represented in that letter oh residing at that time in the district, 
under licence ; iiud from the proceedings uf the annexed date^ it appears that he (Mr. Alan 
Canipbcll Dunlop) obtained leave to reside in that district on the 26th Mtanh 1819. 
Mr. Dunlop is reported to have returned to Durope in the year 1626, 

8. We are sorry to find that the report C4ill(!4 for &om the ifOting ma^Strate of Da^ 
Jelalpore (Mr. T. D. Gordon) on the 1st Dccembotr 1820, docs not appear to have l>e§n 
ftjrnished 

9. In pursuance of the opinion expressed by your llonourab)o Court, we have directed 
the NiKamnt Adawlut. to instruct the several magistrates and jqint magistrates to submit to 
the coiiimissioners of circuit, for their examination, every case of violent affray, attended 
with aggravating circumstances, in wluch the servants of an indigo factory may hereato ho 
engiiged, whether the European at the head, of the establishment shall have been included 
in tlu; charge or not, and each of the commissioners has been desired to furnish a specific 
statement of such cases. 

10. We beg leave to refer your Tlonoiirablc Court to the documents noted in the 
raaigiii, fonvurded as separate ntimbci^ in tlio packet, for the information required in this 
parngnipb. 

1 1. The provisions of llcgiilation VI. 182.S, and the state of the law affecting engagements 
for the ciiillvatlon of indigo, have been lately under our considcratiou ; mid a reference has 
been made to the Sudder Dewanny and Nizaniui Adawlut on the subject, the result of 
which will he rej)ortcd hereafter to your Honourable Clourt. 

12. Ln the meantime the raagistratc.s and joint magistrates throughout Uie provinces have 
liecn called upon to furuislu in a proscribed form, the details iiccteshury to enable us to pre- 
pare the special report required by your Ilouourablc Court In this paragraph. 


(56.) — LfiTTlCTi in tlic Judicial Department, from the Cjovernor-generol in Council 
of Bvnyaly to the Court of Directors, dated Ist of J unc 1830. 


To the Honourable* the Court of Directors for Affairs of’ the Honourable the United 
Company of Merchants of Euglaud tnwling h> the East Indies. 

Honourable Sirs, 

W. P. J*ani. 1. OuK last doapateh in this <lepartmenl was dated the 18th ultimo. 

2. Jn till' 12th paragraph of our letter of the 8th September 1829, we informed ypur 
Honourable Court that the niagistnites and joint magistrates throughout the provmecs 
luid been called upon to furniJi, in a prc'>cribed fonn, the details necessary to en|ib)e us to 
pri'parc the special report of British subjects and other I'iuropeans residing in tlm interipr, 
or holding huids or factories for the culrivatiou or manufacture of indigo, required in the 
2.‘>il paragraph of your Jionoumble Court’s letter, dated the Cth August 1828. 

Criminal Consul- 3. Tlie mformatioii was called for on the date noted In the margin ; but up to the month 
tations, 24th March of December the returns had been only partially rendered; and in pursuance of the 
1829, No. 48. Governor gi-neral’s Miuute recorded ou llie 16th of that month, further information v^as 
ealleil lor from the local officers, luid tlicy, as well as the coimnissioncrs of circuit and 
lh<^ JMizaniiit Adawlut, were required to state their upiuion, whether it is necessary, for the 
effectual subjection of the indigo planters and ihcir servants to the control of law, that any 
further legislative provisions should be made in addition to those which already exist. 

4. The returns rcceiviid couformahly to tlic foregoing orders arc entered separately ; the 
first series, from No. 1 to No. 98, in reply to the orders of the 24th of March; the second, 
from No. 108 to No. 262, in reply to those uf the 29th pecember. 

Appx. No. 60. 5. The whole are ;eeordcd ou our proceedings of this date, and are herewith submitted 

as scgiu'ute numbers in the packet, together with an Abstract Kegistrar, prepared in the 
secretary’s office, with reference to the last series of returns received from the magistrates 
and commissioners of the several divisions. 

6. It will afford satisfaction to your Honourable Court to learn from those dooumepts, 
that the local officers generally eutertidn a very favourable opinion of tiie character of the 
Kuro})t!ai) phintciu They arc represented as Und in their treatment of the natives around 
them ; and with few exceptions, the local officers do not coneid 49 r Qiwntmonts 

nccessmy for their subjection to the control of law. 


(56.) D'tter fi'oui 
GuvermiK'iit of 
Bi'iigul, oil Intcr- 
I'ouMo with Native 
Jnliii hitiint!) ; 

1 Juno 1850. 


yX. 

Settie^ent of 
Europeans in 



Oir # tm wistiMU tmpkvt: »3 

■ii Coitrti of lA'lAoiilt Adttwlat olieem, ^iiie toMMures calculatod Ia the 
of the court to sooiire the proposed ol^cti Ircmld he e^her to onhanro the po\rers 
c(s%iT«d 00 jjMaoei of tih^ peace hr eeotfoh IO$i of the <(Sd Oeo 3) 0 . 165, or to nudco 
itlawfiil for the DOvOntmeiDi to eppoint oOmMisaioners fo;r the trial of Brlt^nh Huhject<) 
ohsrgcd with fi<om time to time es oocesionj maf arise for such pioccedings The 

eoo^ aie« however^ W no maaus prepared to advocate the eoKpedtrac^ or oeccfl-.ity of either 
of those tneasuresi 1%e instaaoea wnioh have Ix^eoi brought to the notioo of thie court, in 
whi^ British sttbjjMts have been persOnaSly impEcatod in eases of ei&ay of a serious imt\ire, 
have beett rare* For the suppression of muMur ofTences of this description, the maaistrate, 
ia his capacity of justioe of the peace, is already amod with sufSrient powon, while the 
estabEritment of any anomiilouB jurisdiction, authoriaod to inflict heavy penalties, without 
the intervention of trial by jury, would obviously he regarded with extreme jealousy, and 
be atteadod with many inconvenieaoes.*’ 

8. Mr. Boss is of cpinion, that British snbjects residing out of Calcutta should be ren> 
dered amenable to the criminal laws of the country enacted by the (io\cmment, in common 
with th<‘ natives. He thmka, tliat in the verj few instnaoes that would occ ur of Eurupcaoh 
bei^ brought to trial, a jury, composed half of natives and half of Euiopeaus oi desccndaiits 
ttf Europetttts, might even now be assembled, and that, were Europtans ftccly j^errnittid 
to settle in the country, any difficulty in assembling .i jnrv so (‘oni]M>sfd that might at 
Erst be experienced, would soon ceas^* to exist. The subpit has «ng<i;(d om him ions 
attention, and we hope to be able to submit., in a very short time, the result of our 
dolibemtions, in concurrence with tbo judges of the Supreme Court, upon this very 
important question. 

Wc have the honour to be, honom*ah]e Sirs, 

Your most faithful bumble servants, 

(signed) ir. Bentinch. 

W. B. Baytnf. 

Fort William, 1st June 1830. C, T.Mctcotfe. 


(57.) — Extract of a LETTER in the Judicial Department, from the rrovernor-general iu 
Council at /fcwi/tr/, to the (^lurt. of Dircctorn, ilatcd 9th JCovciuIk!!’ 1830. 

Pnra. 8. A memorial from the Indigo Planters of Jessore, and a rc|U’csnitati(tn from the 
house of Messrs. Alexander St Co. of (^deufta, are recorded on the annexed date*' ; theso 
dnouincnts have reference to the liegiilatioiis in force relative to the cultivation of indigo, 
and the coiitnicts lielween planter and ryot, which an’ represented by the ahr»vc-nu‘ntioned 
jiartics as not nflbrdiiig a just or sufiieiont protection to individuuJ.s engaged in the culture 
of indigo, and praying therefore for some legislative intcrfercncie on their behalf. 

9. licgiilation VI. 1823, was enacted w'illi a view to support the indigt) planters in tludr 
just interests in contracts with the eultivutors who hail received advances: adverting, how- 
ever, to certain points noticed in the uhove documents, it appeared to us that some further 
provisionK might be necessary to aeeomplisU what was intciuW by the enactment, of 1823. 
We therefore transmitted the wliole of the pn]icrs to tlie Nizamnt Adawlnl, and directed 
the court to take the existing law relative to the transactions hetween iiuligo planters and 
ryots cultiv.itiiig under engagements, into their eonsiderntion, and to report their scntiiiienf.s 
on the propositions submitted in tins ajiplicatioii, and generally, on the best' means of 
iffonEng protection and security to the parties coiicenied. 

10. Several other documents recorded on the same date, having rcfi^rcnce to the question, 
were likewise forwarded to the Nlxamut Aduwlut 

11. On the proceedings above referred to are likewise roex»rded several reports respecting 
the disturbed stale of the district of Dacca Jeljil[K>rc, originating in indigo transactions 
between rival factories. 

12. The registrar of the Court of Nizaraut A daw bit submitted the several Minutes of 
the ^dges of the Budder Devranny Adawlnt, with the draft of a Regulation prepared by 
Mr. Ross, in the provisions of which the court eoneiirred generally, though on the point «>f 
Europeans becoming landed profnietora the court declined giving any opinion. To the.«e 
Minutes we beg to refer your Honourable Court, as well as to tlui several doeuments 
oonnected with our proceedings of the date already sja*eified. for the grounds on which we 
considered it advisable, after mature deliberation, to amend the provisions of Kt‘gulMli<»n I' J. 
1823, and provide more etfcotnally for enforcing the ex<*c.iition of eontraets relaiing 
to the eultivation and delivery of indigo plant, in pursuanne of which purjiose wo passed 
Regulation V. of 1830, the usual number of copies of which were transiiiittcd to your 
Honourable Court. 
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(66 ) Letter from 
Govi^ment of 
Bengid, oil Ti\tet« 
couise with hutive 
Inhabitants, 

1 June 1830. 


(57.) Lei lev from 
(Locrniiient of 
on Intcr- 

coar.^ewilh Native 

Inh'ihilants ; 

9 Nto'L'inher IS.'JO. 
* Criminal Cousiil- 
talions, 9th ,1mie 
1830, Nos. 1 to 32. 


(445.) 
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V. 

(58.) Letter from 
Nizamut Adawlut 
to Governnieat of 
Bengal, on inter- 
course with Native 
Inhabitants ; 

3 April 1830. 


(58«)— LETTER ton tlie Registrar to tlie ITinmut Adawlat» to the Seeretny to 
Goranunest, dated Sd April 1830. 

Sir, 

1 AH desired by the Court of Nizamut Adawlut to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letters, dated the 29th of December and 23d ultimo, with the eitxaot eocloaed in the former 
from a letter from the Honourable the Court of Directors, under date the 6ih of August 
1828, requesting the courts opinion as to whether any further legislative provisions should 
be mode, iu addition to those idready existing, for the effectual subjection of indigo planters 
and their servants to the control of the law. 


2. In reply, I am directed to observe, that tbe only measures calculated, in the judgment 
of the court, to secure the proposed object, would be, tither to enhance tbe power conferred 
on the justices of the peace by section 105, Act 53 Geo. 3, c. 155, br to make it lawful for 
tlio Government to appoint commissioners for the trial of British subjects charged with 
affrays, from time to time as occasiona may arise for such proceedings. 


3. The court arc, however, by no means prepared to advocate the expediency or neces- 
sity of either of these measures. The instances which have been brought to the notice of 
this court, in which British subjects have been personally implicated in coses of affray of a 
serious nature, have been rare. For the suppression of minor offences of this description 
the magistrate, in his capacity of justice of the peace, is already armed with sufficient 
powers while the establishment of any anomalous jurisdiction, authorized to inflict heavy 
penalties without the Intervention of trial by ju^, would obviously be regarded with extreme 
jealousy, and be attended with many inconveniences. 

4. Mr. Ross directs me to submit, for the consideration of his Lordship in Counoll, the 
accompanying copy of a Minute, which he has deemed it necessary to record on the present 
occasion. 

1 am, &C. 

Fort William, 3d April 1830. (signed) W. //. Macnaghten, Registrar. 


(59.)~MINUTE by Mr. Ross. 

(.*;«).) Mr.Rois’s In the remark contained in the 3d paragraph of this reply to the Judicial Secretary’s 
Minute on Inter- letter, viz. “ that British subjects are rarely charged with tlie couunission of serious affrays,” 
cour«e with Native 1 entirely concur; and it should be added, that they arc even more rarely charged with the 
Inhabitants ; commission of offences of any other kind. 1 am of opinion, however, that British subjects, 
1 April 1S30. residing out of Calcutta, should be rendered amenable to the criminHl laws of the country 
enacted by the Government, in common with the natives. The tribunals appointed to 
administer those laws, if competent to administer them justly to the natives, and to 
Europeans not British subjects, must surely be coztsidered competent to administer them 
also to British subjects. 

British subjects, choosing to reside within the jurisdiction of the country tribunals, could 
not object to being rendered amenable to them, on any other ground than that of their 
defective constitution or character; but that is an objection which might be urged against 
them with more reason by the natives, who cannot withdraw from their jurisdiction ; and 
it is one which, if well founded, may be and ought to be removed. 

A British subject, brought to trial for a serious offence before a court of circuit, might 
have the option of being tried by a jury; and indeed the same option might be allowed to 
natives, in coses in which a trial by jury might be deemed necessary to ensure the attain- 
ment of justice. 

In the veiy few instances tint would occur of Europeans being brought to triid, a jury, 
composed haff of natives and half of Europeans or descendants of EnropeanB, might even 
DOW be assembled ; and were Europeans freely permitted to settle in the country, any 
difficulty in asaembling a jury so compoaed, that might at first be experienced, woula soon 
cease to exist 

Fort William, Ist April 1830. 


(signed) A. Rots. 
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The following Stateuukt is prosontcd by tho Secretary : 

(60.) —STATEMENT of Eubofean IAoioo Plantbbs in tbo several Districts of th(j Western 
and Lower Provinces ; the number of Factories, and the extent of the Cultivation ; tho number 
of Civil and Criminal Cases decided for and against them and their Servants, during the last 
Five Years ; with Abstracts of tho Opinions rtKSorded by the Magistrates and Cominis.sioners 
of Circuit, regarding the necessity of further Legislative Provisions for tho etfoctual subjection 
of the Indigo Planters and their Servants to the control of Law. 


GENERAL 

APPENDIX. 


(60.1 Statcniienl 
respecting tho 
Indigo Planters. 


NUMBER OF 
CIVIL CAUSES. 


NTrMIJER OF 
CLiA'tNAL CAUSES. 


fl 'ill 


1. Seharunpore 
MozufToraugger- 

Mccrut 

Bolnndshuhur - 


For nnd 
Agaiosit. 

1 6,250 2 

2 29, SOS 26 • 


Remakks .There arc no indigo planters in Seharunpore and Mozuffernugger. 

The magistrate of Meerut is not of opinion that any new provisions arc necessary for 
tho control of planters and their servant-s. Unrustrietud permission to Europeans to 
purchase lands, and to resort to tho Upper Provinces desirable; the advantages are 
great and certain, and should not be foregone on account of an evil comparatively 
small and rcinediablo. The rule prohibiting thecivil courts from trying suits in which 
both parties are Europeans should be ntseinded. The acting joint magistrate at 
Dolundshuhur ha.s reason to lielieve that the transactions of tho planters are conducted 
on fair and liberal principles. No new rules necessary ; trespass of cattle the chief 
cause of dispute hotwoen planters and the pcojde. 

Tho (Commissioner, when superintemdent of police, never hod occasion to bring the 
conduct of tho planters to the notice of Government. The courts have sufficient power 
to control them and their servants Thu rule which prohibits the cognizance of suits 
between Europeans should be amended. 


AUyghur - 


Remarks The Statement for Agra is imperfect, in comsequence of the absence 
of tho planters. The acting magistrate does not consider any further legislatlvo pro- 
visions to bo n'qiiired ; the planters, finding or fancying summary redress hoiadess by 
complaints to the courts, often take the law into their own hands ; the character of 
the planter.*> very g(M>d. 'J'he rcturti from Allyghur has iM)t been received ; the acting 
commissioner oxpres.scs himself to the same cflect. 


3. Furruekabad - 


Mynporeo 




For and 



1 



Against 



j 

- - 10 5 

32,300 

KKi 

• 

• 

12 1 1 



For and 



For and 



Against. 



Against 

3 3 - - 

13,000 

12 

1 

* ** 


^ ; " 


1 






been in charge of the district, has had every reason to be satisfied with the conduct of 
the planters ; further provisions unnecessary. 

Although no European jilanters reside in ike Mynporeo district, there are st'veral 
fiictoric's nituated in it. The transactions of tho proprietors with tho natives arc fre- 
quently brought before the judge and mngi.strate, nnd from tho knowledge of their 
clmrncter.s t.o obtained, he is disposed to think favourably of them. 

In the joint magistrate’s division of Etnwali there, are no Eurojatan planters. The 
Commissioner i-s of opinion That a law in analogy to the Hindoo Jaws, of the general 
rusporisihility of the hous(> and partnort.hi]i, should render tJic iniHgo factory responsi- 
ble for ac.ts nnd transactions dircf'tlj’or indirectly »*onncc.tcd with it.” Indigo fuelorics 
going to ruin fnmi the failure *»f firms. Not apprised t»f any great improvement in 
cultivation in inantifactures, arts, and sciences by the ])lanters. Uji the general scale, 
is inclined to believe that the uharaetcr of indigo planters is not high. 

q q (continued) 
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I 


I 

I 


i 


6 




& 


THJjmm OF JtUMBBtl 07 

CIVIL CAUSJES. CBIMINAL CAUSES. 





4 . 


Moradabad 


3 


I 


litgafu. 

13.840 


For and 
Against. 
50 


For and 
Against 
6' 


Nugeena - 


5. 


IlKiuAitKi^ : — The magifltrato of Merailnhad does not conceive any fuHher provisions 
rejjuMite to control the Kuropcaii indigo planters and their servants. The nun>ber in 
the district is small, and there is ct»nsc<jiicnlly little or no coin])etition ; they oro 
highly rch]>eciahle and well condnc1<‘d in their transiietiuns with the natives. 

In the iiortlK-rn ili\i.sion of the di'^lrict, (Nugeena) there are no planters. 

Thet'ommihsiofier formed hi.s opinion on what ho know of the planters in the district 
of Alivgliiir, w herti there were altogether 36 factories, and wheiv he held the (»fliec of 
judge an«l inagi.strate fur six years, lie eonsiders the laws, as they at }>rc‘sent stand, 
s^iidieieiit for the control of the planters and their scrvani.s ; should be tloing injustice 
t<t a highly respectnlde and indu.slrious class of men if he did not lake this opjtoi’ruiiity 
of publicly recording lii.«i opinion of the uniform good conduct, of the honourable and 
upright dearuigs., of the, kind and eoneilintory treaiiuent of the natives, on llic ]iart of 
the, indigo planters with whom lie has bitlierto eume in eoutaet. Instances dl’miieon- 
duct of very rare oeciirreiieo ; that the country at large d<‘rives great iHMiefit tWmi 
the resiih'nce of rospcetablc Kurojveans in the interior is proved beyond ilonbi. by tlie 
cagerno'ss with which the largo ztnnindars apply lc» the fdanters to build faetorics on 
their estates. lias found the Iowmt elas.ses of the natives bett(T clothed, riclnu*, a)>d 
more iinlustrions in the neighbonrlioud of the faetories than tlioM* at a di.stanee from 
them ; cannot bring to lii.s recollection a viugh* instance of a native having *.iiiren‘d 
cruelty or oppression from an indigo plfmU'r. 


! 




For ami 



1 

Fi>i' and ' 


1 




AganiM. 



Apnnist.' 


Banrilly - - | - 

6 

4 

10,2!>5 

8 



2 i - 

1 


Sliajehanporo - ~ 

- 

- 

- 

1 - 

- 

1 



I’illibhect- - | - 

- 

- 



1 

i i 

! ' j - 

i 1 ! 

- 


BcMAUiis. The acting Im^^i^t^atc of llarcilly considers the statute-law sufficient. 
The planters are very wndl-ladiaved, intelligent men, and anxious cn avoid any eiiuso 
of eomplaint or dispute*. 

nierc art! no ICuropcan planters in the other division. The (^lmmission('r has 
always found t he exLstiiig powers conf'Tred by Act of Varliaineut h.r ennirolling 
Pmropean indigo planters .sutfieient ; but if the ]M)vver i»f removal was withdrawn, it 
vvouhl be noee.>'r.ary to rouder them generally amenable m our I'ourts. The clmraeler 
(*f the planlcr.s be has mot with of late years has gc-nerally been respeetable. 


North Uundlecundl 
Cavvnpore 
Belali 


12 


32,850 


3S5 


32 


43 


REXtARKS There ore no indigo planters in North Bundlecund, nor in the division 
ofBi-lah. Tho niagistralc of Cawnpore, is not- aware of tlie necessity of any new 
legislative enactment fin* live control of the planters and their servants, and liis 
opinion of tin m gencraJJy is decidpfUy favourable. 

The (^mmdssioiuT is disposed to bear favourable testimony to the general conduct 
of the ]»laiiter.s. They prolmbly iningiiir,, lie olisvcrves, “that in taking n larni of a 
zemindar, tin y have ii right to compel the culliv'ators of every dc.seriptio« to sow 
indigo seed, concluding the record proprietor ol' tho eslalo to be the absolute owner 
thereof, nml that thi-y have succeeded to his right. Those who refuse to sow indigo 
seed arc deprived of their fields, which have, been cultivated by their families for 
generations, yiieh jiracliccs, however, are, not. allowed to puss unnoticed by the local 
authorities ; and he con.siders tho laws sufficient to restrain them.” 
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DISTBICTS. 

[ 

|. 

|1 

1 

1 

1 

•s 

1 

sa 

1 

1 

i KUUBBROF 

cnrjx. CAusKa 

inJMBEB OS' 
CRUtmALOAUISBS. 


1 

1 

Otherwise disposed 
or depending. 

P 

■*1!. 

il 

j 

1 

!t 






Segabt. 







r 

SouthBundlocund 


3 

- - 

- 

1 

i 2 

- 

- 

- 

- 


FuttehpoTo 

2 

4 

3 

6tt,000 

5ft 

1 

• - 

13 

9 

- 


Allahabad 

■ - 

29 

5 

23,217 

4 

14 

- - 

G 

2 

- 


Remarks : — Tliorc am no Kumpoaiis aotnally ro-^idinp in Soiiili Bumllocund. Tlio 
a(;tiiiv ma^i'ihtratc of Futtolipore d<x*s not cor.si Ut any fi.rihfr h-f'iybiiivo pi-o\ isioin* 
to Ih‘ iic«*'«‘»jiry ; 1ms an oxtvUi'iit optuiftn of flu' behaviour of tlie imb^jo tactors in 
liis dislrict in mgard to tlimr treatment of the uativen around them; (onsiders the 
presence of indigo factories to be an ad^-antage to tiie district. 


’nn; acting magistrate of Allahabad expresMj'i similar senliineiits. 

TIm* Commissi<»iuir is not of o]«nion tliat any new laws arc required for the control 
of the planters and ilicir stirvants. 


Botiare.s - 


15 

9 

! 

'For and 
j A gainst. 

1G,297 j G8 

. . 


For and 
Against. 
ft3 


Mirzjqjoro 

r, 

25 

9 1 

'Fur and 
|.\gjmst 

1 19,S(K) . 17 1 

1 

1 

I'or unit 
A^’ainst 
oo 


Juan] lore - - | 

1 

(J 

50 


42,522 j 34 

1 1 

i 

- - 1 

j 

i ^ 

54 

- 


11km MiKs: — Tbenmiri'>trn<e of Iloiuires does not think any addiiional penal enact - 
nienls ealled for, but iliai it would bo desirable to cause all fdanters or individuals in 
charge id' factories to register the names of their eliief native ngeni.s, jetnadtirs and 
chupras-sH'' in their employ, in twder that the magistrate, might be »ible, when neees- 
flHiy, to rail on some aekumvledged and avowed st-rvants belonging to ilie factory, in 
cane of cooipluints. Siiggj'^ts tliat indigo crops should Ixj liable l.o attnehme])! in the 
event of the muJgoozar, or jtersun lialde to govenunoiit or tti a eivil court for the 
amount (»f tiie iweiiiie, instituting a suit for Ute rent or balance due for the. eurrent 
year. Has no ri'anoii to believe that tlie tran''ae,tions of planters sire not fair and 
creditable towards all parties ; d<M*s not believe that any iiu mi ‘rival increase of Kuro- 
pesin resiileiits ocenpieil in agricnltnral pnrMiit" would Im; henelicial to the natives in 
hi^ neighboiirlioiid ; the ]»rift* of lalsour operate-^ against the introduction of machinery, 
and the Kni*o))eun eiipitsili'it would And diilieiilty in procuring a remunerating Jiud 
safe return, should hu lx* dispostid to embark in speculation. 

Tlie. insigistrutc of MirKiiporo will submit the return hereafter. 

Reports thjit the indigo planters in his district ctinduct themselves with propriety, 
there are but. few complaints against them ; lias not board that tlieir rreatment of the 
natives is in any way oppressive. No further legislative enactments rerpiired for ihe 
contnil of the planf.ers ; would suggi'st the expediency of their being allowed to Jiold 
lands in tlieir own name ; Ihe rules lately enacted to that effect are of no avail, they 
ari* encumbered with sucli restrictions as to render them nugatory. 

The magistrate of Jiianporn docs not think any further provisions arc required ; 
the phiui(‘i‘s in his district are res}K*cted and trusted by the natives, and are just imd 
equitable to wju-ds them ; they are of the givatest possible benefit to tlu: district, 
giving emyloyinent to thousand>> ; if the c.'ipital put in eirenlalion by them were 
withdraw^n, crimes would greatly incrcasi'. In iJio opinion of i,ho Commissioner, no 
further legislative provisions aro noeussary ; Is not able to .speak to the character of 
the planters. 


q q 2 
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1 

1 

1 

[ 

1 

1 

NUMBER OF 
CIVIL CAUSES. 

NUMBER OF 
CRIMINAL CAUSES 

V. 

Settleoeat^f 

an 

M 

M 

P 

*8 

1 

} 

If 

If 

‘,h 

I'l 

1 

j 

h 







1 






9 

Goruckpore 

“ - 

9 

3 

9,200 

— 




•* 



Azingbar - 

2 

22 

5 

12,900 

21 

5 

. . 

50 

6 












For and 













AgaiosL 




Ghazeeporo 

8 

35 

6 

21,645 1 
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15 

■ • 

59 

•• 

•• 


Hema&ks : — llio ina{;istrBto of Goruckpore observes^ tliat the cliaractur of the 
planters is shown by there not having been any complaints against them. 

The joint magistrate of Azliughur does not think any additional legal provisions 
necessary ; is inclined to view the conduct and character of the planters in a favour* 
able light. 

The magistrate of Ghazeoporc cxpre.sscs hiraself to the same eflbct. 

The Commissioner .says, fourteen years* experience in Ghazeepore and Goriick* 
pore, 1 have never had reason to consider the British indigo planters in any other 
light than as a great benefit to the people, in expending much capital among them, 
raising the value of land and labour, and accommodating them in their necessities on 
much thorc liberal terms than (hey could obtain from any other quarter.’* Advocates 
a jierraission to Eurojmans to liohl lands openly ; does not eonsider any further legal 
provisions to be required for the control of Uut planters and their servants. 


Sarun 

13 

19 

12 

34,843 

OO 

- - 

* - 

118 






For luid 



For and 






Afiainst. 



Against 

Shahabad - 

1 

13 

8 

14,910 

21 

• • 

“ - 

20 

Tirhoot • 

5 

48 

43 

121,900 

- • 

- • 

> - 

302 


7 
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Remabxs The magistrate of Samn ha.s found tho laws in force fully siifilcient 
for controlling the indigo planters and their servants, in the very few ciiM'sthat hnvu 
come before him in tee lost lour years. Tho character of the foriuei' stand.-* very high 
in general estimation for liberal and kind treatment of tho natives, and for their 
peaceable and neighbourly conduct towards one another. They prefer adjusting 
their disputes privately to bringing teem into court 

The magistrate of Shahabad also thinks any further legal provisions unnecessary. 
The planters aro alway.s ready to abide by the awards of the court, and most obe- 
dient to the constituted authorities. 


The acting magistrate of Tirlioot states, teat the existing provisions for the sub- 
jection of tec European indigo planters arc quite snfiicient, and their native servants 
aro under tee same control as any other natives. The character of the planters is 
in favourable estimation with tec natives in gimcral, and tecir conduct fair and con- 
siderate ; attributes the origin of most of tho disputes teat occur to tho native 
servants. The acting magistrate exj>iains tho nature of the transactions between 
teo indigo planters and natives in this district, and concludes by suggesting some 
provisions which ho has reason to know would be acceptable to both parties. 


Regulation VI. of 1823 (extended to Tirbuot by Regulation V. 1824) is insuf- 
ficient, and never acted pi^on. 

Proposes that a malik or ryot wilfully failing in his contract should be punished 
for a misdemeanor, as in Regulation VII. 1819, and the planter punishable by fine 
for rnal-treatmunt or non-payment of rent. Eighteen lacs of ruppes expended an- 
nually in this disti'ict, chiefly in tbo rent of land and wages of labour ; and it cannot 
bo doubled teat tee introduction of so much capital by Europeans is of considerable 
benefit both to tho people and the Govenimont Thinks it advisable teat Europeans 
should bo allowed to hold lands. 
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Patna 

- ■ 

1 

1 

1,000 

r 

- - 


9 


- 


Bchar • 

• - 

6 

4 

8,100 

12 

1 ^ 


7 

- 

- 


Ramghur • 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 
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REMAiucfl : — Tlie Commissioner has been only a few days in charge of tho oflScc. 

The district of Patna is stated not to be an indigo district, and no information is 
afforded. 

The acting magistrate of Uchar is not aware that any further legislative eiiactn)ents 
arc necessary for controlling tho planters and their servants ; has had little experi- 
ence in the district ; complaints against them very rare. 

The native gentlemen whom he ha.s consulted ** expri'ss themselves without reserve, 
that to the best of their belief they know nothing to tin* prejudice or disparagement 
of the indigo planters ostablished in this district* and that in their general dealings 
with and treatment of the nativn^s around them, no part, of their condttet has been 
found reprehensible ; but on the contrary they tliink well of them as honourable and 
upright men, and believe them to be well sjmken of by tho majority of the people 
M'ith wh«jm they are in any way concenied.’* 

Is favourable to tho ftilmission of KtiroxM'ans into the interior, and to their being 
allow<<d to hold lands. 

Thc're tire no European plant^LTs in Itamgliur. 

The Commissioner observes that there are few planters in tho division, and that 
no new laws appear to be rctpitred. 
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Bbaugulporo - 


32 

11 

69,191 

For and 
Against 

48 



For and 
Agiiinst. 

18 



Monghyr - 

5 

17 

7 

20,550 

For and 
Against 
80 


- • 

Ff>r and 
Against 

49 
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Maldah - 

3 

24 

7 

70,757 

19 

• • 


4 

1 


1 Purnoah - 

1 

8 

05 

12 

131,430 

For and 
Against 
314 

- - 

- - 

For and 
Against 

"1 
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Rkmauks : — Thu acting magistrate of Hhaugulpore was prevented from filling up 
the form, as the indigo planters were absent from tho district. No further legislative 
enactments arc necessary. Tho planter.^ bear tho highest charactci’ ; their transac- 
tions with the natives arc conducted with fairnes.s and justice, and they treat them 
witli due consideration and kindnes-s ; has every reason to* bidie vu that tliey are very 
much respected by tho inhabitants of the district. The magi.>;(rato has subsequontly 
submitted the li.st of planters, &c. in tho form required. In Monghyr, the planters 
are stated to be, generally speaking, cxiM^edingly peaceable. Tin* joint magistrato 
thinks it would be desirable to restrain the erection of other factories within a cer- 
tain distance of thoso which arc alrciuly e.'ttablished* and to enact that t he nearest 
factory had the primary right of taking an ciigageuiunt from tho cultivator, provided 
the manager agreed to the same terras that wen* offered by the neighbouring planter. 
This would not precliido a fair competition, ns regarded tho ryot, and at the same 
time it would define the right as regarded the }>lanter. 

The joint inagistrate at Maldah is of opinion that no new legal provisions ui*e neces- 
sary for the control of the planters and Uicir servants. 

Provisions of Regulation VI. 1823, imsuificient. The most frequent, cause of tlis- 
puto is, tho ryot, after receiving advances, refusing to cultivate j a clause i-equired to 
compel them, under a heavy penally recoverable by a summary process ; also, u> pre- 
vent tlic erection of new factories witliiu a eturtaiu distance of each other. 

The planters liear a good character, and in their ti'aiisuctious with and (rciitmcnt 
of the natives generally conduct themselves with propriety and moderation ; com- 
plaints against them very rare. 

(446.) q Q 3 
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The returns for Pomeah were at first delated on account of the absence of eomo of 
the planters. In his letter of the 5th April ho expresses a favourable opinion of the 
planters ; the statoiaent submitted from this district includes ^ names of servants, 
foraigiiers, and persons liom in the country, which are omitted in this register ; but it 
has not b^n practicable to distinguish the number of civil and criminal suits in 
wbie.h they may have been engaged. 

The Commissioner mentions a case of serious affray in the Muldoh division, between 
the dopoiulents of two factories, one belonging to an European and the other to an 
Indo-Briton, in which several persons were killed and wounded. The people of the 
latter are stated to have been the aggressors. Docs not consi^ imy new laws neces* 
saty ; on the contrary, in so very extended a line of country, it will be found that the 
conduct of the European phinters has been quiet and peaceable ; and in many 
instancoH the magistrates avail themselves of the local information which they arc able 
to give, and on which dupimduuce may be placed, res|iecting tlio perpetration of 
offences nut made known by theaomiudars and the police ofiKcera 


Dinagoporo 

’ 1 

1 

3 1 

1 

2 

821 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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Bungpore 


- 
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Rajshahyo 

- 

- 
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- 

- 

- 

- 
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Pubnah - 

19 

99 

3S 

169,347 

• - 

■ - 

• - 

114 

182 

- 

Bhagoora - 

4 

IS 

7 

14,710 

34 

1 

3 

12 

8 

12 


Bkmakks. — The magistrate of Dinagepore slates, that the planters in his district 
bear exemplury characters, and he has Iherei’orc nothing to suggest fur llieir better 
government. 

The inugistrutc of Uungporc does not think any additional penal rules necessary for 
couirnlling ihc planters. Ityots wilfully evading their i-ngagemenis aliuuld be puiiishcii 
for a miscl(‘tneanor j rules to compel cultivation not desirable, us they would endanger 
the riglils of third parties; bargains between planter and ryot are usurious, and the 
advantage ulinosi all on the .‘side of the jdanter. 

In (ho Ireatmimt of the natives, illegal tu'ls are committed, but those are not, conflned 
to Kitropi'ans; notwithstaiitiing the eiamour raised against indigo planUTS, the records 
of the criminal courts prove, that from the sntie causes the same effects arise amongst 
the native population; the native merchant, equally with the indigo planter, has 
recourse to the illegal rc-straint of his debtor. 

Tlie magistrate of Uuj^luihye has called on the planters to supply the details 
required, and will report hereafter. 

Tlie joint inagisfnite of Pubnali is of opinion that further legislative iirovisions arc 
nccessiirv; that the judges have not leisure to give immediate attention to the enforce- 
ment of Regulation VI. 1823; that the }>hinlersare frc<iuenily guilty of nets of vio- 
lence towards the ryots, in coiniKdling them to receive advances and cultivate their 
lands with indigo; still the character of the planters is much improved of late years, 
and by their ossistance the ryots are in some measure able to protect themselves 
against the oppression of ih«; zemindars and maliajurs. Thinks that the mngislnites 
should have power to deeidu on disputes regarding the possession of farms and lands 
hehl by planter.-' in the noines of their servants. 

The acting inagi'itratu of Bhagoora, owing to tlic short timo he has been in charge 
of the ofTico, has hud no ojiporlunily of judging of the character of the European 
planters. 

The Coraniissioner of tlio division does not cxinceivc any further legislative provi- 
sions to be necessary ; instances aro very rare of contumacy or diKobediemHi of 
orders; can speak must favourably of the planters ri'siding in Diniigepore and liung- 
pore; not so well informed of those in Rrgshahyc, including the l^ibnab joint inugis- 
trney with its Jessore lhannabs. The number of planters in the latun* district is veiyr 
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groat, and the mmgietrates have oooasioa Bometimct to interpose tbolr autburity be- 
tiroen them and the natives. Since he took charge of the division 10 montiis ago, only 
one esse has boon serions enough to render his decision necessaiy ; that the natives 
were most unquustionably t<i b^o. 

The natives with whom he has conversed on the subject have invariably expressed 
a strong dislike to indigo factories, and he has always found a prejudice to be enter- 
tained by them .'iguinst ICiiropuan spuculaturo residing in the interior. 


Moorshodabad - 


35 

16 

129,966 

For and 
Against. 

80 



For aod 
Against. 

18 


llocrbhoom 

1 

1 

- - 

1.5,135 

12 

- - 

- - 

2 

- 

Nuddea • 

19 

m 

18 

159,517 

66 

166 

- - 

193 

312 


Rp.itAKics The magi-^tmte of Muorshedahad isimprossed with a fav(»ural»U' o]>ini(m 
of the character and conduct (tf the jdanters of his district. Sonic of tlio plaiUoiN are, 
stated to have neglected to furnish tlic infonnaiion required from ihcm, Mr, Mngniai* 
has omitted to state that Mr. 3’. 'rramiant, the person mentioned in lii,^ hdter as an 
exception |u the favonrablc opinion given of the planli-rs, i.s an Ainericun. 

The magi*‘trafe of Ilecrhinioiii r«qx>rtfi, that the only Kuropcau proprietor of indigo 
Tnetorie? quilletl fhal di'«irlct, sinee wln’di Kis cstuMishiiu-iits li.av<‘ been managed by 
his son, a nnti><* of India ; cannot speak from (u‘tu.aJ experience, of the c/ficieiicy of 
the laws t<» control l‘iuro|M‘aii planters. A law embracing both European and native 
planters might be of use, prohibiting one planter from wilfully fulviuiciug for indigo 
cuitiviitioii to a r^'ot previously engaged by auotticr, and making llic same piinisimblc 
as a misdimieaiior both in the aggressing ]dantcr and ry«tt ; liiniling Ibo distance 
bi'tween factories would be still more effeetual. The magistrate adils, “ As to Hriti.sh 
subjects (if tlie question extends to them), the law as it at present stands must always 
be weak, and 1 presume inctlieieut. 


“ From the n'drc.«is obtainable by a civil action, where both partic.s are llritish, they 
are virtually pn-cluded by the di.stance, throughout the greatest part of Indio, of th<' 
court to which alone they can resort ; ii is not to bo wondered at, therefore,, if on such 
occasiouH sclf-int<TC8t should appeal to violence for salisfaclion. 

“Oil the ground of crirniniil law they stand at too great advantage, as regards other 
Europeans and the natives of thccmintry ; withevifry facility for bringing t«) punish- 
mont those who may have forcibly inoieslod them, as aggrc89f>rg in asrgnivali?d ea.sc.', 
they are amenable only to a tribuiml, thu general distunco iVoin, and eonsequent in- 
Coiivcni<niec tif utteixling which, would be snflicieut in many ca.«»c.s to deter the 
injured Irom prosecuting tlioin to etlectual conviction ; ovit delinquents ol' this nature 
the loeal authorities can exefri.w only diminished contnd, and if they were frequently 
to be, found, the evil would lie severely felt ; but ns I havo before stated, my own 
cxjwrienec turnislu>8 nw with no instance} of outrage cither on the part of llritish or 
European mauufactuiw.H.” 

The magistrate of Nuddea thinks that many more legislative provisions might bi* 
made in addition to those which olrcaily exist, relative to the more effectual .subjection 
of indigo planUtrs and their servants to the control of the law*. 

1. Tlio planters should be held rcsponsihlo for the appearance of their servants 
when required, in failure of which they should be declared liable to a Iwavy fine. 

2. I’hat they should furnish the magistral' wiUi lists of tiioir servants. 

8. That they Bhould la* made answerable for the misconduct of their .servants. 

4. That rnagdgt rates or j ustiecs of i he peace should lai empowered to punish planters 
for uon-complianco witli such j uIcb as might be enacted for the above purpo.sos. 

Considers the general character of the£uro]>uin planters, in regard to th(‘ir perfHonal 
dealings and transactions with the. natives, to be fair and upright, and their treatment 
of them kind and conciliating ; but miieli oppression and extortion aro praetihcd by their 
servants ; mentions four ea^cs of ullray w'hiuh have occurred in his district in the last 
five years, wherein lOuropoan planters have been implicated ; thinks that Europeans 
ought always to bo prosecuted for such uflencos in the supreme court, when there is 
(445.) ‘1 <1 4 a probability 
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a probability of tlieir being convicted. The provisions of Regulation VI. 1823, are 
seldom or ever resorted to; suggests that planters should bo put in ])ossession of land 
engaged to be cultivated, when the ryot refuses to I'uliil ins engagement to cultivate. 

The Commissioner is of o])inion that for the effectual subjection of the indigo plan* 
ters to the control of the law, they should be made amenable to the criminal courts 
in the mofussil, fur all offences excepting such ns would render th(>m liabh; on ix)n- 
viction to suffer death, or to he transported; if this wore done, the affrays which now 
so frequently occur in sumo districts between the servants and dependents of neigh- 
bouring indigo planters would be much less eoniinon, if not cntii'cly put a stop to. 

Is disposed to judge favourably of the general elnuractcr of ilic European indigo 
j>lunters nisiding within the division. 


Mymensing 
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For and 
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Shcrepore 
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• • 

74 

38 

122,151 

68 
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- • 
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405 
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Dacca 

- - 

10 

11 

31,392 
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- - 

- - 

11 
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Ur.MAitKs — -Tlic return from Mymensing has not yet been received. 

The magistrate of Tipperah thinks that sonu! enactment is requir{‘d to prevent one 
factory from being built within a certain di>stanee of another; as loo elose a proximity, 
instead of producing useful comp(*tition, is the source of contention, ill-wdll, and 
bloodshed. 


The joint magistrate at Sheropore (whieh ft)rms ])art of the first-incuitioned district) 
tliiuks the present legi.>»lali\ e provi-sioiis sullieieiilly efli'i;ti\e lor ihe .sii}>j(‘etii>n of the 
indigo planters and their a>3islaiits; has the highest opinion of both the European 
planters ill his di\ision; their influence often successfully exerted in settling petty 
disjnites in an ainicabhi way — a proof of the estimation in which they are held. 

The magistrati'of Daeca.Jclalpore stah's that the European indigo jilanters residing 
in this district an- generally a very resjM’etable body of men, and seem inclined, fnim 
motives of policy us well as of humanity, to treat the natives round them with 
kindness. 

The jirice of indigo induec.s the jdantors to make advances to any ryots who will 
take them; great tiuuptatiou u» men of little or no primuple to take advance-* lor the 
same portion of ground from as many planters os they can. Consequently, at the 
eutling and sowing seasons eomplainis are freijuent, and .sometimes serious breaches 
of the jieacc oeeiir. Advanee.H sometimes forced on the ryots, and similar oppros-ions 
eoininitted, for tlm puqiosc of obtaining the plant. These, how'ever, are generally to 
b«' imputed litlier to the zeal or rascality of tJie native servants of the factory. No 
further Ic'gislutive provisions necitssary for tho subjection of tlie planters. Submits 
the i'ollowing suggc.stiuus : 

1st. That ryots taking double advances for tlie samo piece of ground; 2d. That per- 
sons knovingiy making advances for ground alrcaily advanced for; Jhl. Tlial ryots 
refusing or neglecting to fulfil their engagements, without good and ^ufiieient eau.sg; — 
should in each east' deemed guilty of a misdtjmcaiwu', and punished uect»rdingly. 

TTpon Ihe w-liole, i» of opinion that the residence of Europeans in (ht? district has 
been of the greatest advantage to the inbabitanls. The. comforts of all classes have 
been increased, from tho large capital circulated; tho zemindars’ rent^ have been 
realized with greater facility; and the immonao truots of jungle that overspread this 
district, before the cultivation of indigo was introduced, have totally disajqieantd. 
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Tho mftfpfltrate of Duel. ha«t entered very fully into the subiect of mdipco cuUiva 
tion He hai Ik on led to iormt upon the whole rathei a iavourable opinion of tlie 
general character of indigo planter!, in regard to their transactions and treatment of 
the nativea round thorn. Among so numerous a class, instances of oppression, and 
a resort to brute force for the nocomplishiiicnt of their view*^, have in some cases 
originated with the Europeans themselves, but in most instances they are the tools of 
interested landholders or their own servants. ** That some of tho planters arc held in 
much estimation by tho natives ; that they aro constantly applied to, to arbitrate dis- 
putes ^tween relatives or neighbours ; tliat they we the frequent dispensers of medi- 
cine to the sick, of advice to those in difficulty, of pecuniary aid to those in need, on 
the occasion of family events which would involve them for life with native money- 
lenders ; and that their never failing acquiescence in the wants and wishes of their poor 
neighbours, has thus tended in some measure to exalt the British name and character — 
1 can vouch from my own knowledge of the facts ; nor need 1 remark how very much 
the prosperity and happiness of uur.native subjects would be increased by the resi- 
dence of European gontlemon among them, were such a description n)>plicnble to a 
large proportion.*' 

After explaining the system, and stating the difficulties and grievances which each 
party complains of, whether planter, zemindar, or ryot, the magistrate concludes his 
remarks by suggesting various rules for the protection of the rights and interests of 
all the parties concerned. 

, Mr. Walters is adverse to restrictions on the erection of factories, and to any in- 
terference with open and free cumiK^tition, but would enforce ongagcnients voluntarily 
entered into between planters for fixing a boundary line between their respective 
factories : is inolined to think that the provisions contained in liegulation Yl. 1823, 
although seldom re.s<irtcd to, afford the jdantcr all the remedy tliat can be safely 
granted for I'ompelling the ryots to fulfil thoir engagements. 

Amongst the grievances cumjilaincd of by the zemindars, the most important, 
Mr. Widters says, is tho difficulty they experience in not being allowed quietly to erect 
factories on their own cstotos, in consequence of the arts used, and tho ojieii violence 
not iinfrequently resorted to by their European neighbours to suppress all cum jieti tion 
of tho kind. 

2d. That if a zemindar refuses to accede to the terms of tho planter, he frequently 
obtains a pottah for their lands for some other claimant. 

3d. That the pottahs taken do not specify tho quantity or boundaries of the lands ; 
and, consequently, possession is taken of any lands which may best suit the planter; 
and that they experience difficulty in obtaining their rents from the planters. 

The greatest evil of which tho ryots complain, is the almost utter impracticabilitv of 
being able to free themselves, should they once havo tho misfortune to receive inmgo 
advances, either by their own free will or by compulsion. 

2d. That their cAttte is constantly pounded by the planter, on the plea of their stray- 
ing among the indigo^ and tho cattle uot l)eiug released except on the payment of a fine. 

.3d. That they are compelled by threats and ill usage fo enter into indigo engage- 
ments ; that more land is taken by the factory servants than that contracted Iw, 
being obliged to execute engagements with one factory aftdr having engaged to give 
it to another ; and although having no concern with any fhetory, still having thdr 
lands forcibly sown, without any pretence or colour of right. 

Under the licad of evils of a generol nature, Mr. Walters instances the custom of 
entertaining, at European and native factories, bands of armed men, often of bad 
character; also the system of holding lands in the names of their servants, by which 
the European idauters are subject to no tangible responsibility. 

Tho following is an abstract of tho remedies which Mr. Walters suggests for the 
evils set forth in his report : ^ 

1. That Europeans permitted to hold lands should be required to hold them in 
their own names, and should be required to de{K»it a list of and of sucli as arc 
now held in the names of their servants, in the zillah court. 

2. That they ihoidd be required to enter into a bond to submit to all awards of 
the local authoritiei in matters toaobiag such lands. 
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3. That thoy be required to regiRter id the 7illah court all engogementR relative to 
occupation or cultivation of land exceeding 50 begaha, and in the moonsifiTa courtb 
all engagements for a quantity ; that previous to the registry the lands bhould be 
advertised and proclaimed, andmarlud, in order that persons interested may have an 
opportunity of objecting. 

4. That all leases and other engagements should specify boundaries and quantity 
<^1 land. 

•5. That eomindars should have a lien on the manufaetnrod produce, in satisfaction 
of arrears of rent, to tie attached, and if necessary sold. 

6. On the expiration of a lease the eumindar to be at liberty to renew it or not, but 
if let, the old tenant to have the preference on equal (enns. 

7. At the expiration of his contract the lyot to bo allowed to compel the adjustment 
of his accounts by summary process. 

8. In the event of disputes between factories, the local authorities to appoint nrbi’ 
trators for the puri)o$e of fixing Imundarics. Private boundary agreements to be 
enforced. 

9. Collectors to take possession of choc lauds, the projicrty of OoTeriimcni, and to 
lease them to planters in their own names. 

10. Lands of khoodkhast, or hereditary ryots, not to be transferred by zemindars to 
indigo planters, wiihoiti the consent of such parlies. 

11. Allsuliordinate londiioiderstolieatliherty to transfer their lands to indigo plantcvs 
(if warranted by the nature of their toniiros) without the consent of the superior 
zemindar; and all ryots to be at liberty to cultivate indigo or any other crop they like. 

12. Europeans to be eligible to lie appointed guardLans tu minors, and managers of 
their estates. 

13. European indigo planters to bo held personally responsible for breaches of the 
peace arising out of, or connected with their manufiiuturi^ or the possussion of lands, 

14. All complaints connected with indigo cultivation to bo mode in tlio name and 
on the responsibilil.y of the planb^r. 

15. All planters to furnish tlie magistrate with lists of (heir servants, and to be 
held responsible for their conduct and appearancu ; and not to retain notorious 
oflfeuders in their employ. 

16. Not to engage bands of armed men. 

17. Not to pound cattle and levy Ones. 

18. Cattle tni^ussing to Ih' sent, witb evidence of the fact, to the nearest police 
thannah moonaifTs cutcherry, who would levy the fine on the part of Government. 
FroprJotors of crops to recover damages by a summary process. 

19. European planters to render assistance to officers of police. 

20. To give information of crimes committed within their estates, and not to harbour 
or screen offenders. 

21. False and vexations complaints, and prevarication of witnesses, to lie punished 
by two years* imprisonment and 200 rujiees iino, commutable to one year more. 

Mr. Walters adds, “Let the door but be thrown open for the free expression of 
British feelings and principles, as well as of British capital, and I will venture to say, 
that in five years a g,reater improvement will take place in the social and moral 
condition of our subjects than has accrued from thirfj yeafs of trial under the old 
system.** 

The commissioner of the division is of opinion that the existing legislative pro-' 
visions are fully adequate to the effectual subjection of the jdanters and their ser- 
vants to the control of law. Has npt had sufficient experience to judge of the 
characters of the Europeans residing in this division. Gives two statements, taken 
firom the bmiks of a factory, illustrative of the effects of the present system on the 
condition df the ryot ; one in wliich the ryot refusing to cultivate, the cultivation 
was carried on by the pknter, the ryot involved in ruin, and bis lands aJienatod 
from him ; the other, in which the ryot was enabled to pay off a former debt, and to 
obtain a profit on the sotflemunt of accounts. 
















DIVISION. 
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jREKASKS. — ^No ro]^rl was called forfrora Arraran. 

The magintrate of Chittagong and joint magistral o of Noacolly report that no 
indigo ]>lanters n;»ide in thoir districts. ^ 

The Commissioner has inadvertently furnished statements of civil and criminal cates, 
decided in the Chittagong district, in which Euro{>eaus appear to have been parties, 
but which have no cuimectiuii with transactions regarding indigo. 

17 Assam "•j” " - “ “ ~ * “ •" 

N. E. Rnugpore 

Sylhet - -- -- - - 

RKMAnKS.— -There are no European indigo planters residing in these districts. 

The C^omunssioncr is of opinion, that further legislative provisions ai'e requisite for 
the duo control of all British subjects residing in the interior of the country, and that 
it is obviously expedient tiuit tht^ should W subjected, like other European settlers 
similarly situated, to tk(‘ local tribunals civil and criminal, without any other restriction 
or apjtoal than is allowe<l by the Regulations oMS-ovi^mmcnt to other individuals. 
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Twenty-four Per- 


5,100 
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- 
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- 

giinuiihs. 






For and 
Against 
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Burosut - 


1,4«0 

' " 

- 

- 

2 
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- 




For and 




For^d 





Aguiiut. 




Against. 


Bockergunge 

4 

3 

52 

- 

- 

- - 

76 

- 

Jc8!H>re - 


30 1 120,6.33 

206 

] 

11 

- - 

37 
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(50.) Statamant 
raapecting the 
Indigo Pknton 


Rkkauks.-— N o European planters in the Suburbs. 

^10 magistrate of the Twenty-four Vorguunahs oilers no opinion on the general 
question. 

The joint magistrate of Burosut considers no further legislative provisions necessary. 

The magistrate of Backergunge ru]K>rtH favourably of the European planters in his 
district. Is not prepared to uifer an opinion us to the expediency of enacting further 
laws applicable, to ]»lantcr8 and their servants. 

The miigislratc of Jessore cannot s{K>ak to the cliaracter of the planters, having been 
lately appointed to the district. Return imperfect. 

Was formerly magistrate of Nuddeah. Europeans less violent and rapacious than 
natives, liitroduetiou of improved mode of culture. Ste^y supplies of capital. New 
laws loss required than the sure and sfaxaly application of existing laws. Best remedy 
for the evils complained of is to facilitate to Europeans the holding of estates. Magis- 
trates should be cautious in their intercourse with plantera, so as to ensure the appear- 
ance of perfect impartiality. The Commissioner has had little experience in districts 
whtTC indigo is cultivated ; recommends either that the number of magistrates should 
bo incretisod, or the numl>er of Kuropean.s limited ; inclines to the latter. The rights 
ainl pwjudicos of the natives are interibred with by Eunqx'ans. Speaks favourably of 
the general character of the planters in Jessore, but their servants eAtmmit oppression. 
The natives are averse to the e.x tended cultivation of indigo. Submits a letter from 
the acting magistrate of Jessore, who at tributes the iuclBeieney of the existing rules 
to the want of leisure possessed by the magistrate. Increase of disputes and broaches 
of the peace. 
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SofeOfiment of ^ 

Eutopeans in O 

India. ^ jraSTBICTa 


NUMBER OF 


NUMBSaK OF 


Cim CAUSES. GBIHINALCAUSSa 


I 1! 1 


i i { !»*• 11 

i 1 j I 


39 Midnapore 


I Cuttack - 


Bepakt, For and 
Agidnit 

1 6,870 18 

3,000 


REacAJtK8.*^Tho magistrate of Mignapore cannot say wlietlier additional rules are 
necessary. They sometimes take the law into their own liands to recover debts ; but 
complaints on that srore are speedily adjusted. 

'I^he joint magistrate of BalsMtre (H)nsider5 no further provisions required. Spooks 
well of the planters in his district. 

There are no European planters in Cuttack. 

The Commissioner has heard no complaints against the few who reside in the 
division. 


2(A Burdwan - 


.iungle Mehals 
Hooghly - 


22,258 10 

For and 
Against 
40, 500 14 


KRACAiiK8.->.The niugistriitc of Burdwan has found the planters peaceably and kindly 
inclined towards the natives ; and he does not think any additional legislative provi> 
sions necessary for their eibctual subjeiaion. 

I'he magistrate* of the Jungle* Mebals is not aware that any further legislative* pre- 
visions are* iie*cOHsary for llie ellbctual 8ul>jea'tion of indigo plant(*rs, in aelelition to those- 
whie‘]i ulre'ady exist. Coinluct of the Europeans kind anil conciliatory. 

Tiici'i* arc; no Eiiropc»an planters in the district e)f liooghly. 

ThuiJominissiuiicr cxpresac> the; baiuee sentiine'nts us the roagistrato of the Jungle 
MuhaLs, and iruiii his eixiH^rieiicc, has always found them forbe;aring and kind in their 
demeanour to the natives, as well as fair and liberal in their dealings witli them, notwith- 
sta^ing tl)u bad faitli the^y too oftem cxp(,*riejiicc in return. Instane^-s of misconduct 
rarer 


Judicial Departmemt, ) 
1 June 1830. ) 


JEf. Shakespear, 
Secretary to Government. 


The Governor-general in Council remarks, that the foregoing Papers will bo transmitted to the 
Honourable Court of Directors. 
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(61.)-MINUTE, by Mr. Ltyce$Ur, y 

As far as I can judge of die order of the magistrate of Furreedpore ia its English dress, 
it appears greatly misconstrued, and tUt it is anything but an ** insuruotion not to sow their (dl*) Indigo Plan* 
sd^ated land unless agrmble to themselves^*' 


n^erstood in its original. JJf* L^wsesteP* 

I. of have very seldom if ever 


exact poiport of the (ttder can onl; 

I muoh suspect that the provisions of K 

resorted ip by otir indiji^ ptan|era tfnd^ 'this Begnlation they cw get summary 
aatoda, and hathig'got tfahnbiihfly are entitlad to place a watch (Berthe said ** defined spot 
of land,** and of Ibe poUee in their ^voOr.** 

I know of no posrible fhrdl^r aid that it obold be desirable to grant| indeed the only two 
vriiiob ooonr lAromd be quite inodmiM^^ violation of the property of the contractor, or 
violation of Mi pamon. 

The above procflis too is equally conclusive against interlopers who wish to tamper widi 
pemie who have entered into contracts; the summary atrara shuts the interloper out. 

The mat difficulty is assumed from the excessive poverty of the tenant, and the exces- 
sive wemth calonlatea to be made out of the produce m his labour. This certainly is a very 
unnatural state of afiairs, end not paralleled in any other article of produce, and which 
must, 1 suppose, remedy itself by relieving the poverty of the ryot, through a reduction in 
the profit of tlh indigo planter ; and it may be calculated that then tlie ryot will be actuated 
by the stimulus of intereststo fulfil his contract * 

It should be recollected that the whole or nearly the whole cultivation of the country, is 

1. of 1 “ 


as specified in the preamble of Regulation VI. of 1623, carried on with )>orrowed capital ; 
and that the capitalists who so lend their money to ensure a certain produce, are entitled to 
the same protection from the Legislature as the speculator in indigo. But it seems to me 
that there is no fair proportion preserved in awarding penalties, when the failing and bank- 
rupt contraetdr, without any impeachment of dishonesty, is declared liable to a penalty 
amounting to 300 per cent. 

In legislating to secure the just rights of indigo planters, we must not lose sight of the 
fact, that there ai'e two parties concerned ; and If tlie conditions imposed on the ryot are 
such that no reasonable person purposing to act an honest part would engage under them, 
J think that we may he certain that we are legiHlatiiig in favour of one class at the expense 
of another, and that from natural causes .such a system of legislation rniist prove inopera- 
tive and iiiefiectiial ; and such seems to me the rule of imposing on a failure, involving no 
iin]>utation of fraud, a penalty of 300 per cent 

(signed) B'. Leycetier. 


( 62 .)— ADDITIONAL MINUTE, by Mr. ( 62 .) Indigo Plan* 

I i)F.8(RF. to add a few words to tlje Ibregoiug observations. It has been remarked that Loyeegter's 
the llcgulation VI. of 1623, aiilhorizes indigo planters holding summary decrees, tf> place a AdditionalMinute. 
watch over the indigo crop; that it does nut do so if no such crop is produced; in other 
words, that i))c llegulatiun ailbrds no aid in the extreme case of the contractor omitting to 
cultivate altogether. 

Such perhaps is the letter; but we are considering a remedial l.awand not a criminal one: 
that such law, admitting that the indigo planter has a lien on the land, should exclusively 
allow u watchman to be placed over that land for the protection of the crop, and not for the 
production of the sauie, would, I think, be u wrong construction. 

That a man holding a lien on any land for its cultivation with indigo, should sit quietly 
by and see it cultivated with potatoes, would only show that a man may have a lien without 
any tie, or a tie without any lien. 

Section 5, Regulation VII. of 1819, declaring contracting workmen guilty of any wilful 
broach of contract liable to punishment by a magistrate, is, 1 should suppose, a.s applicable 
to an indigo contract as to any other. But a great trade will never be carried on or benefited 
by a bill of pains and penalties, and I apprehend the section quoted has never been acted 
on since it was promulgated ; and it does not seem to have been considered that there arc 
two parties to a contract, and that there can be no justice in declaring one party liable to 
punishment as for a misdemeanor or for a breach of contract, and not the other party also, 

US, for instance, in making advances, Ac. 

I should, witli Mr. Ross, very much like to see British subjects allowed to acquire landed App. No. 63. 
property by fn^e purchase or other contract, not merely for indigo or cofiec, but for general 
purposes. The rules however which he would establish fur the regulation of contracts 
between the indigo planter and the cultivator, however good in themselves, arc 1 fear far too 
intricate and too complex for practical use, nor do X see whence the public functionaries 
required are to come from ; with any people like the present moonsifl's 1 apprehend it would 
be fearful odds for the poor ryots. 1 think it would be far more desirable if the indigo 
plants were produced without the intervention of contracts and advances, and the crop 
brought into the market, and the price regulated by the demand, us other crops are. There 
would then be some reciprocity of interest between the producer of the plant and the con- 
sumer of it, which cannot be said to be the case at present. 

But whatever is resolved on, 1 trust it will be made of a general nature, including cotton, 
sugar, and all other articles, and not be restricted to indigo alone, 

(signed) W, Leyeuter, 


I (446.) 
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(63.) Indigo Plan- 
ters ; 

Mr.Uoss’a Minute; 
21 Sept. 1B29. 

Letter from the Secre- 
tary to Government. 
Judicial DeiKirtment, 
dated Sth May 1829, 
relative to licgulation 
VI. of ]B23,tbr cii' 
forcinj; tlu' execution 
of contracts for the 
cultivation and utdi- 
very of it)i1'<;f) plant. 
LfttiT frttii) Ditto, 
dated 29 III May, on 
the aaiiic subject. 
T:.ett<;r from J)itt(», 
dated 9th .him*, on 
the same suhject. 
IrCtterfrom Ditto, 
dated L'.'jiii Aiiirust, on 
til*.* banic subj. et. 


(68.)— MINUTE, by Mr. i2o», dated Sm September 1829, 

It is nudeiiiable that the evils which induced the enacteont of Regulation VI. of 1623 
are still experienced, and it must also, I think, be admitted that tibe provisionB of that 
llegiilation are not calciiluted to obviate tliose evUs. 

Although, however, the Uegulation referred to is defective, I apprehend that the continu- 
ance of the evils curnpluined of is not so much attributable to its delects as to the inefficiency 
of the tribunals authorized to carry its provisions into execution ; and that were it amende^ 
it would still be as inoperative as it has hitherto been, if left to be enforced by tlie same 
tribunals. 

It must be kf'pt in mind that the courU at the sadder stations of the several zillahs are 
the only tribunals authorized to take cognizance of disputes arising between European indigo 
manufacturers .tjuI the ryots who contract to supply tliern with indigo pirat ; and that those 
courts arc Irum tlicir situations, and the great extent of country over which they have juris- 
diclion, inaccessiblo to the majority of the ryots, and from accumulation of business, obstruct- 
ing and rt'turding their proceeding^ of little avail to the manufocturora 

'Iherc is in reality no provision made for administering any law to these two classes, and 
that f:ict alone is sutlicient to account for the disorder that prevails in the indigo districts, 
'i'he ryots, feeling no assurance tiiat they will be allowed to reap the produce Uieir labour, 
urc easily ituinced to cngiige to cultivate their lands fur the majiufacttirors on any terinsi 
but they do not sceiu lo ciinsidcr the contracts entered into under such circumstances aa 
voltmturv on their pait, and it may therefore be believed, that they have little scruple in 
emphiying all tho* means they are said to resort to, in order to evadt; performance when any 
advantage can be gained by so doing. Tiie inanufaciurers too find that they have nothing 
tu ilopend oil but their oan means for preventing the loss of the capital and of time to which 
they would be subjected by the non-execution of the ryot^s contracts ; and they there- 
fore maintain large establishments of armed men, to enforce the execution of those contracts, 
rims the two classes are compelled to resort to the means of scif-protcction which they are 
both blamed for employing. 

It may be obscrviwl, that it is owing to this non-existence of any provision for administer- 
ing justice, that in the districts possessing the advantages of soil and climate adapted for the 
production of indigo, the establishment of rival factories has not been always followed by so 
innoh benefit to the native population as might have been expecU'd. Cumpetiiiou has 
doubtless raised thi> coat of the indigo plant to the rival manufacturers; but the increase. 
Instead of being received by the cultivators of tJic plant, in the sliupe of an udvanec of its 
price, as it ought to be, and as it would be were they^ duly protected, is consumed by the 
armed establish inonts, which, as 1 have above mentioned, tlie want of other protection obliges 
tiie inanufac'tnrer to iiiaintaiii. 


It seems to me, tlierefore, that the first thing necessary to be done to remedy the evils 
complained of is, hi make provisiou for ensuring tu tiie cultivators ns well as to the manu- 
theturers that protection which the law ought to afford to them ; and that, 1 conceive, can 
lie accomplished in no otluT way than by raising the qualifications and powers of the courts 
of tile luoonsins. 'riiose courts are the only tribunals so situated us to be accessible to both 
parlies, and capable of adiniiiisteriiig justice equally to both. In them only can poor suitors, 
us well as ricli, {icrsoimlly attend to the investigation of their suits; an advantage essential 
ill tiiuls, in tlie first iiislunce, to the attainment of justice, and whicli the due {.lei-forinance 
of the iunctiuns of iiive.siigation requires that all courts of original jurudiction should be 
capable of ulliirding. 'i'hey alone, in fact, possess Uic must important of the requisites to 
the competency of courts of original juri^ction, and they are as susceptible of being 
rendered eonipclent in other respects to discharge the functions of such courts as any of the 
other established tribunals. 

b'rofii tlie foregoing observations, 1 would not be understood to tliink that the establish- 
ment of an efficient system of local judicature would be sufficient to relieve tlie indigo manu- 
liicturers from tlie difficulties they have to contend against : a prompt administration of 
justice would doubtless remove those difficulties in the few cases in which flic persons who 
contract to supply the indigo plant arc men of substance ; but in tlie numerous cases in 
wliicii the contractors arc needy lyots, without any property whatever, the existing laws, if 
('ntoi-ced, would increase, and not remove, the difficulties (*omplained of. 1 will, therefore, 
beg leave to suggest the measures, wliicli with reference Lo these last-mentioned cases, I con- 
ceive it would be advisable to adopt for amending the laws affecting indigo manufacturers, 
suppo'iiing an efficient system of judicature to bo established. 

'I'lie cases referred to may be classenl under two heads : 1st, Those in which ryots^ a/Ur 
receiving ttdvamvs of mwug owl contracting fur the cultimtion and delivery qf indigo plant, 
do not sow ang land with iqdigo seed, and consetptfntly haw no plant to deliver, *2d, Those in 
which contracting ryots, after having sown land with indigo seed, rftuut to deliver tiie prodaoe 
to the manufacturer leha advanced his money for it In the cases coming under the first 
lif»d there is no remedy wliatcvcr provided in any Regulation in the judicial code. In 
tlutse coming under the hocoiuI head, Uegulation Vi. of 1828, allows a process intended to 
M^curc the glowing plant to die manuiacturer entitled to it; but that process, although 
summary, cniinot be issued with the celerity requisite, and consequently is unavailing, la 
both classes oi’ cases, therefore, neither Regulation VI. of 1828, nor any other enactment, 
contains any provision calculated to protect the manufacturers against possible dishonesty 
on the part of ihofte with whom they must deal, la regard, indeed, to the European 
manufiicturer, the law, m it now stands, is, as 1 before observed, worse than defective. It 
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compels hfan to reaort to the aystem of making adiranoM for his indigo plant, and at the — — 

lame time debaw him from availing himself of the only security he can have against the 
loaiea to which that ayitem exposes him. It places him in the predicament of having to 
ohoose either passively to submit to those losses, or to incur the consoquenc^'B of acting 
UWally in order to avert them. 

In endeavouring to provide a remedy for this obvious injustice, there are two consiclera- 5 j g*?? ’ 

tions to be attended to, and they suggest the measures by which the remedy sought For may ' 

be afforded* One is, Hiat a ryct who requires on advance of capittU to enalde him to cuUhate 
hu bmd, hat nothing to offer at tecurity ffr itt repayment hut the capability of his land to yield 
produce of vabu equ^ to the amount of the advance ; the other it, that the semrity tmU Itc unavailmy 
if any delay be made in providing either for ploughing or sowing the land at the jwoper teasonj or 
for prevatHng the produce^ when ripe, being carried off. The measures suggesteu by tliose eon 
riderations, are tfte removal of the prohibition againet Europeans holding lands, and the empow- 
ering indigo numufaeturers to attach and take ^ usufruct of land to the produce of which they 
have acquired a right by eontraet with the occupant, immediately upon the latter refusing to plough 
or reap, or to do my act necessary to enable him to fulfil the conditions of his contract 

By the adoption of these measures, not only would cliiBculties which the existing laws 
oppose to the indigo xnanufacturers in the exmduct of their business be removed, but other 
important adsantages might be expected to result; among which may be mentioned the 
disoontinuaoco of the practice of Kuropeans renting lands in :fictiiious names, and of the 
evils which that practice gives rise to; the introduction of a respectable and int(‘lltgenl 
class of indigthpkmt farmers, who, being able to maintain their rights, would not l>e induced 
to cuter into contracts on terms lower thAi the demand for their produce would entitle 
them to, and whose self-inten'st would be sufficient to induce them to fulfi) their contracts; 
and, lastly, the general improvement of the agriculture of the country, and an increase of 
all the valuable products of its soil and climate. 

I have put into the form of a draft of a llegulatiou (and w'hich is herewith submitted to the .Vpii. Ku. Cu. 
Court), the rules which I conceive it would la> pro|)er to enact to give effect tn the measures 
above suggested. In the event of its being deemed advisable to adopt thorn, the note-s 
appended to the draft afford all the exjhinations in regard to the rides proposed that .seem 
to be required ; and I have, therefore, only to re({uest in this place, that it may be kept in 
mind that they have been framed on the supposition that the local courts of judicature, l)y 
which only they can be carried into execution, will lx? raised to the footing on which thosi' 
courts should be placed tn qualify them to jierform the functions assigned t(» them ; and 
1 may add, that until the local courts shall be rendered fit to he entrusted with the diseharge 
of those functions, it is not to be exjiectod that any amendment of the existing iiAv that can 
be proposed with a view to the correction of the evils under consideration, will be pro- 
ductive of advantage. 

(signed) d. Rosa, 


(64.)— MINUTE by Mr. Sealy, dated 28tb May 182». itvl.) Indigo Plan- 

By clause 3, section 5, Regulation VI. 1823, the indigo planter who has made advances MnSoaly’HMinuto; 
to a ryot who has disposed of the weed to another, is at liberty in a regular suit to prosecute 28 May 1829. 
the ryot, and the individual to whom such produce was sold or delivered, conjointly. I do 
not see why he should not be allowed to do the same in a summary suit, as the evil com- 
plained of appears to be very extensive ; that is, the irots who have received advance*' 
declining to sow their lands with indigo scad, 1 would extend the powers rontninod in 
section Regulation Vll. 1819, to contracts for the cultivation of indigo. This will go 
a great way to put a stop to the frauds now practised by ryots and their evil advisers, and 
may in the end diminish the number of affrays that now annually take place for indigo 
lands, which are invariably attended with severe wounding, and frequently with loss of 
life, in consequence of planters entertaining bodies of fighting men for the express purpose 
of fighting their battles on such occasions. 

(signed) C. T, Sealy. 


(66.)— MINUTE by Mr. Rattray, dated 30th May 1829. Indigo l*lan- 

The preamble to Regulation VI. of 1823, admits that it Bcems reasonable that the person 
who advances seed and capital, or capital only, for the expense of cultivation on a defined ^ 

parcel of land, should be considered to possess a lien and interest in the indigo plant pro- ao May’l829. 
duced on that land, when so stipulated in a written engagement between the parties, an<l 
especially in cases in which such written engagement may have been duly registered under 
the provisions of Regulation XXIL 1812; and tiiat it should not he in the power of a ryot 
who has already conditioned for the delivery of the produce of his land to one jicrson, to 
break the condition by u clandestine and fraudulent transfer of such produce to another. 

With u view to the acoomplishineut of what is here admitted to appear reasonable, the 
above Regulation was enacted ; and experience has proved that it hoe, if not entirely, so 
far failed in its object, at to render a modification of it obviously expedient 
(446.) rr 4 
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— I cannot bfi^exliibit the loaa and ve»ittdn'^i^h';b<S^ |ifa^ 

V» than by footing an anonymous writer (bwe<t^ tbeinselT^ | a oo^ 

from whom lately 8f^>eared in one of the pnMie i^inn^ nf dids 

' writer observes, *' be considered that the aowing of indigo admits of no delay -Wht'n the 
lands are pn^red for the reception of the 8Md,nnd rain falli^ no timetaiBst be ieat Delay, 
that in all oases is dangerous, in this instance is ruinous; either the lands ttwit be town at 
once, or not at bU. Hence ii will appear, the. speculative redreu of the- li^ojlation (VI. ’ 
of 18S3) teems with consequences the ind^ planter which would ^ more aptiy expressed 

under the term ffrievanee ; the means would infallibly entul the very evil sot^^ to & removed. 
Difting the progress of the litigation, the sowing seaaon passes away; and -the Mane at beat 
must prove disadvantageous to the planter, who sues a fraudulent defeM^ who can prow 
himraf insolvent in the event of being cast, by the aid of a few oaths, whidhhe can procure 
as cheap as eggs. By way of exemplification, 1 will put a case, neither improbable nor of 
unusual occurrence in different degrees, whii^ will show how this Regulation is likely to 
operate on the interests of the planters: — I moke advances to 9^000 ryots, who agree to 
sub-let to and cultivate for me two or three bemhs of indigo eaclC on receiving at & rate 
of two nipcos per beegah. The money is paid four or five months before the sowing season 
commences, during which time I am much gratified by the care and attention they evince 
in prepriring the lands; and 1 already begin to calculate the probable balance that next 
manufacturing season will place to mv credit in the agent’s books. Rain comes, but no 
lyot appears for seed; when, after a little patient delay, 1 send to them, and proceed to 
compel them, a few at a time. Away two of them hie to the magistrate, and complain 
that 1 have taken away their paddy lands (ih^ Iiaving become acquainted will) ii Regula- 
tion which prohibits compulsory measures l^ing used towards them in such cases), and 1 am 
summoned and appear. The fact of advances having been made is not denied; but the 
complainants swiar that the lands in question were not those intended for indigo ; and so 
I become, by the fiat of the court, subject to the consequences of an infringement of the 
Regulatiqp. The conquering ryots repair home, where the news of my defeat emboldens 
the rest to persevere in their original resolution of withholding the lauds ; and tlie only 
remedy left me is to enter 1,906 sejmrate actions for damages, which the defendants cannot 
make good. The glaring injustice here done me need not be dwelt upon. The very pro- 
secution of my actions would occupy at least six months, if the judge should happen to he 
very assidioua ; during winch time the season Ima slipped away, the lands lie fallow, or Imve 
yielded other crops to their r<»guisli occupiers, and J am grinned at as a fool, and advised 
to be more cautious for the future in making advances, when perhaps those I have already 
made, and the expenses incurred in prosecuting my riglit, render the advice quite super- 
fluous. Some may think, that by referring disputes of this nature to the darogahs for their 
report, the evil might be averted, and the ends of justice attained ; but this arrangement 
would prove us litile cjilculated to promote imjKirtial justice as lh(‘ Hegulation, «o long as 
the office of darogah is filled in the muiiiier it now is.” 

Now if this be a fair exhibition of facts, and I belitwe it to be without any exaggeration, 
it must be admitted tliat legislative interference is urgently called for. All the ol)ligution 
1 would impose is, tliat of an honest performance of a voluntary contract ; and after afford- 
ing to the subject much tiiouglit, and making myhelf as fully acquainted with it as oppor- 
tunity has perinittcd, 1 venture to suggest the following rules, as calculated to relieve the 
planter, without any liardship or injustice towards tlmse wlio now oppos^^ such fearful odds 
to all fair dealing, under the very law enacted to promote and preserve it. 


Proposkd MoniFicATioN of Section .5, Regulation VI. of 1893. 

1st. In cases in which a ryot or other cultivator of the soil, who may have received 
.advances and entered into written enpigements for the cultivation of indigo or other plant 
or produce of the soil, in the manner indicated in Regulation VI. 1623, shall have failed to 
cultivate the land specified, or having cultivated it, shall liave failed or refuse to complete 
his engagement, or shall have sold or made away with or transferred the ])roduce to another 
person, the parly with whom such agreement was first made shall bo at liberty to apply for 
redress to the magistrate or joint-magistrate within whose jurisdiction the land may be; or 
to institute, at his option, either a summary or a regular suit in the civil court against the 
said ryot or cultivator, or tiie party at whose instigation the said ryot or cultivator shall 
have so failed, or both, as shall appear to the plaintiff exj[)edient. 

2dly. If the application be made to the magistrate or joint-magistrate, tiie case shall be 
disposed of under sect.fi, Rcj^ulation VII. 1619; and pending the imprisonment of the 
ryot, if tlic charge be substantiated, and alter his release, till such time as he shall proceed 
to h due performance of liis engagement, the plaintifi' shall be put in possession of the land, 
the cultivation or produce of which he may nave contracted for, with liberty to complete 
the said cultivation, or to reap or collect the said produce at his own expense, having his 
remedy for the said expense by a summary or regular civil action against the said ryot, or 
the party at whose instigation the latter shall be proved to have so failed, or both, in the 
manner Itercin-after provided for. 

3dly. If a summary civil process shall be adopted in the first instance, and the cause 
(upon the grounds stated in the next following section) be decided in favour of the plaintiff, 
tile deiendant or defendants each shall be subject to the payment of the amount of 

the 
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tbe advancr < actually received l?y the said ryot or cultivator, with interest on the eame, 
and the copIs of eunwnary process; the claim for tlie amount of any further loss sustained 
by the non]ierformance of the contract being cognizable only under a regular suit. But 
in this case of summary ^cess the plointitF shall not be entitled to possession of the hmd, 
as provided in the preceding section, the suit being considered as instituted solely for the " 

recovery ol loss already sustained by the advances or expense above mentioned, and not 
with a view to anjr prospective benefit to be derived from the soil. But nothing herein ^ 
shall prpvcjit a pnor aj^iHcation to the criminal court, os provided for by the preceding 
section, if the party aggrieved shall seek his remedy in the manner and to the end therem 
stated. 


• 4thly. If the plaintiff shall sock the remedy by a regular suit, the case shall be tried and 
decided under the principles and provisions of the general Regulations ; provided, how- 
ever, that w^re a ryot shall have voluntarily executed a deed of engagement, stipulating 
to cultivate indigo or other plant or produce of the soil on a specified portion of land, 
and to deliver the produce of such land to one individual, and shall have subsecpiently sold 
or delivered such iinxluce to another, or have failed to prepare or cultivate such land at the 
instigation of another, the aggrieved party shall bo at liberty to prosecute the ryot and the 
individual to whom aucli produce may have been sold or delivered, or who shall so have 
instigated the contractor, conjointly ; and if it be established that the individual receiving 
the produce, or so luatigating, was at the time aware of the prior engagement, such indi- 
vidual, and the ryot or cultivator, shall be jointly or severally held answerable for the full 
amount of the ])enalty specified in the original agreement, together >vith all costa and 
expenses of the suit. 

Stilly. If no fraud or dishonest dealing be established, and the failure of a ryot or other 
controe.tor to execute the stipulations of his engagement, be owing to accident or other 
cause not implying fraud or dishonesty, the remedy shall be, as in common cases of contract 
failure, provided for by the Kegulations generally. Appeals must of course be provided for, 
ns should facilitich t«i the rrgistry of coutracts. 

(signed) R, H, Rattray^ • 


(fiG.j — by Mr, Tttruhulh datt;d 2d .July 1K29. (GG.) Indigo 

TIIM f'.iger competition ]ioli<cd in the preamble to llegidalion VI. l'^23, coinmeneod 
in the preceding year; and Imlding, T then did, tlie situation of judge and in:igi'*trate of 
Nnddea, I had some opportunity ot' wiiiiesMug the seeuor- of eontention and strife ensuing 1^29 
from the Aurloii*. and eonllieting iotere-t^* to which that <‘(»mj>etiliou gave rise. Thedis- 
ordci -f whii’li llieii In that and iho neigldtom ing indigo dihtrift'*, have, I believe, 

nothing abriled to tlic ]tiv>eiit day, and they are eertaiuly Mieh us to call for the serious 
interposition of gosenmient. From the moment of pbmgUing tlie land and sowing tin* seed, 
t(» the season of n'liping tlie crop, tlie nliolc dir^trict is thrown into a state of ferment. The 
most daring l)reaeh(‘s of the ])(*aee are (;ominitte<l in the fare of our poli<‘e oflieers, and oven 
the magislrato himM'll’. In utt<‘r <lellanee of all law and :inlht*iit>, large bodies (d‘ armed 
men are avonedly entertained for the express purpose ot“ taking or retaining forcible 
possoission of lands or iTops. Violent sifiVays, or rather regular pitched battles ensue, 
attended nith hlood'-hed and lioinlolde. Our police e.stabUshiuciiU an* eorru])lcd, and the 
darogab- are said imtoiionsly lobe in the pay of the planters, Euro])ean or iiati\e, to secure 
their g(»od of]ie<*-». IViMite assassinations oeca^ionally occur, and forgery and perjury have 
their full sway ; in shoit. e\erv SJlecic^ ofciime i-* committed, nnd in the list 1 should not 
omit false eluirges of mui’der, arson, ^:e. which are \cry (‘oninion, aiulare the ino.st harassing 
of all to tin- a<*cused ns Avell as to the mugistrale. If such are the eoiiseipienees of the 
present system of indigo culti\ation in the Bengal distriets, ami lliut they are so will not, I 
think, be disputed, it is certainly high lime tluil deeisivc measures shf)uld be adoj)tr«l to put 
down evils of sneli magniiudt', iiidependmilly of the question imu’u immediately under con- 
sideration, of atfording jwotcetion to the rights ami interests of the numerous individuala 
eoncerned. TIkj practices noticed in the papers which have originated the present discus- 
sion, no tloubt pre\ail to a considerable extent, and are the comimui subject oi‘ complaint. I 

E articularly rt'ineinbcr one inst.anee in wdiicli a not acknowledged before me, that 
e had in <pilck siici-cssion taken ailxanecs from ami entered into engagements with three 
separate establishments tor the same parcel of laud. This was <*l<‘arly an act of fraud, and 
would. I take it, he crimlually punishable under the Maliomcdan law ami the Regulations 
already in force, as well in tin: r\<>t as In an\ (Uliers who .‘should be prosed to have know- 
ingly purliciputcd, ami wilbilly aided ami abetted therein : but would this reach the evil ’/ 

1 fear not; on the contrary, if ssic.h a power were at all abused or imlisrrectly jqsplied, if 
rcsr)rt svere hud to it frecpuMilly and vexatiously to harrasa or intimidate the n’ots;df it 
were not restricted to cases of a ghu'ing and fiagraiit character, the planter would soon dis- 
CJsver that lu‘ had used an instniinent to his own destruction. The principal source of all 
die inischie.f may, 1 fancy, be traced to the contract formed with the ryot, which is sometimeB 
not in writing, is fre(pu*ntly insufficiently defined, and is generally extremely unfavourable 
to the ryot, reuderiiig him m fae,t a slave to tlie establishment with which he has once en- 
gaged, and th(!rc*.by preventing an open and fair competition to all, which would afford the 
only true and eficetual remedy. Too nuich also, it is s.aid, is entrusted to dew'ans, naibs, 

r ashtas, and niuuorous others employed by tlie planter, who I fear looks but little beyond 
quantity of land procured for him, aud does not jmy sufficient attention to the means 
(445.) 8 s by 
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by ^bioh it ban been obtainofb ao that at tlife oritioal |)ei‘iod there i» a generill ecttemble. 
In sUch a state rtf things it cannot ini matter of much siirptrUc that the tyot, who is acknonr- 
ledged to be In poverty, and has perltaps been labouring in vain years " to work otT liis 
old balances,'*, as it is esdled, should readily yield to the temptation of an offer of money from 
a rival factory to pay off' his old score, and thereby liberate himself from thraldom, as well 
as^'engime on more favourable tcims. The evils, therefore, being inherent in the system 
itsetf, this must undergo a change before any real good can be done by legislative prod- 
sion. I'he planter must he pre^Mured to admit a f'tdr and open competition ; he must not 
seek to undermine his neighbour by allowing his native agents to mte^ere secretly wifli 
ryots already under engagements, or to put him down vi et armis with hired LntheuiuB ; he 
must secure hi'^ ryot by other means than a contract which boars him down so heavily that 
he can have little hope of fulfiUtng its obligation, and which drives liim therefore to iu^ces 
and inti^ucs for imnicdiute relief, thoitgh ultimately leading to his own ruin ae well as to 
the Injury of iiis employer. He raast, in short, endeavour to attach him to hia interest, not 
by force, hut by indulgence, kindness, and liberality ; and if his ncighljour rises higher in 
terms than himself, he must either meet him by oorres|K)ndin^ liberality on his own part, or 
leave the ryot free to act as the latter may deem most conducive to liis own interest The 
difficulty of framing rules calculated to ameliorate the system, ho that it shall work beueff- 
cially to all concerned, and afford prompt redt^ss for the various grievances complained of 
by either party, has been always felt and acknowledged. The Hegiilntloiis alreauv provide 
that a preference shall be given to registc.rcd deeds of contracts ; but the obstacles are so 
great, in expense of stamp“]>aper, fees of registry, distaniw from the Siidder station, &c,, that 
it is seldom or never resorted to; indeed it is impracticable. If any plan could be devised 
to encourage a more general resort to the prw‘tice of registry, by reducing the expense and 
rendering the means mor<‘. acc.es‘»ible U» the parties, a great point would no doubt be gained ; 
not only that a contract thus formally sanctioned has griiatcr force with the parties, and would 
perImpH deter many from an attem)>t to violate it, but also because It would generally ena- 
^ l)lc the court to dotcrmiiio more readily on the vnlidity of the engagement, without being 
compelled, as they frequently arc at present, to enter into a hsngthcned investigation, the 
roHult ol‘ wdiicdi, depending upon conflicting testimony, must always be doubtful, and often 
erroneous, and the d<'la.y of which generally tlefeals its wltole of^cet In the difficulties 
which present tlicmselyos, the only remedy which occurred to inc, is the establishing subor- 
dinate offices of registry in each tbanunli d ivision. to be bold by natives or others specially 
appointed fortheimrpo.se, and placed under the gentTjil siipcrintcndoncc and control of the 
registrar of the efistnet, or other European offietjr at the Sudder stations, to whom a daily re- 
port should be made of all registered de(»ds,and by wlioni tluy should be forthwith entered in a 
general registry book kept separately for the purpose, under such forms niul ehecks as should 
be found necessary to render it on authentic ami useful public record. I can however but 
throw out the hint, as I arn sensible that many obstneles may occur in the details (even if 
Government should be willing to incur the additional expense) to render any plan of this 
nature practicjilly efficient and useful with the means we liave at our disposal. Unfortu- 
nately the same diffi<’ulty opposes every suggestion whiidi offers itself ; let us consider the 
vagt interests that are involveil in tlic; matter under discussion, not merely in the locks of 
rupees that are annually at stake, hut as variously affecting the greater part of a lai^fc and 
populous district, and consider at the winie moment the means we at present fKissess of 
affording prompt and effectual rwlress in the countless disputes which cannot but arise from 
such a state of thing.s. A single factory may have formed upwards of a thousand contracts ; 
the party may be distant from the only courts now open to them, from 50 to 100 miles ; 
those courts are already overwhelmed ; the matters in dispute press for decisi(m, and cannot 
waif the ordiiiaty course, for delay would render the decision tiiigatory, and worse, as the 
parties would have been needlessly subjected to annoyance and expense. What then, is the 
remedy ? T confess that I am at a loss to propose any oth(‘r than the appointment of a 
re.<]ice.tahle Suddec Amecn in eac*h thannah division, with a salary op authorized emolu- 
ments, such as would incite him to a faithful and honest discharge of the imjKirtant trusts 
wliich must necessarily be confided to him , 

(signed) M. II TumbulL 



REGITI^ATIQN proposed by Mr. Jto^x. 

Ai^l<£Gin,ATiOM to jmivlde more e.ffcc.tnally for enforcing the execution of Contracts 
relating to the cultivating and delivery of Indigo IManl; to remove ilici existing pro- 
hibition against Europeans occupying land for the cultivation of Indigo Plant or 
other pur|X>ses; to make all Suite ridating to the cultivation and to Couiracts for 
the delivery of the said Plant ct^nzable in the Courts of the Moonsiffs, and to 
declare the cutting down or damaging of Indigo crops in certain cases an offence 
punisliable by the Courts of Criminal Judioature: passed by the Govemor-geueFaL 
in Council, &c. 


Preamble. 


WHEKEAR Kegiilation YI. of 1823, for oiiforoing the execution of cotttousts ^relating 
iitf the oultivaftoit and dellvcxy of indigo pknt, hltving ffuled to diminish in any degree the 

evili 
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evils whwh indwied ito eiifKi|:ment, it luw become neceesaiy to make more eifectual provision 
forremedyms And whereas it is necessary to that end that Kuropeuua should 

be aiithonzed to occnpjr land for the cultivation of indigo plant; and also expedient^ with 
a view to the general improvement of tiu: ..g. i-olture of the country, tlmt pennisshm i,, ' 
should be granted to them to purchase, lease, and hold land fur tlmt and other purposes! j 
And whereas it is at the same lime necessary for the protection of the ryots and other by 
occupants of the soil, that all complaints and suits relating to contracts for the cultivation 2 Jdy 1829 
and delivery of indigo plant, and to the possession and produce of lands cultivated with ^ * 

that plant, should be cognizable in thi} courts of the moonsids, the only established tribunals 
accessible to the great body of tlie cultivating cla.sses: And whereas it is moreover judged 
proper, that the cuttiug down or wilfully damaging indifo crops for the purpose of injuring 
any individual having an interest therein, simum be declared an otienc( punishable by iiie 
courts of criminal judicature ; — the following liulea have been enacted, to be in force 
from the date of their promulgation throughout the territories subject to tlie presidency of 
Fort William. 


H. First. — Sections 3, 4, 5. and 6, of llcgulatioii XXXV 1.11. of 1793; Regulation Begulatloos 
XXXI IL j and Sections 3, 4, 5, and 6, of llegiilatioii .XL V 111. of 1795 ; Sections 3, 4, 5 rwBwijW* 
and 6, of Regulation XIX. of 1803; Regulation VI, 3 823, and Regulation V. of 1624, are 
hereby rescinded. 

Second. — Suck part.s of Regulation XXI lb of 1814, of Regulation XIX. of 1817, and Parts of 1leRala^oi» 
of any other Regulation in force, avS may be inconsistent wiih.any of the Rules hereiii-oRer dtxslared not appUca- 
eiiactod, are to be tiousidered tis null and of uou-elfcct in rjgnrd to cases coming witliinthe i!itWn*t£ proviSSM 
provisions of this Regulation. oftbisBegulation. 

HI. Kuropeans ai-e hereby penuitred to purcinisc, rent, and occupy land for the culti- Europeans permitted 
vatioii of indigo plant or any other piirpor^c : and all Europeans, as well llritlsh subjects to purchaae, rent, and 
as others, who may avail themselves of Ibis permission, shall be held to be amenable in 
common with the natives of the country to the courts of the muuusiffs, and the other civil Kurupcans ocenpying 
courts of the district in which the hinds purchased, runted, or occupied by them may be ***Um^S*^' 
situated, in all matters relating to such Iambi which maybe cognizable in those courts under Sivil owl.****** 
this or any other R<‘gulation in force.* 


IV, It. is hereby declared, that ryots and all occupants of land.s, while their right of Ryota, and other 
occupancy exists, arc at liberty so far u.s may he consistent with the conditions of their occupanuoi land, 
tenures, to cultivate any urticU; of produce, and to ciigitge for „„„ .*1 1 „ ^ , at itberty to cultivate 

the oelllvati..., of indig., (.lunf with th.. owner or ma,n.Ker of 

any iiuligo fuclory wliore.^nover .«^iluat('d, or witli any jieiwm l‘»r <l'« enluviaion of imiigo piu«t with whomaoever 
WMtli w hom they may Judge It lo lie most <‘«>nducive to their ** conducive to their interest to 

iuten'.'t to engage; and it i.s hereby further detdured, that ^ 

owners or niatmgers of indigo fiwtories shall not be con.ridered to laive any right to the Owners nada,,.,,,^ 

f iroducc. ol‘ lands wheresoever situated, but wluit may be dorivtal t(» them by purchase, cfwd>l[»>fiM!t3ite^ 
ease, iir other coiilraet, voluntarily entere<l into by the owners or tether persons having legal 
occupancy of the lands. 1 the prSS SlwdSt 

wherci,«x:vvr situated, but what may be derived to them by Uttered mto leitf 

ocvu]iunttt of the huuhi. ^ 

V. Fim. 


* The eoiisiderutionn which ai>pcai' to render it advisable to grant a general penniwiop to 
Fiirupeans to hold lauds are the follow'ing : 

1st. Without allowing itidigo iuaiiufaoiurer.«i to occupy lnnd.s in tlic puidiculur cau'S referred to 
in this draft, it is iuipossihlc to make any ctVccluul provision for obviating the evils .sought to bo 
reinodit'd. 

2d. I’ltose evils are niuch more likely to he ell'cctually remedied by unlimited tlian by limited 
permission, linliiniled permission, bv admitting (pf least's bi'ing taken by men possessing capital and 
inletiigence, und eapabli' of n(h)])tiiig (he best mo<Ies of euitivutiun, would lead to tiio establisliment 
of a elas.- of grow'ors of indigo plant, from whom the monufaeturer.’, ttf the indigo tlye could reckon 
with conlideiieo on being Mi[)plie«l with the ((uautity of plant (hey r(M]uhvd, vvithout resorting to 
the objectionable and expensive im'uiis vvhicii they must now use co obtain it Tiie advantages 
which would result from the ostublislnuent of sueb a class of yrowt rs of the plant, both to the 
inanufactururs of the dye, and lo iJie owners of tho indigo lauds, need not be here dotailod. 

Sd. UnlimitcMl permission, by rendering hJiiroi>ean energy and inlolligonco available, would 
accelerate the general improveuicnt ol’tlio agrieulturc of the country, and add greatly to the amount 
of its moat valuable pivKluetions. 'I'liis eonshleratiou may, I submit, be opposed to the objection that 
will perhaps bo urg(‘d again-st tho propo&ed enactment, on account of (ho expense which it would 
roiider neee>saary for a reform of the local courts of judicature. 

1 1 have thought this uedai-atory Section new.ssary, to obviate the prejudicial eflbcts likely to 
resnlt to the ryots from a notion which scmmjw to prevail, that by the establishment of an indigo 
factory neai* to lands fit for the cultivation of indigo plain, an oxclusive right is aequu-ed to tiie plant 
grown on those lands, and that tbi.'^i right is encroiiched upon by tho subsetjuout establishmeut of 
another factory near jlu and de|xmdent for its supply of plant upon the same lands ; iu other words, 
it would seem to he assniced that all the ryots who bavo been iu the habit of cultivating lor the 
factory drst i'stahliskcd iu their vicinity, are the ryots of that factory, and not at. liberty to cultivate 
for any oUior. If such an assumed light were recognized, every factory would bo enabled to con;i> 
HMMid, on its own torau, all tho plant produced within a ciroia round it, indudisg tho most ^tont 
(445.) 8 fi 2 landa 
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— V. First — ^Persons engaged in the manufacture of indigo dye, who mfiy advance oi^tal 

cultivation of ind^ plant, or parcels of land* or certain defined limits, ehau be 
TBtUm of indigo j^ant, or defined porcelg of land, to be considered to have an Intwest Considered to have a lien OF inter^ 
in tbepradnee of snob land, and entiUei to adopt the means aatliorised by tills Hegolation m the jnroduoe of such parcels OI 
fiHraMaringthatistemt land, and shall be entitled to avail 

themselves of the meana authorized by this Begulatiou for proteoling that interest; 
deed/con^ntog'S^ provided that in each case the conditions on which the advance of capital may bo 
eoSbions on which the advance may be made, shall be made shall bc recorded in a written deed or instrument, and 
executed in the manner herein prescribed. agreed to by the party receiving the advance before two or more 

And shall apeeify witnesses, not being servants or dejpen^auts of the other party ; and provided also, that the 

eertain particulars, contain a specification of the particulars mentioned in the following clause, and 

and shall be registered regisiered in the court of the moonsilf of the jurisdiction in which the parcel 

in the court of Ae of land engaged for may be situated, and advertised in the village in which the land may 

moonsif^ and adver* be included, at least three months before tJie date fixed for commencing the cultivation of 

the land* 

whieh H relalet may be included. 


PSrtioulars required 
to be specified in 
deeds ^oontraet. 


SecoDd.--**The particulars required to be specified in deeds of contract of the nature 
referred to in the foregoing clause am the following : 

1st. The name of the village in which the parcel of land to be cultivated is included. 

2d. The boundaries of the said ]mrccl of land, and the number or name under which it 
is recorded in the accounts of the village. 

3d. The rate or price per bundle of plant, with the dimensions of the bundle, at which 
the produce of the land is to be delivered by the contracting ryot or cultivator, aud the 
amount of the advance received by him. 

4th. The date on which the cultivation of the land is to he commenced, and the date on 
which it is to he comjdcted. 

5th. The amount of penalty to he incurred for non-pcrfurmatice of the contract. 


Deed of contract, 
tovr to be registered 
in the moonsuTs 
court 

How to be advertised. 


Third. — On an original deed of contract being produced in the moon8iff*s court, by 
a party desiring to have it registered, the moonsiff shall cause a correct copy of the deed 
to bc entered in a book to be kept for the purpose in his court ; and shall cause an adver- 
tisement or notice uontainiug the suhstuucc of the contract, and exhibiting the names of 
the contracting parties, and the name or number, and the boundaries of tlie parcel of land 
engaged for, to bo stuck up by an officer of his court in a conspicuous place in the village 
in which the land is included, and on a hatnhoo erected^ in the field or parcel of land 
described, and also on the door of the lioitsc of the contracting ryot, if it cannot bc pre- 
sonolly delivered to him. 


Fourth. — On the registry «ind atlvertisement being completed, the nioonsiff shall return 
the original deed to tlio person from whom it mav have been received, witli a certificate 
under his signature endorsed on it, sptjcityiug the dates of tlic registry and advertisement ; 
and immediately after shall transmit a coiiy of the deed and of the certificate endorsed on 
it, to the judge of tlic zillah or city to whose authority he may he subject .f 
been reoeiv^, with a eertificute endorsed on it of its huvin^; been registered and advertiHcd ; aud 
to tranamit a copy of the deed, and of the certificate endorted on it, to the judge of the zilluh or 
city to whoae authority he nuiy bc subject. 


Moonsiff, after com- 
pletion of registry 
and advertiacmentof 
the deed, to return 
it to the person from 
whom U may have 


* 


Begister books kept 
in the courts of the 
snoonslffs to be open 
to inspection on pay- 
ment of prescribed 


Fifth. — To defray the expense attendinj^ the registry and ndvertiscnient of indigo con- 
tracts in the manner directed iu the foregoing clause, the moonsiffs arc hereby authorized to 
demand a fee of rupees for every deed so registered and advertised, and to refuse 

the official acts required from them until the fee he paid. 

Sixth. — All persons shall he allowed to inspect and search the register books kept in the 
moonsifif’s court under this Begulatiou, on payment of a fee of half a rupee for eacti inspec- 
tion and search. 

VI. First. 


lands from which it had at any time drawn its supplies ; and the uwncrh and occupants of indigo 
lands, everywhere, would he. deprived of the advautago arising from the establishment and com- 
petition of new and rival factories, an mlvontage to which they are unquestionably entitlod, and 
which, if duly protected by the laws, they could not fail to obtain. It is true that the quantity and 
quality of indigo lands round n factory, and the favourable disposition of the ryots occupying these 
lands (termed in the letter of Mc.ssrs. Aloxatidcr ^ Co. the yood’-will oH the concern,”) constitute 
the great part of the i^luo of thejactory ; but it is no less true, that .such value can lie legitimately 
preserved only by a liberal and conciliatory treatment of those on whose will it depends. 

'* Tlic intention of the provisioiia of this section is to facilitate the decision of disputes arising 
out of contracts of the nature referred to, by retiuiriug the specific lands engaged for to be so clearly 
defined in the deeds of contract that their identity may bo easily ascertained ,* and also to give such 
publicity to the contracts as will enable individuals considering themselves iiyuriously afibeted by 
them, to profer their objections before the time arrives wlmn tlic manhfactui^ will be entitled to 
ndojtt the means proposed to bo authorized for seeuring the product* of the lands. 

i The court of the moonsiif is M^Ieoted for the place of registry, as being from situation the most 
convenient for all parties, and the only court aceeasiblc to the moss of the cnltivating classes. The 
being easy of access is essential to tbo usefulness of an office of registry, and the court of the 
znoonsiif aifords that advantage, witliout greater risk of false rogistry, or of alteratioiyif deeds after 
registry, than would bo incurred in any other office againat such risk ; indeed, the rule directing a cer- 
tificate to be endorsed by thomoonsiff on tbo original doodsregistorod, and the immediate transmission 

of 
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VL First,— If «oy person object to a contract registered and advertised an directed in 
ihe peoeding sectioh, it shall be comptent to such person, within a month from the date 

^ f *■ • “• •« «■“ «■« of ‘i" 

Bent a petition to the moonsiflf m whose oo^t may bare been regiatfrad. 
court the contract may have been pgistered, stating his objections thereto : on the petition 
being filed, a summons containing its substance ehi£ be issued to the party to the disj)uted 
contra^, by whom it may have been registered, requiring him to attend and answer to 
the objections preferred against it, either in person or by an authorized agent, witliiu 15 
days. The sunmionB shall be served by delivering a copying of it to the party to whom it 
is addressed, or if that cannot be done, by affixing a copy of it to the outer door of the said 
mrty*8 house, and also in the outcherry of the village in which the land specified in the 
oispted contract may be included. 

Second.— After the period allowed to the party summoned to file his answer shall have 
expired, the moonsiif shall immediately proceed to examine the objections urged against the 
contract in question, and after talcing all the evidence adduced 
in support of those objections, and also all that may be offered ^ 

in refutation of them, if be shall deem the objections established, and shall consider 
them sufficient to warrant the annulment of the contract, he shall adjudge it to be null, 
Md AiJl .word to the petiti<mer euch re«eoni,ble sum to be ^ ^ , 

paid by the party who registered the contract as may be tion for hi* pxpt nHcs and trouble, 
thought an adequate compensation for the expense and trouble to which the petitioner has 
been thereby subjected. If, on the other liand, the objections urged to the contract shall 
appear to be unfounded or invalid, the complaint shall ho. dismissed, and the petitioner insde 
liable to the payment of costs, and such sum in addition os may seem to the inooiisiff a proper 
compensation to the party complained against, for any trouble to whicli he shall have been 
subjected by the complaint having been preferred.* 

Proviso Third. — Provided, however, that an objection to a contract registered in confor- 
mity with the Regulation, grounded on the allegation that th<i contracting ryot is not tlie 
occupant of the land specified, or on the allegation that the contmeting ryot, although the 
ocenpant of the land, was not competent to contract for the cultivation of it without tlu; 
consent of the zemindar or peraoti entitled to the rent thereof, shall not he held snfiici(*nt 
to warrant the aimulmeut of such registered contract, unless, in the case of the first allega- 
tion, it be satisfactorily established by the original accounts of the village in which the 
land is included, and by the testimony of the gomashtah or putwarrcc, and of the mundiil 
or head wan of tlic village, and of the occufuints of the adjoining lands, that tho person 
objecting to the contract himself cultivated the }mrccl of land in question in tho piveeding 
year, and wjis iu tho at'tual occupancy thennif at the time the contract objecteil to was 
made ; and unless, in the case of the second allegation, it clearly appear from the village 
accounts and the contracting rytd’s cahooleent, or other authentic document, that, the 
objector is the zemindar or person entitled to the rent of tho land, and has a ri»rht to 
prescribe the articles of produce to he cultivated thereon; provided silso, tlmt no decid of 
conlrjujt executed by a ryot for the delivery of indigo ])lant or other article of produce, 
which doe.s not Hti[)uhito fur the produce of a specfiied paretd of land, or deed so stipulatirjg, 
which does not clearly define the parcel intended, shal] be deemed sufficient to authorize the 
uniiiiliuoiit of a d<‘.cd exe,eutcd by the same ryot which shall have been prepared and r(?gia- 
tered conformably to the rules of the Regulation. 

VIT. In 


of copies of the deeds, and of the emiursuments on them, to the judge of tho zillah, to be recorded 
iu his court, seems to provide every possihli^ .security. 

I have not made it necessary that the coutvacting ryots should acknowledge before the moonsill' 
their consent to the eondiilous of their contracts at the time of r(‘gistry, hecanse the number of 
ryoU engaging every season with a factory may Iw so great as to make it impossible to procure the 
attondanee of all of them at the moonsiff’s court simuftaneously ; and it might be exceedingly ineon- 
venienl to the manufacturer, or lus agent, to have to attend witli some of them at one lime, ami soute 
at another ; and, moreover, considering tho possibility of one person jK*rsonatiiig anrrther, or 
engaging for the cultivation of land in the occupancy of another, it is by no means eej'tain that u 
rule requiring the attendance of the engaging ryot would be more eilbctual for ascertaining ibat 
actual occupants of tho lands specified had engaged, than the advertisements of the contract which 
I hare proposed to substitute. 

* It is obvious that to refer a ryot who has to support biros<df and family by his labour, to a tri- 
bunal at a distance from the place of Ids abwle for redress when an act of ii((u8tu'o has been done 
to him, is in effect to dony him redress ; and it is therefore indispensable to the attainment of the 
object which this Itegulation has in view, that suits relating to contracts between tho manufacturers 
and the cultivators of indigo should be made cognizable in tho first instance by tlic courts of the 
moonsiffs, or by courts equidly accessible to both parlies. It appears to me to b(' Jmpossihle other- 
wise to devise means whereby both security to tho manufacturers for the due application tif ihe 
capital advanced by thorn, and also protection to the cultivotors in the possession and disi)usai of 
tlie produce of their lands, can bo afforded. 

On these considerations, I have proposed to make all suits under tliis Rcgulalion cognizable in 
the courts of tlio moousiffs, assuming those courts to bo (as they should be) fit to ho entrusted with 
such suits, or that tliey will be rendered fit by the appointment to the office of luoousiff of men of 
rospeotablo oharacter and requisite qualification, with adequate salaries, and by (he cstablishuicut 
of on effective system of control over their proceedings. 
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Any perjKHi who may 
ohjcct to a registered 
contract may pndbr 
moonsiff in which the 

Summons to answer 
to the ohjcctioiis, to 
whom to be issuciL 

And how to be served. 


Moonsiff to examine 
the evidence offered 
in support, and in 
disputed contract; 

And if the objection 
bo cstiblished, to 
adjudge the contract 
reasonable coinjH'nsa- 

If the objections prove 
unfounded or invalid, 
tlie complaint to be 
disriiissid, and the 
petitioner made liable 
to thr payment of costs, 
and a ruiisonable com- 
pensation to the party 
cnmphlucd against, 
for the cxiumse to 
which he may have 
been snhjectiid. 


Further proviso. 
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yil. In OU60 in whioh a, lyot bating oontraeted for tbo oultivntion cf indigo nlant on a 
defined parcel qf land, and whose contract bae been ragiatered and ad^ortiaed aa mrected in 
tins Regolatioii, and has not l)een aubsequentiy declared null by a judicial deoijnon paased 
under the pteoeding section, shall refuse to oultiyate mth ind%o plant the parcel of land 
specified in the ded of contnwst, or, after having cultivated it, shall refuse to deliver the 
produce to the manufacturer witli whom the oontract waa mode, such manufacturer shall 
have the option of taking the usufruct of the specified pAroel of land for the then current 


Whm a i 7 ot, 'wfiow 
fionnaet to eoJlIviite 
• 4«i|ao4 mtmI of 
tadtiMheeii regla- 
tered, still rtrflwu to 
eolUnas orfiilftl hit 
enngSDMut, Iht wa* 

nuftotorer with whom jj _ „ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

fte (xmtniot bos b«ea year, subject to tlie couditious meutipned in the following section ; or of proseouting the 
defaulting ryot for the amot»nt of the penalty conditioned VX hi® engagement* 

~ L or proMcuto the defimlting ryot fbr the 

if contract 


flUTtnt year, of the land s}ieciee^ o 
peoslty oondttioned in the deed of c< 


A nann&otnrer in- 
tending to adopt the 
Ant coorae mentioned 
in the Ibregoing eectioD, how to proooedi 

In cate of the eon* 
tnusting ryot refuting, 
to eolmato the land; 


laesAoffhea 


Ylll. First.— -In coses in wliioh a manufacturer may deem it advisable to follow the first 
of the courses mentionod in the preceding section, it shall be incumbent upon such manu- 
facturer, 10 days previous to the date fined by the deed of contract 
for commencing the cultivation, to cause a written notice of Hs inten- 
tion to adopt that course in the event of tlie cultivation not being oommenced on the 
day fixed, to be served on the contracting ryot, and also a copy of it to be affixed to the 
door of the said ryot's house ; and if the cultivation be not <H)mincnced on the date, pr 
if after being commenced, it be iu)t completed on the date stipulated for its completion, 
it aiiall be competent to the manufacturer to tahe possession tor the current year of the 
parcel of land defined in the deed of contract, and to cultivate it by means of his own or 

hired servants. In cose of tlie land being cultivated by tiie contracting ryot, it shall be 

7*** dd*****’ incumbent upon the manufacturer, when the plant growing thereon shall be sufficiently 
w£dtiutoid,to’ ® written notice to be served on the ryot, and also affixed to 

tlm door of his house, requiring him to coimnenoe the cutting and delivery of the plant on 

a given day ; and if the cutting ami delivery of the plant be not commenced on that day, 
and (jontinue till the whole be cut and delivered, it shall lx* competent to the manufacturer 
to taki: possession of the plant, and to employ his own or hired people to cut it down 
and carry it to his fiu'-tory : provided, however, that a manufacturer who in any year shall 
take possession of a defined jmrcid of land, or of indigo plant growing on a defined iiarcel, 
as above authorized, shall be held to have taken possession of such land or plant subject to 
tlie payment of whatever rent may be due for the Lmd ou ac'couut of that year, to the 
zemindar or other person entitled to the rent thereof under existing Hcgulations, and also in 
satisiketion of all the conditions of the ryot’s contract for the same year.f 

Second. — It shall bo the duty of the police darogahs in whose jurisdictions land or 
indigo plant may be taken possession of by an indigo in^nut'acturer under tlie foregoing 
clause, upon inspection of the deed of contract under wliii;h possession is claimed, and 
the certificate of registry required to be endorsiid llu'reon, by section 5 of this Ilegulation, 
to support the tiossessiou of the said manufacturer, and to prevent opjKisitiun U> his servants 
or other people employed by him in cultivating the land and reaping its produce. 


ddiver tlie produce. 


Proviso. 


Police darn/irahs, 
after inApcction of 
reffisterod doed of 
contract, t<i pWTont 
opposition to a nu- 
Aufaeturer and liis 
servants taking; 

Souional'JiUldnr _ 

Indigo idttttt undinr ths foregoing ul&iisos 


It 


* It is evident Uiut ho long as the great body of Ibe ^ots wlio occupy the soil arc witlioiit property 
the practice of making udvanee.*! for the cultivation oftbo imlig(» [tlant must be continued, and that 
the luanufaeturcr eun have nothing but tbe Iniul to look to os security tJiat the cujdlal whieh ho 
advances for its cultivation shall not bo ini.stqipHed. It seonis equally evident, 'hat to render the 
security of the land available, the maiiufudure.r must be em|XAv<‘red, without previously applying 
to a court of justice (under liability to be compelled to make ample repai'atiou fur an undue exercise 
of tlie power), to attach and take po.'.sotteion of the laud immediately that the ryot who has engaged 
to cultivate it coniinits an act of (Itdaull, showing his inteulioii not to perform bis ongugoiiicnt ; for it 
must' bo remembered, that when the time for ploughing and sowing, or the time for cutting the crop 
arrives, (at either of which times only the contracting ryot’s inteiitioii can he known,) the delay of 
a day might render poss(>ssion useless, and that it ie impussihle to devise a judicial process which could 
be applied i'or and issued writh the requisite celerity, 

Nor does it aiqiear to me (the existence of tribunals capable of aUbrding prompt justice to the ryots 
being always assumed) that uiiy solid oinuctibn to vesting the puw'ers of iiimicdiato attachment in the 
manufacturer can be urged ou behalf of the ryots. It is optional with the latter to engage to 
cultivate or not ; and therefore they cannot complain of a law which declares that after they have 
engaged they shall be considered to have givcu the only security they Itad !o ofler for the per- 
formance of their engagement, e.sijeciu]ly when die same Jaw affords to tlunu tlm ample security of 
the manufacturer’s moperty duitdie will justly jmrfomi bis part of the contract. 

i The intention of tbe provision contained in the conclusion of tliis clause is to prevent dispute 
about die quantity ot tlie produce of the land takfm {mssessioD of by die manufacturer, and to 
preclude tho possibility of a lialanoe beiog exhibited against die ryot, which would hold him per- 
petually bound to cultivate for tho niauufaoturor on such terms as tbe latter might cheose to 
prescribe. 

Tbe provision may perhaps appear objectionabK on the ground that in cases in which a ryot, after 
having received an advabce, d(K>s nut cultivate the land Im eugageil to cultivate, the oxpmae of the 
cultivation will fall upon die maiuifaciurfir, in addition to the advance already made by him for that 
puriiosc, which advance will consecjaciidy be lost to him. Hut this is an ol^ection which cannot, 
1 couceiye be maintained ; fur the provision allows the manufacturer, in the cases supposed, to take 
«U that he can jusdy clatm, and in fact aiU that there is for him to take. He will, it is to be 

obienred, 
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It stUiU ttlfto be the duty eif tbo police Atfogabs to pt^ni uut indigo raairnfactnrer, or 


tkc scfvniits of* ttUy indi^ tnanutatiturer, ploughing kud, <a taking poflacfsaion of indigr» 

plant growing on land* foi* which a valid deed of contmot., with the prcBcrihed certificate of mnSSurw; 

registry endonind thereon, aliall not be produced. aervaau of nay iaitigo 

lattaafiMpUcr, ploogV 

n ^indigo plant gfoiring on bnd, fbr whteh a Mgiitered deed of oontmet i^l notW ptodti^ 


Third. — In oatos in which a ryot shall consider Ktniself aggrieved by having been dis- ^ ^ oonaiderina 
])Ossessed by an indigo manufacturer di>f land, or of indigo pknt growing on land in Ins hiiSetf i^wod hf 
oooupancy, such ryot shall be at liberty within three months &om the date of the disposses- havini: been dUmoa- 
sion complained of, if the eatlinated value of one year’s gross produce of the land from 
wliich he may have been dispossessed shall not exceed 100 rupees, and within three years or oftheprodnoeuf 
from that date, if the said value shall exceed 100 rupees, to institute a suit agaiust the tandinhiaoccutsm^ 
manufacturer for oompeusation for tbe injury done by him, in the court of the tnounsifP in mandhduwrfor^ 
whose jurisdiction the land in question may be situated. coSpro^'lon, in tha 

coon of tlie momiaiff in vlioie jurisdiction the land may be situat^ 
On nuoh suit being filed in the moonsiffs court, a summons containing the substance of On suit itein^ filed ih 
it shall be issued and served in the manner directed in clause 1, of section 6, of this 
Kegulation, requiring the inanufacturer complained against, to answer issued to the inannfhctnrer complained to 
to tlie complaint, either in person or by an antborm^d agent, within anawer to tlu- plaint within ifi days, 
tbe period of 1 5 days, reckoning from the end of the month which usually concludes the Summons how to be 
season for mnnufaoturing indigo, if the summons be issued during that season, and from 
the date ou which the suiniiioiis may lie served, if issued at any other time wh’at date to^ reekomd. 
of the year. After the period allowe<i for filing an answer to tbe plaint shall 

have expired, the moonaift* shall take the evidence adduced by the coni]dainaTit in support After expiratlim of 
of his allegations, and any evidetice that iimy be offered in refutation thereof ; and if on 
a consideration of the whole evidence the moonsiff* shall hoof plaint the moondifir to toks the evidence iiddac«d,bodi 
opinion that the oouiplainunt was dcjjrived of the j»os.se.ssion and ngaiusi tiie plaintitF's ailcf^atiouB ; 
of the land specified in his plaint, or of plant growing thereon, bv the mautifocturcn* com- And if of opinion that 

f dained against, or by bis servants, without the complainant having rcndcTcd himself Sl.priv*e(l'o?the1£a? 
inhle to he dispossessed under the provisions of this Regulation, he shall B|H-dfied in hw plaint, or of plMt Rpowing 
adjudge the said inanuracturcr to pay to the coriiplaimint as compensation therwm, lo Hdjudfp; comi^mtation to be paid 
for the injury suffered by him, (>yer and above the courts of the suit, a sum 

of money tuiual to the value wliirli tluj land specified, if cultivated with the most valuable Amount of compen- 

])roduct of the vilbige in which it is sitiiaftsd, may bo esthnaied to be capable of yielding in hw tohe 

a favourable year, and a further sum c<)ual to the full amount of the penalty to which the ***^“*“‘* • 

complainuut under the, deed of contract exee.iitwl by him would have betm liable had he 

refused to perform its (xmditioin ; or, if he sluill not have exee.utcd any deed, a sum equal 

to the higliesi raf(5 of peiuilty specified in (he deeds of the lieighlmuring ryots. On tlie If the compWnaat he 

other hand, if the complainant shall be deemed by tbe inoonsiff to Imve rendered himself 

liable to he disjiosHessed of the laud or plant in (piestion, under the ]»ro visions of this Bcifiinhie to be dis- 

Regiilatioii, his e.omplHlril sluill he dismissi'u, and he shall be adjudged to pay the etwts of i^swased, coat* of suit 

the suit, and such sum in addition as may si'cm to the inoonsifl' a proper coinp<‘nBatum to 

the party e.oinplaiiied against., for any trouble to w^hicb he may be subjected.* tn the party couipla^ 

IX. First ogaioat 


oh.'jypved, ohlnin the Avhnle quantity of plant the land is capable of profluriug, and of eniir'?p the whole 
vn/vt' of that quiintiiy ; which value, il'llie phmt K* I'.stiuiuteil ntafair price, must In' siiflie.ieiit not 
only to cover the. rent piiyshle for tin' land, and the exjnuise incurred in cultivating it, hut alsr> toffiva 
a profit /j> f/ie rultivutor. This profit the iimnufacturer will have iu repuynicnt of the advance maik 
hy him to the ryot. Its amoutit may, indeed, fall short of the amount of the advance ; but for this 
there can bo m? remedy, and tlui detieieiicy must Ik* given up by the inamifacturer as an irrecoverable 
loss, wholly ascribsblo tohi.s own imprudence, in having advanced a larger than, with reference 
to tlio circuuistance.s of the ryot, and the capability of lii.s land, it was .safe to do. 

In regain! to tin; ryot, tlio provision .soenis also unohjqctionabli*. Its ojwration will be most unfa* 
vournble to him when the ad\ amr I'Ccci ved by him shau be expcMided in tlio cultivation of the land, 
of Avhicli the produce shall bo afterwards taken hy the manufacturer. The ryot, in this ease, will 
loottt' the profit which the produce would yield if delivered a»‘cording to the terms of the contract, 
supposing those terms to lie advantageou.‘< to him. But the los-s will be owing to his mvii fault, and 
will bo no more than a just |Hm»lty for his not ]>erforuiing his eugiigement. 

I would farther obsorv4< in n'gard io the provision in question, that it is likely to have u beneficial 
temlency in two ways. On the one hand, it will make it iwwissary for the manufactui'ers to iiupnrc 
more particularly than th(»y now do, as to llieoxtmit and ca)>ablHty of the land.® occupied hy the ryotn 
witli whom they deal, and to apportion theaniount ofadvancetocach, according to the probable pro- 
duce of the land which ho engages to cultivate. Ou the other liaud, it M‘ill (ctid to imliice coiitpaeting 
ryots (supposing the terms of eontoaet ninile ivitli llicm to beoquitaldiO to keep to their engagements, 
by niiulering if difficult for them, without the consent <if the parties with w hom they contract, Iti 
deliver to others the produce of the lands contraoted for 

* It seems expedient that the time allowed for instituting suit-s under this Itogiilation, arising out 
of transactions of small value, should l>o limited to a short period after the cause of action may arise, 
witli a view to the prevention of the obviously objectioiiake practice of allowing such claims to lie 
dormant until they necumukt« to an amount liol easily satisfieckand give a le^al ^wer of compelling 
the consent of the debtors to tonns disadvantageous to tUoni in the ncgociatiou of future contracts. 

(U5.) . a 8 4 The 
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IX. First. — In cases in wWcli an indi^ manufiMsturer may not tlunk it adnaaible to atall 

A ^ufccturer, Mt himgcJf of the ojption given to him of taking poBsession of land^ or of the produce of land 

occnpancy of a cultivator refti^ to perform the con- 
oflaodinth«occu]Nmcy of acttUivator refbsiiigto}^^^ ditions of a contract agreed to hy him; and also when that 
form dwwmditions of his contra^ at Hberty to inatituto oourse Cannot be adopted} in consequenoe of the deed of oon- 

aBultintbei-oartof thciiiooasiff mirboie jiinadiction . .... 

the defaulter may rcaWe, for the amount of the penoity not stipulating tor the ^rottoco of any particular portion 

his e 


a fluit in the eoort of the luoonsiff m irbote jurisdiction 

the Sautter may reside, for the amount of the penalty - . o * v, f' 

conditioned in his ongHfjieincut. of land, suob manufocturer shall be at liberty to institute a 

Period within which moonsiff k ' whose jurisdiction the alleged defaulter may reside, for 

such suit must he 
instituted. 

On suit itciiig tiled, n 
summons to V issued 
resuiring the alleged 
delaultcr to answer to 
the claim preferred 
in 13 days. 

Prom w'^hat date the 
period Kpeciiied in tiie 
summons » to be 
reckoned. 

After the expirntion 
of the pnort ullowwl 
for ftling jm answer. 


the amount of the penalty conditioned in his engagement, provided the petition of plaint 
shall be preferrcii within three months from the date of the alleged default, in case of the 
penalty clniiiied not exceeding the sum of 100 rupees, and witmn three years from that 
<1 lie, in oa<«e of the claim exceeding the said sum of 100 rupees. On such suit being 
iilcd in the moonsifTs court, a summons containing the substance of the plaint shtifl , 
he issut'd and served in the manner directed in clause 1, of section 6, of tuis Regula- 
tion, rotpiiring the alleged defaulter to answer to the claim preferred, either in person 
or l).v an nuthori/ed agent, within 15 days, reckoning from the end of the mouth which 
usuiilly concludes the souiiun for mnnufacturiug indigo, if the summons he issued during 
tlini bi'ason, and from the date on which the summons shall he served, it‘ issued at anv 
other time of the year. After the period allowed for filing an answer to the claim shall 
hill e expired, the moonsiff shall take the evidence adduced by the manufacturer in support 
of his claim, and also any evidence that may he ofiered 
the mooD.# 1 . tl.. evi,ieu«. both for .(diitt the chin. ,,y defaulter in support of hie objeetioiie 

IfitbuoBtabliaiicd thereto ; and if on a consideration of the whole evidence, the moonsiff shall he of opinion 
a«rwd*to UwS of contract filed by the manufacturer was i^rced to by the cultivator, and 

contract filed by the piuiuiift', and that he refused to fulfil ltd con- that ho dishoncstl^ refused to fulfil his engagements 
ditlonii, the iiiuonaifi' (o adjudge him to pav to the plaintiff the fell in the manner Stipulated, the moonsiff shall adjudge 
fo ihr d«ri, m- w b. .■gprhon.i for . to pay to the monufacturor tho full amount of & 

penalty conditioned by the contract, with the costs 
of suit, or to he imprisoned in the dewanny gaol of the zillah fiir such limited time os 
mny he deemed an adequate punishment for his dishonesty: provided, however, that 
in cn.stes in u'hich a contracting cultivator prosecuted under this section, shall plead 
inumlation, or other calamity of season which he could not prevent, ns the cause of his 
faihirc to fulfil his engagement, and the truth of the plea shall be satisfactorily jiroved, 
ami it shall not he expressly stated in the deed of contract that he agreed to take the 
whole of such risk himself, Tie shall not ho held to have incurred the penalty spedfied in 
the deed, and such award shall be passed os under all circumstances may he deemed to be 
equitable.* 


Proviso. 


Any person not heing 
a party to a reglsU-rcd 
deed of contrart, in- 
during the contructiiig 
cultivator to ei'ude 
performanoc of liis 
engagement, liable to 


Second.— In cases in which a lyot, who hns contracted for the cultivation of indigo plant 
on a defined jtarccl of laud, and whose contract has been registered and advertised in con> 
foriuity with the provisions of this Regulation, shall have heen induced by a person not 
a jiarty to such contract to evade the performance of its conditions, it shall be competent 
to the party injured tliercby to prowicnte such {lerson in the court of the moonsiff for lii^ 
in ihnomrtof tl.. n>oo,.ri(rfor.nch '">^“0 iuteiferenw, in Uke manner a« it. is competent to him to 
isterferonce, by the party iiijurvd thereby ; prosecute the defaulting ryot in that court under ilic foregoing 

clause of tliis section ; and if it shall he established by the evidence 
And Ml its being adduced, tha< the defendant received any part of the produce of the parcel of land which 
proved that he re- tlio defaulting rvot was hound by his registered deed of contract U> deliver to the prose- 

SIS? of cuhir, the moonsiff shall adjudge tlie defendant to pay to the jirosecutor tlic amount of the 

fi^n the registored peusilty specified in the said deed, together with all costs of suit.t 

deed of ooutnict, lo be adjudged to jwy to the prosecutor the 
amount of penalty njivciliwl then'in, with costs of snit 


Every deciiiioii pai.>-cd 
by 0 luooobiff, undc-r 
this Regulation, ittuy 
he appealed from, tu 
the city or zilluii judge 
to wliOfie authority the 
moonsiff passing ilic 
decree nmv he sulgeet, 
provided tlie petition 
ol’ aptical be prefened 
within three niuntlis 
from the date of the 
decree appealed from. 


X. First. — Any person who may he dissatisfied with a demsion passed by a moonsiff 
under this Regulation, shall he at liberty to appeal from it to tlie judge or the city or 
zillah to whose autliority the moonsiff who jiaescd the decision may ho subject, provided 
the petition of appeal be presented to the judge within the period of three monthj^ from the 

date 


- — — ■ — ♦ — 

Tbf liuillalion propost'd would also tend to encourage the cBtahlislunent of substantial indigo 
plant growers, by oisTating as a discourngernent to inauufacturcrs dealing directly with tho 
iiflcrior clussfs of oiiUivatow. 

II wuf< obvious that the penajty conditioned in deseds of contract, executed by ryots who possos-s 
no proju-rty, will have littlo or no effect in inducing them to fulfil the conditions of their engagements, 
if llir courts be only (unpnwmd tu adjudge them to pay tlie jienalty, and if imprisonment in execution 
of the decrees paswtd against them may evaded by claiming tho benefit of the Regiilation for the 
reluif of in.solvent debtors, to which Ihey must he ndmitiod, or suffer imprisonment for life. On this 
consideration, 1 have thought it expedient to provide, that ryots dishonestly evading the fulfilment 
of tUeir engagements, shall be adjudged oithcj: to (my tho pecuniary penalty conditioned in the 
ongRgt'iuonts, or in lieu tliereof, to undergo such a limited term of imprisonment as may be deemed 
an adequate punishmonl for the dishonest act eommittod by them, 

Tliis provision, I beg to remark, wifi have the same ejSRict as tho measure recommended in tho 
memorial of the dfessore manufaoturen. 

t The provision oontsinod in ^s clause, it will be remarked, is in effect the same as that 
suggested in the letter of Hessrs. Alexander fit Co. * , 
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date of the inoo]isifr« decision. The decision of the oity or zUlab judj^^o on the appeal 
shall be final, unless the Siidder Dewanny Adawlut shall see special reason for revising The decision of th« 
his proceedings ; in which case it shall be competent to that court, to admit a special or S to S 

second appeal, and to annul or alter the decision of the city or zillah judge, as may be * 
deemed proper. But Sadder Dewauny 

^ ^ Adawlut may admit 

a second appeal on qpeoial grotmda. 

Second. — It shidl be comiX)tent to a city or zillah judge, to whom anlippeal may be City and alUah 
preferred under the foregoing clause, and also to the Sudder Dewanny Adawliit, in a case appeala 

in which a sj)ecial appeal may be admitted by that court under the same clause, to alfirm Ble SSo^lSwanny* 
the decisiou appealed from, without calling upon the party interested Adawlut, in special apiwaia admitted by that 
in its being upheld to filtj an answer to grounds urged for the appeal, court, compeu-nt to atfirm the decuionap> 
if after- a rtwision of the whole of the procjeedings held in the esf^o 
those grounds shall be deemed insudieiont to warrant the reversal 

or alteration of the decision ; ])rovided, however, that no decision appealed from shall be But no decision ap* 
reversed or altered without notieo of the a[)p(ial having been given to tlie party in whose 
favour the decision may have been passed, and a retisonablo tinje allowed to such party without notice of the 
to file an answer to the objections urged against it by the apptdlant. appeal having been given lothc party in whoie 

favour the decision may have been puned. 

XI. The rules in force in regard to the value of stamp paper to bo used, and the ibos The rules in force in 
cliargeablo in summary suits and sunmiary api)eals, and oI.mo the rule which requires tluit 
summary suits and summary tippeals shall be taken ll[) enits and aunininry appeals, and also the rub* requiring snm' 
and disposed of iMjforo suits and aptioals standing on the *'^*''* s«tiriinar> appeuls to be tried Ixifore auita and 

regular filo of tbi* poiirts sbnll b." ‘moll.-iblp t.i apiMals etandinp on the regular ttic of the courts, to be appli- 

reguur njL Ol tut courts, snaiJ Ut .Ipplluiblc to suits cubic to Bmtsaudai.pcals instituted under this liogiUn^^ 

and appeals uistitutod under this Uogulation ; provided, 

however, that the decrees passed in suits and ajipcals under iliia Regulation shall Lave But the decreoa 
equal force and validity as decrees passed in regular suits ; it being hereby declared, fh°a 

that the sahl suits shall be subjisct to th<‘ rule in regard to regular suits which enacts that iii'piiiation to have 
the canstj of action in buch suits, after liaviiig been tried by a court corii])eteni to take validity as de- 
cognizance thereof, shall not be tried a second time by the same court, and shall not be fuJgJiiu aSfapMalf*' 
ojwjn to further litigation in any sliaju* but tliaf- of appeal to a su]icrior couii.* 

XTT. First. — Wlicnever a party obtaining a decn*e in the court ol* a nioousiff, under A party obtaining a 
the provisions of this Kogtilation, sbnll be desirous of baving it enforced, be shall present deem/in anuwasiiTa 
a jietition, either in person or by an authorizisd agent, to the nioonsift* who passed the 
decree, praying for its execution, (‘ither by the arrest and imprisoninont of the party a petition for cxmi- 
answerabJe for t]i<» ainonnt ndjndged, or by the att*ichjrient and sale of any property that tion to the moousiff 
may be possessed by him. a spccihcation ;ni<l description of whiclj slniil be annexed to the? 
petition. Tin- inootisilf, after <;oni|»ui’iug lh< pitition with tlie decree in tlie original reconl 'pi,,, „,„onsiff to came 
of the suit, slnill muse tlu' party against whom execution is nppliod for to be served with a wriften demand to 
a written deinaml for pavnicnt of i he amount adjudged wm-d upon the party n^rauct whom exi-cntion is applied 

hi,.,. wUhin tl,. of 1.', ,l,,vs: U,.- 

sliiill be served by a ]M‘on ot the moonsid .s itourl, and 

if it cannot b(‘ sm'cd pet’sonally on tlie party to w'honi it is :uldressed. it sball be alHxcd 
to the outer door of his u.sual jilaee of ro.sidciiec, wliich .sliall be deemed to be a suflicient 
service of it. 


Second. — If the amount due under the decree shall not lie satisfied within lo ilays. the If the amount of the 
inoouisitF. immediately after tlie expiration of that period, .sh.'ill report the case to the judge day.s”th^moo^ 
tif the city or zillah to wliosc. authority he nmy lie suhjec.t, transmitting with Ins report biff to report tho case 
copies of the decree, of the petition a[iplyiiig for ita exeeution, of tlie demand served upon to ilu* judpt' of the 
the iKirty jinsw-^orsiblo for its imioimt, and of tlie rtdnrn made thereto, ntiihority^ho may^ 

Third. — On the reeeijit of the uioonaifTs report by the city or ;dUali judge, the latter, if The city or zillah 
the person answerablo for the amount of the tleereo jmisscns projierty of value e<)ual to judge, on «*ceipt of 
the amount, shall cause such ]>rop(5rty to bt- attached and adveitised for s.ale in satisfaction port^tTcaiise iho 
of the decree, conformably to the rules prescribed in Regulation A" 11. of and sliall property of the peraon 

order tJie iiroperty t.O bo sold on the thiv aiqioiiited auMu-nibk' fin* iIm* .immint of the dffi-co to Iw attachrd and broaght 
for the HiiV Ui Uike pluw .igTOsMy I,'. a.lv.;i*i«- to«lo.c»«iVrM„blj-t»il.,n.l»ofB..s.totion vn. 1823. 
nient, should the decree not b.* prcviotisly s.itistied. 

If the person an.sw-erable for the ainouni of the decree posses-s no property, the judge sliall If***® person answer* 

cause lihn to be aiTOstod suid committed to the dewaimy gaol, to be there confined for tlie 

limited period adjudged by the di,'cree. < iiuse him to k* 

arrested and impriiKiimd for the periml adjudged by the deeree. 

Fourth. — In eases in which an .appeal shall be preft-rnid from the decree of tlie moonsiff In roses in which an 
within the time allowed for appealing, it shall be competent to the judge to stay execution "^mst thT 

Iiending moonsiS'dlcree! 
execution may be 

— stayed pending the 

appeal 

* It is to be obsoiTcd, in regard to the suit*, intended to coinc within the provisions of this 
Regulation, that although made subject to tlio rules npplicahlo to sunmiary suits for reducing law 
chargos and ensuring spoedy decision, they will lx* in every other respect the same as regular suits j 
that is to say, tho whole evidence on both sides will bo examined, and the whole merits of the dis- 
pute investigated before decision. 

( 445 .) 1 1 
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passed under this 
llegulation, within 
what period to be 


Explanation Inre- 
garil to the stamp 
paptT on which en- 
gagements for the 
cultivation and de- 
livery of indigo plant 
may ho written. 

The outting down hy 
force, or damaging 
indigo plant, to tiic 
injury of any person 
havi^ an interest 
tiierein, daclared to 
be on offence punish- 
able by the nutgis* 
trains 


Cases attended with 
aggravating ciroom- 
Stoitces to be made 
over for Trial to (he 
oommiBSlonats of 
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pending the appeal ; provided property anewerahle for the amount of the decree shall have 
been attached, or if no property l»e forthcoimng, provided the appeUant shall give suffideiit 
security for his ap^tearauce 'W'hen required, in the event of the decree being affirmed. 

Fifth.— -Petitionfl for the uxecution of decrees passed under this Begulatioh shall be 
presented, if the amount of do(Tee do n(»t exceed 1 00 ru|)ees, ‘within the period of three 
months, and if the amoiinl- exceed tluit sura, within the })eriod of one ytiar from the (kte 
of tlie decree for the exi^tion of whidi the application is made. In oases in 'wliich 
execution shall not be applied for witlun the prescribed period, the decree^holders shall be 
considered to have relinquished their rights to demand execution.* 

XIII. No ol^Jeciion shall be taken against any deed of contract for the cultivation 
and delivery of indigo plant on account of its not bearing the proper stamp, provided that 
it be ex(H!uted on paper bearing a stamp of such an amount as would be required under 
the rules in force for a bond of the amount acitually advonoed, or acknowledged to be 
advanced, as the consideration for entering into the agreement, 

XJV. Tlio cutting down and taking away by force or otherwise, or the damaging or 
causing to be damaged by means of cattle or otherwise, indigo plant growing on land, 
for the cultivation of which an advance of capital has been made by an indigo manufac- 
turer (ir otlnjr person, to the injury of such manufacturer or other person, or of the lyot 
by wluwn the plant have been cultivatecl, is hereby declared to bo a criminal offence, 
punishable by the magistrate with imprlsoumeut and kboiur for a term not exceeding 
one year. 

In cases attended with severe wounding or homicide, or other aggravating circumstances, 
the ptu’sons charged ‘M'ith having I>cenj3onceroed in tltc comiuiasion of the offence sliall be 
bought to trial before the commissioner of circuit, and shall l)e liable, on conviction, to 
such punishment as the commissioner, under the general Kegulations, may be competent 
to award. 


(68.)— Mr. IT. T. PHnsq*’^ NOTES, dated 26th October 1829. 

JVbfa — I HAVE made an Abstract of Mr. Ross’s Regulation for dlsjuites regarding indigo 
jdnnt, •which is annexed hereto, having deimicd it impossible to judge of a matter of this 
description without having the substance of the rules in a compressed form before me, so as 
to sillow ready comparison one with another, and that tl)C scope tind effect of the whole 
might he seen by having all the |)ai*ts in a small compaas under view at the same time. 

Wliat is now in principle in the Regtilatioli may be summed up shortly under the 
following heads : 

Section HL 1st. Eiux)peanB have fuD liberty given them to purchase, lease, and occupy all manner 
of tenures of land, under the condition of liability to all the civil courts, wdiether adtui- 

, nistered by native or European judges. 

Seefions IV. & VL 2d. Ryots are decolored to Imve the right of determining what crop shall be taken from 

Hiird. land, unless the contrary can be proved by the zemindar, and of disposing of their ci’op of 

indigo plant at pleiwuro. 

Sections Y.&VItL Indigo manufacturers engaging with ryots for plant grown on deflned pnrcjels of 

land, and registering thc.ir conti^te with the moonsifF, hav(i a lien, and may enfiuve it on 
their own nntliority, over the land for cultivation, if they please, and over the crop for 
reaping, Iwdng answerable however for the zemindar’s revenue. 

(iVZf — By Regulati(Ui A'^J. I82.‘J, they have only a lien on the indigo crop, enforce- 
able by sumnmiy process to be taken out in the zillah ndawlut.) 

Section ATTII. 4th. For abtise of the authority so granted, the manufacturer may be sued before the 

Clause Third, moonsiff, and cast in the same penalty os the contratjt stipulated against the ryot, besides 

co.sts ; the suit, however, is not to Ije proixHided in till after close of the indigo season, and 
then to luj tried after 15 days. 

Section IX. First. 5ih. Manufacturtjrs may sue out the penalty of their contracts before the moonsiffs, in 
lieu of })rooeeding against the laud or crop, in which case the calamity of season may be 
pleaded in bju*, unless the contrary is sjwcialJy stijnilated. If decreed against the lyot, 
the deiirec to adjudge a tenn of imprisonment in conunutation. 

SectionIX.SccoDd. (Ith. A third jmrty inducing a'lyot to fail in his contract, to he liable for his penalty, 
on pi-oof of roceij)t of any part of tlie crop. 

Section X. 7th. One apj>eal allowed to tlie zillah judge, who may dismiss without calling on the 
decree-holder to plead, if not satisfied with th(‘ grounds of appeal. Second a]>peal may be 
allow(‘d by Sudder Dewanny Adawlut to tliat court only. 

Section XI 8tji. Exemption from institution fees and other stamp duties levied in regular suits ; 

also the advantage of priority of adjudication is grants as in summary suits, with the 
full effect of a regular decree. 

9th. Making 


* For tho reason of the pro vision contained in the lost cUose of this sectios, see the Note nuvked 
(*) in explsnation of Section AnH 


(68.) Indigo Plan, 
tors : Mr. Prinsop*8 
Notes ; 

26 October 1829. 
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9th. leaking a-way with plant proved by a registered contract, or damaging it by tom- , — — — 

ing in cattle^ is made a criminal offence cognizable by the magistrates. Section XIV. 

The other OTOvisions are of detail, prescribing forms to be observed. These Qovem« 
ment may adhere to or vary at pleasure. The first question is, wlietlier the above 
prindpleB are sound, and ought they to be admitted wholly or in part as the basis of on 
enactment; will they remove the evils complained of, or do other good to thi^ parties whose 
interests are at stake, or to either or any of them, without prejudice to others { In so far 
as these questions can be answered offirtftatively, the rules proposed may be a<h»pted, but 
if the benefit bo doubtful and injury to any class appaient, Goveimment will not, it is 
presumed, entertain propositions wliicU threaten such a result. 

First. — ^Tlie unrestricted authority for Europeans to hold land without being subject to 
the local criminal law, is a measure this Government can scarcely ventui e upon at present. 

There are many well-informed people who do not consider the right of holding land to be 
at all coxmected with the necessary local control of £uro])eaii residents ; who think the 
latter equally indispensable whether the Europeans hold land or not ; nay, who go the 
length to argue that thecoufusiou which ctdls for the remedy of a locid tribunal is greater, 
because of the shifts and expedients resorted to in consequence of the restridions to then' 
holding lands : 1 am not of this opinion. The unqualified removal of the restrictions of 
Europeans holding land, would open to them a new branch of speculation not entered 
upon by them hitherto, because <if tlieir legislative exclusion, viz. land jobbing or otlu;r 
zemindorry jobbing. The purchase of feinires sold by the courts or collector for an’cars 
or for private debte, with a view to profit from enhancing the revenues drawn from the 
ryots, is, Jind most fortunately for the credit of the Government arid nation, Inis been since 
1793 confined to natives. Had the old families hohbng riijugees and zeinindaries, which 
to the extent of more than half of the Government jumma for Bengal, were sacrificed to 
the inflexible rig«)ur of the Coniwallis system, seen tlieir estates, one after the otJrer, fall 
int<t tire Imnds of English adventurers ; Irod they seen theses peophi watching about the 
colle<jtor's cutcherry for a bargain piirchast' at each public sale, their feelings, jind those of 
the great l)o<ly of the people, towards their goveruoi-s, would have been widely dith^vent 
from wlmt they now ai*e. It cymiiot however lie necessary to ontoron this grouml ; suflice 
it that hitherto, notwithstanding that natives have carried s|)tiCulution in zemindur-iy jiur* 
chases to a mischievous extr*eme, so as to call for a iegisliitive remedy for the evils wliich 
ensued, there has been no lan<l jobbirig by Eurojicans ; there hav(‘ indeed ln'cii occasional 
purchases and more frequent fUriiis Is; iiamee, that is, in the name of native dcjM'iulenfs or 
children, but these hav(( all bc<'n suhsidiary to other sj*eculations, to aid tli(5 extension of 
indigo i'ultivation, or to aiford laeUitii's for more ebimerical ju'ojccts. wbicli liavt' Innm 
attempted eveiywhere witli varuais sucet'ss, and the tanns have Is'eii taken and the jinr- 
chas()s made with jui iinticipntj«>ii of loss on the bjirgiiin more frccjuenLl;^ than tlie <*on- 
trary ; nothing of the kind lias been entered upon as u primary (djeet s|jeeuliLli»n, and 
that Hiiiiply hccausi' it was forbidih'n, and hceiiuse no capiLali.st at ('aleiilta would advance 
the fund's for engaging in such a line of inlveiitnre so long as it wa.s so. If the re.strirtion 
were at once to U* wholly removed, this Uiu; of adventure must be O-VjMS'ted to be super- 
added to tin* other iinlucemeuts to reside and seek fortune in the mb'rioi* whieli now exist ; 
and wdiilc the uujrilHjr of ailveuturers would he angnient-ed lioyond nii'usure, their relations 
with tin* j)e()]d»* would he more oomjilex, and the inaterLaLs of e-ollision would be iidiiuUly 
iuulti]i]ied, while the single re-straining authority at present possessed by ( loveniineiil., in 
its power of removing Euroiieauh without trial, would become wholly inclfieieui. vv itn 
what face couldtheOovcriiuieiita.sk to reserve to ibsclfii jsiwer of removing a man fn»ni]iis 
inhi'rited or ])ui*chase(l freehold ? And how* can it be reconciled to tin* law's and pri ju- 
dices of England, whence, conlinnations of this authority will have very shortly to be 
solicited, b) leave in the liaiuls of Government ihe 4 i<*aus of separating the jiroprictor from 
lii.s fee simple, and the tenant, wlio has been enetmmgi'd by the law' to einhai'k cajiital 
fireely iiui speculation for increased produce, from his tenure, at the niomont pi'ilifijw wlieu 
it begins to yield return. What has been said liitherto apjdies only to Isirn suhject.s of 
England ; their legitimate dew-'cndauts born in this <x»imtr> , with tlx* rights of their 
fuirents in res|K}ct to law and tliosc; of their countiy for location, wdll be much nioro em- 
barrassing. In short, what is meant to 1h* urg%^tl is simply this, that w^hidly to removo 
existing restrict tons on the residence an«l occupation of land by Europeans before wt^ lia\'e 
a local Jaw strong enough to control Europeans, or n legislature comjK'tent to make such 
a 1.W, would ho beginning at the wrong end ; t<.> say nothing of the doubtful coinjieteney 
of tills Govemroent legally to make a gre,at alteration in the constitution of the Govern- 
ment and its sysb’in of administration, as establislied under •♦rdei-s from England, ami as 
confirmed by the Lt^gisiature of Eiiglaml, nor of the obligation to obtriin troiu tlie same 
authorities some previous sanction for every departure from the fundamental principles 
they have laid down for our guidance. 

Section III. of Mr. Iloss’s draft may, however, bo omitted witliout itijuiy' to otlier 
principles of his proposed enactment ; and it is to be considered how fai* these also will 
stand question. 

The second point noticed above is, the declaration of the ryot's right to cultivate what 
produce he pleases, and to engage to deliver his enqis to whom.soever In* pi wises. I be- 
lieve it would be of the best effect, and no more thou their just right, to make this dechu- 
ration in behalf of the khoodkosht rj'ots of Bengal ; hut in the draft it is put much t(»o 
generally. When land is assessed with a money rent according to its quality, nothing 
( 445 .) it 2 can 
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can be fairer than to leave the occupant cultivator to settle what he will grow each year, 

V. and how dispose of his crop ; but newly half tlio land of Bengal is rated by its produce ; 

— rich land paying so much, and sugar land, &c. its diiferent rate. In such cases no change 

Settlement of can bo made without on aiTongcment between the parties ; and to allow sugar land to be 

Euiupeansinlndia. turned to indigo at the will of the ryot only, would deprive the receiver of the rent or 

revenue of more than half his ineom<i. In like manner, when the zemindar’s rent or revenue 
is drawn as a proportion of the crop, or tis commutation for the same, a change made to 
indigo without his knowledge would wholly disoifftnize his relations with the tenant, who 
might yet Ido an hereditary occupant entitled to hold, without power in the zemindar to 
remove him. The lemody afforded in Section V I. third clause of the draft, throws the 
onus of proof on the zemindar, and is shtup practice against him, seeing tliai he will be 
concluded in perpetuity if the manufiicturcr’s contract be once admitted to registry. If 
Mr. Ross’s rule had l>een drawn as applicable only to ryots paying fixed money rents for 
defintMi portions of land, there could he no objection to it ; on the contraiy, it would he 
a bigl)ly beneficial provision, ns tending to declare their rights and estuhlicdi their inde- 
pendence, hut it will do mischief if left generjd. 

Third. — The extension of the lien granted by Regulation VI. 1823, to tlic usufruct of 
the land, instead of couiining it to the crop of iudigo growing thereon, is a beneficial pro- 
vision, and I thmk manufacturers might 1)6 allowed to enforce planting and reaping, where 
they have contracts for defined parcels of land, in some manner analogous to that kid 
down. But the condition of registry and mlvcrtisement in the moonsift’s court, according 
to the process of tlie draft, V’^ill quite defeat thi* j)rovision of uiiy good effect it is calculated 
to ])ro<liice : for, in the first placf), tmgngements are seldom entered into, and advances 
never made, so much as thn‘e months before the commencement of the lime for cultivation ; 
nor is the time of cultivation onywJiore fixed and certain ; in Bt'iigni, it is always 
dependent on the fall of i^ain. Again, the engagements arc counted by thousands for taich 
fjictory of any size, and in amount run for the most part- from two and three rupees to eight 
an<l IdMi advanced on each : the expense and trouble of registering and advertising, imd of 
making the copies prescribed of so many detMls. not to mention the .stamps, w'ouUl amount 
to .50 per cent, at least on tbc total advances of a factory, and would consequmitly be an 
expense both of money and (what is of more imj^ortanco) <»f tiimj, such ns no concern 
could bear. Doubtless, 8j)ecificatiou of the land with its boundaries, so as to be capable of 
identification, must be a condition of a inanufai'tunT’s obtaining f>ro(‘ess again.st Isind or 
against its crop. The further condition of iH‘gistraiion, with notice served both on ibe 
ryot and upon the land, is sujierfluous and iiiqnncticablc, and calculated to render abortive 
tlic whole provision. 

The remedy affor<leJ by this part of the tlraft sc'cms to proe-et'd upon the prin(‘i])le, that 
all the affrays, violence, and Idooikhed that take place have their origin in the difficulty 
eX[)<Tienced by indigo manufacturers in bolding ryots of acknowledged ocoujianey, who 
liave allowed their l^id to be measm*ed off and defined, and have publicly signed contracts 
for gi’owijig indigo there for deliver}’ at a given factory, to the terin.s and stijnilations of 
V their engagements ; but it is not on aciwunt of such ryots tbat affrays occur ; it is where, 

in the eagenicss to exfend cultivation, the manutuilurer presses money upon a half ■ unwilling 
ryot, or oTi one of several joint ryots, or on ryots who have no right to changt) their culti- 
vation without the zemindar's pemiiasion, or on lyofcs not in pussessiou ; in all wdiicli, 
and .500 simihir cases that might he cited, the inamifactuivr has not tlie laini inea-surfd 
out to liim and sjiccified, ljut relies on the ryot'.'< word ns to his po.ss<-ssion, and as to the 
land s fitness for tht; plant, continned pcrhaj>s by a dishouest goinashta. Ryots, in any 
of the above predicaments, will gel advanci's from as many factories as they can, inttuiding 
to be dishonest to all. The remedy should he sought, not by increasing the power of the 
manufacturer over his good ryots, about wducli there is no dispute, but by applying checks 
to the pra(;tice of entiTiug into loose eohtracts, andjuiaking udvjniees to unknown peiwiis, 
without seeing the land engaged to l)e cultivale<l. ‘^"ith Air. Ross, I would give no redress 
to a ])lanfor who made advances without visiting the land in person, and having it meji- 
sured out to him, and in who.se contrarts the b(mnd:u'ics were not specifically described 
and laid down, so as to bo capable of identification : a rule of this kind w<»uld do infinite 
good, provide<l th(j ])olicc and courts were strong enough to prevcjit jK.‘OpJe from thiiving 
by violence; but the niamifuctunTs trust, at j[)resent, to their luthecal to supj)ly the defi- 
ciency of their contracts. The stronger party iKjncliis alw’{i.ys by the looseness of an 
engagement ; and while this is the msc, that is, while througli the inefficiency of the 
existing law to protect the weaker,^ the manufaeturei's win bear doAvn tin* ryots by hired 
ruffians, it may bo ])art of theij* |)olicy to cry out against the systciri, as comj>elling them 
to I’esort to such means of righting themselves ; but Government will not readily be jjer- 
Buaded that they are the opjireased class who requin* to have their liands streiigtJioinjd hy 
fiirther legislative provisions. I do not say this would h(? the effect of Mr. Rosa’s proposed 
Regulation ; for Mr. Ro.ss has very properly required a contract, witli si)ecification of 
boundaries and other clear stipulations, as the condition of a manufarturer’s exercising 
the powers he has conftirred ; but for this very reason it will hi; ineffectual for the purpose, 
and will neither prevent affrays and fights for the growing cro]), nor afford faeilitiea in 
settling the disputes when brought afterwards into court by parties, none of whom will be 
found to have the pukka engagement Mr. Ross has assumed os a preliminary to the 
application of his remedy. 

. Fourth. — The fourth point notiml a« new in the draft is, that it opens the moonsifiTs 

’ courts for redress. The class of persons who fill the situations of moonsiff throughout the 

country 
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countiy ar<5 unfortunately not of the firat credit and respectability. It is said that every — — — 
large manu&ctUFer makes a point of liaviug the |)oliee darogahs in his pay : it would be V. 

much more worth his while, if tliis Regulation were to pass, to pay for the moonsifrsgood 

will ; and unless the situation were fliBereiitly filled from what it is at present, lie would (68.) ludigo Plan- 
assuredly do so. If local [>erguuuah (joiirts could be pit)vided of good (jhamctcr, and filled Mr. Priasep’s 

with men of the class who are now generally apiK>mted sxwhler ameeiw, 1 should w'e no ' 

objection to imiking them the arbiters of quari’els between indigo manufacturers and their ^ * wtober 1829. 
lyots an<l neighbours, or even witli zemindaifir, and if it be intended to substitute, such 

J arsons for the present moonsiffs, the julo or something similar might l)e passed ; but 
sliould prefer to see it drawn for making the cases co^ii^sable by sudder aineens, with 
power to the Government to iucw^oso their number and locate them when requii-ed, because 
of tbo good repute these officers enjoy, which the moonsilis do not. 

With respect to the fifth point, the summary prot-ess for rccoveiy of the penalty, when 
the manufiicturer prefers this to proceeding against the land or crop, and the admission of 
the phia of calamity of season in bar to such an action, with the adjudicati<»n of a term of 
imprisonment for default of payment, are new provisions. There is one objection, liowover, 
which occurs in limine to the grant of any special fa voure<l process in respect to contracts 
for delivery of indigo. Why confine the rule to indigo, when the sameprinci]Je will afjply 
to advances for stigar, cotton, rice, or iiny other produce ? The summary process should be 
given to all or none ; and for this ivaaui, tin' considcraiiou of this part of the draft sliould 
be taken up .along with the detoiminatifm as to the expeiUency of passing a Regulation of 
the kind proposed by me, some time ago, for the pui-pose of opening the summary com'tsto 
all simple-contraidi debts, jigreeably to tlie instructions to iliat effect issued by t.lio Honour- 
able Court of Directors. Sujiposing Mr. Ross's rule to la; made general for all contracts, 
and assuming the moonsifiT's court tio be put on the respe<;table footing of the present siidder 
ameens’ courts, I see lU) objection to the ]M*ineiple of these ]>rovisions of iliis <lraft, nor to 
the admission of tlio plea t'f ealaniity of scfisoii, and the fixing by Die decree ii. limit to the 
tei*m of imprisonment in default ol* payment, the dcfaultor being then released under the 
rules applicable to insolvents. 

Sixth. — I see also luithing inequitable in making an interloper, wlio has induced a lyot 
to i'ail in his contract, answerable Jointly ami H(‘vcrnlly with him for the penalty ; nor in 
making proof of ilie ibmdehtine receipt of the artiele eoutractod for to another, by the 
interloper, sufficient evidence of liis being ilie inducing party to warrant decree against 
hill) ; but this also sliouhl bi' extended to all articles, and not confined to indigo. 

Seventh. — Tliesingleappeal to tbezillidi judg«‘,wlthsi)eml appeal to tlie Sudder Dewunny 
Adawlut when the failure of justiee is glaring, arc manifest improvements on the present 
Hy.st(jin, which leaves easc.s to be observed for yeiU’S in the most defective of all civil tri- 
liunals, the provincial courts of appeal. I sliould aiilieijiato, howeve)*, that both btdbro 
tla; uioonsiir.sand in the zillah court, cases instituted under the Regulation would fretpiently 
be found to involve new points of law and complex interests, sueb as it woubl be the 
height of injustice to deeido summarily, and ]»aHS a eoiiehisive decree upon, without, allow’iiig 
both till' time to pleati aud produce oviileuce, and the proei‘ss of im estigatlon laid down for 
disfuites of a form.'il character, when made matter of regular action. 'I’he rule, thmvfore, 
of my draft allowing transfer of a east' by tbo judge, wbeUier native or European, to the 
regular file, will desi-rve consideration, if the draft sliouUl be apjiroved, ui' a llegulutiou 
founded on it be onh-rod to be ])rep.i.rod. 

Eighth. — Europeans (•.■in be allowed im exemption from stamp duties for their en.ses which 
may not be, granted to natives. The quarrels of indig«> plantors arc not, /Kir tw/lrnne, 
entitled to indulgence in thisresjieet ; so long, therefore, as the institution ft;e is]>.'iicl Hu* the 
courts assistance in recovering any kind of contract debt, tlie maiiuihcturors of indigo niu.st 
pay it on their suits, wdiethcv tin* process of Investigation be sliorii-iu'd or not. This ques- 
tion, like that of the expedieuey of opening the sumiiuii^’^ courts for the reeoverv of simple- 
contract debts, must hi* taken up and considered a.s a general one, not as connected nie.rely 
with the dis])uto,s between indigo manufacturei*s ami their ryots. 

Ninth. — There cannot be the least obje.ct.iou to the ninth and last-mentioned rule. ; viz. 
that for making tlu? abstraction or wilful damage by cattle of indigo crops ]umlsliablo as 
a criminal offence: if indeed the act were jirovcd against a stranger, it would he so now; 
the difficulty is in the proof. Mr. Ross, 1 presume, intends to include the contractor 
.amongst the parties so liable crimiually ; for in him it i.s equally a fivmd coniinitled Hgain.st 
the party to whom he had engaged to deliver the plant. The wording of the rule a.s it 
now staiids leavas this doubtful ; indeed it would, by a strict intorpretation. cxelmle biin. 

The above observations on the new principles adopted in Mr. Ro.ss’s draft have extended 
to such length as to preclude any piusent reference to the dcUil of the rules of piMccss. 

The first question, indeed, for Governmont to decide is, whether to adopt the jirinciples 
advocated by Mr. Russ, aud made the foundation of Lis draft ; if the dettimiination on this 
point be affii'inative, it will then be time to examine the rules in detail 

26tli October 1829. (signed) H. T. Prlnse^h Seaetaiy. 
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Abstract of Mr. Eoes's iKDiao REQtJUTiojr, Section IL, Sectione III. IV. V. and VI 
Reguution XXXVIIL and corresponding, rescinded ; also Begulation VI. 1828, and 
Regulation V. 1824. 

II. Parts of Regulation XXIII 1814, and XIX. and other Regulations, so fer as incon- 
sistent with tliis llegulatiou. 

III. Europeans may purchase, rent, and occupy land ; thereby become amenable to 
moonsiifs and the civil courts. 

IV. OccMijmiit ryots may, so long as occupant, cultivate any article they please, and may 
engage to deliver plant to whomsoever they please. Planters have no right, except as 
derived unch'r special engagement voluntarily entered into by otvnera or occupwrUa, 

V. First. — Indigo planters odvimeing for plant on defined land, to have a lien or 
interest in the produce of that land, provided then* engagement be uniform, and recorded 
and witmifised Tw prescribed ; also tliat itfu-ticulars be specified as laid down, and the deed 
be registc-H'd with the moonsilf, and advertised in the village tliree months before com- 
mencing cultivation. 

Second. — ^I’articukrs : Ist Name of village ; and, 2d. Boundaries of the land, and its 
name, if any. .‘Id. Rate ov price jier bundle of plant, with dimensions of the bundle, and 
amount of advances, 4th. Date for commencement of cultivation, and date for com- 
pletion. r>tli. Penalty of non-perfonnance. 

Third — MoonsiiT to registei* by entering a copy in a book, and by sticking up the 
substance in liis cutcherry, and a l>ambix> on the Held, also on the ryoFs door. 

Fourth. — Original tt> be returned after registry and advertiMemeiit, with certificate under 
seal, and moonsilf to forv*ard copy to the judge of the zillali. 

Fifth. — Fee of ruiHjes leviable as condition of registering each deed. 

Sixth.— Registers to be inspected for fee of eight annas. 

VI. First. — Moonsiff to receive and determine objections to registry. Registering con- 
tractor to be summoned to rejdy to objections within 15 days, by notice in usual form. 

Second — Evidence to be entered on by moonsifl*; and if objections be established, he 
may annul the contract, and award comfteusatiou to objector, and vice verad, costs and 
compensation against him if not proved 

Tliird. — flut no object-ion admissible on ground of non-occupancy by contracting ryot, or 
non^eompetency to uontrm:t, if ofM^upaut, without consent of zemindar, unle.sH it he esta- 
bJislied, by origiuaJ accounts of the village, witli gomnshta’s or putwarry’s an<l muudufs 
cvideiK^, and occii)MUits, of adjoining lauds, that tlic objector liim.self cultivated in the 
pre(j«sling yt?ar, and M’’as occupant at the dato of contract, or unle.'sh, in the second case, the 
objector is the zemindar or rent-mujiver, and is entitled to prescribe cultivation. 

Further, no prior deo<l Ui be givtind for annulling a registei'cd deed, unless the same 
paved of land b(* H[KH:ilied and defined therein. 

VI I. On a ryntuinhir registered engagements infu-sing to cultivate indigo, or refiising to 
deliver plant, the planter to liave the o]>tion of taking usulruet for the y(3ar, subject to the 
conditions of tlie following scctitm, or of pro.st!cuting for the ])eualty of the contract. 

VIII. Fii-st.— If taking nMifruet, planter to give written notice of intention ten days 
before the day fixed for eoniimmdiig cultivation ; copy to be aliixed to ryot’s door. If 
not commcriccd and completed by the date fixed in the contract, the planter may scizti and 
cultivate with his own [ikmgbs and pcujde. If the ryot have cultivated, similar wiitten 
jioticc to be given to cutaiul deliver; failing which, the planter may ; jrtwided, however, 
tliat if so taking, tlie planter shall be liable to tlie rent for the year, and other conditions 
of r 3 ^>t's contract. 

Second. — Darogahs, after insjiecting j)lanter’8 registered deed, to support his assiunption 
of usufruct or crops as above, and to prevent any ploughing or reaping by planters, except 
undci- process as above, and witli registered contracts, 

Tldrd. — Ryots aggrieved by abuse of the above powers to sue planters before the 
moiuisilf; if gross annual pro<luc« of the laiid seized or reaped does n(;t exceed 100 rupees, 
summons to be served witli notice of suit as in section (>, rei^uiring answer in 15 days 
from last day of the last month of the indigo st'oson, if issued during the season, or 15 days 
from date of Mumraons at other jieriods. If wrong is proved, moonsilf is to decree, besides 
full costs, damages equal to value of the most valuable product the land of the village is 
estimated to yield, and a further sum e^ual to the penalty of the contract leviable on the 
ryot for failure ; if t}>e plaint be dismissed, phuntiif to bo amerced, besides costs for com- 
pensation to planter, 

IX. First — If the jdanter do not seize land or crop, or bo unable firom non-spedfioation 
in the detjd, he may sue before the mewmsiff for the penalty of the contract, at any time 
within three months from date of default if not exceeding 100 rupees, and three years if 
nbove. Summons of notice to answer 15 dap after dose of season, &c. as in section 8, 
to i.sHnc, and moonsiff to decree penalty with costs, commutable to imprisonment in 
dewanny gaoL 

Proviso 
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ProviBO, ihat if intaidation or calamity of season Iw estaWished, and the deed do not 

e^^oally throw this on the ryot, no penalty will he incurred. V . 

Second.— If a contracting lyot have been induced hy a stranger to evade or refuse p, 

performance, tlie party imjiosed may prosecute the stran^r in the inoonsiff's court, and tera; M,.prin*e?j 
recover the same penalties as against the ryot, on proof that defendant received any part ^ 

of tbfi produce of the laud. 26 October 1829. 

X. First.— Appeal to K© from raoonsiffs to zillah jud^, if lodged within three months, 
and the judge's decree to be final, unless appeal be permitted by Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
to itself 

Second— Moonsiff*s and judge's decrees may be affirmed, without calling for answer 
to the vajouhat, if tlie grounds appear insufiicient, but not altered without argument and 


XI. Stamps and priority to he regulated as for summary suits, both in original and 
appeals, under this Begulation ; but judgments to have efi^ us in regular suits, and not 
to he levied a second time. 

XII. First. — To enforce deci'ces, petition to lie lodged with moonsitf, for arrest or attach* 
ment, and sale of property, with specification {innexed. Moonsiff to serve a w ritten demand 
on defendant for payment in 1 5 ^ys ; this to be affixed to the house, failing service on 
the person. 

Second — Failing payment in 1 5 days, case to be retorted to the zilJali judge. 

Third. — Who will order property to bo attached, and advertised for sale under Kegular 
tion VII. 1825. Failing ptoperty, the person to be arrested and sent to gaol for the 
period allotted in commutation. 

Fourth. — In easc^ of a.])jK*al from moonsiff, the jmlge may stay execution if attachment 
of sufficient property liavc been imide, applicant giving security. 

Fifth. — Application to enforce decrees must be presented in tlu'co mouths if not ex- 
ceeding 100 rupees, and one year if exceedmg; failing application in time, decree-holderK 
to forfeit right to demand execution. 

XTII. No objection to indigo dee<ls on account of stamp not being proper, if on stamp 
as per scale for bonds. 

XIV, Cutting and taking idant by foreeby other than a registered contractor, <lanmging 
crops by cattle, declared criminal and cognizable by imigistrates ; j)enalty, irnprisonnicnt 
with labour for one year ; (jommituient for tri>i) by comiuiasioner of circiut, in case of 
wounding or affray. 


(6}t.) — Mr. SfiakeHpeare NOTES, dated Ist January 1830. (GS).) Indigo Han- 

Mn. Ror.s in his Minute argues, that no protection Wing afforded by the laws, either to gpeaV’a'N^os^*^' 
the cultivator or luanufacUii-er of indigo, they are left, to follow the course which they each i Vanuary 1830. 
conceive to be most conducive to their own ijitercsts and gain. 

The cultivator eiideavoura to evade the perfoi*roau(ie of his contract whe.n any ad^'antage 
can be gained by twj doing ; while tlje manufnetum’, on the other hand, left to ]ii.s own 
means for the protection of his rights, is prcpiived U} support or defend them by force. 

M.r. Ross proposes to remedy tlic’sc evils and afibrd legal protection to both parties. “ by 
raising the qualification and powers of tlie courts of themoonsiffs — “ The. only tribunals 
so situated as to be accessible to both parties, and crapable of administering justice eq^ually 

“ On them only,” Mr. Itoss a<ld.s, “ can poor suitors, ns well as rich, personally ntfond 
the inve.stigation of their suits ; mi odvanUvgc cisseniial in trials in the first instance to the 
attainment of justice, and which all courts of original jurisdiction should Wi ca]Kible of 
affording.” 

The estoblLsbment, however, of an efilcient .system of local judicature, would not of itself, 
in Mr. Rosses opinion, ,J)e sufficient to relieve the indigo planttsrs from the diffieulties they 
have to contend against : First, when tla; lyot, having re<*eived advances, will not sow or 
cultivate his land ; Secondly, when ho refusew to deliver the produce f»f the land to the 
manufacturer who advanw^d his money for it. 

After pointing out the insufficiency of the existing law to afford redreH.s in either of the 
above castjs (for the fiiut of wliicli, indeed, the law does not profess to afford any ), Mr. Boss 
suggests “ the removal of the proliibition against Kui*opeans holding lands, and tW' em- 
powering indigo manufacture)?! to atbicl) and to take tlie nsufruct of laml, to the produce 
of which they have acquired a right by contmet with the owuiiant, immeiiiately ujK>n the 
latter refusing to plough or i*eap, or to do any acts necessaiy' to enable him to fulfil the 
conditions of lus contract.” ^ 

As the Begulation framed by Mr. Boss is intended to give eftect to the measures nliove 
BUggwtcd, 1 ediall proceed to examine the several precisions of it in detail ; merely noticing 
in this pli^, that Mr. Boss lays great 8ti*esa at the conclusion of his Minutfi, on the neces- 
sity of raising the qualifications of the local courts of judicatiu’e, without which no 
amendment of the laws with a view to correct the evils complained of will be productive 
of advantage. 

(**«.) 
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On the preain1)lo I remark, that no mention is made of one of the principal objects of 
the Regulation, viz. empowering the mamifncturer to attach and cultivate the land, in the 
event 5 the ryot's neglecting or refiisiiig to do so. 

II. The clauses of this section go to rescind tlic Regulations whi(jh prohibit Europeans 
from holding lands ; also tlie Rogulatioiis relating to the cultivation of indigo, and to annul 
all existing rules whicii might interfere witl> the exercise of the powers proposed to be 
conferred on moonsifls, all which must depend on the proposed Begulation standing or not 
in its present sliiijjc. 

III. I conreive that Covemment will consider the facilities now afforded to Europeans 
to hold lands to he sutticient, and that they Jiro not pn'pared to adopt Mr. Ross’s sug- 
gestion for removing in tolo the prohibit(»iy laws made in that respect. 

The rul(! in clause 2, section 13, Regulation XXIII. 181 4, which restricts the 
moousiff IVoin hearing suits in which Europejvna, &c. are parties, should be specifically 
rescinded. 

IV. As this Regulation )v.quires much priming, 1 would leave out the whole of this 
section, dtjclaratory of » ryot’s right to do wluit he pleases with his own land, and of a 
manufact urer not being entitled bo the produce of lands which be may not have contracted 
for, or Avlhitli may not have bwn legally assigned to him ; all of which appears rather 

BiijicrtluoiiM. _ , 1 I* T» . 

If the sentiments expressed in this section are intended, as Mr. Ross s note to it imports, 
to teueli t he ryots ])ro[ier ideas of indepeiideiUHJ, tliere is too miieti i-enson to think that 
they would have the. very opposite etlbet to promoting good-wdll between the plantoiuand 
ryots. Whatever the Regulation might proclaim, no planter, I suspect, if he could possibly 
prevent it, Avoidcl allow .-i rj’ot wdio hml tbrmevJy cultivated lands contiguous to and for 
the btuietit. of Li.s factory, to csxrry the produce, to another. 

Tile ryot is umpiestitmabiy at liberty te «lo what he oliooses with the produce of his owm 
land, but I d<»ubt much wlicther the lia]»pincss of the ryot (cerlainly not the prosperity 
of indigo making) would be promoted by jiromulgating tlu* rule of independence projiosed 
by Mr.^Ross. Rivalry amongst indigo cstablishiiKints rcc|uires no additional ('xcitemeni ; 
wherever it has been carried te luiy great extent, tlu‘ effi‘cis have })roved alike de.striictive 
to the morals of the people, the. tranquillity of the illstriet, and tlic pt'cnniary interest of 
the ]»artie8 aiuCAsnieil. 

V. First.— I see no objwtnm to this clause, ■which is an im])rovemcnt upon section 2, 
Roguljitiou YT. 1823, e.xeeptiug ns to the manner of adviTtising the jiartieulars of con- 
tracts entered into the village three months liofore the cultivation eoinmenccs. Advertising 
many thousand coniraets is a serious tussk ; Jind not to be able to engagis for lands at any 
time auteccilent to cultivation seems a hard ami unmr(‘s.sary ivstrictimi. 

Second,— The itli item of the di-tsl of conlrmi had better l)e omil.ted, as a fruitful source 
ofdisjaite. Tlu* comniemi'inont of cultivation must di'pcnd on rain ; how then can it 
be fixed bcdbroluind or its ctunjiletion calculated { 

I would recommend that the dei'd shouM eoutaln elan.se.s empowering the ])Ianter lo 
fiOAv, cultivate, and cut the <’r(»p, if the >yot negl<;ct or rcfii.se to df) so at the proper wason. 
This would at all events make the. ryot aware of the, eon.scquences of his idleness or dis- 
honesty, 

Tliird, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth. — machinery of this Ih^gulaliou is too minute and 
complicated to work well. After the deed i.s registered (that is, a copy ••ntered in a book), 
an fi,dvi*rtisem(5nt contuiniug tlie .substamus of it i.s to bo stuck up in the village, and on a 
bamboo to be ereideil on the spot, ami on the dot»r of line contracting ryot ^whitrli im]ilic.s 
that he liad not attended the n*gistry . 

lleio is ail original deed, a copy of it :ind throe ab.straets. and three proeoases for noti- 
licatiou, besides a .second copy of the ilee«l to U; Iransinitted to the jmlge. No planter nor 
ryot (on whom a large .share of it would fall) eould possibly bearthoexpen.se. which in 
many thousaml beegalis of cultivation would amount to many thonsaml rupees. 

I quite agree with Mr. Ross that the inonn.siffs might be made extivmely useful in the 
ngistry of the deeds. Hut it wouM not, 1 tliink, be too much to expect, that the ryot 
ami the factory gomashta should atbmd liefoi-e tla* moon.sitf in open court for the registry ; 
ami I should ho]Mj tbal th<* publicity so given would be suflieii*fit to prevent frequent 
frauds, without the precaution of iiotilications and hamhoo mark.s. 

iMy idea is that the re-gistey book should l>e signed ainl paged by the judge, or his 
assistant, ami that the entrje.s should he made subject to tlm sixme forms as ai-e proscribed 
for the registry of de<*ds at the «illah .stations by n gistrars. 

Ah to the ti‘e,s for registry, I .should .say they ouglit not to exeticd four annas for each 
deed, and the Hiiine fee for eoiiKulting the registeT. 

VI. First, Second, and Third— This rule for inquiring into and deciding on objections 
made to a registered contract seems good, and may stand equally well, although tlie 
adverti8emi.‘nt liefore objected to should not be published. Hut I would not attempt to 
lay down any rules for tlm niooiisifl”s guidauexj in the decision of jiarticular cases, ns in the 
thirtl cltiu.se. It w'ould be utterly impracticable to prescribti rules to meet every case tliat 
might come before them; .and if thought worthy to be trusted, I should prefer leaving 
them to the exercise of their own judgment and discretion. 

In the note to the last, claiifs?, Mr.. Ross seems to contemplate the a,ppointment to the 
oflice of moonsifi* of a more respectable and better qualified class of natives tlian those now 

employed. 
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en^loyed. I oonfew I am at a loss wliero to look for such a number of men as would be 

requim to fill the places of the present moonsiffs ; the most that could be done would V, 

be for the laUah judge to select the best men to fill the office in parts of his district, where 

the powers conferred by the Eegulation are most likely to be called into play. (69*) Indigo Flan- 

VII. This is an important section, empowering the planter to take possession and cul- 
tivate the lands during the current year, for the produce of wliich he may have a<lvanced, j January 1830. 
should the ryot himseu refuse to cultivate : and authorizing him also to take the plant, 
should the ryot refuse to deliver it. 

The rule very properly applies only to lands for whidi the contmei has been registered, 
and has not been subsequently annulled. 

The two things might, I think, be moi’e distinctly defined. First, the mode of procedure 
to be adopted by the planter in case of the ryot s refutMil to sow and cultivate. Secondly, the 

S rooesB by which the former should attach the crop, in the event of the latter refusing to 
eliver the produce. 


VIII. First. — ^The rules in these two cases, applying os they do to such very difl’erent 
acts and ciroumstanoes, appeal* to me to be inconveniently mixed up in the next section 
and clause. 

Moreover, they sliould expressly refer to oase.! in which the planter “ shall have just 
reason to believe that an individual under engagement with him is evading, or about to 
evade the execution of his contract,” (a« in section 3, lleguhition VI. ]823.j 

As the rule stands in clause 1, se<jtioii 8, it would setnn that in every case of cutting the 
plant a ryot must he served witli a written notice to cut, which would ho very inconvenient. 
1 believe the rules proposed by Mr. Tlo.s.s ore no jnoro tluiii are already acted upon by planters 
when ryots refuse to cultivate or to d<‘Iivcr the pro<liieo of their lauds ; and I see no just 
reason why the pnujtice should not be sajudioned by law ; more csjMJcially if, as I have 
suggested, conditions to the effect authoj’isod lie entered in the contract. 

If it is objected that tht^ power is open to abuse, I would answer that it would be much 
less so if exercised under prescribed rules, particularly if it is restricted t«> lauds cugage<l for 
under written ami regiatcred coutnicts. If not abuaed, thej'e can, I imagine, be no ques- 
tion as to tJie justness of tJie abstract principle on which the power is grauUMl, vi/.. that the 
planter is entitled to the jn'oduee oi'tlie land for which he has advanced his niomy. 

I agree with Mr. Ross in the rairnes.s of the rule at the couelusioji of el.’tuse 2, which 
declan^s that if the. jdauter takes the cro]>, Im takes it in satisfaction of all the conditions 
of th(! contract, and moreover tliat he must defray the reirt of the laud to the i^rsoii 
eji titled to it. 

Second. — This clause pr(»vi<les for the support of the ])olioo officers, when the phuitci-s 
may take pos-sesaion of lajid or plant un<l<*-r registwed deeds. 

Third. — 1 see no necessity for the dislineiiou here made in the amount of claim ofa ryot 
against a planter, and in the period of limitation in bringing it forwanl ; would it not be 
better simply to/escind tlio rule wbicb proliibits uamnsitrs from trying suits in which an Euro- 
pean is a pai'ty, and to say tlmt in all tnmaaetious regarding the cultivation ofimligo, 
whether the demand bo for the iwovery of advances or the |»eua]ties specified in contraijts, 
or for damuges sustained by a r^ ot by the exercise <»f the powers vesU'il in j>lanters under 
any of the provisions of this Regulation, it shall he competent to the raoou.siff to receive, 
hear and decide the case, subject to tlie I’ules pre.scribed for his guidance in other cases ? 

It is already contemplated' to extend thejmwers of moonsiffs to the trial of suits iu which 
the amount may not exceed 300 rupees, which wdll cover uine out of ten of the suits 
brought forward either by plautora or ryots. 

I am not however aware of any objection to requiring that a claim under 100 rupees 
should be preferred within three months ; but f cannot help thinlciug tliat the whole of 
this clause is imnece.s.sjirily <!omplex, esjiecially in the adjustment of the penalty recovcriiblo 
by tbe ryot, vix. “ a sum of money equal to the value wliicl) tlic land specified, if cultivated 
wiUi the most valuable product of the village in wliich it is situated, may be estimated to 
be capable of yielding in a fevoumble year, and a further sum equal to tlie full amount of 
the penalty to which the complainant, under the deed of contract executed by him, would 
have been liable hail lie refused to jierform its conditions.” 

Let the ryot cultivate and state his own rlamage, and the award be left to the moonsiff, 
if witliin his competency. 

IX. First— In like manner, these detailed rules of proceeding on the comiilaiiit of a 
planter to recover the penalty of an uni)erfom\ed contract, me to my apprehension oqutilly 
superfluous. 

The power given to the moonsiff in the concluding port of this chiuse to sentence .*i ryot, 
for breach of his engagement, “ to be imprisoned in the dewanny gaol of the zilhili for 
Bindi limited time as may bo deemed an adequate punishment for hi.s dislioncsty,” iu 
addition to the })enalty and costs of suit, does appear to me a veiy extraordinary power 
given to a moonsitf. 

Second. — By this clause persons not a party to the contract between a ryot and planter, 
who diall induce the former to evade the performance of his contract, and sliall receive any 
part of the produce contracted for, may he sued for tlie penalty specified in the contracts. 

I think this will be a salutary check to the practice which it is intended to guard 
against. 


X. First 
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— ^ X. First.— Pirovides for an appeal from the decision of the moonaiff to the eillah judge 

V. and a siwcial appeal to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
— — Second.— Allows either of the appeal courts to affirm the decision of the cotu’ts below, 

Settlement of ^ without calling on the respondent t<’» answer, unless there appeal* grounds to reverse the 
Enropeanainludia. decision of the court below, in which wise notice shall be given to the inspondent, Who shall 
be allowed to file his answer. 

I must say, I <lo not si^e any special grounds for taking indigo suits decided by a inoon- 
siff, out of the establisljed routine of appeals. It will always be optional to the judge to 
reserve cases of inon'. than ordinary iinjwfcance for his own hearing, and that mode of 
proceeding !ip])pars to me preferable to the one suggested. 

XI. 1 object hIno to tliis section giving a. iweftiroucc to indigo suits over others, in their 
turn of hearing, and in amount of the stamp paper and fees chargeable to such suits. The 
plfintein riuglit to ho satisfied with the fmalitics afforded to them by the Regulation, in 
enforcing tbeir contracts and securing the produce whicb they are entitled under them. 
Jn granting these facilities and allowing access ti the local courts to both parties, the Jaw 
will have done all that can reasonably be expected. 

XIT. Fimt to Fifib. — 1 concur with Mr. Ross, that inooiisiffs slnmld be allowed to execute 
their oavu decrees not appealed against, not only in indigo, but in all suits ; but there seems 
!)(» necessity for the detailed rules ]>roposed in these clauses. It will he sufficient to declare 
tlmin coinpoteut to do sowitluuit reference to the judge, towhont however a reiHirt should 
})t‘ made of the exi^cution of the jirowiss. and to 'whom of coursi^ every defaulter would lie 
sent fi)r confinement in the xillah gaol nmler the general Regulations. 

XII T. Tliis rule regarding the stamp bn wliicli a d«*od of conti’aist for the cultivation 
and delivery of iinligo should he w'rittim, corresjMinds with that prescribed in section 7, 
llegulatiou VL ]S2;i.' 

XIV. T believe tliis rule, for ch'idaring the cutting and taking away by force, &c., or 
(wilfully should be inserteil) damaging iiuligo jdant, punishable by the criminal courts, 
will have a good eflfect in restraining such practices. 

General Remarks. Upon tlie whole, it wdll be gathered frojri the foregoing remarks, that some of the provisions 

ami some of the details into which Mr. Ross has entered in the draft prqwired by him, may, 
in my hum bio ojiimm, be dispeimed with: but Unit the ]»lan of reijuiring deeds to be 
reglstcixid by the moousiff, and the rules proposed for mithori/ing the }danter to sow and 
cultivate and af)])ropriate the eroji of a reousuiit ryot, are lU'ctHsury to tlie su]»j)ort and 
maintenance of tlie Just rights of the parties co!i<n‘)‘iu‘d. 

A very short time wdll suffice to show* the cmolumeiitM 4lerivcd by inoonsifls from the 
regl.stn of eon tracts. In many jurisdictions it will jierhups be something considi'rable, 
and will enable the judge to sidcct from fbc oftieiu’s of his district, or cLsewhcrc, persons 
most competent to (liaeliarge theh<*a\y adilitionai iluties which the regi.stiy and cognizance 
of suits relating to indigo I’oneems, will invtdve 

Integrity an«l imp.‘irtU(lity and firinnexs to fleeide in favour of the weak stga Inst th«‘ 
.strong, w'hen justice demands it, are theijualificatioiis most needof) for the oflieit ; and if it 
is liberally paid, it is not I hope, too much to expect that they may l»e found. 

Ist January ISJIO, (.signed) li. ShaJ^pcar. 


(70.) Indigo Plan* Shnl'cspeor'a jiMlDITIOJ^AL NOTES, dated 24th April 1 830. 

»T^HF?Adili^hmal Oovenioi'-generul in Oouueil doe.s not ap]»ear to appro^'e of the provisions sug- 

. gested either by Mr. Jioss or myself, for authorizing indigo planters to have p(*asession of 

24 Ajiril 1830. lands when the lyot i*efus<.!.s to sow .and cultivate, or the rules jiroposed tVu* e.stablishuig 
registry oifices under the moowsilfs, and .allowing them to try suit-s l>etween pluntinw and 
cultivators ; I licg leave, t/O subniit the following auggestioUK for the tumsidcnition of Govern' 
meiit. by wdiich some of f.he grievances com}>laijied of infiy In: remedied to a. cert-ain extent. 

In .section 2, llegnlatiim VI. 1823, it is .stilted that a person making a<lvancea tor tlio 
cultivation of indigo, shall be considered to June » lien and interest in the indigo plant 
jn(»<iu(:ed, and shall be eiilitled t«t avail himsidf of Hie process pre.scribed in the two follow- 
ing sections for the ]jrntection of hi-s iutciv-sts. 

The provisions of those sections, lioweA'er, proceed on the assumption that the plant has 
actually been ]»roduced on the haul for the cultivation of which the advances were made. 
They provide no means to c’Oin|a'l tbe ryot, to cultivat<i, nor to punish tlie first and most 
important broach of his eugagenienb, on wdiich the whole, intci’cst of the, j)erKon advancing 
dt'iamds, and for the prob>ction of wdiich the Regulation professes to have lieen enacted. 

The only remedy afforde*! ly the Regulation in case tlie ryot fails to cultivate, is to be 
found in section o, and consists in a summary jiroce.'s.s for the recovery of the ad\'anae, with 
inti’rest, or in a regubir suit for the cnforiieme,nt of the penalty specified in the agreement. 
But th<* objections taken to those rules, on the manifest inutility of suing jmupers either 
in one waiy or the other, aie so unanswerable, that the aigument does not require to bo 
enlarged upon.. 

Is there no remedy then for a person who advances Ids money under specific contraotB? 
or can it bo just, that the receiver should take the money on false pretences, without the 

remotest 
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romoteat intention of fulfilling liia engagements, wliile he escapes punishment, and leave? — — — 

the advancer to sue him in tlm civil com^ ? V. 

Surely this is contrary to the commonest 'principles of equity and good faith. It is 

acknowledged to be ho in contniots for work, sections, Eegulatiou VII. 1819 ; wliy not in 
contracts for ploughing imd sowing, uml of iiwligo plant. 

The following rule is proposed on this pa.i i< oj the subject : In fiddition to the rules pro- This is taketi from 
„ vidod in Regulation VJ, 1823, it is further decki^d, that in wises in which a ryot w1k» shuU Kt'ffulation Vli. 18 I 9 , 
have received advances, and entei-ed into a written agieenicut for the cultivation and delivtiry J^JiaTyeluiw fi^the 
of indigo plant in the rniiuner indicated in the tlegulation, shall wilfully neglect or ivfiise iiunMimentorworkt 
to sow or cultivate the ground spccifietl, shall Ikj deemed guilty of a misdeuieanor, and on f^d lulKinrerH 
convictitin before a magiHtr.'«te or joint magistratij, shall be liable to a wiiteiwio of imprison- 
ment not excelling one month ; tlio magistrate or joint magistrate may likewise require fiueof loonipwK.or 
the person so convictwJ to sow or cultivate tiie g)-oniid .v>peejKcd, if it shjdl appear just and hupiisouinciit in tho 
proper to require tlio same ; and sny substuquont conviction of wilful neglect or refusal to iTririaJd'iaiMttr for 
comply with such recpiisition, sliall be punisliablo by a further senteruje of imprisoniuejit fio tbya. 
not exceeding two months.'* 

A rule of this uatiiro would meet the conqil.aints whieli have bwm made of ryots plough- 
ing up seed abrgaAly sown, or sowing the ground with ric(‘ alter it had been sown by them 
with indigo. 

In short, next to allowing the planters to take pos, session of the ground during a He.ssnn, 
it seems to me the only remedy which can lie givtm to the planter jigainst a frautluhmt 
ryot 

The next point to bo considered, is the best means of preventing the interfereime of a 
thiitl party between the pl.sntor and the ryot wlio has taken lii.s advjvnct'S. 

It is stated in the hstior from Messrs. Aiexai.dei iV. (ki. to tiovornnjeiit, with whieli 
this discussion wnniuenciHl, that, li' < lovernmeiit woukl Ik; jilesuseil to consider the contracts 
of the indigo planter as forming liie good will tif cuncerus, and iutroduec a rule to ]miiish 
tlic party inb'rfering with tin*, eoiitraets during the.ir exlst-oncc, by summary process, 
instead of the ryots, or interfering after notua* huAUiig been given that previous contracts 
exist, an iuinie<iiate stop would la; pni to the jireseut unfau* coinpctition, and an inliuity 
of trouble ami labour saved to the officers of tlovemincnt.’’ 

The following clause is ]iropo.scd to reuunly tliis grievance: ** Tn addition to the rules 
prescribed in clausi' 3, seetion o, Regulation VJ, 1828, it is hereby provided, that in cases 
in wlilch a ryot wlio lias contracted for the cultivation of indigo plant on a defined jiajecd 
of IuikI, sh'dl have been iudueed l\v a p«*iNon not a part y to such contract, to evade in .nny 
maiiTiei- whatsoever Die peril ijiiimico of* n,-. eoiidilious it shall be competent to the parl.y 
injured thereby to ]i('OM‘r<uto Dai dofiultiiig ryot, and sueh jicnsou for Ins undue interfercuee ; 

071 pioof of n liich to the satist'ai lion of tin* eon li trying the ease, the said porsi'ii anil 
the ryot shad be jointly and severally he.ld answerable for the full amount of the penalty 
speeiiled in the original agreement i if the lyoi, together w'ith all costs ami exponsos of 
the suit.'’ 

'J’his is meivly an extension of the rule referred to in llegulatioii VI.. which pvoviilc-s t*nly 
for cases iu which the, contracting i tots ma\ hate vdd deJ’ituu'cd ih>‘ ftroJotr I'f the 
land contracted for to a third parly, whereas tin* objeetion is to restrain third parties (roiu 
n ndci'fi'i'i nrf at all dut ing any slagi* of oxKt Lug eontmcls. ( )i* the ameiidiiient may 
run thus ; ‘‘The rule'* eon, tai nod iti el.'ui.se 3, section o, Reguliitioji VI. 1S23. are hereby 
declared to extend to all cases in whieh it .shall he established that a third party hius 
knowingly' ami wilfully inbTl'ered fo induei* a ryot to evaile. iuany manner wiiaisoevcr the 
performance of bis contract for lh(^ eultiNalion and delivery of indigo jdaiit." 

The process by whieh pecuniary penaltie.s are lialile to lie adjndgevl, eamiot, its desired 
by Messrs. AlcximdiT & (,'o., be made sunmuiry* eousisleutly with the general Kegulatioas. 

The fojvgoitig remarks .'iro <*ontiiieil to the two points .specially rclenvd for eonaidcml ion 
to the sudder court. ll‘ 1 am not misiurormed, the remedies suggc.sU'd will (though uot to 
tlio full extent of their exiiecUtions) ho satisfactory to t.he parties wlio have applied to 
Oovermiient for redress ; tlieiv is iiotiiing in them contrary to the spirit of our Ih^gulatioiiN; 
and W’hcn it is con.'-idered v.diat \ast. iiit crests are at slake, the iinmeiise. population siqi- 
portt^d by tho advances, the assistance those udvanccs alford in tlie realization of the public 
revenue, okkI the value of the tr;vde, \i may reasouahly be I’xpected that the (love.rmneul 
will uot withhold from thosiMmgaged in it siioh aid a.9 can he properly and legally granted 
to them, without endangering tho rights of oDicrs. 

It has occurred to me, on remliiig some of the reports lately received from the local 
authorities, on the subject of indigo cultivation, th.at the I'vots ought to possess some mode 
of extricating theuKselves from tlui factory books, on the expiration of their con triu'fcs, wlien 
no longer de-siroiis of cultivat ing their land w ith indigo. 

It is stateil ihatwdioii a ryot once takes advance’s, a jdantor will not allow him to einau- 
cijiate himseit^ and that he is reluctantly eonqielled to eonUnuo the cultivation. 

The following remedy iusuhhtaucc is suggesteil by Mr. Walters, the magistrate of Diurca, 
and seems oiien to no ohjeotion, unless it is the trouble that it may occa.sion to llie 
European local officei-s, alremly sutficieutJy burthened with business : “ Any i)ersou who 
may hav® received advances imdei* writteu agreement for tho cultivation of indigo, and 
may be dcsirmm, on tho expiration of the period of his contract, to settle his accounts with 
the pnion or factory irom whom or from w'hich he naiy have itMseived tho said advances, 
shall bo at liberty, iu tl»e event of the jiropiietor of the fimtoiy, or the person oetiug iu hia 
behalf, refusing to settle the same, to apply to tho xilloh judge, who, after a suniuuiry 
(445.) u u 2 inquiry 
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inquiry into tlie merite of the caee, «hall receive in deposit the amount of the balance which 

V . may appear to be due iVom the ryot aforesaid, and shall grant him a rdease irom his enga^ 

ment, jmying over the amoimt of the balance to the proprietor or tiie person acting' in his 
Settlement of belmlC" Clause 2 : “ Should the proprietor or person aforesaid, however, refuse to receive 
Europeansmlndia. balance awarded to liim by the suminery process above provide^ the judge shall 
return the amount to the plaintiff, leaving the defendant to seek his remedy by a 
regular suit" 

The only remaining point which I sh^ notice is the severe damage suffered by both the 
planter and the ryot by oittle trcs^iassing on indigo fields ; for the prevention of whicli I 
would suggest the following clause : 

“ Persons wilfully damaging or causing to be damaged indigo plant, by allowing cattle to 
trespass thereon, or hj^ any other means, shall, on the complaint of the ryot to whom the 
croj) may belong, or of tla) manufacturer by whom advances may have been made for the 
cultivation and delivery of the said plant be liable, on proof of the offence, to such punish- 
ment hy fine and iin]n*iaonineut, as the magistrate is competent to inflict under section 19, 
Rogulalion IX. 1807, due regard being had tc> the nature of the cose, and the circumsiances 
in life of the offender.” 

Should the Governor-General in Coimcil approve of all or any of these suggestions, a very 
short preamble would suflice for their introduction in the shape of a Regidation. 

(signed) //. SJudeespear, 
Secretary to the Government. 


(71.) — RESOUTTIONS of the Government. 

(71.) Indigo Plan- ^ 

ters ; Rcsolations READ a Memorial from certain Indigo Plantcm in Zillali Jessore, dated the 16th of 
of the Bengal March 1829, and its EnclosurCH : 

vernmeut. Read Jjetter from Messrs. Alexander & Co. dated the 29tli April 1829 : 

Read written to the Registrar of the Nizamut Adawhit by order of Government, 
5th May 1829 : 

Read Petition from Indigo Plantoiu in Dai'ca Jelalpore, dated the 11th May 1829 : 

Read a Letter written to the Registrar of the Nizamut Adawliit, on the29tli May 1829: 

Read Letter from the ofliciating Magistrate of Jessore, dated the 2.9th May 1829, and 
its Enclosure : 

Read Letter written to the Registrar Nizamut Adawlut, on the 9th Juno 1829 : 

Read Letter from the Magistrate of the city of Benares, dated the 8th August 1829, 
and its Kaiclosure.s ; 

Read Letter wTitten to the IU.’gistrar Sudder Dewamiv and Nizamut Adnwlut, on the 
25tliuf August 1829: 

Reail Extract from the Tenitorial Dep-artinent, dated the Ist of Siqitemlier 1829; con- 
iaiiiing o. Letter from Indigo Plunters in .lesson* ; 

Read Lijtter w'ritten to the Registrar Suiklcr Dewanny and Nizamut Adawhit, on the 
otli September J 829 : 

Read two Letters from the Magistrate of Dacca Jelalpore, dated the 5th and 11 th May 
1829 : 

Reiul Letter from' the Magistrate of tlu; City of Dacua, dated the 7th May 1829 : 

Read three Letters from the Commissioner of Ciiruit of the 1 5tli or Dacca Division, 
dated the 7th and 16th May, and 25th November 1829, and Endosui'es : 

Read a Letter Irom Ritgistrar Sudder Dewmnny Adawlut, ilated 9tli October 1829, with 
Minutes and Draft of Regulation : 

Read Notes by Mr. H. T. Prinsep, dated tine 29th October 1829, and abstract alluded 
to therein : 

Read two Letibrs by the Secretary^, dated the 1st January and 24th April 1830 : 
Resolution : 

IT is sufliciently manifest in the foregoing papers, and from the information obtained 
from utlier sources in the course of the inquiries lately instituted on the subject of indigo 
cultivation, that most, if not all of the evils complained of hy the planters, are inherent in 
the system by which large sums of money ai'C advanced to an indigent population, without 
security to the luanufadurer, or adequate remuneration to the cultivator to ensure the 
cheerful and honest pcrfontianee of Ms contract. Hence he endeavours tef evade it when 
any advaintage can be gained by so doing, while the manufacturer, on the other hand, 
knowing the futility of instituting legal proceedings agouist a paupei*, seeks to support his 
claims by unauthorized and violent means. 


The 
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The most advmitageoiis change for both parties that could be introduced in indigo 
transactionB would doubtless be the abolition of the system of advances ; but the cultivat- 
ing dasses are, eenerolly speaking, so poor, and the custom is so deeply rooted in the habits 
of the people, wat there is little probability of that change being efected. The pr(»ent 
state of the market may, however, of itself have a beneficial tendency in cliecking the 
eager competition which prevailed in tlie manu&cturing districts in 1823, wlicn it was 
last deemed necessary to legislate upon this subject. The planters will probably bring their 
cultivation within narrower limits ; there will no longer he the same inducement to make 
indisoriminate advances ; and it may be hoped, that by confining their dealings to the 
most respectable class of ryots, and admitting them io more lil)eral terms of coutrac-i, 
the difficulties which the manufacturers have complained of will, in a great degree, be 
obviated. 


V. 

(71.) Indigo Flan 
tors : Resolutions 
of tiie Bengal 
Goverainent, 


His Lordship in Council is encouraged in tlieae expectations by the favourable testimony 
almost universally home by the local authorities to the character of the present European 
planters, and the treatment of the natives around them. 

The report of the Sudder Bewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, and the provisions suggested 
by Mr. Boss for the improvement of the laws relative to transactions between tlie planters 
and persons cultivating indigo under engagementH, have 1>een delibcnitely considered. 

There are several of Mj:. Boss's suggestions which apj^MKir judicious, and may at some 
future period be adopted, whenever it may have l)ea)me practiciiblo b) raise, the character 
and qualifications of the native local officers, ])oth civil and police. Mis Lordship in Council 
appreliends that it would not be safe to entrust th<j present chiss of offictirs with the arbi- 
trament of disputes between European planters and the native cultivators. 

Moiwiver, the Qovtjmmont is not prepared to remove, to the extent recommended by 
Mr. Ross, the prohibition tigainst Euroj^eaus holding lands. I’hoy have, in fact, been 
conditionally relaxed of late by the Besolutions in the TenitoriaL Department on 

the 17th February 1829 ; and the existing rules will, it is hopd, afi'ovd the facilities to 
the })lanterB which are contempkted in tlie measure suggested by Mr. Ross. 

But w'hilc the Governor-geneml in Council is adverst^ to the provisions above noticed 
of Mr. Ross’s draft, and to the permission ]>ro})osed to bo given to the manufacturer to 
take possession of a cemtraetting ryot’s lands, in the e-vent of Ms refusing to sow or tailti- 
vato, or deliver the produce, he is scmsible of the hardship to which the inanufiictun r is 
exposed by acts so destructive to his prospects ; and he deems it just that the nuimifactu7*er 
should he protected against them so far as may bo consistent w'itii the rights of others, 
and with the priiieiples of Regulation VI. 1823, which recognises the lien and interest of 
the planter in the produce of the lautls tor the cultivation of wMch his money had been 
advanced. 

The only remedy afforded by that Regulation, in case the contracting ryot refuses to 
cultivate*, is conbuned in section 5, and con.sists in a siimmaiy process for the recovery of 
the advance, with interest, or in a regular suit for the entbroement of the \>cimlty s])ecitied 
in the agreement. 

The inadequacy, however, of these remedies is sufficiently proved by the documents 
under consideratioji ; and his Lordship in Council concui-s in tin* opiiiion.s expressed by 
some of the judges of the Sudder Dewanuy Adawlut, that tl»e principles of section !>. 
Rt^gulation VJl. 1819, might with propriety and good effect be made a]>j)licablc to such 
cases. 

Another grievance complained of is the undue interference of third parties between the 
planter and cultivator, in the performance of tlio contract entered into by the hitter. This 
evil is <mly partially provided against in the tliird clause of section 5, Regulation VI. 1823, 
when the contracting lyot shall Iiave sold and delivered the produce of the land con- 
tracted for to a third parly ; and it seems equally just to prevent as much }is poasible sncli 
interference during any stage of existing contracts between the planted and the ly'ot who 
has received advances from him. 

In addition to the defects in the present system adverted to in the foregoing reinai'ks, it 
lias been stated by some of the local authorities in their reports on the subject of indigo 
cultivation, that ryots who have onco taken advaucea from an indigo factory ^ unable at 
the expiration of their contracts to emancijuite themselves from their connexion with tJie 
factory, and are reluctantly compelled to continue the cultivation of their land.s with indigo, 
TMs is a very serious grievance, and calls for the intervention of the Legislature. 

It appears also desirable to adopt the rule suggested by Mr. Ross for the ]>revention of 
trespass on indigo fields, which is represented to be tlie source of much injury and ill-will 
between the planters and the people. 

With these sentiments and vi^s, the Govcmor-gweral in Council is pleased to imss 
the following Regulation, which is directed to be printed and published in the manner 
prescribed by Regulation XLI. 1793, to stand as Eegolatiou V. of 1830. 
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osmraus. m osmAii AfFEim)ix TO iiEiK»aT rsox oomhittee 
Axmaax. 


V. 

Bogiilation V. 
1830. 


F!roamble. 


Ferflons instij^iiting 
ond inducinfr rynt8 to 
pvadt' tilt* ptirforin* 
anct* of tiu'ir en- 
gaf^mentfi may lx* 
proswuted fiir fho 
penalty RjM'cilivd in 
such engagemeuta. 


Persona oontracting 
ibr the oaltivation of 
indigo plant vho 
ahull wilfully negloct 
or reftiBi* to bow or 
cultivate the ground 
apeeifiecl in their eii- 
gugi'iueut, bIiiiII he 
deemed guilty of a 
tniKdenieunor, and lie 
Itahle to punlBhiueut. 


Fewons damaging in- 
digo plant, bow to be 
proceeded against and 
pnnUhed. 


A.D. 1880.-REaULATION V. 

A EBGtJUTlQN for nmending the pwvigiona of Regi^tion VI. 1823, and for pro- 
' viding luore effecfcnfUly ibr the enforcing the execution of Contracts rehitiiig to the 
cultivation and dtdiveiy of Indigo Plant ; -pmi&d by the Governoivgeneral in Ooundl 
on the dth June 1830, oorresponding with the 28th Jeyie 1237, Bengal om; ^e 
3d Aasar 1237, Fnsly ; the 29th Je 3 rte 1237i Willaity j the 3d Asw 1887, Jumbut j 
and the 17th Zehijja 1245, Hegeree. 

Whereas the rules contained in Begulatiou Yl. 1823, (extended to the provinces of 
Oriasa, Behar and Benartts, and to the Ceded and Conquered Provinces by Begulation V. 
1824), for culbreing the executii® of contracts relating to the cultivation and delivery of 
indigo plant, have been found in a great measure ineifectual ; And whereoa it is deemed just 
and proper to extend the penalties pre8c!ril)ed by section 5, Regulation VII. 1819, to con- 
tracts for the cultivati(»n of indigo plant, and to provide for tlx^ punishment of persons 
convicted of damaging indigo cro|)8 : And whereas it is desirable in ceiloin cases to afford 
to ptirsoiis who may be unwilling to renew their wmtrocts for the cultivation of indigo, the 
means of obtaining by summary pi'ocess a release from their engagements ; the following 
Rules have l>eeu etuicted, to bo in force from the date of their promulgation throughout the 
territories subject to the Presidency of Fort William. 

II. In addition to the rule prescribed in clause 3, section 5, Regulation VI. 1828, it is 
hereby declared, that in coses in which a ryot who ^loll liavc voluntarily executed a deed 
oi‘ engagement, stipulating to cultivate indigo plant on a specified ]s>rtion of laud, and to 
deliver the produce of such one imlividu^, shall have been insiigjited and induced by 
another i)ersoii to evade the ]iGrformance of its cuuditioTiK, it shall lie competent to the pai-ty 
injurinl thereby to jirosecuto such pemon for Ills undue interference, as well as the default- 
ing ryot ; on proof of wliich to the satisfaction of the cmirt trying the cose, the said person 
and the ryot sluill be jointly and severally held answerable for the full amount of the i>enalty 
specified in the original agreement of the ryot, together with all costs and cx])enBea of 
the suit. 

III. It is hereby furtlier provided, that all iiersons who may have roauved advaiuies, 
and have entered into written iigreeinonts for the cultivation of indigo jfiant, in the manner, 
indicated in Regulation VI 1823, and who without good and sulficient cause shall wilfully 
neglect or refuse to sow or cultivate the ground sjx'cifiod in such agnjement, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction before a inagistrati) or joint Magistrate 
shall be liable to a sentenw of imprisonment not exceeding one month. The magistrate 
or joint magistrate may likewise requii’e the jierson so convicted to sow or cultivate the 
ground wjieeificd, if it shall appiar just and projojr to require the same ; and any subse- 
quent conviction of wilful neglect or refusal t(» conqily with such requisition ulinll bt^ 
pujiishulile ndth a further aeutence of imprisonment not exceotliug two moutha 

TV. Persons wilfully damaging or causing to be damaged indigo plant, by allowing 
cattle to trespass therein, or by any otln?r mcjins, shall, on the coinplaiut of the ryot to 
whom the cro]i may belong, or by the manufactui'cr by wbom advances may liave been 
made for the cultivation Hn«l <lelivery of the said plant, be liH-hle, on proof of the offence, 
to such punishment by fine an«l Jinprisrminent as the magistrate is competent to inflict under 
section J9, Regulation IX. 1807 ; due I'^^arcb being had to the nature of the cose, and the 
circumstances in life of the oflendcr. 


autnorijsca agents into tne nients oi tiie case, siiuii, on proot or me exfm'ation of tlie 
coutiaet, if there be no balance due from tlic petitioner, or if the petitioner shall deposit 
If no balance be due iu Court the amount of any balance tliat may be adjudged to bo due from him, grant the 
from the |ictitioncr, said petitioner a release from his eiigagemeut, and shall pay over the amount of any 
^tcd^'^oiiriTthr that |nay be deposited by him to the pi-ojuietor, or to the person acting in his 

judge to gniut a n»- belialf. ^ 

Jeow, and pay the balance to the proprietor of ibe fiictory. 

Second. — If the yiroprietor or person aforesaid shall refuse to receive the balance 
prieior obj«d to re- <^waj*ded to him by the summarj’ process above provided, the judge sluiH retuni the amount 
ceive the balance. to the petitioner^ leaving the defendant to seek his remedy by a regular suit 


Ordered, That a copy of the foregoing Resolution lie sent for information to the Court 
of Sudder Oewanny Adawlut, in reply to their Registrar's letter of the 9th Ootolier last. 



DIYISIOKS 


ON TOE ASTkm OE TOE EASt TOTOA. OOteAKt. 


m OEsrmti 

_ AITENDIE. 


(73,) Jiidigo ni&> 

SUPFLEMENTABY STATEMENT of Eubopsan Iiniiao PLAsmmB in the soTen) Districte ef tors : Snpplomon- 
tbe Lower and Western Proyinces j the Number of Factories^ and tho eitent of the Cultivation ; ^“7 Statement, 
the Number of Civil and Criminal Coses deeidod for and against thorn and theii* Servants daring 
the hut Five Years | with Abstracts of the Opinions recorded by tho Magistrates and Commis- 
sioners of Circuit, regarding tho necessity of furtlior Legislativo Provisions for the effectual 
•abjection of the Indigo Planters and their IBervants to the control of the Law. 



Judicial Department, \ 
14 Dooemb^ 1830. / 


Jff. Shakettpear^ 
Secretary to Government. 
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AIBBESDIX. 


V. 

(74.) Indigo Piwi- 
ters. 

Pttiu 6 to 12, 
letter, dated 8 Sept, 
1829 ; whole let- 
ter, dated I June 
1830 ; para. 8 to 
12, lettor, dated 

9 Nov. 1830 

Indigo Planters, 


(74.)~-'li£piSR “bom the Court of Bireotora to the <lQvunior^neraI in Gk>ancil 4 . 

Bmgd (Judicial Department) ; dated 10 April 1882. 

1. Ws proceed to reply to the para^rapba of your letters noticed in the margin which 
relate to indigo {dantcrs. 

2.. The two first of these letters are in answer to our orders of the 6th August 3828, 
requiring you to furnish us with some information resjKictmff the indigo planters, and tiie 
last r<€ers to Memorials presented to you on their behalf and the consequent enactment of 
Regulation V, of 1830. • 

3. You say it if Hi aflord us satisfaction to. learn from the reports of the magistrates and 
commissioners that the local officjors geiieraUy entertain a very favourable opinion of the 
character of the European planters, aud that they are represented as kind in their treat- 
ment of the natives. Such undoubtedly is the opinion expressed of them by most of the 
magistrates and commissioners in the papers you have transmitted to us. Yet, although 
we are not disiTiclined to give credit to those fiivourable reports of the planters, it is 
obvious that such accounts must be received with some allowance for the delicacy of. the 


planter and the jmblic officers is a point of considerable moment, but it is a delicate matter 
to interfere with. 1 have known the appcanince of intimacy deter the natives from 
bringing forward their complaints, and I incline to agree with them (meaning no doubt 
the natives with whom he had conversed) that the idea of throwing aside our habitual 
private feelings in public htwiness is, with most of us, more sjtecious than real"' This con- 
sideration suggests the propriety of separating, os far as may be ])u8sible, the opinions of 
tlie officers from the fiicts to whioh they refer. 

4. Wc do not, however, mean to question that among the indigo planters there are many 
peaceable, good, and liighly respectable persons, who obey the laws, are just in their 
dealings, and kind to the natives ; nor can wc doubt that the disap}K)intmeuis and the losses 
to which they arc subject from the frauds and the violence of iieiglibouring planters, and 
others who hove an interest opposed to theirs, are considerable, while many contracts 
entered into fairly on their part may have heen broken most dishonestly by ryota. 

5. One of the magistrates 8|KJaks of indigo planters who hod been 20 yearn in a district 
without a comj)lHint against them ; while, on the other hand, wo hoar of planter's who 
cannot h()ld a factory a few months without numerous complaints being made against them 
or tlioir servants. Thei'e is too uiufjli reason to believe that the ryois are. to a great extent 
opprcs.sed anrl defrauded, if not by indigo planters themselves, by agents employed by 
tliem, acting in their names and for their arlvuntjige, while breaches of the f^aoe, attended 
with violcutic, (often with wounding, and sometimes even with murder,) are committed, 
the chief nctoi's lu which are hired armed men, engaged by the planters for tlie express 
purj:»o.se of enfoi-cing their claims in defiance of the law. These fiicts are affirmed oven by 
tlio.se who have borne strong testimony to the personal good character of the planter. 

6. It was represented to your (jovemment by many of the planters, and by the house of 
Messrs. .Alexander Co., that under the existing Regulations relative to the cultivation of 
indigo, and the contracts between planter and ryot, a sufficient protection was not afforded 
to iiulividuala engaged in the business, and they prayed for some .legislative interference 
in their belialf. 

7. The memorialists complained that the judicial authorities had put a dificrent con- 
struction on the Regulation from that wln’cli had betm generally acted upon l)oth by ryots 
and planters ; that those parties had underatood that the Regulation gave the planter a 
lien on the land for which he had contracted, and imposed on the ryot the obligation of 
cultivating that land according to the terms of the agreement, but that the Sudder (Siurt had 
decided that the Regulation conferred no such lien until the land liad heen sown ; and 
left the planter, in case of TW^n-cultivation, to his choice of a mmmary mU, to recover the 
advance with mtereat, or of a regular action for the penalties stipulateil in the contract. 

8. The objectionable part of the Reg|^tion os construed by the Sudder Oouri^ was, 
according to the planters, that it affordeorhem no means of etiforcing specific performance 
of the contract entered into by the ryot ] that (except through tlie medium of a regular 
suit, w'hieh was almost out of the question) the Reflation professed to afford no assistance 
to the planter except in recovering lus advance with interest, without any compensation 
for expense of establishment, or for loss on contracts which he might have made to deliver 
the dye ; and that the poverty of the ryot, and the expense and delay attenc^t even on 
a summary suit, rendered the recoveiy even of the advance impossible. We fear that 
there is too much truth in these alle^tions. 

9. The remedies which the planters proposed for the evil complained of were, that the 
ryot should be compelled to execute his engagement, not by the (dvil court, but by the 
aid of the police ; that be should be punished criminally lor his default ; and that if he 
failed to sow the ground which he had contracted to cultivate for the produce of indigo, 
the })arty with whom he had engaged should be permitted to take possession and cultivate 
it himself. It will be seen that the former part of this application has been complied with, 
but not the latter. 


10. It 
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V^tominta ofildM xild^ aiteatod, fre<^aan% tito advanoeslNMn tiro or woce 

, itoiiMtoBi and dhrw prodttoocf the aam pioeo.af mmd, 

' Hw oniftlk cf tha iSJbtibiri^ iM^ oontnietixigi .of oOoxae tako oare tiiai tfa^ agtetooct m be 
antedated;, in order tM tbe pre&xenoe may be gi-rea to ibem wbm tbedment parlbiB come 
to itone about ^ to 

V ^ The eflbot of this mut^ want of fiuth ia^ that it ooUstaUtly OniMeB aetioua aflhkye,flHing 
the ooQxi with eauMB, to the jafl with latonm 

**'11 ento^ bom the JiH darogah'a report, that on the IKth Hay there toe 141 per- 
eotn in yfeil in indigo oi^; but at the toon for outting the l^buit tbo'nvmbar it eototo 
' 'ablygreater/*^ " ' 

11» A copy of a 'oontraot in, Tirhoot hae been giren by the magisfamte of tot dtoieh In 
oiher idacHM to engagements may be differently framed. 

ll The corrupt and fraudulent piooeedings of to gomaataha and other pztopal natlya 
agenta at the frotoxies are adcuowledged by the planters tomselveB, who dmotibe tom aa 
extortiug from the xyota, and cheating them as wdl as the planters. 

19. Mr. TumbuH, one of the judges of the Sudder Bewanny Adawlut, says, **The oontraet 
formed toh the is sometimes not in writing, is frequently insufficiently defined, 
and is gexmrally extremely unfavourable to the ryot, renderii^ hin^ in fret, a riave to the 
establishment with which he has once engaged, and thereby preventing an open and frir 
.competition to all, which would afford the omy trtie and efib^al remedy. Too much also, 
it is aaid, is entrasted to dewons, naibs', goniastah;^ and numerous others enmloyed^ by the 
planter, who, 1 fear, looks but little beyond the quantity of the land prooored for him, and 
does not pay suffident attention to the means by which it has been obtained. In such a 
state of things fsays Mr. IHirnbuU), it cannot be much matter of surprise that the ryot, wh^o 
is acknowtec^d to be in poverty, and has perhaps been labouring in vain for years to work 
off his old bshinoes, os it is called, should rtoily 3 ^eld to the temptation of anOTer of money 
from a rival ffiotoiy to pay off his old score, and thereby liberate himseif from* thraldom, as 
well as engage on more favourable terms.” The contracts are said to be generally' for two 
and three to right and ten rupees advanced on each, and some of the fustorire have thousands 
of such engagements. 

14. Tim grmtest evd of which to ryots complain (says Mr. Walters), ^^is the almost utter 
imprecticability of bring able to free fhemselves should toy once have the misfortune to 
receive indigo advanoes, either by their own free will or oompulsion.” 

Ifo The Oomffiimioyr of revenue aud ebeuit, in his report, after an inqto' ibe dia- 
iurbaneeB connected w^ indigo concerns in a neighbouring district, says, ** i examined the 
accounts of to ryots, and though some of the items placed at i£beir debit appeared to me 
.not .8trie% just, yet on inquiry I found the same custom prevailed threughout the 
totrici" 0 

. 16, It 18 fiirthar said by Mr. Writero, that if a ryot should possen the means of paying off 
Ins balanoet, and desire to emandpaite himself from indigo oamyatibn, there is at presto no 
legal pcoeemb^jr which he can compel the planter to settie his account and give hun his dis- 
own "Tbe planter, will not receive to'' money, and the ryot generafiy finda himself 
totofiilly ctoptod fo oonti^ 

' , ^OtoF giiewumes^ (says Hr. Walters), ** complained of by to lyots are iheir bring forced 
W totol and illsuage to enter into indigo engagements ; thdb.lpiireing other or more lands 
'^iai tbto totooted for taken from them by to indigo servant^ and being thus unable to 
’stoiOtof brbre jbatended for to support of weir fomUiee ; their having entmod into engage- 
, vc^ttata^, udth one foetricy, and bring''oMlged to execute engagements with 

; ikdto ^ ^ aitough toy have no eppeent irith riiy foctoiy, still having 

' to«r' lands forto^ s^n without any pretence m* colour of r%hi Ibese are evils all 
of too dommoh ooonrrenoe^ and which it is not in to power of any magisttoe to prevent 
They an to be attributed more to to faetdry semhts toutotoi^tito .tomMellveB, 
thoi^ to latter do not perhaps trouble fhemsrires mUioh to aseertalu how things are 
esnSad on, so long as a oertaiu quantity of land is sown, aud a oeiiain produoe is to be 
expeeted.'* 

Akto#rirate Of (wys Hr. TtanbuU) 1 had some importunity of witnassixm 

to ioeto rifoentotiiQn and stidfo ensuing from to various ond oonfiieting intareststo wb&th 
totitop^ !todn<ntouwU(hth«n tovailedkttoandtoneighbb^^ 

ihi^ dtoto I bafisve^ nothing abated to to |K^ 
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land and sowing the seed to the season of reaping tlie crop, the whole district is thrown into 
a sUte of foment. The most daring breaches of the peace ore committed in the face of our 
police officma, and even of the magistrate himself. In uttejr defianoe of all law and authority, 
large bodies of armed men are avowedly entertained for the express |mrpose of taking or 
retaining forcible poBsession of lands or tn opa Violent affrays, or rather regular pitched 
battles ensue, attended with bloo<lBhed and humicide. Our jM)lice establislmtents are cor- 
rupted, and the darogahs are said notoriously to be in the y&y of the planters, European or 
native, to smire their good oiHces. Private assassinations occasionally occur, and forgery 
and perjury have their fall sway ; in slioH, every species of crime is committed, and in tiie 
list I should not omit false ehoiges of murder, arson, &c., wdiich fire very common, end are 
the most harrfissing of all to the accused, as well tw to the magistrate,^' 

17. This stii temonfe is confinned by Mr. Walters, who says, • I •will not here put on record 
acts which have como to my knowledge of open daring violence (liroctcd to the destruction 
of rival factories, but will ask where is the instancti in this ])Hrt of the country of the native 
semindar, who, unaided by European partners or influence, has ei'ectod indigo factories, and 
8ucce!‘..‘ fuUy carried on tht^ speculation -without being in the end either entirely ruined or 
obliged to admit his more powerful neighbour to a shjire in his OAmceru, or being himself 
perluqw cast into jail for standing up in <lefence of his own rights ?" 

liS. Tlie pnwtice of indigo planters maintaining large bodies of armed men is noticed by 
other judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut as well nc by Mr. Turnbull. Mr. Ross says 
they ore kept tc enforce the r^^ots’ contracta, luid Mr. Heuly speaks r>f “ the number of 
affrap that now annujilly take phice for indigo huitls, which are invariably attended with 
severe wounding, and frequently witli loss of hfe, in eonscqucnce of the planters entertaining 
bodies of fighting in<ui for the exprej^s purj-Kwe of fighting their Ijatitlcs on tho.se occasions." 

10. Mr. Walters refej’s to the cusknii of entertaining, at European and native indigo 
factories, a number of pei*.sons of various de.s<‘riptjons ; sometiToes proclaimed offenders, 
escaped convicts, or j)er8ons discharged froni jails. Thes(' pcojOe ” he says) “find a securt! 
asylum in indigo fai^torios, from whence they issue under cover of the night, and are guilty 
of heinous offeucea. Decroitles, thefts, and even murder's have been brought home to such 
fiictoiy retainers " Tlie police officers, he says, are afraid to eiitcr an indigo fnctoiy, tlio 
plantei-s in general not Iwing ready to assist the pttliee, C‘s})(‘ehdl}< when sns|>i(;ii>n falls on 
their own servants. It appears from a statement atwmpanyiiig Mr. Wnltejs’ re[»ort., thai 
one of the indigo planters in his district has in lii.s service, :i4() pcr.son.H mnler the, denonn na- 
tion of ameens and clos.sees, 

20. The affray's on which the planters engage, and their open ^’^ohltio7l of the laws an* 
freely admitted by the planters themselves. Addn'Kslng the, (lovi^rnor-gcneral in Council, 
“ your memorialists ” (they say) “ are far from wishing to eoueeaJ from your Lorclshij) tlmt 
disputes in regard to these lands, and tho rights ])osse,.ssed over tliem by the planters, have 
frequently arisen both between neighbouring planters an<l between the planter and zemindar, 
talookdar and other natives having, or pretending to have, a right in the laud, and arc willing 
to admit that ocMjasional insmn<x>s have m'euiTcd (»f violence and oppression t>n the part of the 
plaub'i’, which they are far from justifying. ” In anothoj- phuje they i-etbr to the .sources, 
under the existing system, from which originate “ too many of the stumes of vi(»leu(5e, and 
even hloodslied, with wliieh your Lordship in Council cannot be niiticquainted »uul speaking 
of the good eflVcts which they tlihik would follow from tlie adoption <d‘ their suggtjstions 
sa}^ “ many of the evils now so prevalent will speedily disnpjicaj-, and the peaa* of the indigo 
districts be at once nwtomi and pivservej with comiMirative fatility, whore lutherto itwadesu 
violence and fonjo liavis too frequently prev.ailed. ns your memorialists woulil earnestly press 
on your Lordship's attention, liecause force .and violence alone liave been found able to pro- 
tect private property from spoliation and nihi.’' Nor is this violence confined to the native 
agents of tho phuiter ; the notorious coimption of tlie.se iiersons liaving been notu*od, the 
memorialists ud<l, that tho planter is “tuo often conqie.lJed to overlook, or sanction pro- 
cec-dings necessary t-o the prottsetion of his property, but which unavoidably loud to broils 
and quarrels." 

21. Mr. Pritisep, tlio secretary in the General Dejiartmcnt, to whom some of the papers con- 
nected with this subject were lefeiTC’d, mado the. following remarks : “ It is -whore, in the 
eagerness to extend cultivation, tho mamifiicturtrpnjs.'ics money upon a half-unwilling ryoi, or 
on one of several joint ryots, or on r}’^ots who have no right t») (bange tlieir cultivation 
without the zemindar’s permission, or on ryots not in j>o.ssp,>ision ; in all wdiich, and in 500 
similar cases that might l)e cited, the mannfactm'er has nut the land measured out to him and 
specified, but relies oti tho ryot's wnrd, as to ibe jM)s.s«‘eHion a, ml ji,s to the land's fitness for the 
plant, confirmed perhaps by a <lishoncst goinii.sta,h." Mr. Prinsep says, the courts are not 
strong enough to preveir people fr*)iu thriving by violence, and tho manufacturers trust at 
pi'esent to their lutheeals (bludgeon men) to supjily the deficiency of their contracts. 
Mr. I*rin.sep adds, “ the stronger jairty lienefits always by the loosene.ss of an engagement, and 
while this is the case, that is, while tluroiigh tlm inefficiency of the existing law to protect the 
weaker the manufacturtirs can bear down the ryots, by hired ruffians, it may be part of their 
policy to cjy out against the system, as compelling them to resort to such lucans of righting 
themselves, but Government will not readily bo persuaded that they are the oppi-essed class, 
who requiiivs to have their hands stren^hened by forther le^slativc iirov-isions." 

22. Mr. Walters says, that falser comfdaintsare made, and witneases are subonjod, but that the 
planter's name does not apjiear, though the case is brought forward by his servants, and at his 
expease, he himself most ]>robably*koowing nothing of its truth or falsehood. “ Many a 
planter'’ (says Mr. Walters) “has confesstxl to me that he bos been an accessory to acts, of 

^ would have felt himself aahamed in his own oouutiy ; act« whidi he wee driven to 
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pennitj or to lose the oapitol he had embariied*' He remarks, that the European planters 

holding lands in the name of their servants ore subject to no tangible responsibility. They 

may d&ect brigands to be entertained, they may plan and order attacks to be maio, but if 

not personally present as principjils, it is fi: ’! • dt u> bring them to justice. “ Instimws have 

occurred (says Mr. Walters) ‘‘in ivhich the mere warning a European planter against being Pl*^®*** • 

accessary to a breach of the peace, on the informiitiun of a police oHioer that armed men on ^ ^*^S*^*" 

liis port wei’e collected, lias colled forth a threat of prosecution in the Supremo Court ; so 

that magistrates arc really ahaid to ' act ogainst Britisli subjects except on the strongest 

grounds." * 

23. We desire to be informed whether you liave any reason to believe that the fear of 
prosecution in the Supreme Court, operates to prevent magistmtes from executing iheit duties 
in res{)ect to British subjects At this distance wc have not the means ol' i'omiing a corroct 
judgment on such a point ; the importance of it, however, is obvious, and if Mr. Walters’ 
imputation is well founded, an etfcutual remedy for so intolerable an evil should be sought 
without delay. 

24. The memorialists represented to Govm*mncnt that in consequence of the influence 
exercised by the zominiL-ws, tolookdai's ami others, their dependants wore often compelled 
to rise in a body, and arm themselves against the sen^ants of an obnoxioUH planter, who 
were thus prevented from ploughing, sowing, or otherwuie working the land. After 
describing the pernicious influence of the nionibe m<«iuing no doubt the zemindar) over the 
ryots, they say. Ids object is to extort brllies from the plaute.r; “where this bribe is refused,” 

(they add), “ and the interference of the luouibe proveiits the sowing of the land-s, the planter 
is then reduced to tin; necessity of taking fordblo possK^ssiou with his owu people, or con- 
templating the loss of his advances, and his time, tJic blighting of the hopes of profit ho 
indulged, aud perhajw the prospect of uUor ruin. When he is driven to the former course 
(and yom memorialists feel aMsured it will exciio no siirj»ri.se if he should sornetiines betake 
himself to it) and is nNsisteil, as frequently hapisms, ytmr Lordship iu Council will Ije at no 
ioas to discover the taiiLso of scenes of occasional violcuws and disturbance, which the 
Itegulation now solicited woul<l, in tlie humble opinion of your, memorialists, so eftectuiilly 
pi-eveut.” 

25. The planters comjiluin of tiie native zemindars, tnlookdars uTid others, us ever rea<ly 
to prompt tlicii* ryot.s to a breech of contract, and they declare to the Oovernraent that they 
consider legislative interlerence ueceasary for the protection of their interests agiiinst tliu 
machinations of tliose persons, and even for the prevention of their utter ruin In the repre* 

.sentatiou of Ale.ssiu Alexande.r A it is .stated that a native, inteilering with an incligo 
planter in J-hwea delalpoiv, had pc'rsnaded tJje lyol-s not to .st)W their lands, that the faetorica 
were shut up, and that I he exponsi* andtr<mfde of instituting a suit against every individu.d 
routiuctov, with tlie certuiiity that uofcliiug could Ik*, recovered from a population so wreteh- 
eiUy poor us the ryots of J5cngal, made it a hoi>cl(‘ss case for the indigo planter to seek 
ivdre.ss by suits against tliem in tiie <!ourt. Thi.s nntiur competition is reprosented as tlie 
must! of tlio.se ilisputes from whioli ulfrays, breach of the j»caeo, and often nnmlor arise ; and 
it is pvojio.Mjd tiiat the ]>ariy interfering with contract.s. Insleml of the miserable ryots, should 
lio punished by summary ]ijotHss.s. 

2fl. Jn one of iho mem<irials from Jessore* it is proposed that the police officers should bo 
re.(pm'ed f-0 give immediate aMsistaiiee in aiTo.stiiig a servant or labourer refusing to work 
under his contract; that it shall be (h'clarcd criuiinal in zemindars, taiookdars or others to 
sliield or pr(*tect him, aud that for so doing t.hey shall he punishable by line and im]»ri8on- 
meut. It i.s furtber projjuf'od, tliat lands which can bo jiroved to have belougcil to a factory 
for a number of years, the jdttiitei>. .sludl not be dj.s|s».sses,sed of “ by virtue of any specie.^ of 
tenure whatever this the memoriali.sts call “an equalization of rights." They objeet to 
the consenl. of iho zemindar being required for a lease from the rytd. to the planter, and tliey 
propose that the jilanter should satisfy hiuiiielf of tin* ryots right to grant such lease, otlier 
parties having, or [u-eteiiding to have, an interest, being left to make good their clHim.«< hy 
ordinary process in tlie zillah courts. Thus, say the luemoriali.ste, the zeiniudara would have 
“ all tlie protectiftu to which in fairness aud justice they are entitled." 

27. These proj)ositiou.s seem veiy extratudinary from peiwms who admit that farms are 
extensively held by the Eurof'eau phuitiTs, in the name, and through the agency of natives, 
generally ilicir princiiail facteiy servants or g<iinast:ihs, a set of lueii whose fraud ami 
oppression they acknowledge h* bo notorious, although tliey often overlook or sanction their 
proceedings ; who declare tJiey coiistuentiously lieiieve that almost all the grievances of 
wliich they complain, aud almo.st ail tlic disorders which have so long prevailed in the indigo 
districts, have arisen out of the defective state of the law' and the notorious coiTuptioii of its 
subordinate agiaxU ; who avow tliat. th«’ jilaittora bribe the omlaii of the courts, as the only 
means of securing a fair vepreseutation of ilmir cases, aud that foroe and viplence alone can 
protect their private property from spoliation anti ruin. 

28. Mr. Walters says, tliat tlio l^luropcaii planter. If zemindars refuse to accede to his 
offer, frequentlj' obtains a pottah or ijarch for their lands from some claimant or shart*r, real 
or fictitious, not in possession, or perhaps ft’om some unauthorized gomastali, and on that 
plea, if he cannot wuccetid in tuniing them out, at Iwist deprives them of their rent. The 
planter on such occaolous takes on himself all the expense of the litigation to whicli hi.s ally 
may bti exjiosed, and the zemindar finds him-self involved in a law'suit, or is jicrhap driven 
to commit a breach of the ]^>eacc, or to look for a protector iu some more powerftil indigo 
planter ; at all events tiie jioacc of the district is most generally broken, and serious oouso- 
quenoes not unfirequently occur. “ This," says Mr. Mr. Woltew, “ is a common practice." 

(445.) XX 2 23. The 
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———. 29. !nie estoat io whidi ihese dwturbaaoeB go ia^ be imileisiood iroto ihe Be^ort 

V. of the Commuetotter who mqtuied mto the troubles in Baooa Jdal|K»e hx 1829^ !Oeoasi<»pted 

— — by disputes betweea a European indigo planter and a natlTe seimittdar. The Europ^ 

Settlement of collected 500 men to sow ms indigo seed, and the villagers had 1,000 to oppose him. 

Whenever the police officers appeared the people assemble in bodies of 2,000 or 8,000 j 
they were summoned together by regular signal guna On one oooaaion the police officers, 
who wore attacked a body of 2,000 men, beaten and taken prisonets, an^ the 
magistrate thought it necesskiy to apply for a military force to assist him. 

30. Mr. Ross very justly remarked, that to refer a ryot who had to support himself and 
family by his labour to a tribunal at a distance from the place of his abode for redress when, 
an act of injustice had been done him, was in etfect to deny him redress. The zillah courts, 
from their distnuce, and their being so few in number, were inaocessible to the ryots, and from 
their accumulation of business, of little avail to the manufacturer. The want of provision 
for administering the law wiis, in Mr. Boss’s opinion, sufficient in itself to account for the dis- 
order prevailing in the indigo districts ; and although Mr. Boss proposed some alterations in 
the law, he insisted on the necessity of having adequate local courts of judicature, without 
which no amendment of tlio law would be of any advantage. In Mr. TunibuU's Minute 
we iind the folldWin^ passage : “ Let us consider the vast interests that are involved in the 
matter under discussion, not merely in the lacs of rupees tibiat are annually at stoke, but as 
variously affecting the greater part of a large and populous district, and consider at the same 
moment the means wc at present possess of affording promjtt and effectual redress in the 
countless disputes which cannot but arise from such a state of things. A single factory 
may have formed upwards of 1,000 contracts. The parties may be distant from the only 
courts now open to them from 50 to 100 miles, lliose courts ai-e already overwhelmed. 
The matters in dispute press for decision, and cannot wait the ordinary course, for delay 
would render the aecision nugatory, and worse, os tlie parties would have been needlessly 
subjected to annoyance and exjicnBe. What then is the remedy ? 1 confess 1 am at a loss to 
propose any other than the appointment of a respectable sudder ameen in each taniiah 
division, with a salaiy or authorized emoluments such as would incite him to a faiilifii] and 
honest ffischarge of the important trusts which must necessarily be confided to him.” The 
ajipomtmont of local sudder ameens was also recommended by Mr. Prinsep. 

31. These suggestiuns, however, you did not think projxjr to adopt, for you were of opinion 
that native lociil officers were not yet fit to be trusted with the arbitrament of disputes 
between European planters and the native cultivators ; neither did you approve of tlie plan 
of establishing a registry for contracts between the ryots and planters, which had been 
strongly recommended by some of the public officers, and objected to by others. 

32. in Begiilation VI. of 1823, it was stated that the delay iuwl difficulty of obtaining 
redress by a regular action in the civil courts, in regard to the enforcement of engagements 
made by indigo planters with ryots, had not unfrequently led to acts of violence, and even 
to serious afirays, and the main object of that Regulation was to authorize the institution 
of summary suits to enforce sudi engagements. Now it is said that the rules adopted 
have been found, in a great measure, ineftectual ; and Regulation V. of 1830 has been 
enacted “ for amending the provisions of the former Regulation, and for providing more 
effectually for enforcing the execution of contracts relating to the cultivation and deliver}' of 
indigo plant” 

33. It is filwt provided, that he who instigates or induces a ryot to ovtvde the perfomumce 
of his contract with the planter, shall be held, jointly with Uie lyot, answerable for the full 
amount of the penalty sjiecified in the ori^nol agreement of the ryot, together with all costs 
and cx|)enses of the suit. Rut no provision is made for inflicting penalties, costs and 
expenses on him wlio instigates or induces the planter to evade the performance of his con- 
tract with the lyot, notwithstanding it may so happen (in the case, for instance, of a dis- 
puted right of occupancy) that the lyot is properly and legally advised, tliat the party inter- 
fering bos a perfect right to interfere, and that on the planter's side tliere is nothing but 
injustice. Although it may be true that the plantej is much less likely than the ryot to 
attempt to evade the contract, it would still have been right to apply the clause to both. 

34. By the next provision of the Regulation, a lyot who has entered into a contract under 
certain specific penalties to sow and cidtivate for an indigo planter, is madcliablefor a breach 
of his part of tlie engagement, not only to the payment of the pmscribed |)eriaJty, but also to 
punishment as a crimiuaL He may, in the first instance, be imprisoned by the uuigistrote 
for a month. The magistrate or joint magistrate may also require him to sow or cultivate, 
and any subsequent convictions of wilful neglect or r^isal to comply with such requisition 
are punishable by a further imprisonment not exceeding two months. This is the case of a 
contract for the mutual benefit of two parties, voluntarily entered into with a specific penalty 
to which both have agreed. We are not aware of any principle on which in such a case the 
law, instead of recognizing the terms of the agreement and the equality of the parti^, should 
make a distinction between them'. If for non-perfonnance of an engagement cine party 
should he punishable by imprisonment for one, two, or throes months, or jierhajis (under 
repeated convictions) for a longer time, it is not very obvious why the other party, however 
fraudulently or unjustly he may liave acted, should go free ; nor do we perceive why such a 
rule, if in itself just, should he confined to indigo or any particular species of cultivation. We 
feel also a strong objection to this clause, because it att^es punishment on those who appear 
by the statements scarcely to be free agents. The ryot, from poverty, ahjectneas of spirit, 
intimidation, or bribery, is the victun of others &r more guilty than himself. It ^y not he 
easy to visit those persons with a corresponding infiiofiion, but it is hard that he alone should 
be aiaglfid out fer pfunuhment 

35 . By 
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. Sff, By incite pvoviidon, >penoiti wfU^Bly damaging, or canmng to be damaged, indigo 

piUmty **by allowjixig cattle to tretpaas thereon, or by any other means, are pnmshable to Vt 

the extent of a fine of 200 rupees, or one year's imprisonment;,, We cannot help fearing that ^ 
the infliction of penalties of such« severity, when considered with reference to the means o( (**^-) Indigo 
the parties on '^om alone they are likely to be imposed, may be productive of much • teter 

opinWiim and uqtutice. toBMg.lGovOT 

80. It i^itpears the preamble of the Regulation, lyots who may be imwilling to 
renew their contra^ with indigo planters require the assistance of the courts to obtain a 
release from their engagements. Wliat the consequence would be to a ryot, the period of 
whoso contract was expired, if he refuses to renew his engagements, is not stated ; but some 
protection, it seems, was thought necessary. For this purpose he may . 4 >piy to the judge, 

' who will settle the account cy a summary procem. But after all, if the planter dues not 
agree to the judge's docisibn, no release, con be given to the ryot, and the parties are reicri’ed 
to the civil couri, that place of delay and diiiic^ty, where attempts to obtain redress uve so 
ineffectual For tlie possible case of a balance being due from the indigo planter Uj tlio 
ryot on a settlement of accounts no provision is made. • 

37. It sems to us that the effect of this Relation is to give advantages to the indigo 
plantem, in their dealings with the lyots, by &pensing in their favour with the ordinary 
course of the law, to wmch all other persons in the state are subject. We are not insensible 
to the difficulties of this subject. The planter who has already sunk a large capital in his 
works, and who is obliged to maintain an establishment of fiervants at a considerable expense, 
must l)e ruined if those with whom he contracts fail in the peribrmance of their engagements; 
wliile the ryots having, as is customary, received advances of money from the pWter, have 
nothing to lose but that on which, we fear, in such transactions, they set no gt'eat value — 
character ; but on the contrary, enjoy a present advantage by selling the plant to some 
other person than him for whom it was originally intended. We cannot however, sanc- 
tion any legislative measure which appears, like Regulation Y. of 1830, not to extend 
equal protection to all It seems to us that ilte subject ought to have been more thoroughly 
silted before you enacted this Reflation. An inquiry should have been made by one or 
more commissioners, specially appointed for the purpose of investigating and reporting ui)on 
the matter, examining all parties interested, rind all who were cogiuxant of fiicts, or likely to 
offer useful suggestions, and carefiilly ilistinguishing facts from inferences, and accurately 
tracing the authority of every statement. 

38. It is further obvious that the same rules cannot, as a matter of course, be assumed as 
a])]>licable alike to persons standing in j>ositious so different from each otlier as ibose of 
Behnr and Bengal, and again, os any of these from the inhabitants of the Western 
Provinces. 

39. The detail into whicli we have entered, though embracing many important particulai's 
and ospecia11,y the opinions of many gentlemen, to whose sentiments much weight must be 
attached, leaves, it is obvious, many points unexplained, which it is very desirable to have 
fully developed, with a view to a clear comprehension of the actual and relative condition of 
the partiw intercsti'.<l 

40. We sho\ild wish you therefore te consider the means by which the circumstances of 
this important branch of trade, in so far as they are likely to bear upon judicial or territorial 
arrangements, may be thorougldy investigated and rei>orted upon, the different parts of the 
country in which <liffcrent plans of management are understood to be followed, being dis- 
tinctly considered ; all classes of persons interested having a full opportunity of stilting 
what they may desire to urge, and the matters reported being given with a specific reference 
to the documentary, or oral evidence on which they rest. 

41. Without, liowever, deciding how far the views and statements given in the papi'rs now 
under (K>nsideration are to Im? admitted or disputed, we eon liave no hesitation in conduding 
that they do not afford sufficient grounds for enforcing the engagements of the indigo ryot, 
by a BjHicial penal Regulation. 8o for from it indeed, the facts before us suggest strong 
doubts of the policy and justice of the measure. 

42. We therefore direct that you rescind the second and third clauses of Regulation Y. of 
1830, and tlvit you will revise the other clauses with reference to the remarks which we have 
made on them in a preceding part of this letter. 

43. We cannot conclude without impressing on you the expediency of applying some 
remedy to the evils disclosed in the reports to which we have referred. 

44. In this despatch we have dwelt mainly on the dark side of the case, becauso it is from 
such an exhibition that the necessity of some immediate interi>osition on the part of Govern-, 
ment becomes apparent. We feel that the prevalence of such flagrant misdoings in any part 
of the countiy is a reproach to our administration. We doubt not that you have seriously 
considered tlie means by which they can be finally suppressed. 

46. On our part, our best attention is given to the various suggestions of the gentlemen 
whose opinions you have transmitted to us. One great desideratum, unquestionably, is a 
facility of occt^s to courts of justice. Wlien we advert to the power now e.vercised hy tl«e 
sudder ameeiis, and the general high character of that doss of persons, we cannot but fend 
surprise that you should have hesitated to entrust them with the authority whicli was 
suggested. 

4H. It is much to be lamented that it is so common for Europeans to hold land in other 
names than their own. The planters allege that this proQtice is in some measure owing to 
the formq^ond restrictions enjoined by your Resolution of May 1824 on Eurofieans desirous 
to tekft leases of land. If this should appear to you to be the case, we authorize you to 
relax, thoui^ with proper caution, such ot the securities prescribed in that Resolution as in 
your ^ dispensed with. 
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47. Wo 
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Settlement of 
Hiuopeeiiin 


MO wxuiu M> mom watat mam 
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regtstoy ofnllMb btld V lulopeaiu on oMh duMty oitjier in t^ir otm iia«i«t, or in tlw 
names of others^ Bind of tal^ tlie neoeaemy stops to piemt^ 4 m tor as may 1% pra«tioal)lfi^ 
their oooupymg mf unregistered lands. 

48 Wo have only to add, that all Europeans who are pemutted to remain m the inteiior 

ttiust be tauj^t, practically, that obedience to the laiirB is an mdisj>ensable condition of their 
hoenoe to reside there • 

We are, your affeotumaie finends, 


(signed) 


London, 10th April 1832. 


JR, OcmpbeUt 
J, 0. JRommhm, 
W. 

E, Lindsay, 
J.JEorriSt 
W, Yowng^ 


S, Akoomdwi 
J.Loch, 
H.EOUirke, 
Q.LydU, 

JEfr 8h(mk, ' 


J. Yor^, 

J, JStuartf 
N,B,JEdmam«tQm, 
J. E, Oarmo, 
B*St,Q,Ta(dcw, 


(75.)— A STATEMENT, ahovnnf? the Number of Indigo FAcronits in tlio several Districts under the Bmgal Presidency; 
abo, the Number of European Indigo Hantors, Proprictorh of Estates, and the Number of European Assistants resident 
in the several Districts under the Bengal Government. 



Number of 
FdctorieM. 

Number uf 

Number of 


Nuinborof 

Factories. 

Number of 

Number of 

DISTRICTS. 

European 

European 

DISTRICTS. 

European 

European 


Proprietors. 

A.isutantx, 


Proprietor h. 

AMIlUtltS. 

First Division: 




Twelfth Division: 




Seharunporo 



— 


Bhaugulporo 

32 

. 

11 

Mozutfernuggur 

— 

— 

... 

Moughyr - - - 

17 

6 

7 

Meerut - - - 

2 

. 

1 

MtJdah - • 

24 

3 

7 

Bohundshehoor 

3 

. 

2 

Puruuah - - 

(>6 

8 

12 

Second Division: 




Thirteenth Division: 




Agra 

Allighur ... 

. 

3 

— 

Dlnngepore - - - 

3 

. 

2 

.1.. 

— 

— 

Knngporc - 


— 

— 

Tliird Division: 




Raji.'ihtthyo 

— 

— 


Furriickabad 

10 

. . 

n 

Pubiiuh - - - 

99 

19 

.‘18 

Mynpooroo - . . 

5 

3 

.. 

Bugoruh • • - 

18 

4 

7 

Etawah - - 




Fourteenth Division: 








MoorsluMlabad 

35 

- 

16 


3 


1 

Beerbhoom 

7 

1 

— 

Nugeena ... 


... 


Nuddeuh • • - 

66 

■ 19 

18 





Firt(>enth Division: 




Bareilly - - - 

Shajehanporo 

Phillibheet - - - 

Sixth Division: 

6 

- 

4 

Mymonsing 

Shon(]»orii . - 

Tippi'i-ali - - - 

Dacca Juhilporc 

Dacca ... 

3 

7 

74 

10 

7 

2 

38 

11 

N. Buudlccund 

Oftwiiporo 

Belah 

Seventh Division: 

12 

- 

6 

Sixteenth Division: 

Arrukan . - - 

Chitt.igong 

Noacolly 

Seventeenth Division: 

Assam - - - 

N. E. Rungpore 





S. Bnndlecund 

Futtehpore - - - 

Allahabad ... 

8 

4 

29 

2 

3 

5 

- 


- 

Eighth Division: 




Syihet - - - 

Eighteenth Division: 

Suburbs of Culeutta 
Twenty-four Pergunnahs ' 
Buvilset - - - 





Benoros - - - 

Mirzapore - - - 

Juanporo - - - 

Ninth Division: 

16 

26 

50 

6 

6 

9 

9 

U * 

5 

2 


2 

2 

Goruckporu 

9 

- 

3 

Backergunge 

4 

. 

2 

Aziroghor 

22 

2 

6 

Jessoro - 

68 

2 

30 

Ghazoopore ... 

36 

8 

6 

Nineteenth Division: 




Tentli Division: i 

19 

13 

12- 

Midnapore - - - 

24 

2 

1 

Sarun - - - 

Balasoro ... 

1 

1 


Shahabad 

13 

1 

8 

Cuttack - . - 




.... 

Tlrhoot - - 

48 

6 

43 

Twentieth Division: 




Eleventh Division: 

1 


1 

Burdwan - - - 

8 

. 

6 

Patna - - - 

- 

Jungle Mehals 

22 

. 

4 

Behar , - - - 

6 

- 

4 

Hooghly - - - 

— 

— 

... 

Bamghnr - - - 










Total Factohies • 

899 

119 

354 



Total Eubopuans - 

There are no Betums of Indigo Factories uflder the Presidoneies of Fort St. George and Bombay. 
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dUtedU July 1882. , V, 

Jitioa bW been wad and written by pewons in the employ of the Honcmnible Seat India x 
Company and othett on tb# enliject of the settlement of Europeans in India, and many 
various opinions have been expressed as to the advanta^m and diindvantages whiolx might 14 J^ly 183S. ^ * 
attend such a political measure. 1 shall here briefly ancLcandid^ state the principal ofieots 
which, in my humble opinion, may be ^pected to result from this measure. 

2. I notice, flxst, some of the advantage that might be derived^from such a change. 

Advavitagea. 

yirst — European settlers in India will introduce the knowledge they posseae of superior 
modes of cultivating the soil and impoving its produote (in the article of sugar, for example), 
as has already happened with respect to indigo, and improvements in the mechanical aits, and * 
in the agriomtqial and commercial systems generally, by which the natives would of course 
beiiefli 

Secondly. — By a free and extensive communication with the various classes of the native 
inhabitants, the European .settlers would gradually deliver their minds from the superstitions 
and prejudices, which have subjected the great body of the Indian people to social and 
domestic inconvenience, and disqualifie*! them from useful exertions. 

Thirdly. — ^The Euroiwau settlers being more on a par with the rulers of the country, and 
awarcs of the rights belonging to the subjects of a liberal Government, and the proper mode 
of administering justiw, would obtain from the lf)cal Governments, or from the Legislature 
in England, the introduction of many necessary iimirovements in the laws and judicial 
system ; the benefit of which would of course extend to the mhabitants generally, whose 
condition would thus be raised. 

Fourthly.— The presence, countenance ihd support of the European settlers would not 
only afibrd to the natives protection ligainst the impositions and oppressions of their landlords 
and other suporiorsfbut also against any abuse of power on the ])art of tliose in authority. 

Fifthly. — The Eunjpean settlem, from motives of benevolence, public spirit, and fellow- 
feelin<T towards their native neighbours, would establish schools and other seminaries of 
education for the cultivation of the English language throughout the countiy, and for the 
diffusion of a knowledge of EnrojH*au arts and sciences ; whoreiia at present the bulk of the 
natives (those residing at the l*residencies and some large towns excepted) have no more 
opportunities of iwqinring this means of national improvement than if the country liad never 
liad Jiny iutereourse or eonnexion whatever with Eimop(?. 

Sixthly.' - As the iutercourwi between the settlers find their friends and connexions in 
Europe wo\dd greatly multiply the channels of iKtinmunication with this country, the public 
and the Government hero would heeoino mu<;h more correctly informed, atid coii8C(|ueutly 
much better qualified to legislate on Indian matters than at present, when, for any finthentic 
informaf.ion, the country is at the mert*y of the representatioriM of compsrativcjly a few 
iii<|ivi<lusilH. and those chicliy the parties who have the management of public affairs in tliisir 
i».autlH, junl who «in liardly fail thcrofojv to regard the result of their own labours w*ith a 
fiivourahle eye. 

Seventblv. — I tj the event of an inv^ision from any quarter, east or west, the Government 
w'ould be better able to resist it, if, in a<l<lition tothe native }K»pulation, it were sni>ported by 
a large body <»f Eun»pean iiiliabitants, closidy connected by national sympathies witli the 
ruling j)Ower, and dependent on it-s stability for the continued enjoyment of their civil and 
politieni rights. 

EighlUy.— -The same cause woultl opemf e to continue the connexion between Gre^t Britain 
and fndiu'on a solid .ami permanent footing ; provided only the latter countiy be governed 
in a liberal manner, by means of Parliamentary suiKiriutendeniMi, and such other legislative 
checks in this country as may be d(!vised and established. India may thus, for an unlimited 
Tioriod, enjoy union witli England, and the advantage of her enlight^ed Government ; and 
m rctm-u contribute to sujqiort the greatness of this country. 

Ninthly. If, how^evor, events should occur to effect a separation between the two countries, 

then still the existence! of a large body of mspectable settlers (consisting of Europeans and 
their desiioudants, professing Christ-iauify, and s{ieuking the English langun^^ in common 
with the bulk of tlie pcople,'aB well as possessed of sujieriiu- knowledge, scieiititic, mechanical, 
and politi( 5 al) would bring that vast empire in the East to a level with otliej large Christian 
countries in Europe, and by moans of its immense riches and extensive iwpulatioii, and by the 
help which maybe reasonaldy e.\}xMjtod from Eiiroiie. they (the settlers and their descendants) 
may succei'd sooner or later in enlightening ami eiviliring tlie surrounding nations of Asia. 

3. I now proceed to state, some of the jirincipal di.sa<l.vantages which maybe aj)prehended, 
with the remedies which I think calculated to prevent them, or at any rate their fi equent 

occurrence. , . , • 

Dmmvantages, 

Firat. The European settlers being a distinct moo, belonging to the class of the rulers of 
the country, may he apt to assume an ascendancy overtlie aboriginal inhabitants, and aim at 
exyoying exclusive rights and privileges, to the depression of tiie larger, but less favoured 
class ; and the former being also of another religion, may be disposed to wound the ftHslings 
of the natives, and subject them to humifiatious on account o£ their being of a different 
creed, colour, and habits, 

Aaa remedy or preventive of such a result, I would surest, 1st That as the higher and 
better educated dasses of EuTopeaus are known from exper^ce to be less disposed to annoy 
and insult the natives than peroons of a lower dasa, the European settlers, for the first 
twenty years e.t leaet* shoula be from among educated persons of character and capital, 
ibQe eueb pereoBS ere very eeldoin, if ever, found of iateading upon the raUgfons 
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or national prejndioeB of persons of uncultiva^ minds ; 2dfy. The enactment of eqtlal 
placing all (dasses on the same footing as to civil rights, ana the establishment of trial hV 
jury (the jury being composed iinpartially of both olasses), would be felt as a strong cheelc 
on auy turbulent or overbearing characters amongst Europesais. 

The second probable disadvantage is as follows: tlxe Europeans posm an undue advan- 
tage over the natives, from having readier access to persons in authority, these being tlieir 
own countrymen, as proved by long experience in numerous instances ; therefore, a large 
increase of such a privileged population must subjectr the natives to many sacrifroes fri)m ti^ 
very circumstance. 

1 would tlierefore propose as a remedy, that in addition to the native vakeds, European 
pleaders should be appointed in the country courts in the Mine manner as they are in the 
King R courts at the Presidencies, where tlie evil referred to is consemiently not felt, because 
' the counsel and atiomies for both parties, wheilier for a native or a European, have the some 
nc(.‘esR to the judge, and are in all respects on an equal footing in pleading or defending the 
cause of their dieuts. 

The third disadvantage in contemplation is, that at present the natives of the interior of 
India have little or no opportunity of seeing any Europeans except persons of rank holding 
public offices in the country, and officers and troops stationed in or passing through it under 
the restraint of military discipline, and wnsequently those natives entertain a notion of 
Euro])ean superiority, and feel leas reluctance in submission ; but should Europeans of all 
ranks and classes be allowed to settle in the rountry, the natives who come in contact with 
them will materially alter the estimate now formed of the European character, and frequent 
collisions of interest and conflicting prejudices may gradually lead to a struggle between 
the foreign and native rack till either one or the other obtain a complete ascendancy, and 
render the situation of their opponents so uncomfortable tliat no government could mediate 
between them with effect, or ensure the punlic peace and tranquility of the country. 
Though this may not happen in the interior of Beng»il, yet it must be l|ept in mind, that no 
inference drawn from the conduct of the Bengalese (whose subiniasivo disposition and want 
of energy ai*e notorious) can be applied with ju8tic<^ to the natives of the Upper rroviiioes, 
whose temper of mind is directly the reverse. Among this spirited race the jarrings above 
alluded to must ^\e ex]iected, if they l)e subjected to insult and intnision — a state of things 
winch would ultiiriaiely weaken, if not entirely underniine. tli(i British power in India, or 
at least occasion mucli bloodsh<Ml from time to time to keep the nati\T5.s in subordination. 

The reiqody alre.'idy pointed out (ftaTa. .‘hi, art. Jat. remedy Ist.) will, however, also apjdy 
to thi.s case, that is, the restriction of the European settlers to the rt‘8j>ec|abl(' and intelligent 
fl.usH nlreailv described, who in geuenil may l)e oxixictcd not only to raise the European 
chiiTHcter still higher, but also to emanci[)ate their native neighboui*s from the long standing 
bondage of ignorance and su}ierBtitioTi, and thereby secure their affection, and attach them 
to the government under which they may enjoy the liberty and privileges so dear to prsons 
of enlightened minds. 

Boiue apprcliend, as ili£ fourth jirolufble danffer, thali if tnc population of India were 
raised in wealth, intelligence, and public spirit, by the accession and by the example of 
numerotis respectable European settlers, the mixed community so formed would revolt (jis the 
United Sitates of Aiuerica formerly did) against the power of Great Britain, and woulil 
ultimately establish inde])endence. In reference to this, however, it must he obstirvcil that 
the Aine.ricans were driven to reliellion by misgovemmeut, otherwise they would not liavo 
revolted and separated themselves from England. Canada is a standing proof that an anxiety 
to effect a separation from the mother country is not the natural wish of a people oven 
tolerably well ruled. The mixed community of India, in like manner, so long as they are 
treated liberally, and governed in an enlightened manner, will feel no disposition to cut off its 
connexion with England, which may be preserved with so much mutual benefit to both 
countries. Yet, as l^fore observed, if events should occur to effect a separation (which may 
arise from many accidental causes, about whicli it is vain to speculate or make predictions), 
still a friendly and highly advantageous commercial intercom'se may be kept up between two 
free and Christian countries, united as they will then be by I'esemhlance of language, religion, 
and manners. 

Thu fifth obstacle in the way of settlement in India hy Emppeans is, that the climate in 
msmy parte of India may he found destructive, or at least very pernicious to European con- 
stitutions, which might oblige European families who may he in possession of the means to 
j-etire to Europe to ffispose of their property tq disadvantage, or leave it to ruin, and that 
they would impoverish themselves instead of enriching India. As a remed}' I would surest 
that many cool and healthy spots could be selected and fixed upon as the iiead-quaricrs of the 
settlers (where they and their respective families might reside and superintend the affairs of 
their estates in the fiivourable seasoil, and oocarionoSy visit them daring the hot months, if 
their presence lie absolutely required on their estates), such as the Suppatoo, the ISielgherry 
Hills, and other similar places, which are by no means pernicious to European constitutions. 
At all events, it will be borne in mind that the emigration of tlie settlers to India is not 
compulsory, but entirely optional wiUi ^emselveB. 

To these might be added some minor disadvantages, though not so importani These (as 
well OK the above dreumstanoes) deserve feir consideration and impartial refieotion. At all 
events, no one will, I trust, opp^e me when I say, that the settlement in India hy Europeans 
should at least he undertaken experimentally, so tliat its effects may he ascertained hy actual 
observation on a moderate scale. If the result be such as to satisfy all parties, whetlier friendly 
or opposed to it, the meaaare may then be carried on to a greater extent, till at last it may 
so^m 'eafe and expedient to throw the eountry opdi |o persons of all dassea 
On mntore oondderatiDii) ther^ore, 1 think 1 miiy safely reoenunend fhat edneated persons 

■ 1 ( In'.j/' "I'' '..J ’5* I !... .1 ' ' , J- .S . 'nil .V, 
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any restriction of locality or any liability to banishment, at the discretion of the government ; 

and the result of this experiment may serve as a guide in any future legislation on this V. 

subject. 

Loudon, July 14th 1832. (signed) JRnmmohun Ittnf. 


(77.)— CONDUCT OF EUROPEANS IN INDIA. (77.) Conduct of 

THE following Paper having been drawn np by a person in the temporary employ ^'“’opowwmlndia. 
of the Hoard of Control, after examination of the voluminous documents which had 
been laid before the Committee, relative to the conduct of Europeans in India, and 
having been suhinittcd to the Committee, they have thought proper to include it in tlie 
Ap{)endix, without however liolding themselves ntall responsible for any views wliich it 
may be found to contain. 


THE purpose of the present Report is, to pass in review the various considerations which 
bear upon the (jiicMtion, whether tlie restrictions imposed on the settlement of Europeans 
in India should be relaxed, or any alleratioti made in the regulations to which Europeans 
are subject while residing in tliat country. 

They who entertain opinions favourable to the continuance of restrictions on emigration 
to and residence in India, maintain tliat the evils which tlio mis4*onduct of the European 
settlers creates greatly exceed the advantages which re.sult from their residence, and that 
any considerable incrca.se 4)f their numbers would augment, in an increased ratio, the evils 
already produced, and lead I0 others of still greater magnitude. 

Hy those who take the ojijiosilc view ol' thi.*5 cpiestioii, it is on the contrary alleged, that 
the settlement of Europeans in India has been productive of a large balance of advantages 
to tliat country, to England, and to llic consumers of Indian productions ; that the advan- 
tages have bci'ii rendered Icsr-, and the disadvantage!!. iiicrea.‘<pd, by the restrictions in ijues- 
tioii ; and that the removal of these rc.sirictions would be followed by an increase oi“ the 
{idvant!ig('s in a much greater ratio than the increase of immigration by which it would be 
accompanied. 

It lias been thuugbt 4'onvcnicnt to treat tlie subject in the following order : — 

I. 'lb give an ab.stract of the l.aws and Ucgnlution'5 wliicli enforce restrictions, either on 
th<‘ sottleincnt of Eiiropeiius in India, or on their proceeding.', while residing there. 

IT. 'I'o exiunine :di tlie evidence tlial has been obtaiitcd res2)ecting the efllets which have 
resulted from past omigraliori, with tin* jiarticnlur causes to which those elTeets have been 
attributed: and, 

in. lb coii'ider tlu' pros[UTt.s which the remoNal of some or all the rc-itriolions in (pics- 
lion would allbrd, wore llie hesl pracii(?abie alleiali^)ns winch ha\e lu-eii suggested, or which 
suggOftt ihetnselves, m.ide in the La\\s and Regulatioits relating to European settlers. 


1. A«stii\ct or Titr, Laws a.m) IIegi.lations iiKLATtNO to Euuopkan Seitleus 

JN Imua. 

15 Y .'i;5 Geo. 3, c. l.'i.’j, it is provided, tliat a licence or eorlificate from the Directors of 
the I'bsf India Company should ho requisite to entitle any person to proceed to the Etist 
Indies. lint if the Diroe.tors do not “think lit to comply” with any apjilieution made to Sect. 33. 
tla-ni I’or such lieeiu-e <»r certifuMte, they are hound to iraiiHinit the applieution, witiiiu one 
month from the receipt thereof, to the Hoard of Commis.sioiier.s for the Afiairs of India; 
who, if they we no suffich'iii ohjeelion thereto, may instruct the Directors to fiirrii.sh the 
ap])licant with !i certitlciite, permiiiing him to proceed to India, and entitling him, “so long 
as lie shall properly conduct.” liim.*!i'lf, to the coiiuieuauce and protection of the Company 
in India. 

The Governor-genend, or Governor of any presidency, may^ “ for extraordinary reasons Sect. 37. 
to be entered upon tin? Minutes of Council,” authorize tin* residence of any subject of His 
Majesty in any place under the government of such presidency, until the pleasure ol‘ the 
Directors shall he known in that behalf. 

Section 3(i [iruvlde.s, tliat if any person shall at any time so conduct liirnsclf, us in the 
judgment of the Governor-general, or Governor of the presidency in which such person 
shall be found, to have forfeited his claim to the conntcnance and protection of the Govern- 
m(*nt, the Govermir-gcneml may dechirc hi.-^ ceriilicatc or licence void, alter which such 
person shall he deemed to he a ]K‘rsou residing m India wiihoul licence or authority, ^‘and 
may bo si nt forthwith to the United Kingdom.” 

Hut no such person is subject to tiny prosecution for residing in India without licence 
niilil two mouths after notice .«lijdl have been given to liifll, cither personally or by publica- 
tion in the Gazette, of the order by wiiieli hw licence shall have been declared void. 

By s(*etjon 101, residence in India without licence or authority is made puui.shahle, fur 
the fir.st. ofT'ence, by a fine nut exceeding 2,000 rupees, with iiuprisunmeiit for a term not 
exeecding two months, unless the line shall he sooner paiti j and for the second olfence, by 
a fine not exceeding 4,000 rupees, with four mouths’ imprisouineiil, unless it be sooner paid. 

'The olfencc is also punishable as a misdemeanor uuder previous statutes. 

The licence or certificate obtained from the Directors under the provi8i«)n.s of this statute, 
merely aulliorizcs the person to whom it is granted to reside at one of the principal settle- 
ments' iu India, 'lb empower him to reside at .any place distant more than ten miles from lOg, 
the presidency to which his licenoo from the Directors relates, he must obtain permission 
(445.) y y from 
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from ilie governraent of that presidency, specifying the i>artici]1ar district in which he is 
periuitu>d to reside. 

Tl»is permission may either be granted for a limited time, or during the pica lire of the 
Government. 

Tiie Directors of tlie East India Company, strongly impressed with the idea that the 
residence of Europeans in India would be followed by very mischievous oonset^uences, if 
very eff^tual precautions were not taken to exclude improper persons, have govei ned them- 
selves by the following Rules in the increase of the power conferred on them by the Legis- 

Missionaries f or Sekoohnasters. 

The Court have invariably, except in two or three instances, permitted applicants of 
this description to proceed to Indil^ after being satisfied of tlie respectability of tlieir 
dhnmcter by the production of proper testimonials troxfi persons of repute, or from tlie socie- 
ties with which they were more immediately connected. 

** Bofristers, Attorneys, or Clerks io Attorneys, 

** The Court have been influenced, in granting or refusing applications from persons in 
tlie profession of the law, by the representations of His Majesty’s Courts of Justice in India, 
through the channel of the local Government'!, as to the sufficiency, or otherwise, of the 
practitioners, in point of number, about ilie time when sucfi applications were received. 
vVitii respect to attorneys* clerks, we have no such guide; hut it is well kuown to persons 
acquainted with India, that few Enropi^us of this descrljiiion are requisite, as native copy- 
ing and engrossing clerks are to be procured on moderate terms. 

“ Partners or Assistants, in Mercantile Houses already established, 

** The Court have always been desiroi» of enabling every established house of business 
in India to provide for casualties, and to obtain such additional assistance as they might 
require in consequence of the opening of the trade. Accordingly, when applicants of this 
class have been found, on inquiry, to be individually rcspcclnble, and when it. has appeared 
that they were invited to join persons of good characlcT in Intlia as partners, or wiilj a 
reasonable expectation of becoming partners, the Court have ac, ceded to tlieir appliemions. 
Cle**ks, perfectly competent to the sulmrdiiuite details of a countiug-house, are to he found 
in abundance among the hnlf-e,aste and the native I’onngiiese, ns well as among the Iliiuloos; 
and the introiliietion of a considerable n inn her of Kuropenn clerks would dash with the 
employment of people of thi.'^ description, parllcnlnrly of the Imlf-easte, whom it is good 
policy to engage in peaceable occupations. 

Shipwriffhts, Coach makers^ and other Mechanics. 

“ l/icenccH have been granted, in a variety of instances, to p'-rsons of this class: but the 
Court are desrous of limiting the iiumlicr lo what inny he sullicient hir the instruction and 
impruvcinciit ol the natives in llie useful arts, 't he latter ore known to hi; grr.it adepts in 
irnitulion ; arnl their frugal habits rcTnler it ilnpo^slhlo for l!.hir(>peans to rival them in pnr- 
Hiits where success depends chiefly on the cheiquiess of inuiiual labour. 

“ Agents lo maiinge the Sale of the Cargoes of licensed Ships, and to jn’oenre Investments 

in return. 

“ When np]»lic»tions have been made by parlies actually concerned in any shi]) or sliips, 
licensed umler the Act of llie oO f*eo. .’t, for permission lor some perso'i, named hy them, to 
proci ed to India, and there lo remain during ?.ueh Umiied periods ns tlieir interests might 
require, it has been the genera! practioe of the Court to comply witli tliose ajiplications. 

Temporary itesidents to settle Primtr Affairs 

“ In cases of this sort, the Court ha^erequiied the ajipLieanls to explain the ufliiirs upon 
which they desired to proetcd; an<l when ti.e Conn lui\e heen -atislieil that tlu'y were of 
a nature to ri’quire ihe pivseiice oi' the applicant'i in India, leave has heen given to tluMii to 
pnicw'd thither, and to remain as long as ajipi an d to he m et s-iary, under the circumstances 
of each case. 

“ Commercial Speculators, whethrr in the charnctn' of Principah, or Factors, or Agents 

J'lr Persons in Europe, and Candidates fur Employment in any line in which it may 
he found. 

“ 7’hc CVjiirt have alway.s looked with considerable jealousy to appliciition.s from this 
de8cri|)tioii of peisons; beeaui.e a general compliance with them would afford .i wide open- 
ing for the indiscriminate resort of Kuropeans to liiditi, contrary to prinoijilos upon which 
the administration of that country lia- fiitfierto been conducted, and to which we shall 
take the lihiTfy of particularlv soliciting your attention in the sequel of this letter. 'I'o 
sfiow, however, th(‘ spirit hy wfiieli they have been actuated on these occasions, we take the 
liberty of mentioning, that the authority vested in the Court, liy the Act of ih'l Geo. *), to 
license tlie residence of persons at the several settlements In India, under free merchants’ 
indentures, has, .since the List renewal of the flompaiiy’a Charier, been limited in its exercise 
to the nomination of eight free merchants aniuially. 'I'liis arrangement was made in eon- 
ciirrciicc with the late I’n'sideni of the Hoard, expressly for the purpose of exb*ndiiig the 
opening thrcmiqi] lance with applications which might hi' prefcrreil, upon reu<ona hie grounds, 
by persona tlcsiroiis of proceeding to India uiifler the Act of .'id (ieo. *‘3, cap 1.55, sect. 
and will, we doubt not, be considered os indicative of the Court’s disposition (at the expense 
of all minor conuderations) to carry into full effect tlie provisions contained in that section 
of the Act 
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Aj^imiims of Ladies. 

** It }>as been the practice of the Court, b-'f-fr.* complving with appHcatious from ladies, 
in the first place to ascertain that the applicants are persons of fair reputation ; and, next, 
that they have received invitations to proct?ed to India, from friends or relations residing 
ill that country. 

<< AjrpUeatiim of Mmiq.1 8erv(mts» 

The Court have always bad strong objections to European menial servants, of either 
sex, going to India, They are generally found themselves to require the service of natives, 
over whom th(.y are prone to tyrannize ; whilst, in point of usefwess, they rank far below 
the native servaats*** 

While residing in the interior of India, the Courts to which Europeans are subject, are 
as follow ! — 

By section 107, British subjects residing in, carrying on trade, or being in the occupation 
or possession of immovable property in any part of tlie British territories in India, at a 
distance of more tiian ten miles from the presidencies, are “ subject to the jurisdiction of all 
courts within the district in whit'h they shall so reside, curry on trade, or possess or 
occupy immovable property, “ iu all actions and proceedings of a cimi nature^ and in all mafters 
of revenue, in the like maimer as iiativi's of India.” But all persons having causes of action 
against any British subject, may, at their cltHstioii^litber sue in the provincial courts ur in 
tin* Supreme Court at the lh-esi<Iou<}y. 

Some dilfcreiKjc of opinion has existed among the various law authorities to whom the 
question has been submitted, resjK'cting the applicability of this clause to snils arising in 
the interior of India, iu which both ]>.'trlics are British subjects. But tht* opinion which lias 
been tided upon is, that the C’omjianyV C’ouris have tu» jurisdiction over such ucAions, but 
that llay must be liruught in the iSupremc Court at the Prcjililcnc.y. 

Section 10.'j suhjccls. Uritish subjects rcsHling out of the towns of t’ulcutia, Madras and 
BoniiMV, to the jurisdiction of the Company *s criminal couri.M in the proviiices, in nil ciisc!» 
not being icloin , ail*' emjiowers the courts to inllu t ‘*h suitable punidmiem bv line not 
exceeding 500 roptrsf and (o ipri.'Oii the ofli uder, if t’ne Hue be uoi paid, for a term not 
c.NCcedmi* tfco iooiUhs. 

In cases whleb call foi grea r pnuishnicnt than flic CompunyV Courts are thus <‘m- 
powered to inflict, ['.uropeaus i e subject exclusively to tdie jurisdiclion of the King's Court 
.11 till Ih'csidencv. 


The foregoing arc all the provisions whicli the Ix'gislaturc lias seen fit to make with 
relation to i lie residence of Europeans iu India; those which follow emanate from the 
Chnei iior-geiieral in (Council. 

My a llemilutioii of the IJoiigal (iovernment, in 17s0b it was provided, that “ .N’o Kuropciui, 
of whatever n.ition or deM'nption, sludl \iu»chase, leiii or oi‘cnpy, direcily or mdirecily, any 
land out of llie limits ol the town of Calcutta, v^ it bout the sanction of the Governor-general 
ill C’ouiicil;” nor .should those who might m.ike loaiK to natives “on the <ieeuiit\ or mort- 
gage of their kind*, or leuse.s, be alloweil, directly or indireclK, to liold yios-csrion of the 
lands, the pioprietarv right in whi<-li, or lease whereof, in;iy be iiiorlgagcil to them m sceiirity 
for the loan.'’ By itegulatioii V. of 17JM, Kyopeans were permitted to hold land in 
Bcimres to the extuit of 50 begaii.s each, foi buildiiigs. 

Cniil ltt*J-l the llengai Ciovernment ajipears to liavi- scrupniouhly avoided granting jier- 
inifision to European.- to ho!<i l.iiuL 'I'he exeepiions made by the Govrriimcni were very 
few ill 11 umber, ami alwav’!. foundeil on a cousiOeration of the peculiar cireum^tances of each 
individual case. The indigo plaiitms had “often frniile.-sly prayed for this mdidgciicc.’' 

Ill 18'J4 the Governmeiil oflieiigal, being de.Vi runs of encouraging the cuitiviitioii ofcofl'A', 
wliicli could not be midenakcu by Europeans without perinibsion to hold land, cstablishod 
the following Uegulalions : — 

“ Imropeans ol' res])ectabilily, being persons, of course, lUily llecnscd as to residence, 
shall be authorized to take leases ol’ land for the culfioafion «/’ cojfcef under the I’oliowing 
condiiioiis and resirietioiis : 

“ 7. PcisoiiH desirous of establi.ihing coflec plantations, bhall, in the first instance, apply 
for the penuiftsioii of Government to do so, slating the dhslrict m which they propose to iiavc 
the establisluuciil, and the quantity land the} wi-ih to iiieludo in their pliiiititioiis, and 
each of ihcun. Sueh applications to be submitted ibroiigli the sect entry to Govoriimeiit in 
the Territorial department. 

“ ti. When perinis-don is granted, the parties shall submit to the collector of the district a 
detailed statement of the lands whicli they ilesire to occupy, and of the lentil which they 
may have settled with the owners and occupuats, iiicliidiiig evt'ry one whom they may know 
to possess an interest in the lands: tliis stiitemeiitsliall be in English, Persian and Heiigalee, 
if in Bengal ; and in English, Persian and Hindoosiancc, if iu Beliar or in the VV t^steni 
Provinct.8; and in English, Persian and Orysa, if in Cuttack. 

« 9. The collector shall cause tvi be publifahe»i, on die land desired to be taken, or in the 
nearest hunt or village, and shall likewise stick up in his cutcherry, an islitaluir, nutilying 
the contents of the application, and requiring all persons who may desire to submit any 
representation in the matter, to come forward in person or by vakeel, witliin the period ul' 
one month. 
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■ « 10, Any representations which may%c made to the colJeotor in consequence' of such 

V* notice will lie duly inyestigated by him) and the result recorded in a regular proct-eding. 

“ 11. If the result of sucli investigation shall appear to him to render objectionable the 
Settlement of establishment of the proposed colibe plantation^ ibe collector shall report the circuiMstances 
Saroipeaasinlndia. 0f Heveiiuej /ind bo guided by their instrucuons as to his fiirthcu* pro- 

ceedings, 

“ IS. At the end of the i^riod fixed in the ishtoliar, if there shall not appear to be any 
objection to a compliance with application of the party^ the coHeotor shall either pro- 
ceed himself to tlie spot, or shall depute the pergunnah canongoe, or other ameen, to 
measure and mark off the land proposed to be amropriated os a cofice plantation, und lo 
take from the several parties interested therein the necessary deeds in favour of the planter, 
and from the ])lanter the requisite engagements in favour of the parties. 

<<13. When tlie whole is concluded, the collector shall submit his proceedings to the 
Board of Revenue, who, if satisfied that all claims have been duly attended to and properly 
adjusted, will finally coiifinu the arraiigenicnt. 

“14. Persons licensed us aliove to hold Iniuls, will, of course, be chargeable with all 
expenses attending the measurement and demarcation of the same, and the other necessary 
investigations. • 

“ l.'i. Lands occupied by khoodkasht ryots, or other cultivators enjoying an hereditary 
right of occupancy, must not, of course, be transleiTed without the consent of those 
{icrsoiis. ^ 

“ 16. Vfherc the rents may be i*ec(‘ival)le by a talookdiir or other middiemaii coming 
between the ryots and the zeniiiular or siiddcr malgoozar, the right of the latter to object 
to tlie arrangement will depend on the nature of tlie inlermedintc tenure : but, iii general, 
it is the desire of Governineiit that no lands .should be taken by Eiiropeuim umIcsh all 
parties possessing an interest in the soil or in the rent'? shall connent to tla* engagfmenl. 

“ 17. Europeans permitted to hold lands as above must bind themselves to submiL lo the 
award of the collector of the district, subject only to ajipeal to tlie Board of llevenue, in 
all matters relating to any rent or other consideration demanded from them, on account of 
the land occupied by tliciii, as well as in all disputes touching the ])os.ses.sion ol the lands, 
or any wells, watercourses, tanks, reservoir.^, or the iilvc. 

“18. The coffee plantation shall be liable to sale by the <*olh*etor, in satisfarlion of any 
award passed by him, if not otherwise satisfied, witliiu such time a.'* may Ix' n]»])oinled by 
the Board of UWeiiuo, to whom in all ca.sc.s rccjuiring ji recourse to s.ale a releri'uce sliafl 
be made. 

“19. If any European, liceiisc-d to occupy land for a eoffi'c, plantaTlon, hli.-dl violate llu* 
engagement into which he may cuter, or shall usurp or \ioIeotJy disturi) the jjo.sscssiou^ of 
his neighbours, or shall he otherwise guilty of any act in breach of tlu' peace, the (iovernoi - 
geiicral in Council reserves to himself the power of eanoelliiig the lieeuee, !iud of directing 
the interest ]) 0 &se 8 .se(l by the offender in the jilantation to he sold. 

“20. The Hoard of llevenue will he .niihorized to take such fiirthc'r K'eiirily as they may 
deem necessary: but, in general, his !.ord.diip in Council would pnsume that t!it* planlii- 
lioii itself will afford .sufficient security. Parties who may suffer in eou,'e«|ueme of llu; 
annulment of a phuiler’s lieenee will also have iluar uinedy in a .suit in court. 

“21. It will frequently, hi-s Lordship iii Council j>ri“-unies, be necessary lo include in tlu' 
planters possession, a eortain (piaotity of land on which eoffeo cannot he grown, bcs.-idos 
tanks and the like ; and the plant requires the slieltor of oihei' shrubs or ti-ees, wdiieh may 
at the wuiic time lie otherwise turned to prpfit. A certain lalitudi' is tlievelbre necessary, 
but the Board will see tlmt it it not abused. 

“22. It wall, of course, be the busiiics.s of the eolleetor lo see tliat an adequate rent is 
paid for all malgoozaree lands included iii a coffee plantation; and the tenure will Ik* 
secured from the operation of a public sale for arrears of revenue, iiudiT the jirovisions of 
sect. 31, Reg. II. of 1822. 

1623. When a lease may be t.aken frojoi a subordinate talookdar, the. planter mn.st lake 
the precaution of making the superior holder or holders jiarlies to his engagement, that he 
may be secure from the. consequences of defaull on the part of the lessor.” 

On 17th February 1828, the Goveruor-geiieial in Council reKolve<l to extend the per- 
mi.<*sioii to bold land, granted by the Resolution of 7ih May 18*24, for coffee plantations, 
to all cases in w hich Europeans might desire lo occupy land for the piuntation of indigo, or 
for the growth of any other agricultural produce. 

At the same time he rescinded the 19tli, 20ih and 21st Hectious of the Resolutions in 
question. * 4 

The Directors have objected lo the rescibsioii of these articles, and directed “th.it all the 
rules laid down, and all die securities provided by the B<.*S()lntioii of Governmeiir, dated 
7th May 182^ shall he strictly observed in the case of every permission granted to an 
European to Imld land on lease fur the puiqiose of cultivation. 

“ Under these securities wo do not object lo your granting ])ermi8sion to Europeans to 
hold lauds on lease in their own names, for the cultivation of indigo and other agricul- 
tural products. 

“ The length of the leases must, in all cases, be regulated with reference to the nature of 
the cultivation, and must not be greater than may be necessary to afford the undertaker the 
prospect of a fair remuneration for the capital he may expend. The leases must not, in any 
case, exceed the duration of 21 years, without a previous reference to us, and our express 
approbation. 

“ It is not less important^ in the transfer of leases, than in that of the original grant, that 

GWenunent 
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Government, should be satisfied in regard to tlft respectability and good character of the j 

individuals who are to hold them^ and therefore the permission of Government must be V* 
rendered n« 'cesBary to every transfer of a lease held by an European.’* 

The Heguktions, therefore, wbieh now regukte the permission granted to Europeans to Conduct of 
hold land, ;ire those of 7th May 1824, extended in their application to indigo and all other 
agricultural produce. 

But few persons have availed themselves of the permission conceded hy these Regulations. 

In two years, from May 1624 to June 1826, 11,000 beg^ only were ajpplied for, to grow 
coffee. And the applications for land have been equally inconsidemble, since the permission 
to liold land lias been extended to the planters of indigo, and to the growers of all other 
spemes of agricultural produce. Daring almost the whole of the year 1829, tlie inipurtant 
liabilities imposed upon the holders of land by the 19tb, 20tli and 21st sections the llegu^ 
lations now in force, did not attach to the persons obtaining land; yet we are informed by 
the Government of Bengal, that the applications for permission to hold land were, even 
during that period, “altogether inconsiderable*.” 

The indigo planters allege, as the cause of their not applying for permission to hold land Pethioi^rom 
under the Regulations, that the restrictions with which they are encumbered render “the Indigo Plantors of 
obtaining of a lease, if not impracticable, so tedious, troublesome, and expensive, os to deter to 

many from seeking it, and induce them ratlier to submit to the present system, objcctionubio of Comm. 

as It IS. * 120, 127. Mr. Cheap, Judgo of Mymensiiig, Return to Circular, v. 44. 

Most of the magistrates, cominissIonet*s of circuit, nud otlier servants of the Company in Mr. Taylor, Mii- 
India, seem tacitly to assume that this allegation is corrccA; and Mr. Taylor, the magis- gistrate of Mirza- 
irate of Mirzaporc, expressly states that “ the Regulations lately enacted for jicrmisslon to 
hold lands are of no avail; they are encumbered with such restrictions as to render them 
nugatory.” 

'J’heri' is, however, one excA'ption to this general agreement in opinion. Mr. Cheap, the Mr. Cheap, Magib- 
jiidge of My mensing, considers that “ the forms to be observed (where so many interests trato of Mymen- 
aie eonwvned) are in themselves far from protracting the object contemplated and sought, sing* MS. v.4.'i. 
lo an indefiniti' period ; and my scepticism on this point,” ho adds, “ is such, that, ivere the 
facilities ever so great, still the boon would not be received as one, or the planters avail 
liiemselvea of it,*’ 

Mr. Cliea]* gives several reasons for his ojnnion, which in fact amount to this : that die 
planters, notwitiistanding tlieir assertion^ to the contrary, prefer die risk and loss attendant 
on liolding land In the name of an Indian si'rvant, with the consequent irresponsibility of the 
])liinter for all acts connected with the land, to die security which they would enjoy if the 
iutid weri' held in ihetr own names, coiqiled with the responsibility which they would then 
incur. 

'The majority of o))inions are, as has been alreaily said, strongly against Mr. Cheap’s view 
of tills matter. And it is difficult to believe that the loss which the planters must sustain 
from the mi'<comlu(;t'of dicir servants, in whoH* names they hold land, can he oNerhalanccd 
hv any advantage derived from the acts of oppression which they arethub enabled to permit 
those servants lo commit. 

The merchants of Calcutta estimate ‘‘the losses resnltiug from the insecnriiy of lands Teiitioii from Mcr- 
held in the names of natives, from th(> failiuv of ryots who have received ailvances to perform chants ol'(!uU‘Utta 
their contract'., and from the litigation anti aflrays ihrv are liable to be involved in by the t« ‘?«»\ernc»r-gciie- 
relatiun in winch the existing Ilegulalioiis compel them lo stand to such persons, at not less *'fd — Asi.'itic Mag. 
than 25 per cent, on liie total outlay.” » • 18JU, p. bG. 


II. Efkkcts which iiAvr. iiesulted from the Settlement of Euiiopeans in India, 

UNDER THE RESTRICTIONS AND OTHER PECULIARITIES OP THE Law RELATING TO 

Europeans, hescrideii in the preceding Section. 

'Fhe persons who have st'ltled in India, nnconnected with tlie service cither of the Com- 
pany or of the King, are of two classes : 

1. Those who inhabit the principal towns, in the capacity of merchants, tradesmen or 
artisans; and, 

2. Those dwelling in the interior, who are almost exclusively engaged either as principals 
or assistants in the production of indigo. 

The total number is very small. A statement furnished to the Committee on Indian Accounts and 
aflairs in by the East India Conqiany, estimates the uumber of Europeans resident at Papers, No. 51. 

the several presidencies in India,* in lb28, as follows : fcieh'ct Committco 


Bengal 1,595 on East India Cwn- 

Eort St. George - - - - - - - llG pony, 1831. 

Bombay - -- -- -- - tJgG 

Other parts - -- -- -- 19 


2,01 G 


* It appears from a Minute of the Oovcrnor-gcTioral, which accompanies tlit' Revenuo letter of 
1 January 1830, that only six applications were mode, of which live wore admitted. The whole 
extent of land comprised in three of the lire applirations was 15,000 begahs. 
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Of these 2,016 persona, a large majority arAngage4 in trade in the principal towns. It 
appears, from certain returns obtained by the GoveruoF-general, from the magistrates and 
joint magistrates of the provinces subject to the presidei^ of l^ngal, titat the Europi'ans 
engaged in the indigo factories, whether as principals^ or ad assisumts, do not amount to 
oue-Ulird of ibe number mentioitod above as resident in Bengal. 

Against those resident in the townsb that is, against two-thmls of the whole number, 
scarcely a word of complaint is to be met with. Natives and Europeans concur in agreeing 
that nothing but benedt has resulted to India from their presence. 

Tlieir capital Ims furnished employment for the working classes and enriched the country. 
New trades and munufaotures, and knowledge of various sorts, have been communicated 
by their means to the natives, and their conduct appears to have been perfectly unex- 
ceptionable. 

Tile inhabitants of the towns in which Europeans chiefly reside, appear to have derived 
great beiu fit from the intercourse which has taken place. Their progress in knowledge, 
social, moral and political, is universally spoken of as very considerable, both by the more 
eiiJigiiieiied of the natives themselves, and by the European population of Calcutta. 

Ilammohuii Hoy, an iilustrious native, who is at present in England, expressed this 
opinion, in a speecii deliveriHl at a public meeting of the native iiihabitatilB of Calcutta, in 
the following manner: 

“ I'Vom personal experience I am impressed with the conviction, that the greater our 
inlereoiirsc with European gentlemen, the greater will be our improvement in literary, 
social and political afl'.iirs; a fact which can easily be proved by comparing tlie condition of 
tiuise of my countiymen who have enjoyed this advantage, with that oi lliose who liave 
unforlunately not laid that opportunity.” 

.Similar opini(Ml^ ar«M‘ither expreasw! or tacitly assumed in every paper which issues from 
the Indian pn >s, that Iia.s any relation to the .subject. 

Instancc.s nn\ indeed be found, in wliieh native writers charge the European tradesmen 
witli having superseded tlieir native rivals. “The editor of the Clmndiika (a paper con- 
ducted by a native) instances five eases, that of house-builders, carpenler.s, golcUniitlis, 
tailors, and hoatinon, and observes, that the profits accruing to persons in the above occu- 
p.ations have considerably diminisbed from the pre-ent competition of Euiop»*ans, and that 
many imtMe.*' who formerly followed the same c.illiiigs bad muebi tbeir fortune.s.” 

Tile ,'inswer to ilu' argument involved in llnseomplaint is so obvious that none could have 
been thought iiect ST'ary in this place, if the following had not been found in a Calcutta 
Jonnial. 'fla' writcir of it professes to be “an imjiartiul /emindur.” 

After the complaint of the Chundriku, in the language just C|uoted, the /emindur 

llm*. jiiot’ceds : “In adducing this tnstuiiee to sufiport the favourite opinion of the editor, 
he has not eomsidered tint real eirenmstunoes of tlic case, but bus looked to the mere surf,u;e 
of llliug^. The truth is, that wben a large body of Europeans came into Calcutta, and 
<• lab'i'.iuid theiiusclvos ill different trades, people began to learn their business, and, after 
ii).f 'i(fli<’i»Til, AiJl, were employed by these Europeans on ndvaneed wages. Ikfore 
tins. .Ill i'.d veln.il or two, who CNci'lh'd in their prolefHdoii, iiad monopli/.(‘d the whole 
l)^l^i^n s^ iroiii the alwnce of suitable eoinpetittirh, ami had tlierehv in.ide an iinmeiisc profit, 
lot n oill^ coii'IdiT th(* iinmher of house-lmildms living ill eaeli division of Calcutta; liow 
r.ijiny < arpeiUers’, gold*'milhsr.’ and tailoi.-' shops have her'n estahllshed, and to what an 
exit III ho.ilf lia\e mu.tiplied : and all these peojile are not. in want td biisines-,, far from it: 
wl.en we h.i\e oecasion to eiiipinv any of them, we find them seldom agreeing to any 
t« rm.-' w'liifh fall Hhori <d what they wish to get. The number of workmen in tlii-, town is 
not ea.-ily ealenlated ; ami even with this increase in their iiimiber, the piV'^eiit lowest rate of 
t.'iiioi> wages i*. fioin seven to eight lupee-, and the highest not less than sixteen rupees 
a immih • lilifen years ago their rale was four rupees, and the highest not more than eight 
j iipi I ts. Eonu' riy caipeiileis made large pe-tles ami mallets, .nid at the most were able to 
f.mi three or four rupees only ; wiiercus, fiom the exli-asive Im^me.s', now carried on by 
Eiuopeaie., some of the earpeiUers earn forty, others fifty rupees; and tile ca.se l.s the same 
as to gold.'inilh.s, hon.^c-buildi'i’'., boatmen, and others. 

“ i he editor blither ob'«ei've.s, that ‘the establislnuent of Gibson ft Co. us tailors, of 
Ibtli vt Co a^ carpenters, and of Hamilton & Co. as jewel ler.s, has impoverished the 
natives svlio were eiig;ige«l in those, occnjiations.’ — 1 beg of the editor to go u little about 
the sho|,s oi tlmse gentlemen, and see how many bumlrcds of natives arc employed by 
them at fair remnnei-ations. Such u large portion of the community were never so well 
fiiijiporti <1, e\cti in the times of the greatest princes, nor have we heard of an instance. The 
fact is, that formerly, ilie w'hole business having bei*n engro»sod by one or two persons, 
they nmde the greatest urofit. At present, the trades being left free to general competition, 
tiiere Ls Ji niimei’on.s Ixidy t)f competitors, and each of them ctuinoi of course be expected to 
m.iki- the Slime tlegroe of profit as was done before. AH of them, however, find employment, 
owing to the exteusive businesH of Europeans, and, on the whole, they earn more now. 
Ti.eii eariiiiiga are comparatively greater now than before. We hence conclude, that no one 
Will, after iiBcertainiiig the general opinion on the subject, and making proper inquiries into 
the matter, be disposed to enter into such a perverse dispute about the benefits which will 
ari^e iVom the free settlement of Europeans in this country." 

The doubt that exists respecting the benefit which Europeans have conferred on India 
turns entiioly on the conduct of those who reside in the interior, tiie indigo planters. The 
present inquiry, tlierefbre, relates almost wholly to them. 
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The pl*<ht frpm which indigo ia matiufaofNired w indigenous in India, and the dve 
«fctract(» irohi it iias been used in the East from the earliest ages. But und) British skill 
and oapitsil applied to its ptodaction, the quality of that produced in India appears lo 
hafO been veiy iufetior to the indigoof otlter ooutitries, aud the quatitiiy expurteji to foreign 
tuarkets ('niueqoently smalL Euice the attention of Biitlsh capitalists has been directed 
to its ouliarei the quality of Bengal indigo has been so much improved, that it now supplies 
not only almost the whole eonsunq)tion of England, but a large proportion of that of the 
whole world. This proportion has b<*eii estimated so high as four-mths. 

l>urin<r the five years ending 1760, the quantity of indigo imported into Groat Britain 
was as follows : 


1786 

Prom Brltidk Fostearions in E. Isdiea. 

164,921 

. 


Total. 

1,69.3,509 

1786 

- 

> 

- 250,345 

- 

- 

1,978,290 

1787 

. 

- 

• 063,046 

- 

. 

1,877,630 

1788 

- 

. 

- 622,691 


. 

2,096,611 

1789 

- 


- 371,469 

. 

- 

1,966,687 

Daring the five years ending 
1826 

1880, it was: 

- 7,652,946 


. 

8,085,751 

1M27 


- 

- 6,384,998 

- 

. 

6,067,747 

1828 

- 

. 

- 9,660,152 

- 


9,91.3.010 

1829 

- 


- 6.9(i.5,128 

. 

- 

6J48,2y| 

1800 

- 

- 

- 7,920,172 

- 

- 

8,210.440 


111 the former period no indigo was imported from any foreign possession in India; during 
the latter, the following quantities were imported from such possessions : 

182(1 - - - 26,709 

1827 - - - 21,520 

1828 - - - 24,669 , 

1829 - - - 17,26a 

,ieaO - - - 16,685 


Tlie merit of having introduced tiic improvemenlH by which the indigo of Bcngid hru^ 
been enabled to command tiie extensive Side which it now posscss^es, ia mnvert*ully atlnluited 
to the planterfi of Circat Biilairi. 

it appears, indeed, that even now, when the improved methodH of maniifiietnre Iiiiro- 
diitv’d hv lliem have Imtii adopted by the natives, the iivligo maniifaeinred hv the l:ii'ei is 
generally decidedly inferior to that prodiieed by the faetories condiieftd hv hiirojuan'. 
The inferionly has la'en estimated at 15 per eent,, while- the indigo iiianulai’tnred )j\ the 
old native proeesn \f> .-aid to be wholly unlit for foreign iiifirkel-. 

'1 'he advantages resulting directly from the employment of IhitHli capital in the cnlli- 
vation of indigo, have, tln'vefore, 1 \no srmrees:--- 1, 'I'he qtnmtity of capilar ttuployed by 
the pliuilerH; and, 2. The iniprovcnient made in the qnalitv of tiic tommodiiv pi 'uliieetl, 
and till' field eonne(|tienlly opened lor the employment of Briii-h cajdwi! in India. 

The soil) ee of almost all the advantage wliieli tin- w/rtW* of India «irri\e Iroiu the enitlvn- 
tion of indigo by Knropeaii plaTitci>, is the amoiiiii of capital employed in ii. The lam Ills 
which result from the improvement nffjuality, m from any saving of 1 ihoiir .n the pivtdnelion 
of the indigo, are wholly reaped eilhiT by the consumer or the planter. II the j'onqietition 
betwi'en the jd.inleis im- h« en sufficient to reduce the price of indigo to the point at which 
it yields no more than the rale, of profit otalinurily oht’uued from capital in India, tin- wiiole 
tidtaiiliige of the imjMOvemeiit i.-' obtaineil by the «'on<iiiner. If tlie eompetiiion have not 
attained tin's point, I'Mijundinary profits are reaped by (he planter, which an eitiier cni- 
snined by him, remitted to his principals in England, or go K* increa-e his cap.tal Thi> 
natives of India .sliarr in this advantage, us consumers or planters, hut onl\ to a vi'ry liinitiM] 
exitMit. The (piantity which they consume is not great, and tlie inllve plsinter.s lorm but 
u small ])roportion to the whole nuinher engaged in the trade. As I'onMiiner.s, the peojjle 
of England share in two ways: in the diminished price tir improved quality of tlie ailieics 
which they wear ; and, seeondly, in the eneoiiragciueiil afl'oided hy <lmiinislu d ]nice and 
superior quality to the more extended consumption of the staple injimifietiire'- in wliieh 
indigo i.s employed As capitalists, they are benefited by being enabled to emidoy a eon- 
siderable amount of capital at the high rate of profir cuiTeni in India, in.slead of empliniug 
it at a lower rate at home or elsewhere. 

'I’hat these advantages result to England, to the jdanters, and lo llu' eonsimieiv at large, 
is denied hy no om'. No maierlals. however, exist for forming any estimate ot iheir amoiml, 

I’he planters claim the, ineiit of much greater sei\iees to tlieir e.ountn. Th- y pjilnl to the 
Unal value of the indigo produced, anil assert that -‘a property worth tUUMI, non/. j»er 
has been created solely by the. skill, capital and enterprise of British-born hiibn cl.-, living 
in India on mere sufferance.’' To which they add, “ the benefit conferred by tin* maniii.ietme 
of Indian indigo on ihe manufactures and coinineree of this eountry ainouni.'* lo ifi.-. ihat 
it is the principal, and nearly the only means to be depended upon, wliich ilie monopoly 
prineiple leaves open, to enable. India to pay for the niaiinfacimes of thi.s ionnir\, and 
that it does so to the yearly value of Ibrne luillions sterling,” 'Ibis language is m a high 
degree inaccurate, and calculated to mislcatl. The planter is not eniitleil to credit for 
creating the value of the indigo he protltices, in any other sense than that in wliich every 
manufacturer at home is entitled lo similar credit in relation to the product of hi<^ capital. 
The indigo is not produced from nothing; it docs not add by the whole amount of its value 
(445.) y y 4 to 
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■ to tbo wealth of the world. The capital which has produced it would have produced some- 

V . thing if it liad not been employed in the manufacture of indigo : and the only value “ created 

— by the skill, capital and enterprise ” of the indigo planter, which would not have been 

Settlement of created if the capital had remained in Europe, is the difference in profit which the planter 
Europoansinlndia. reaped. For opening the way to this gain, he is entitled to credit, but not for 

creating a property equal to 3,000,0004 per annum. Neither is the demand for Britisli 
manufactures increased by that amount, in consequence of the extended cultivalion of 
indigo with English capital ; and this for several reasons. 

Ill the first place, supposing it even to be granted that British capital could not have 
found any other employment in India, and that indigo for exportation could not have been 
produced without its aid, it by no means follows as a necessary consequence, that the domaud 
for British manufactures has been increased by tlie whole amount of the value of the indigo 
produced through its means. The improvement of indigo may have prevented other com- 
modities from being exported: this, indeed, is the only necessary effect of simply adding 
a new article to the kinds previously exported. The commodities which would otherwise 
liavc been paid for with the old articles of export, arc then paid for with the new. But 
unless some peculiarity of the latter prevents the free competition of capitalists in the pro> 
ducing country, and keeps it at a monopoly price in the exporting market, no encourage- 
ment is given to the consumption of imported commodities; they cannot be obtained lor 
less labour. The indigo which represents a day’s laliour, exchanges for no more than the 
product of a day’s labour in the article which would otherwise have been exported ; but at 
that price the new article is preferred by the importing nation to the old. The jconsuiners 
obtain the whole advantage of the improvement. Even if the new export bear a monopoly 
price, no facility is thereby afforded to the consumers in general, of obtaining foreign com- 
modities. The monopoly profit goes into tlic pocket of the capitalist, and tlie; incrciisc of 
dem.and, which takes place for foreign manufactures, is measured by the extra quantity of 
them which he (tht^capitalist) may consume. 

If, as in the case in question, the article is one fur which ihore is a more extensive 

ed, it will, besides 
of foreign goods, 
measure, but not 
►roves : 

In the SIX year.s ending 1 796, the exports from Great Britain to India and China amounted 
on an average to 2,520,871/. At that time the Bengal indigo trade was in its infancy, the 
quantity of indigo imported into Great Britain from India aniiually being only 1,690,000 Ihs. 

For the six years ending 1814, the annual average import ’of indigo Irom India was 
4,550,000ll)s.; while the export of British goods to tliat country, so far from having been 
increased in proportion to the value of the additional quunlity of indigo impuiied, had 
decreased to 1,740,137/. » 

It is clear, therefore, that the indigo planters have not added 3,000,000/. to the Indian 
demand for Britisli maimfacturea. 

It must further be considered, that that which Las been mlded is not so much clear addi- 
tion (0 the total aggregate of demands The capitid employed by the British planters iii 
India would have occasioned a demand for our manufactures, and moreover maiutuined our 
labourers also, if it liad been employed in England. 


foreign demand at remunerating prices than lor tnose previously export* 
superseding the export of those commodities, invite an increased import 
This the extension of the indigo trade has doubtless effected in some 
nearly to the amount of 3,000,090/., .as the following statement ch'arly ji 


That the cultivation of indigo in India is beneficial to England, and to the consumers of 
the article, is never denied, though differences of opinion may exist respecting the nature 
and extent of tlie benefits which it coni’ers. 

The point upon which the whole question of settlement or oolonixation turns, is the 
effects on India, on the prosperity and happiness of the native inhabitants, and on the 
stability of our Eastern empire. Now all the advantages which flow to the nativcf^ of that 
country from the cultivation of indigo by European planters, have their source in the 
amount of foreign capital employed* ; which creates a demand, 

1. For tbeir labour, and 

2. For their land. 

The materials at hand for estimating the amount of capital cng.aged in the indigo manu- 
facture of Bengal, or the quantity of land or labour employed by that capital, arc very 
imperfect, perhaps necessarily so. The only estimates obtained are derived from the planters 
themsclve.s ; none other have been mei with in any of the papers submitted, nor liave any 
tneaiis been discovered of verifying or correcting f>hosD thus obtained. 

MS.Ilotum,vol.iv. 2,000,000/. is the amount slated by tlio planters of .Tessore as the annual expenditure of 
p. 10. the indigo factories. Another estimate, published by the planters, is somewhat lower. It 

Petition ofnan- assumes, ** tliat in the Bengal territories die average yearly produce of indigo at presenl is, 
tors of .Jessor^ to and jn future will probably continue to be, about 9,000,000lb8„ produced ut a prime cost of 
the Vico-PrcMdent pnr lb., equal to 1,680,000/. ; selling in Calcutta at 4tl. per lb., or 2,400,000/. ; 

producing a net profit of 720,000/, to dm planter, and re-selling in Europe at 8s. per lb. 
1829 including expenses, which is equal to 8,600,0004 

IjettorsfromBritish 

Bottlers in the into- ' ' ' ^ 1 

rior of India, with * If the cultivation of Indigo has caused capital to be r(^tainod in India, which would olhorwiso 
notes by X Craw- have been remitted to England, that capital muat bo looked upon in the same light as capital 
furd, p. 99. actually exported prm England. 
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The addition of bo lem m capital aa that imdoubtedl^ e&ga^ in the indigo mannfao- — 

tme, to the natiTe oapitiu of the oountry, gappoeing it really to be an addition to all that V . 

would otherwise haye esdsted in the country, must obvion^ have conferred on India 
benefits of great magnitude. (V') Conduct of 

^ Of the demand for labour created by such an amount of capitid, the following con- "'jopoans in 
siderations will suggest an approximate conception : inoia, 

In oonsequmuie m the low price which the^nrovisions and other artides consumed by 
the ^t bew in India, the quantity of capitaT represented by a given number of pounds 
sterling is much laigw there than in England. 

The same sum of money would fiimi£ a much larger number of men with food and 
dothing, on a given scale, in the former than in tiie latter country. But the oustoma of the 
country, the abstemiousness of the people, and the warmth of the climate, render a much 
smaller quantity of fi)od, olotiiing and shelter requisite to maintain a given degree of com- 
fort in India, than would be neeessaiy to produce on equal effect in England. A given 
quantity of money would therefore properly support a much greater number of people ; 
but supported as the labourers of India in fact are, the difference is greatly augmented 

A lai^ number of witnesses examined before a Committee of the whole House on Indian 
affairs in 1818, agreed in stating the oidinoiy wages of labour in India to be from 3s. to 5s. r 

or 6s. per month. Since that period the advance which has taken place seems not to be 
very considerable ; 5s. to 8a per month are mentioned in several of the letters from planters 
before quoted, as the wa^ now usually given in the districts where indigo is grown. 

Whether fn equal rise of wages has taJ^ place in other distiicts dues not appear. 

Attempts have been made by the Governor-general to obtain an accurate account of the 
number of natives in the immediate employ of the factories. With this view the magis- 
trates and joint magistrates of the provinces sul^ect to the presidency of Bengal were Circular Letter, 
instructed to fill up, with the assistance of the planters in their respective districts, a state- 29 December, M S. 
ment of the native establishment employed at eadi factory, distinguislting that part vol.ii.pp.115, 116. 
which wtis permanent, “ or kept up all the year round, from the servants, Ac. entertoitied 
daring the growing and manufacturing season." 

But the labourers in the immediate employ of the factories form but a small part of those 
maintained by the capital of the planters. Tliey do not even indiide those employed in 
the cultiv.'ition of the plant itself, when it is ^wn by the ryots for the factories, which 
two-thirds of the whole quantity produced is. Neither do they include any of the numerous 
classes maintained indirectly by tiie factories. Further than this, the information required 
has not been understood in the same sense by all the parties who have made retums j some 
have included the common labourers, or cooUes, others have omitted them. These returns, 
therefore, afford but little assistance to the inquirer. 

The increased demand for labour may have benefited the native population of India in 
either of two ways, or, to a certain extent, in both. It may have found employnnsnt for 
the number of persons whom it employs, in addition to the population which would other- 
wise have been employed by the native capital of the country ; or it may not hoA e found 
employment for a greater number, but drawn its supplies from other occup.ations, l»y the 
allurements of higher wages, and thus improved the condition of the labourer. If the 
population of the country has kept pace with the growth of demand for their labour, the 
former has been the consequence ; the aggregate production of the country must Imve 
acquired a proportionate inertfose ; the demand for land in tluit case has been incrt'asfil by 
means of British capital to the extent, not only of the quantity required for the cultivation 
of indigo, but also of that required to supply, either directly or indirectly, the wants of 
those employed by the factories, and of the lamilies dependent on them. New land has 
been brought into cultivation to meet this demand, or old more carefully tilled. Bents have 
risen, and the revenue derived by Government from land has been iuci’eascd, if i»roix>r- 
tional, and ]>aid with more facility, if fixed. Tlicse are the necessoiy consequences of an 
increase of capital, accompanied by a pro{K)rtionate increase of population. 

If, on the other hand, the supply of labour, the number of labourers, have not increased 
at aU, or not in proportion to the augmentation of capital, the advantages above describtKl 
have resulted in a degree proportionally diminished ; but the condition of the people must 
have been improved, they must be better fed and better clothed. 

In either case, besides the demand for labour and land, arising directly out of the capital 
emplwed in the cultivation and manufacture of indigo, the country would also be indebted 
to it tor the demand created by acoumuktion from tiie wages paid by the planter, or from 
the rent brought into existence through lus means, and by the impulse thus ailbrded to 
the general prosperity of the countiy. 

The advantages just enumerated are those whidh a country derives from the influx of 
foreign capital ; they are those which India must have reaped from British capital, unless 
an equal quantity of native capital hiw been prevented hy the operations of the Indigo 
factories f^m being accumulated. 

They who believe that the oppressive conduct of the planters of indigo works mischief 
which more than counterbalances the benefits that the natives derive from their presence, 
must suppose, either that the capital employed by tiie indigo planters is not an addition 
to the capital of India, or that the uncertainty, vexation and suffering which they spread 
among the natives, beyond what the native zemindars would have occasioned, are more 
than equivalent to the benefits conferred by the addition. 

If the capital of the planters is not an addition to the capital of India, it must either 
have been itself wrested from the natives by the planters, or the conduct of the latter 
must have prevented the aooiunttlation of an equal quantity of nalive capital. 


Before 
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Before any inquiry is inetiiiited into the extex^ of the heaefite which the capital em« 
ployed by the piioit^ has conferre<l on ludia, it ie therefoind neoeaisa^ to inquire into the 
conduct of the planters, with a view to discover what grotmd eiista forassentiiig to either 
of these propositionn 

TUo proposed inquiry will show what the evils inflicted on the natives by the pkniers 
are, and furnish sonic materials for n comparison between them and those which would 
probably have been suffered at the hands od the native semindarH. 

Finm this an opinion may be formed, with more or less confldenoe, reapeoting the side 
to whidi the balance of consequenoos to India inelinea 

A furtlier question remains to be considered with relation to England ; via. whether the 
conduct of the indigo planters has disgusted the natives, rendered them disooniented with 
British dominion, and thus shaken the stability of the power which England pc 
the East 


Conduct of Indigo Plcmtera. 

With a view to obtain information on this topic, the Governor-general in Council issued 
two circulars^ one on the 24th of March 182^, and the other 2flth December 1829, to the 
ningistraios and joint magistrates of the provinces subject to the presidency of Bengal 
The latter of these letters was substituted for the former, liecauso it was found, iiBer 
reliu-ns had been received from several of the magistrates, riiat Die details obtiined were 
little calculated to effect the pur^iOBe in view. 

The functionaries in question wore, by these circulai'B, diinoted to state, “ whether it is 
MS. ^turn, vol. necessary, for tlie cflectual subjection of the indigo planters and servants to the control of 
* the law, that any further legislative provisions should l)e mode in addition to those whicli 

alixvuly exist" 

They were also re<iue8ted to report their opinion “ on the general cliaracter of the 
h'uropean indigo planters residing within their jurisdiction, in regard to their transactions 
with, and* treatment of, Uie .native around them. Vou have doubtless," it was luldcd, 
“ many opportunities of learning the estimation in wliich they are kdd ; and it will bo 
satisfactory to Goverunient to be informed of your sentiments on the general question." 

They were further instructed to iiil up the following form : 



And informed, “ should you not Ixs able to fill up the columns from tlm materials now in 
your possession, there can be no rc^ou why tlie manufiicturein should not be furnished 
with a cojiy of the form, and requested to fill up the itcans wanting." 

In reply to this circular, much highly iistiful information was obtained beyond what 
falls within the strict limits of the quc^itions. 

Several of the gentlemen addressed went at great length intr) the consideration of the 
causes aud character of the disputes which occur in the indi^ districts, the disturbances 
to wliich they lead, and the various preventions of these evils which suggest themselves. 
These opinions, coupled with returns of the number of suits, and summary descriptions of 
their natimr, furnish a very complete view of the conduct of the planters, and of its causes. 
The evidence is, however, defecl^ve in instituting no regular com|Nu:ison between the con- 
duct of the planters and thac eriubited by the senundars where there ^ no planters, and 
where, therefore, there is no pretext for eaymg that they are driven to acts of violence and 
fraud by tbe misbehaviour of theq^ European neighlioura 

A large majority of the opinions, too, res|>ecting the conduct of the planters in regard 
to their transactions with, and treatment o^ the natives," are general and vague; and 
many of them seem to have reference rather to tbmr mratmcl conduct and demeanour, 
than to the conduct of the native servants, by whom their aflairs ore managed. 

MS Koturn iii cultivation of indigo ap|)eara to be conducted in four diiierent ways i the first is 

«. 187-189.’ in which the planter advances a certain sum jjer beph to the ryot, 

Mr. Waltcti, Moff. merely ploughs the land, and sows it with seed provided by the pianier, the latter 
City Dacca.* cutting th« plant and carrying it to the vats,, the jwofit or loss beii^ his own. 

The second mode of cultivation is called bun<^ dodun." In this, the planter advances 
to the ryot a certain sum per begaU, for which ]ba agrees to bear all tbe expenses of culti- 
vation, and to deliver the plant at a certain nuaiber wbundlea of a given oixmindHreiioe per 

nqpee. 
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rupee. Sometimea, but rarely, the advance ie uiade to the. zotuiudara, who make their ;7 

own terms with the tenantry. 

The third mode is the “neezohar,*' or home cultivation, the land being dniined end 
cultivated by the planter, at Ids own expense end risk, by means of hired lalx)ur. The 
land emploj^ in this way is holden by the jdanter in the name of some native seiv'aul, 
to evade the Begulations which prohibit Eu^peans finm holding lands. 

The fourth mode is rarely adopted : it is that of buying the plant of those who grow it, MS. Bet. iL 154. 
without receiving advances. 

** A great portion of the lands under indi|^ cultivation is held virtually by EuropeaiiH. 228 

Tlie teniwes are registered either in fictitious names, or in the name of some native Suddcr Dewanny 
dependant of the factory.’' Adawlut to ttovcrnment of Bengal 


The merchauts of (lalcuttfi estimate the profiortion of indigo plants,' grown by the p 
planters themselves, at one-third of the total produce. • chants of Calcutta 

Of tlio remaining two-thinls, alnif>st- the whole is cultivated on the system above Jjord W. Ben- 
deso-ibed under the name of “ bundle djvdun.” tinck, Asiatic Mug. July 1829. 

The ryot by whom land is cultivated on these terms entem into ii contract, on stamped „ 

{Htpor, binding bimstilf to ciiltivati^ indigo on ceidain land, thf* boundaries of which are ^ ^ 

w)C(dfied in the contrwt, and to deliver the plant at thts fiK*t<»Ty at a ciertain fixe<l 

Tlie contract is conditioned for the payment of a lu‘ttvy {lenulty in case of breach. of ,Ti>5uor« 

0 Petition (if Indigo riontors at Dacca Jelaiporv. Id. 42, 4.’». Sec lomi ul Coniract u«*d in Tirhoot, MS. llei. vol. ii. .tgy. 


Most of the disputes by whicli the indigo district:4 are so constantly disturbed, arise out 
of the “ bundle daduTi” mode of cultivation, which rooms to be considered the most dis»d- 
vantageouH to the native : indeed it is stated by one of tliC magistrates, wlio has gomi most 
into detail on this topic, that “ excei)t by compulsion or fnun dire necessity, advjuices of 
this nature are rarely rcooived by tlie lyot.” 

The same autliority statt^s, “ that the home is by far the least objectionable mode of 
cultivation, and provided tlie farms are early obtainerl from the rightful owijer, and the 
boundaries well defined, seldom leads to any complaint, «>r breatsh of the peac<?" 

Tlie subjects of the disputes which disturb the indigo districts are : 

1. The neglect or refusal of the ryot to plough the laud for which he lias received an 
advance, to sow it with indigo seed, or to cut the crop when fit to be gathered. 

2. I'he receipt, by the lyot, of ailvancea from two or more planters for the same crop, 

.*>. Questions respecting titles to land, or the boundanes of estates ; jind, 

4, The destruction of the growing intligo by cattle or otherwise. 

All tlicse oi’e exceedingly fritile sources of dispute. The brenches of contract produoi* 

tlie giv-atest munber of tjm^stions, but those which arista out of the other causes are also 
very n union ms. In tlie provinces to which the ]H»rnmiient settlement extends, the titles of 
the /eniindars are clearly iistablished, and the Ixnmdaries of their estates, or zemindaries, 
defbu'd perhaps with suftieient lUjcMiraoy ; but the rights derived by the ryots who inhnhit 
thesis zemindaries, from local custom, and confirmed to them by the Begulations wdiich 
established the penuanent settlement, ditfer in almost evciy village. 

And it is a matter of general couiphiint, that “ the great pressure upon our tribunals Letter from Bcn- 
arises from the iujuih of litigation conneietcd with the rigli^ tenures and interests of the gul. 
proprieb^rs and occupiers of lamls, and to the want of mwurnte definition of the riglits and 
intei’ests intended to lie conveytxl under tlie [lermanent settlement.” 

In the the Ce,ded and (^nquci-ed Vrovinces, the uncertainty which exists in this respect 
is still greater. Many large tracts of the finest soil ai-e. descrilied by some of the planters as 
lying waste, “ in eonswpwuuK} of the feuds of difiei’ent claimants,” whose affrays, “ to obtain 
possession, supply the provincial gaols with more than two-thirds of their ])riaotKT.s.’' 

The jiroprietary rights of those villages which are under culture, are stated to he siwircely 
better asinirtaiued, and the planters complain tliat it is impossible to ascertain who is tlie 
legal owner of any land wliich they may wish to rent 

The disputes respecting titles are rendeml more numerous than they would otherwise 
be, in those districts in whicli indigo is grown on land not subject to annual inundation, 
by the necessity which the planters lie undei’, in tliat case, of obtaining a constant cliauge 
of land. 

In other districts, “ indigo is grown chiefly on churr lands, within the limits of the annual ms. Bet, voL iii. 
inundation;" and as the rivers change tlieir courses yearly, inmimerabie disputes arise 211. Mr. Walters, 
resiiecting the titles to the land left by the rivers when tliey subside. Mag. Dacca. 

In oouae<]uence of these seveiul causes th«? planbir frequently finds, after he has made liis 
advances, or cultivate*! the lajid, perhajis oven not until the crop lias arrived at niaturily, 
that the title of the person witli whom lie contracted is disputed. 

In some districts “the chief cause of contentiou between the indigo planter and tlie MS. Bet. ii. J-44. 
villogiTS arises from the frequent trespasses committed by oatUe on the indigo fields, and Mr. Loivtlicr,Mag. 
I believe those acts to be more frequently intentional on the jiart of tJjo Iwrdsmen, than Bolundsbuhecr. 
ocoidentoL The loss which the manui^turer is subjected to by the invasion, upon 
the |fiant, of a herd of cattle (whether sucli trespass intentional or othemise), must 
obviously prove a source of great annoyance.'’ 

The magistrate of Myrnensing, one of the districts in wliich most acts of violence occur, 
says, “ It is incal^lablo the number of disputes and <K>mplaints to wliich these ti'es|>aaseH 
give riae, and no inconaiderable time is oixnipiod in invf^igating the latter." 
lire gt*eat Cfiuse of tiiese trespaBBes is, tlie want of hedges and inclosares. “ In India Ibid. 

(4)45.) zz 2 hariy 


MS. Ilet.vol. V. 57. 
Mr. Cheap, Mag. 
MyinenHing. 

MS. Bet. vol. iii. 
190. Mr.W'altere, 
Mag. Dacca. 
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7~^ . hardly » feB« t«q?»ort tf Bbwnglh |«_to be aw, ■with !(to «oejrtio«i'rf 41 ib«e «w#d 

V. mulbeny^ds, andmt^'of gi^und ftdjoinm^ dweUii^h 

—7- Tlj© planters compIiMn vehemently of the aerione evile “ to which' their lands are snh^ 

MS. Bet. iv, 118 . jpeted by herds df cattle b^g tnmw loose upon them, generally during the night Whole 
Memorial of Plan- q£ promising plants are thus suddenly eaten up and dest^ed, and when resistance 
r is made by feotory smryanta, the villagers firequentty oppose, and serious conflicts ensue, 

ift CwnriL record# of the rillah courts %rill, your Memorialists believe, show that irem this cause 

iimumeTable quarrels and disputes arise between the planters and ryots."* 

Whatever be the ground of any dispute which arises between an ind^o planter and 
natives, or between two planters, force appears to be appealed to, in most instances, fbr its 
decision. 


MS. Ret. IL j). 1 44. Hr. Lovther, Hag. Bolondditilteer. 
188. Iklanaell, - Agra. 

S71. Ainslie, - Hameerpoore. 

387. Campbell, - Tirhoot 

m. p. 28to42 - Smith, - Rungpoor. 

130 . - - Millet, > Beerbhoom. 

IV. 264.213.215. Tucker, ConunT. Dacca, 
nr. 325 to 327 - Pringle, Mag. Jeaaore 
IV. 1 14. Memorial Flanten of .leMore. 

243. 251. Mr. Rom's Minute, Jud. 5th Hay 1829. 


The explanation of this fact is not to be found in any par- 
ticular turbulence of character, either on the part of the 
.idanters or of the natives, but in the impoteTtee of the law 
to moteot either, to which many causes contribute. 

Ihe planters of Jeasore state, “ that lawless -violence and 
force have too frequently prevailed (in the indigo dietricts). 


and prevailed, as your MemorieilistB would earnestly press 
on your Loidriiip’s attention, because force and violence 
alone have been found able to protect private property from 


W. iifMmoSiofPiimtc««rfjJ!r?^S^^^ ^ *^^6 to protect privateproperty from 

spoliation and rum. ^ 

Defects in the law itself are complained of, as are also fruits iu the mode of^rooedure, 
and corruption among the police end native officers of the courts ; but the principal cause 
appeam to lie the want of a sufficient number of judges. 

1. Defects in the law itselil 


The only remedy wldoh the law, until altered in i 829 , professed to provide for the 
infraction of indigo contracts, or for acts of trespass, committed either by the natives or 
planters, and the only means of determining any questions respecting the title to land, 
was a reg^r action in the zillah court, except in following cases : 

1. Disputes between Britisli subjects can decided by action in the Supreme Court at 
the Presidency only. Tlie zillah court has no jurisdiction over such suits. 

Bog. YI. of 1823 . If e^y person shall have given advances to a ryot, or other cultivator of the soil, under 
a written en^gement, stipulating for the cultivation of indigo plant on a portion of laud of 
certain defined limits, and for the delivery of the produce to himself, or at a specified fretory 
or plac^e, such person shall be considered to have a lien or interest in the indigo plant pro- 
duced on such land, and shall lie entitled to avail himself of tlie process herein-aftcr provided 
for the protection of his interests, and for tlie due execution of the conditions of tlie contract. 

|!1. First. — If any person who may have made advances on conditions of the nature 
above described, shall have just reason to believe that an individual under engagement 
with liim is evading, or is about to evade, the execution of his contract, by molung away 
with and disposing of the produce otherwise than is stipulated ; or that he has engaged 
secretly or openly to supply the same to another ; it shall be comjietent to such person to 
present a petition of compliant to the zillah or city judge, or to a registrar exercising the 
}>owci's of joint magistrate, -within whose local jurisdiction the land stipulated to be Culti- 
vated with the indigo plant may be situated ; filing 'witli tlie same the original deed of 
engagement by which the produce may lie assigned and engaged to be delivered to himself 
or at his fretory, and certii^ng in his petition that such deed was voluntarily and hmid Jide 
executed by the individual complained against. 

SecoucL~<^On such petition and original deed of engagement being flled, a summons or 
tuliih chithee shall immediately issued through the nazir in the usual form, remiiring 
tlie individual named in the petition to attend and answer to the complaint, eiiner in 
pemou or by an authorized agmit, within such specified period as may in eacli instance 
appear reasonable, and wliich period shall in no case exc^ 20 days. 

Third. — The officer entrusted -with the execution of the process shall also be entrusted to 
affix a copy of the summons in the -village cutcherry, or other place of public resort, and to 
erect a bamboo on tiie specific parcel of ground on account of which the daim may ha-ve 
been preferred, and which it shall be the duty of the plaintifiT or his agent to point oui 
By these means sufficient public notice of the claim wUl be given, to enable persems 
d<!siroiiB of contesting the plaintifTs right, or of establishing a prior right to the produce 
of the land, to appear, either in person or ly an authorized agent, before the court for that 
purpose ; and the failure so to att^d, before the summary decision be passed, will be held 
to bar the claim of any third T^y, founded on any contract for the produce of the land 
in ({uestion, miless it bo estabushed by a regular suit. 

Fourth. — If the office* serving the process shall not be able to execute it on the person 
of the defendant, he shall nevertheless publish the daim in the manner above directed ; 
and if the defendant shall not appear to answer to the complaint within the period specified 
in the summons, and no other claim be preferred in bar m that of the plaintiff, the judge 
or othei!' officer shall, after taking evidence to establidi the deed and other allegations of 
the plaintiff, proceed to the adjudication olf the daim, in the same manner as if the 
defendant h^ personally appeared. 

Fifth.— If the defendant, or his authorized agent, should attend within the period spedfled, 
and should deny the execution of the deed of engagement filed by the complainant, proof 
of the same shail be taken, and if its vdluntaiy execution he established to the satisfii^on 
pf the court or other tribupal tejppg ^hp dese, arid no preferable daim be eotablidied by 
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« third • awstmary award shall be rnade^ a<^judgin^ to the plainti^ the right of ’ ■ ' 

Turing tire erop^ aocordiog to tire terms of the agreement. The same principle i^aU be V. 

applied, if ^ engagement be admitted, and no satis&ctory reasmi be shown why the 

defendant ahonld not be held to the performance of his contract. (T7.) CJondnct of 

t Europeans in 

The coses spedfied in these Begulatlons arc the only ones in which a summary suit was, India, 
till lately, sanctioned by the law. It appears, however, to have been tbe general practice j||g ^ 

of the magistrates, without the authority of any law, to impose a fixed fine per hei^upon p, 37 , Mr. Cheap, 
cattle found tresspassing, instead of leaving tiie occupier of the land to his action for Mag . Mymensing! 
damages. Tlie fine “ generally " adopted was one of four “ annas " for eaoli animal. .—lb. 13fi. 

In all the cases, however, in which it has been intended to provide peculiar facilities for tMTiof^sox?*”* 
the protection of rights, the summary remedy afforded appears to be very iAsuffioient jjg, 118 , 

The planters assure the Governor-general in Council “ that the innumerable quarrels and ib. 119 . 
disputes which orW (from tresi^osses on the indigo-fields) between the planters and 
ryots, cannot, under the present state of the law, ho expected to cease ; the fine of four 
annas per head for cattle thus found trespassing affording no aderiuate compensation to the 
planter, considering the difficulty of prosecuting the offending parties to conviction. When 
your memorialists state, that a herd of 100 cattle will, in the course of a few hours, destroy 
plants capable, if preserved, of producing indigo wortii many tliousand rupees, your Lord- 
ship will at once see and acknowledge that fines, to the extent of 25 ra]>ees, can he no 
compen 8 ation#>r the enormous loas sustained, ev<m were the facilities of punishing the 
offenders all that could he desired.” * 


The lien given to the planter on growing indij^, and the summary suit for non-cultiva- 
tion, which is provided for him by the Regulations of 1823, are equally insufficient to 
effect their purpose. 

The phvnter has no lien, and “the magistrate cannot interpose his authority till the crop MS. Ret. iv. 212. 
is on the ground, when, if a dispute arise who is to have it, the magistrate, on a summary Mr. Tucker, 
inquiry, may give it to that party establishing the best claim to it. But this is of very Conuur. Dacca, 
little use. The cases of disputed titles tr) crofw on the ground are of rare occurrence,” 

<M)m])ared witli those of refusal or neglect to cultivata “ Tlie only remedy afforded hy the 
Regulation, in case the ryot fails to cultivate, consists in a suintnary procciss for the recovery 
of the udvjuice, with interest ; or in a regular suit for the enforcement of the penalty speci- Mr. Ross, Judicial 
fied in the agreement,” provided it does not exceed treble the amount of tlie advance, unless Minute, MS. Ret. 
fraud be proved. iv. 

But “ tlie return of the ailvances, with interest, even .supposing tliat the awan) could im- Soc. of Gov. 
mediately be realized, would prove a very trifling compensation for the injury sustained by Bengal to Register 
the loss of the expected produci^ of the season ; more especially when, by a general combi- Sudder De- 
nation amongst th<*- ryots, a factory’ may be altogether disappointed of the produce on which t • 40 * * 

it depended.” The vats and building necessary for the inanufacturo have been erected; 
a considcrabh; (‘stablishmenb kept up all the y<‘ai’, and advances maile, perhaps not merely 333 ^ Mr.Camp- 
for indigo, hut fiir the. labour wliich tbe planter had calciUated on requiring during the bell, Mag. Tirhoot. 
growm||and manufacturing season. The ryot, under the Regulations, may retain the HI. 114.*Mr.Shaw, 
advance until the season for sowing ; and if he then repays it, with interest, ho has done Mag. Nuddeah. 
all that can be required of liini, except through the medium of a regular action. The 
period for obtaining other land has ©lajised, the season f\>r sowing lieing very short; and 
the planter i.s left without plants to employ his factory, or compensation lor his great ‘ 

outlay. » 

“ Although, however, the Regulation referred to is defective, I ajiprohend,” says Mr. Mr. Rosa, Judicial 
Ross, “ that tlie continuance of the evils complained of is not so much attributable to its Minute, MS. Rot. 
delects as to the inefficiency of the tribunals authorized to curry its provisions into execu- 240. 
tion ; and that, were it amended, it would still be as inoperative os it has hitherto been, 
if left to be enforced by the same tribunals. 

It must be kept in mind that the courts at the sudder stationa of the several zillahs 
are the only tribunals authorized to take cognizance of disputes arising between European 
indigo manufacturers and the ryots who contract to supply them with indigo plant ; and 
tl^t these courts are, from their situation and the great extent of tlie country over which 
they have jurisdiction, inaccessible to the majority of the ryots ; and, from accumulation 
of business distracting and retarding their proceeding, of little avail to the manufacturers. 

There is, in reality, no provision in^e for administering any law to these two classes ; and 
that fact alone is sufficient to account for the disorder that prevails in the indigo districts.” 

This opinion of Mr. Ross is. fully borne out by other opinions. 


The Reflations in question are allowed on all hands to have failed of their object. In Mr. iiattrav’s Judicial 
some districts they have never been acted upon, even in one instance ; of this the great l^ute, m iv. sea 
indigo district of Tirhoot is believed by its magistrate to bo an example ; that of Dacca is 
mentioned as another ; and the principal cause of their failure appears to be justly refer- utT 207. Mr. Walten, 
able to ** the circumstance of the judges not being able to give that immediate attention 
to the suits instituted, on which the efficacy of the Regulation depends.” 24 reMunuaha^*** 

IIL 4 S. Mr. Mill*, M«g. Fubnah. See also Mr. Boss's Minute, iv. 250 . Mr. Tunbull’a Minute, iv. 387 . 


The population of each judicial lUstrlct has been computed, hy various officers of the Queries from the Coun 
East India Company, in answer to queries from the Court of .Directors, at from 600,000 or of Directors vitii Be- 
700,000 to 1 , 000,000 or 1 , 200 , 000 . The area of each district; varies from 350 to 22,000 square 

(44i5.) za3 mUesiiSr ^ 
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— : miles. Piiriiee may, therefore, he “ distant from the only courw open to tlmm from 50 to 

From the great magnitude of the districts, the courts are, with few exceptions, alwavs 
overhortheiied with business j the delay attendant on a regular sidt is very considerabie, 
and much time is neecaaarily ooiisume<l in obtaining even a summ^ decision. 

The Complaints of the planters, in roJation to the judicial estaWishinents of the countiy* 
are not confined to the number of judges. The proceedhij^ are all conducted by wrltingB 
in the Persian language, of which both the plan^ and his opponent are, in most oases, 
completely ignorant, and tlie judge himself has tit best but an imperfect knowledge. It is 
also comphiined that the judges are too often youn^ and inoxiHaionced men, who have pos- 
sessed no opportunities of acquiring knowlctlge of the several systems of law which thiy 
have to administer, or of the habite, manners, or transacUons of the persons subject to then* 
jurisdiction ; and who therefore rely, in a great measure, on the native officers appointed to 
assist them. These officers arc said to be very generally accessible to bribes j their corrup- 
Pelition of Plan- tion appears to be matter of general notoriety ] stuI the planters declare that such is the 

tCrs of* JeuHorc, oxhmt of corruption, that no prudent man ever v<mture.s to institute procetidings without 

MS. Bet. iv. iii. bril)ing all the sub<jrdinate native officers concerned. At eveiy stage of the proceedings 

136* frosli pre.senta are required ; and the cinmrastauces of the case are ultimately presented to 

the judges in a point of view determined rather by the .comparative amount of the bril)es 
than by any fair consideration of tlie merits of the case. 

Venality aj)petu‘8 to pm-ade all ranks of the native officers, beginning with the lowest, 
and Jisoending through all the grades to the highest. AU apjiear to be freiJbenUy leagued 
together ; the constabhis at the outer stations paying for the countenauce of their superiors, 
and advancing their interestiS by promoting litigation. 

The class whoso corruption is most (;omplaiimri of is the Police. Many of the planters 
n.sscrt that the extortion committed by iht;.s(5 men is so gross and notorious, that when a 
supcrintendimt enters a village to investigate a murdtir, a robherj', or a homitnde, a huge 
number of the ryots run away till the inquiry is over, not U'cause they aiv guilty, but to 
avoid being-arrested under pretence of suspicion, and made to pay a rupt^e or two each 
for their release. 

Mr. Rattray « Mi- Another evil loudly complained of is the great prevalenct^ of perjury. One planter, 
mite, MS. Uet. iv. whose statement is quoted by Mr. Rattmy, (one of the judges of the Suddor Dewanny 
Adawlut) as a “ fair exhibition of facta without any exaggeration/’ exjircssea liis opinion 
of the facility with which false wifneasea may lx‘ hired by the following pa.ssage, which is 
fidly corrolxirated by other accounts. “ The ryot can 2 >'i'ovc himself insol vwit, in the event 
of being (sast, by the aid <if a few oaths, w'hicli bo can prot'un- ns cheap as eggs.'’ 

'J'he expense, inc^mvenienco, delay, ami nneertointy produced by these various cause, i 
acting in cumbination exclude the poor natives almost entir<‘Iy from the courts, and leave 
no possibility of redress inmost of the cjisea which occur, oven to the planter. The distance 
of the court, and the perfonnance of the various .steps pre.scribcd by the Regulations, would 
alone, without the aid of any other causes of ex}>enae ami uncertainty, he sufficient to 
<leprive the remedies offer<*d to the planter of all efficacy. 

The truth of this proposition will be sufficiently evident, when it Is considered that the 
contv.iet.s entered into by the planters with the ryots are generally fbrMinall ]*atcl®sofl£iud 
of from two to five begahs each ; that tlie advance Twually made to the jyot i« two rujMiCH 
per begah, and that the contracts entei(Ml into ainmally by a single factory often niuinmt to 
several thousands. The expense of sending to the would alone- often gieatly excceil 
the amount of the advances, or the value <ff the indigo which tbe oflVnding ryot hud con- 
tracted' to grow. The outlay required for the j»urpo.so, wdicn a large immlier should fail, 
Would he ruinous to the phniter ; and the decisiof, after all, would frequently conic too lat<;, 
even if no nnnecosaMT}^ delay should interpose itsi-lf between the conimeiicemeiit and the 
MS. Rcl. iii.p. 35. termination of tlie suit. For the intention of the rynt not to deliver the indign plant to 
Mr. Smith, Mag. tlie planter entitled to it rai’ely liecnmfjs know’U until the croji i.s fit to he cut, when a very 
Rungpore. little delay would leave it valueless. 

HSS. lUt ii. 388. Mr, Campbi-ii, Mug. Tirhoot, The suit for the recovery of the advance, besides affording no 

iii. 35. Mr. .Smith. Mag, Hiragpofe. suffitdeiit couipeuBMtiou lo the planter, is rendered oompJetely 

uu»toryl)ytlie iwy.rty of tlu!^ Tlio planfw finds, on 
— . 7 . Petition of Piiintm of JewKire. obtain mg a vemict, that the defendant poH««‘SMe.s no moans 

— 17 . Ltittor ftwn Meuni. Alexander to Mr. either of satisfying his claim or paying tiic co.8t8 which havi 
.r.rSTKi™. nwoe. Jehipor.. uicumil Op if less poor, lie lias frequently left 

vHlage, made over his projierty to autithor, or is ready to bring 
false witnesses to prove that he is iiiHolvenL 

When proceedings are imitituted against ryots for breaches of theJr contract, the olyect 
wliich the planters have in view » not to obtain compensation, but to inflict punishment 
on tlie dofiiultcr, in the hoj-si of deterring othoi’s from similar conduct. 

Reg. V. 1830, S. iii. By la-te Itegulatious the law relating to indigo couU'acts has been improved by the 
MS. Return, iv. addition of the following, among other provisions : •' 


* Tlii.'i paragraph was writlen before the relnruB of the area and population of British India 
were printed. Tiienitniniuin and maximuin of extent of the districts have been supplied from 
thow returns. The armrffff* area of a xilkh, under the Bengal presidency, is more than 4, (XX) 
square miles ; and the average population, in 1822, was moio than 1,300,000 ; the popalation of 
gome districts exceeding 2,000,0(X), 
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. The wUfiU rifvml «ir i^eglect^ inthout good and suffioient oanf» to cultivate on 
vrhich advances have been made for the growth of indigo, is constituted a mi^emeanor, 
punishable ^th one mouth’s impiisoninent. On convi^iou, the judge may ulso order the 


V. 


itL sa-l. Mr. M'Farian. Mag. 

— 323, Mr. Priiif^lc, ditto. 

— 313. Mr. Barvull, Oomniia. Allypore. 

ir. 340. 830. 301. 316 Mr. Uott’g Miauts and 
Draft ptopotwid llegulntumt. 


specific performance of the contwct under the penalty of imprisonment for two months. of 

Damaging indigo plant is also made punisliablo by fine and imprisonment. 

But little can itiasonably be ex^iected from amending the pro- ^ 
visio^ of the law itself. The principal defect, as many of the 
judicial authorities whose opimons ore referred to in the margin 
have strongly stated, is in Uie tribunals. The mn^trate of 
Jessore expresses himself in the following manner : “The gmnd 
objects for tlieCldvornment to aim at do not consist in the making new laws f<'i i he manage- 
ment of their concerns, but in providing for them a 8i>ecdy and sure application of the 
laws os they stand." 

Complaints have already reached England of the inefficiency of the new Begulations, 
in consequence of the delay attending ^je proceedings rerj[uisite to enforce them. 

The impotence of the law compels thoso who possess just claims to have recourse to 
violence fur their maiuteiiauoe or enforcement, and encourages fraud and oppression on 
the part of all persons who have eithfii* in their pow'cr. 

Of th'.s encouragement the ryots, the /.eminrlars and theplanteiv seem all to have largely 
availed themselves. The disputes however which .arise out of these causes are i.’inoh moi*e 
uuiueroUH, and tend to more important cctnscipiences in some ilistricts than in others. 

Wherever the planters are few* in rnimbor and widely sjwad, the questions -which arise 
between them and tlio natives appear to be neither numorous nor productive of much vio- 
lence. The planter make,H his oontraetd with tlic more .substantial ryots only, and finds 
jjlcnty of land -which it is equally beneficial to him and to ihe natives to have cultivated 
with imligo, since, much of it is fVe<|Ut!ntly unfit for nioit or all other pur{)08ca 

Iti some of the distric'ts in wliiidi indigo factories are numerous, and situated near to eacli 
other, the disjmtes arising out of the «iultivatu)ii of indigo ore iew, and rarely folio wwl by 
any very gross ofrts of violence. Of the.s<‘ the district of Tirhoot is alw’^ays pointed out tis a ivig. Kpi. ji. p. jjgy. 
signal examjde ; Saruii and .Allyghur are also mentioned ivith tiistinguishcHl praise. Btit Air. OaiupboH, 
moat of the districts where the numbir (i* plantem is considerable, exhibit eonstimt scenes .Mag. Tirhoot. 
of fraud ami oppiH^siuTi, terminating fre<iucntly in the most serious affrays. Dtu^cii Jelal- 
l)Ore is, perhap.s, tli<j most unfavourable specimen of this chiss. The cause of the difierence 
between the effects producetl in Tirlioot, and those which are exhibited by Dacca and 
most of the other jjojmlous indigo districts is nowhere stated * 

Where the indigo factories of u district become so numerous as to give rise to competi- 
tion among them for tlie land in their ncighbourliood, the planter becomes less scrupulous 
in Hclecting the lyots with whom he contracts, and scrutiniises less carefully the titles of the 
land offered to him for cultivation ; he j'eqiiires more land than the ryots are desirous 
either of leasing to him, or of cultivating with indigo ; and consequently avm Is himself of 
every favourable ojiportunity of obtaining leases or contracte. He makes advances to all 
who apply, tjvkes advantage of their distroas or weaknm to tempt the ryots to sign con- 
tnwds, and a(v.*epts leases from any persons who i)osscaK even the colour of a title. When 
the*: B<mrce8 fail, he is tempted to have recourse to compulsion. 

The dispute.^ between i.hc planters and tlie ryots, and those between the different fac- 
tories. then become livque.nt, and ieiwl to consequence-s of increivsed importance. 

The ryot receives advances for the cultivation of indigo, and either neglects to'^plough his Iv’ M*' te. 

land, or, wlien he h«^s ploughed it, refuses to sow it at tiie proper season with indigo ; and 257 mute, 
perhaj>8 sows instead rice, barley, sugar, or some other crop for Ins own use, iv! tb ; Petition of 

Planters of buccu JcLilx>ore. 

S<umdime.B the sc<;d received from (ho planter is parched before it is sown, to destroy its Mr. Prinsep. 
germiuative jwwur, and after sufficient' time has betm allowed to elapse for the growth of 
good seed, the land is resown by the ryot with some otlier crop, and the failure of the 
indigo is attributed to the badues.s of the seed fui-nished by the planter. At other times 
the indigo seed is ploughed up by the ryot, or the seed of other crojw soAvn with or upon it. 

A.dvano('.s are received in respect of land to which the lyot has no title, or of which he 
is but a joint tenant. Land to which the title is doubtful, is frequently olfered to the MS.Uet. iii.p.32. 
planter with a view of interesting him in 8upi»orting the claim of the party from whom ii p-SGS. 

he obtained the lau<i And a<.]v:ince8 are constantly i-eceived from two planters for the 
same crop : in which case, when ihe indigo is fit to be cu4 a dispute arises between them 
respecting their respective riglits to the crop. 

The zemindars, and sometimes the native olfictirs of the courts, with a view to extract IV. 8. lOfi. 109. 
brilKis from theplantery employ their infiueucc witli the ryots, to induce them to combine i'etition of Plan- 
and refuse te cultivate the laud for which they htwe received advances For this piupose, <(-'>'8 of Jessoro. 
bonds not to cultivate indigo arc frequently taken by the zemindar fix>m the rymts. In 1^'' * 40. Petition of 
other cases tlmy erect factories, and compel the ryots receive advances from them, of Dacca 

though already under agreement to cultivate the same loud for other planters. Here, an j 
before, the t)bject in view fre«iuently is to obtain money from the planters, and not to Jeraore^ 

manufacture imligo. * ■ o* 

(fometimes they leas© vil%es to tlw factoring, m d refuse, after they have received the MS. Ret ii. 440. 
advance agreed upon, to deliver them up. tn other cases, though they deliver tiiem up the Mr. TTolls, Mag. 
villages, they instigate the ryots to atop che planter’s ploughs when luf proceeds to till the ; mghur. 
land, fwid sometimes they coiieet large bodies of men together, to prevent the planter from 
QOltivating even that land which he haa obtained from other parUea ters ^ 

In one om6 a tmiadar and « planter seem to have xaim a oombinaUGii of 7»000 ^ ^ ^eawrey^ 
(445.) Bz 4 men, 
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»«“* tmed not t*") sow indigo thamwlyea^ ani to sv^veat oUier mta teem wwing 
it^fopftoedainBri^ . 

171. 170. When ilie season arrives for ploughing the land, the lyots Vhoi have iigreod to cultivate 

indigo for the fhetory neglect to plough, or the ^nter ^de a.bpdy of mcoi lisaQihbled to 
prevent him from ploughing that of which he h^ obtained leave £>r home cultivation, 
^metimes the land, instead of being retained for indigo, is sown with rice or other cropefijr 
the lyot^s own use ; still more frequently the land is properly prepared by the ryot, but 
when the rains commence and the seed should be sown, some or all of the ryots refuse or 
^ , neglect to sow. The sowing of indigo admits of no delay : when the hmd is prepared for 

Mr. uattrays recei>tion of the seed, no time mi^ be lost. Belay, that in all cases is dangerous, in 

Minute, IV. .g . either the lands must be sown at once or not at alL" The planter has made 

advances, not only to the owners or occupiers of the land, but £re(]ueutly to the labourers 
whom he had expected to employ during the season of manu&ctura His factoiy, with its 
establishment, has been kept up at gr^t expense ; the law does not even profess to 
afford him assistance, except to recover his advances, and even these he can never hope to 
obtain, in consequence of the poverty of the ryots. During the delay neoessaiy to procure 
the assistance of the Court, the season would pass away, and leave the planter perhaps 
wholly ruined. 

Finding the law incapable of affording him redress, he takes the matter into his own 
lionds and proceeds to plough the laud, or sow it, by means of his own people, overturning 
and destroying the rice or other crop which the ryots may have sown in the sternl of indigo. 
If large bodies assemble to impede the proceeding, an affray ensues, in which lives are not 
unfnHjuently lost. * 

When the land is sown, the ryot sometimes ploughs it up again, and sows it with other 
crops. At other times herds of cattle are driven amongst the OTOwing indigo, to consume 
or destroy the plant ; then again the planter finds himself obliged to look to his own re- 
sources for protection. » 

In the same manner, wlien the indigo has arrived at maturity, the ryot refuses to cut it, 
or the cr(m is claimed by another planter, from whom also advances upon it have been re- 
ceived. The indigo must be gathered immediately or it will be spoiled. In the first case, 
the planter cuts the indigo by means of the factory servants ; in the second, the two 
planters assemble large bodies of men, each bringing into the field as many as he can collect 
together, and the strongest party cute and carries tlie crop, perhaps alter a violOTit affray. 

When the plantera are the aggi^essors, the natives are compelled, by a necessity equally 
pressing, tt appeal to force and that the planters ore the iiggressors in a large number of 
instances, is fully established. 

The same impotence of the law, which invites the native to injure the platitors, holds out 
at least equal encouragement to the planter to oppress the natives, particularly the ryots, 
to whom the expenses of a suit amount in most cases to a denial of justice. 

The conduct of the planters, an has been already stoted, a[){)ears to be very different in 
various districts. In those where there are but few planters, nets of violence appear to Imj 
very rare. The planters, probably, do little worse than take advantage owaisimially of 
the distress or necessity of the ryot, to induce liiin to tiike advances on somewhat unfa- 
vourable terms. In some districts, where factories are numerous, instanccjs of opjffcssive 
MS. Ret iv 343 • jdaiiters and their servants are rare. Of Allyghur, the Oommis- 

Mr. Boldors. * siouer of the Moradabad division says, So far as my experienett goes, and it i.s founded on 
a residence of six years, in a district (Allyghur) filled with indigo planters, I have found 
the lower classes of the natives better clotLed, richer and more industrious in the neigh- 
bourhood of the factoz'ies than those at a ^iistance ; and at the s<ame time 1 cannot bring 
to my recollection a single instance of a native having suffered cmelty or oppression from 
an indigo planter or his servants. 

In other populous indigo districts, the acts of ini.sconduct committed by the planters, 
though not so rare as they ai^ described to be in Allyghur, are still not very numerous ; 
wliile, in a few of the most populous districts, no act sttems to be avoided which can in 
any way forward the interests of the planters. Dacca Jelalpore may be cited as the most 
striking example of this state of things. The summary of suits brought against the indigo 
factories exhibits, in the case of most districts, few instimces of oppression of an aggravated 
nature committed by the planters, and all the acts of that nature are confined to a few 
individuals. In Dacca Jeialporc, on the conti*ary, and in some other districts, the sum- 
maiy exhibits charges of every degree of violence against almost all the })lanter8. The 
following description of the acts committed by the planters applies, therefore, with different 
degrees of force, to different districts. 

Mr.MoBoktoi>,Cominr. In their eagerness to obtain indigo, the planters probably take advantage of tlie cupidity, 
SSSMlc?**’ 24 timidity of the jyots, to a grater or smaller extent, in all or most of the dis* 

PeiloinDalu,!?^.* tricts, to induce them to enter into disadvantageous contracts. 

Swciu Pounding their cattle on a charge of straying among the indigo appears to be a method 

Mr. WidUTB,liil^. of very frequently had recourse to for this purpose. 

Daces, iii. SSS. 

^.Bonf^C onimt.84 When this is insufficient, compulsion, more or less violent, is employed ; the lyot is 
22 ^. confined or beaten. Instances of misconduct to this extent appear to be more 

Citdov, M«^. ' or less plentifully spread ove||^o6t of the indigo districts ; but in some of the worst the 
*** luisconduct goes much farther. Every means which can he contrived of attaining the end 
^ appears to be put in requisition ; t^ are scourged and confined until th^ consent 

to enter into contracts ; money is thrown into the houses of the ryots, as advances ; their 
* ' buUooka 
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)nil 9 ekl*MiiO])wded,th«rhaiufs.tram^oi oihetwiie dHtroyed. Inatancet of anon 
flictttf.in tlie sum^nwry of the oriminal ^iiks oonoeetod with the indiga Victories of 
I]iftec 4 Jeblporet and one or two other districts. When contracts cannot be obtained by 
any of these tneane, or it is found more convenient to forge them^ or to cultivate the ryot’s 
liu^ by fdrce, forgery is had recourse to ; w, more frequently, the land is seized and culti- 
vated by the planter’s servants, either under the pretence afforded by a lease from some ryot 
out of possession, who has a real or pretended claim to the land, or without any colour of 
right. Tlie ryot’s paddy, sugar, or other crop, if any happens to he growing, is ploughed 
up, and the land forcibly sown with indigo. Not unfrequently the planter prefers some oilier 
land belonging to the ryot to that which he intended to lease, and avails himself of some 
indistinctness in die pottah, to seize the field which he thus prefers. 

When the factories are numerous, the ryots arc frequently compelled to <' iU*r into engage- 
ments with one &ctoiy, after having contracted with another for the same land. Sometimes 
a planter obtains the lease of a village from the zemindar, and compels the ryot to cultivate 
indigo^ without consideration of the rights which custom confers upon them. Occasionally 
this appears to be done in ignorance of the imturo or existence of their rights. Sometimes, in 
these cases, the indigo lands are said to be thrown out of the rent-roll, and the whole burtlion 
of the revenue cast bn the other lands. 

When a zemindar quarrels with his tenants, he sometimes alleges that their rents arc in 
arrear, seizes their land, and grants it to the factory for the growth of indigo. The tenants 
sometimes act in a similar manner when they quarrel with the zemindars. 

But of all the various grievances of which the ryots have to complain, that which they are 
said to consider the greatest, is the impossibilit}', almost complete, of freeing themselves from 
their connexion with the factories, when once they have received nn advance for tlic growth 
of indigo. The advance which they are compelled, or induced to lake, is frequently one 
which they can never repay ; and when even they do possess the means of paying off’ all debts 
due to the factory, and desire to relinquish the cultivation of indigo, the planter frequently 
refuses to settle their accounts, and compels tlicni to continue to grow indigo. 

If, from this or any other cause, a ryot refuse to cultivate his land for the factory, the 
planter cultivates it with the factory servants, and charges the expense to tlie lyot’s 
account, and otherwise contrives to bring him into debt to an amount wliicli renders him 
little better than a bond slave to the factory. 

'I'he acts of which the zemindars complain are, that the plantors, in their eagerness to 
obtain lands, accept pottaiis or leases, without scruiinizing w'ith sufficient care the title of 
the grantor, trusting to their armed men to remedy any defects in the contract. That they 
take pottahs which <lo not speeity the quantity or boundaries of the land conveyed to them, 
and thus obtain an excuse for seizing on any iieiglibouring landlord’s property which suits 
them best, 'I'hat it i>, at leaj>t in some di^^triets, “a common prueiic?/’ whim a zemindar 
refuses to acced<' to the offer of a planter wJio wishes to obtain a pottah, for the plant<‘v to 
obtain a pottah from some sparer or claimant, real or fietitious, who is in most cas-en not iii 
pos.'^e.ssion, or from some unauthorized gomiistdli, upon the anihority of wdiieh be cither 
seizt:-* the land, or causes n suit to be instituted, which suspends the payment of the zemin- 
dar’s rent. 'That they occasionally find difficulty in (ibliiinnig their rent from the plaiuers; 
and that the latter employ every exertion, frequently to the extent of eonmiitling acts of 
oyien and daring violence., to prevent the zemindars from establishing faciories, and, when 
established, lo ruin the owners. 

Mr. Waite w 

In the two or three diatricts in which the oppressive acts of the planters are most 
common, and in which alone llioso of liu; most aggravated kinds occur at all frequently, the 
planters mniiilain bodies of men, frequently 100 or 200 or more in iinmber, lo protect them 
from aggression, and to cnabb* them to eondiict their affiiirs in the mjuine.r which lia* been 
describtjd. 'fhese men are frequently strangers to ilie neighlwurhood, of the worst possibh* 
charactiir ; Bometirnes coiivieled criiniimis, who do not confine themselves to tlie exercise of 
the degree oC force required for the purpose of the planter, Inu sally forth under cover nl’ 
the niglit, atxl cominii heitious offences, decoities, thefts, and even murtlers. 

Among the cases which appear in the Report from Dacca Jl-l.ilpore and Dacca City, 
there are many cliarge-^ aguinsi servants of ilic factories, w-hicli would .appear fjjoin tbeir nature 
to be rofcrrable to this source, sucii as robberies, “ snatching money,” and Bimilar off’ences. 
'J’he practice, however, of employing armed men to any cousiflcrable extent is said lo have 
greatly diminished, and to be now nearly obsolete, exwpt in one or two districts, where, aa 
the returns justify, it is still almost universal. 

Organized gangs of brigands, denominated Luiceals, consisting of from 100 to 200 men, 
under regular sirdars, who li\'e by hiring themselves to fight the battles of indigo planters, 
it is to he lioperl, are not now so commonly had recoiirBe to as fonncrly in this part of 
Bengal. A icw instances, however, are to be met with among the suits instituted during 
the l^t five years in the various indigo districts. 

Matty instances occur, in the few di-stricts which are in the worst slate, of false complaints 
made, by the factory servants against ryots; and the Rubornatioii of talse testimony 
on behalf of the factories is alleged, with great appearance of probability, to be frequeiitiy 
practised. 

The police are frequently in the pay of the planters. 

The planters allege, in mitigation of the offences committed on behalf of the factories,’ 
that they arc for the most part committed by their servants, without their knowledge. 

(445.) 3 a They 
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They also complain that the iacapabllity oi'liolcliQg land in &eir own names places them , 
com|>lotely in the powii of the gomastah, in whose name the lands Icued by them are 


Oidigiai them to connive at his miscobduct. 
PiaatersotJeison^ tn U 


iv. liiy. 

Mr. Valti^llL 194, 
22S. 

Mr. Csrdsw, Msg. 
DaecsJeUpore^ 
178. 


MS. Bet. iii. 253. 


For both these aasortions there appears to be suffioiettt foiindatioo In part, at least to 
a great extent 

Several of the Magistrates consider that die oppressive acts which ore committed aire 
rather attributable to the servants of tlie factories, than to die planters themselves f and 
that whet's the latter do countenance oppreeaion, they are more frequently the tools of 
wily goniastohs, or other natives, than intentional oppressors. 

Mr. Sinkb, Msg. JsMQte, it. 57. PetitiouofPlantenof J«Mora,)t. 129. OummiMk)nar of Booksb, iil p. 108. 

The influunct) which the gomiwtah acquires over the planter by means of the leases held 
in his name, is forcibly stated in the following extract from the Returns of Mr. Walters, ^e 
roagisnatc of Dacca City, to the Governor-general’s Circular of 29th December lft29. 

So long as he (the planter) is debarred from a straightforward course, by openly 
leasing lands in bis own nanio, and on his own rosponsibility : so long as he continues 
Ruhjectod to the control of a wily gomastah, whom he cannot shako oft, whatever may be 
liis conduct and character, without destroying his uxvn fair prospects, hy losing the lands 
leased in his name, so lon^ ho will be obliged to submit to be an unwilling accessary to all 
the chicanery and oppi^ession which tlie crooked policy of his servants may suggest Many 
a plantc'i' has confessed to me. that he has been an accessary to acts wliich he would have 
been ashnnicd of in his own country; acts which he was driven to permit, or to lose 
the capita) he had <'mhnrked; and which he invariably attributed to a necessity arising out 
of the anotnalons situation in which he found himself, 'fhe nominal holder, perhaps, of 
50,000 begohs of land, at a cost of three lacs of rupees, a European planter, finds himself 
the real proprietor of a few pucka vats and drying-houses only, over which alone he has 
any real oouirol.” 

At the some time, it appears to be placet! beyond doubt, by the facts and opinions 
adduced, that the planters shield themselves under their alleged dependence on the 
goniastahs, and ignorance of what is done by their servants to permit acts to be committed 
on behalf of the factory, which could not be ventured upon if the planters were themselvos 
responsible. 

Manv of the magistrates complain that the planters an' too careless what their servants do ; 
that, provided a certain quantity of indigo he ohtuined, the pliinter cares little about the 
means which are adopted to effi'ct its cultivation. The whole matter is left to the native 
j^ervants of rhi* factor)’, and the proprietor avoids specific knowledge of the acts wliicb he 
cannot fnit be aware will be committed. 

288* Mr* Shaw, Mag. Naddoah, iii. 132. 

Several of the magistrates attribute a large proportion of the disputes which occur 
between the factories and the r)’Ots, to the want of cai'e manifested by the planters in superin- 
tending the conduct of their servants. * 

Had this carelessness no other motive than the love of ease, the instances whtcli occur of it 


Mr.'Haiailton,Mag. 
Benares, iv. 67. 
Mr. Smith, Miq;. 
tToasore, iv. 57^ 

Mr, Waters, aii. 


^ would he iiiu(ih more rare. 'Ilie oftences with which the factories luive been charged in the 

foregoing description of their conduct, ai-e for the most part, not such as the servants of a 
factory have any oilier interest in committing than to please their musters, by increasing the 
cultivation of indigo. Had the planters no interest in the perfonnaiice of ibe acts in question, 
the servants would only risk their situations by committing them, '^flleir interest would be 
to avoid anything of the sort. 

'J he native servant has on interest in extorting money from all whom he can reach, and 
consequently, of adopting any contrivances which seem calculated to assist him in elfectiiig 
that object ; Imt the oftences charged upon tlie fneturies in the foregoing statement are not 
Mr. Smith. Mag of nature. The servants of the fiictorics seem generally to compel the ryots to pay them 

JoDOorc, Iv, 5^”* “ piv‘portion of the advance received frt>m the factory, and to extort money from them on 

Petition of Planters pretences; but (he evils which the ryot suffers from this source, form an addition, and 

of JesBore^ iv. 129. of no small iniportaiioc, to those already mentioned. 

In concluding this description of the conduct of the various classes connected with the 
cultivation, and particularly of the planters, it may perhaps not be altogether superfluous to 
caulion the rewler against an exaggerated notion of the bud state of the country, which 
a catalogue, containing no particulars rc«|;)ectiiig the number of each crime committed, is cal- 
ciilattHl to produce. Even in the worst districts, though crimes are excessively frequent, 
a very large majority of the contracts rnad«‘ with the ryots ranst be free* from all taint of 
injustice, excc'pt perhaps' some little advantage token of tlicir poverty or cupidity. And the 
number of affrays and crimes of any considerable ma|,piitudo committed by each of the 
factories, in the worst districts, would not amount to more than a small number in the year. 
The conduct of the planter is not marked, at ev(<ry step, by tlie crimes we have described, as 
the catalogue h%s a tt'ndency to lead tlie reader to imagine. The crimes, even in the worst 
cases, form but a small, though far too large, list of exceptions. 

Althongh the conduct of the planters, or of their servanu at least, in some of the indi^ 
districts, is undoubtedly oppressive, and evidently divergent from the standard adopted in 
mure civilized countries, it may be questioned how fiir it is worse than that of the natives of 
f India to eiu'h other, particularly of the zemindars towards the ryots. 

The patx'rs which have been submitted do not afford materials fur any direct comparison 
between the conduct of the planters and that of the xeroiiidars. A sunniwry of the suits 
instituted against the former (iurj|^ five years, is given, with many elaborate opinioiu on their 
demeanour ; but nothing of the Wt exists relating to the zemindars. 


' V. 
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JW of tba iwtgM;7«ti» made any iiietween the twe olawea, in tite^uiona -— — — 

wluoh I»V« given, V. 

Idie two or thtees however, who have done eo, iiiddentaliy, give opinions decidedly favouiw . 

•WetothephmieTB. m.) Coadnel of 

Time, the magistrate of Jessore (Mr. M'Farlan) states* that the nativf‘s of ihe country *»w>paaiisin India 
are equally violent and' rapacious, and I think indre so } whilst, at the same liino, there is MS. Itet. vol. iK. 
unquestionably a sufieriority among Europeans, in the qualities of opennc^rs, liberality, and 292. 
adherence to engagements. ^ 

Mr. Smith, tne magistrate of Hungpore, concludes a long letter whh this: “ After what ibid. 41. 

I Eave ventured to submit above, my opinion regarding ilm treatment of the natives must 
be qnalifietl. Illegal acts are comrnittea, but these are not confined to Kuri ja'ans, notwith- 
standing tiio clamour that is raised about indigo planters. The 4 ocords ol iho criminal 
courts prove, that from the same causes tlie same effects arise amongst the notivc popula- 
tion: and the ohstucies that oppose themselves to tlie eirectiial enforcement of civil contracts 
drive the native merchant, equally with the indigo planters, to seek redress by subjecting 
his creditors to illegal restraints." 

The opinion that the conduct of the European planters is not worse, or at all events not 
much worse, than that of the native zemindar:;, derives considerable support from the 
answers given by the magistrates and commissioners to the questions askefl them, ns before* 
nentioned, respecting^ the “ character of the European indigo planters," residing within 
their respoctivo jurisdictions, in regard to tlieir transactions with, and treatment of, the 
natives around them.’* 

Among the answers reccivotl from the. magistrates, joint-magistrates, and commissioners 
of circuit, of all tin* provinces subject separaU'ly to the presidency of Calcutta, amounting to 
112, there is not one which gives u decidedly bad character of the planters in general, and 
only two or three which do not speak of tlieir general conduct with praise. 

Most of the opinions charge them with committing iliegal acts, and many give long 
catalogues of the crimes and rnisdcnieanors suinetimcs coininiuc'd oy them and their servants ; 
but, with the few exceptions above ineniiuned, they all conclude w ith praise of their conduct, 
considered as a whole. 

Thus. Mr. Walters, the magistrate of the City of Dcccti, who gives a longer list of the 
classes of crime and misdcnieanurs committed on behalf of the faotorios, than tiny other 
magistrate, and paints the oocasional conduct of the planters and their servants in the most 
unfavourable colours, cxprcsse.s his general ojiinion of them in the following passage : — 

** I have been led to form, upon the w'holc, rather a favourable opinion of the general cha- ]V1S. Acet. vol. in. 
racier of European indigo planters, in regard to their transactions with, and treatment of, p. 193. 
the natives around them. Among so numerous a class of persons, it is not to be expected that 
instances of misconduct should not occur, and that the dictates of seif-iiUercst should not 
occasionally urge an individual to overstep the bounds of propriety, and to forget what is 
due to himself us a British subject and us a Christian. Although, therefore, it cannot bi* 
denied, that instances of oppression, and a resort to brutal ibree, fur the necoroplibhment of 
their views, have, in. some eases, originated with the Eurupi'un pliuiiera; they have, in fre- 
quent iiistanees of recorded misconduct, been made the tmils of interested landholders, or of 
their own wily goinaslalis, who, by exciting them to breaches of the peace, have luvne.»l the 
laws, which they have caused to be violated, into a source of advantage to ihcimeives. 

“ 'rimt some of the planters are held in much estimation by the natives ; ihut they are con- 
stantly applied to to arbitrate dispute's between reJaiives or neighbours; that they are the 
frequent dispensci-s of medicine to tlie sick, of advice to those in difficulty, of pecuniary i.id 
to those in need, on the occasion of family events, which would oilierwisc involve them for 
life w'ith n.'itive muney-ieiiders; and dial their never-iailiiig acquiesce nce in the wants and 
wishes of (heir poor neighbours has thus tendc'd, in some measure, to exalt the British name 
and character, 1 can vouch fVoni my own knowledge of the fact: nor need 1 remark how 
very much tlie prosperity and happine.ss of our native subjects would be increased by the 
residence of European gentlemen among them, were such a description applicable to a large 
portion. 

** 'I'bc ciiief evil complained of by indigo jiJaiitei's, and the fertile source imleed of serious 
breaches of the }>eacc, is the interference of rival factories with eacli other, niiff the injury to 
which planters are constantly expo.sed, lixim new Inctorivs lM>mg irccted within the bounds 
of tlie old-established concerns in thoir possession, either by native proprietors or lease- 
holders, or some European planter." 

.Dacca is one of the districts in which tlu> cultivation of indi|[^ occasions the most diiqiute 
and the greatest number of crimes. Of those crimes, .and of the misconduct of the plaiiieis 
in many cases, the .magistrate whose opinion has just been stated, gives u very forcible 
description ; yet his opinion of their general conduct U still, on tlie wheie, favourable ; yet 
t is at least one of the most unfavourable which was given by any of the mngisiruies c 
commissioners. 

Unless this, and the other general answers given, refer solely to the per»oiinl conduct of 
the planters, which was obviously not the intention of the question, aud which can scarcely 
be tne case, they must meati that, although the conduct of the plantr>is is ronstantly illfgal^ 
and frequently violent, criminal, aud oppressive, tlu'ir misconduct is greatly niiligated by 
dike state of tlio law, and their deportment not worse, but probably better, thim tliat of tlie 
natives possessed of similar powei— the zemindars and others. The language in question 
could not be used by persons who considered the conduqi of die British planter os much, 
if at all, more o^ressive than that of die wealthy natives.^ 

The object <» the .question to which these answers weiro returned, was to learn the 
(445.) 8 a 2 character 
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Varactor borne by the planters in the Tarious dbtnc^s j in other words, theii' fie|mtalioiL 

V. A large proportion, indeed by far the larger promtiioti^ of the persons addressed, nusled 

■ probably by the ambispiity of the word character, nave not said anything of their reputation 
Setdemont of ^ among the natives, but characterised diem according to their own notions. They hove 
Eorapeans in India, given the planters the character which ^they think they deserve^ , and not coUected that 
which they bear. 

The answers that distinctly refer to the opinioi^j^ of the nadves on the subject are but 
* few, which is much to be rcm-etted. These, however, represent the character borne by the 
plantei-s for kindness, liberality, and fairness, and ^od faith, in very favourable colours, and 
state that tliey are looked up to by the natives with respect and esteem. 

The diil'erJucc between the conduct of the planter and that of die zemindar condsts pro- 
bably in diis, that the exactions of the planter are limited to those made for the pnrjioses of 
his trade, while those of the zemindar We frequently no limit bat the capacity of the ryot 
to gratify his rapacity. 

So long as the law remains inefficient, the interest of the planter will frequently lead him 
Hr. Smith, Mag. of to adopt unjustifiable means of obtaining, at the smallest possible cost, all the indigo which 
ltungporc,iii.p.34. he is capable of manufacturing. He will drive bard bargains with the ryots; take advan- 
Commis. of Bareli- tage of their wants, their weakness, or cupidity ; and occasionally, when necessary for his 
ly, ii. 255. purpose, employ force. But here his oppression ceases. 

He probably never thinks of using fraud or violence except in the way of trade. Provided 
he obtain a sufficient supply of indigo at a low price, he is satisfied, and thinks not of 
interfering with the accumulation of the ryots from otiicr sources. Though he seizes die 
ryot's laud, he would never think of taking from him a rupee to which he had not some 
claim. 

On the contrary, his interest combines with his inclination to render him favourable to their 
progress in wealth, and the improvement of their condition, whenever it is consistent with 
obtaining the quantity of indigo which iu; requires ; for it is more to Ids advantage that the 
Minutes of Gov.- rj^ots who cultivati' for him should possess ploughs and bullocks, to enable them to fulfil 

gen. attached to their contracts w'ithout difficulty, than that thi*y should be sunk in extreme poverty. 

^v. fitter from native zemindar too often extends hie rapacity to everything which the ryot possesses. 

iSeugHi, 1 Jan 1830. always content with squeezing out of his tenant the greatest rent which he can 

obtain ; but if, notwithstanding the amount of tint regular extortion, the ryot should find 
, means of* accumulating anything, he contrives to obtain it from him under some pretence or 

Mr. Sisson’s Re- other. Not a child can be born, not a head roligiously siiaved, not a son married, not a 

port on Rutigporo, daughter given in inarriag(‘, not even one of' the tyrannical fraternity dies, without an imine- 

April2, 1815. diate visitation of calamity upon the ryot. Whether the occasion he joyful, or whether it 

be sad, in its effects to the cultivator it is alike mournful and cahiinitoui!i.'’ 

The £)nglish planter potects the ryot from the zemindar and village malik, and although 
his own servants commit great extoriions, they are probably little, if any, worse; than those 
of the native wealthy classes. Mr. Harwell, Commissioner of Allypore, speaks of “ the 
extortions which, under sanction of their (the planters’) names, are frequently pracli8(*d by 
their retainers and dependents, In common with all other native servants, whether public or 
private, in our employ.” 


Petition of Planters of Jessore, iv. IIG. 

Mr, Bird, Oonini. Uonickpons ii, S.*)!!. 

Mr. JIulders, Comm. Morndubad, ii. ^42. 
Mr. tValtons, Mag. »if Dacco, iii. 1»5. 

Mr. Smith, Mag, of Jcswiro, iii. 29.’1. 
Petition of Plaiitora of Dacca .Teiulpore, ir. 
46 . 

Mr. Walters, !Mag. of Dacca, iii. 165. 


He assists the ryot with advanccH to pay his rent, and saves his land and 
bullocks from being seized for arrears. The terms of repayment in indigo 
which heexacls are indeed far from favourable to the ryot in ruuiiy instances ; 
but they appear to be Jess burlhen.some than those of the native usurer, 
to whom the lymt would otberw'ise be obliged to have recourse, and involve” 
himself “ for life.” 


One of the planters states, that the native money-lenders advance the cultivators such 
monies as they require? at 37^ per cent, interest per annum. This advance, given for the 
pe.'isant and fiis family, for eveiqr bushel of which they receive buck a bushel and a half; 
and for secd-corn they get back two bushels for one, or 100 per cent, interest Not content 
with these profits, they are said, by the same person, to cheat the poor people most shame- 
fully ; which they cun, it is said, easily do, as all tlie crop.s raised liy the cultivator go into 
the usurer’s granary the moment they arc ready, and he takes good care never to grant a 
receipt, or render an account of any kind. 

Another planter, whose letter is in the same collection, page 06, says, that wheimver the 
T}'ot is obliged to burrow of the money-lender, his cuttle ai'e mortgaged for Uie principal, 
while interest is charged at 50 or 00 per cept. 

Although the bargains which the planter drives with the ryot are perhaps nearly, or 
quite, as hard us those of the zemindar, he behaves towards Uicm with better faith, and 
Mr. Smith, Mag. of regularly, and Js less rigorous in enforcing his claims when a bad season or 

Jessore, ii* 262. other calamity falls upon him. ' 

He treats the ryot, loo, with less violence and more humanity in matters not immediately 
connected with business ; shows more kindness to him in his distresses ; supplies him very 
commonly with medicine when sick ; aflbrds him assistance occasionally when disabled, and 
sometimes lends liim money to buy bullocks, and carry on his agricultural pursuits, or to 
Magistrate of Dac- support his iainily when in want. In many instances the planters appear to have so much 
ca,iii. 195 wd 101. personal infiuence with the natives, and command their respect to such an extent, tliat they 
are constantly referred to, to settle disputes between them. 

It would appear, therefore, on the wliole, that there is little or no ground ibr considering 
the conduct oi tlie planters to be more oppressive than that of the native zemindars; and 
that the magistrates and commissioners of circuit of the Bengal provinces in general do 
not believe it to be worse, but rather better. 

This 
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Thii eoscMon, it it true^ it founded to a great extent on inferenoe, in, die absence of 

ailment direct tettlmony, and therefore ia adTcuieed widi tome hesitation. V . 

It leems to be tedtly assumed by most pereoai, that the indV $50 districts are those m , - — ^ 
which ihe greater quantity of disturbance takes place. This, however, would necessarily 0'7*>Conauct of 
follow fhom the inorease of the number of transactions, whether the planters acted oppres- i^oropeausmlnaia. 
sively or not. Where all disputes are settled by afl^ys between the parties, whatever 
inereases the number of transactions w^l increase the number of aifrays, although one of 
the may always act fairly. ' 

It is, however, stated by two or three of the magistrates, that " the natives generally are Mr. Barwell, Corn- 
averse to tlie extended cultivation of indigo, and more especially to tlie cultivation of it by missioncr AlJypore, 
Europeans” vol. ill. p. 319. 

^ “ llie natives with whom I have conversed on the subject, (says Mr. Nisbot, commis- 
noner of fiooleah,) have invariably expressed a strong dislike to indigo factories ; and I 
liave always found a prejudice to be entertained by them against Europeans residing in tiie 
interior, my endeavours to dispel which have been fruitless." 

Other m^istrates remark that the natives dislike the cultivation of indigo on any other 
than the Chan lands, which arc unfit for the growth of any other crops. (See v. 56, magis- 
trate of Mymensing, and iii, 283, magistrate of fiararat) 

On the other hand, the magistrate of Jessore cannot think that the natives look on the 
culdvation of indigo as productive of more harm than good to them, (iii. 291) ; and instances 
are adduced by the Governor-general in Council, in their Revenue letter, Ist January 1830, 
of great eagerness on the part of the ryots to induce planters to seltie in their respective 
neighbourhoods. , 


On the whole, there seems to be no pretence for maintaining that the conduct of the 
planters has either prevented the accumulation <jf native capital to any considerable extent, 
or that their oppressions have added anything to the evils suffered by the native population, 
wiiich can be for a moment compared with the advantages which tlicir capital has conferred 
on the country. 

It is even doubtful whether the conduct of the phinters has been at all worse than that of 
the zemindars would have been if the former had not settled in Iniiia, and consoriuently, 
whether any deduction should be made from the positive advantages on this ground. None 
of the magistrates or commissioners draw ghy comparison between the amount of b(*nefits 
which tlic natives derive from the employment among them of European capital, and that 
of tlie evils by which they arc alloyed. Their whole language, however, seems to indicate 
that tilts omission arose from a feeling that such a comparison was wholly unnecessary, the 
side to which the balance inclines appearing to them not to admit of a doubt. 

That tills is a correct interpretation of their silence on the point, and of the indications 
which pervade their reports, would appear to be cstahlislicd, or at least rendered highly 
probable, ‘by the fact tliat those who reside in the worst indigo districts, and who conse- 
quently have had occasion to paint the most unfavourable pictures of the crimes, oppres- 
sions and disturbances conuoeted with the indigo factories, those, in short, from whose reports 
the catalogue of crimes and charges against planters has been compiled, are i»recisely the 
persons who seem to be most profoundly penetrated with and convinced of the balance of 
advantage.s wiiich the country derives from the culture of indigo, by means of European 
capital and skill. 

Among the districts most distinguished for misconduct connected with indigo factories, 
those of Dacca, Dacca Jclalpore, Mymensing, Jessore, with perhaps one or two more, stand 
pre-eminent. The most formidable list of charges against the phuiters, to be found in the 
whole of the reports, is brought by Mr. Walters, the magistrate of Dacca city. His tone, 
in many places, indicates what is eortainly no partiality towards the planters, by whom 
almost all the labour and tronblo of his office are created. Yet after making his charges, he 
remarks : “ I do not consider it necessary to descant on the general advantages derived to Vol. iii. p, 192, 
the country from tlie introduction of the indigo manufacture on its present extended scale, 
lliesc are palpable, and an estimate of their value will be best found from the inibriimtion 
furnished by the returns called for, as well as from otlier data doubtless in the positossiuti of 
the Government. What appears to me to bo required is, to point out the existing evils 
which have grown up witli the manufacture, and to suggest rules for their amelioration.*’ 

The magistrate (Mr. Cardew) of Dacca Jeloipore^ which appeal’s by the reports and 
returns to bo the district in wliichmorc aggravated crime is committed by the planters than 
in oin* otlier, concludes his report thu.s : 

Upon the whole, 1 am of opinion that the residence of Europeans in this district has Vol. iii. p. ISO. 
been of tlie greatest advantage to the inhabitants. 'Phe comforts of all dosses have! been 
increased from the hirge capital circulated ; the zemindars’ rents have been realized witli 
greater facilitjr, and the immense tracts of jungle that overspread die district before the 
cultivadoii of indigo was iutroduc(>d, have totally disappeared.” 

Mr. M^Farlan, the magistrate of Jessore, another of the most disturbed districts, siiys, 

** I can hardly think that the establishment of European Indigo planters in the interior of VoLiii.pj).29l-293. 
the districts is looked upon by the natives as a source of evil rutlier than of good. 

“ Raipacioas and violent men there no doubt are among them; and the uncertainty of the 
speculation, which approximates their enterprises to gambling transactions, must have an 
important influence in fostering such evil propensities. But natives of the country are 
equally violent and rajpacious, and, 1 think, moi*e so; whilst, at the same time, there is 
unquestionably a superiority among Europeans in die qualities of openness, liberality', and 
adltetence to engagements. 


(446.) 
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APPENDIX. 

" 1£ thnelbret the capobilttiM of the ommtiy are to ba callod out it lUf h weBf dour 

V. they hod better be under the management of Euro^ans than of natives** 

llie following extract from the report of the i^iatrate of Myrnenung (Mr. Cheap), will, 

SetteiMt of^ at the lame time, ahow the high opitiion entertained by that gentleman of the advantagea 
ttHKpeauinlndia. itajia ggriveg from the roeidenco of Europeans, and bis freedom b'om partiality tpwardf 
the planters : 

Vd. T. pp. 58, 59. ** Great benefit has been derived from their (the planters*) speculationa to the eottslxy ; 

’ ** but they arc, apt to entertain a much higher opinion of the lienefits conferred on the natives, 

than those mutually received and conferred. That the capital invested in indigo is immense, 
it is not necessary to mention i but, generally speaking, witli the exception of a few ill- 
finished factories, as far as external appearances go there is little in the way of the useful 
or ornamental to be seen in those parts of the country principally occupied by indigo 
planters, and no improvement in the means and implemenis required for agnculturei the 
only counterpoise in the scale being the emplovment of a considerable number of hands in 
the manufacture of the raw produce, and tlie skill acquired by those engaged in the 
mechanical part of the process : but tW greater comforts and conveniences have been dis- 
pensed to the ryots and lower orders, from the introduction of this now most valuable 
staple of the country, admits of doubt, or at any rate is confined to districts which 1 iiave 
never visited.** 

No distinct opinion that the balance of effects is disadvantageous to India, has been met 
with in any of the rc])ort8. 'I'hc two following extracts are those which have the strongest 
tendency to that view. 'Fhe first is from the report uf Mr. Monckton, commissioner of 
Furrucknbad ; and the second from that of Mr. Barwell, (‘ommissiouer of Allypore, who 
Vol. iii. p. 312. commences his report by n declaration that he lias had “ very little cxpeiicnoe in the 
administration of the criminal jurisprudence and interna] police of the country, and has 
never resided in districts wlierc the cultivation ot‘ indigo was carried on to any extent,*' 
until his then recent appointment to the office of coimnissioner. 

Vol. ii. 25-27. Mr. Monckton says “ I'here is reason, therefore, to think Unit the profits of indigo are 

not, as represented, the clear and honest results of Euro^iean skill. A portiou is drawn from 
the funds fairly duci to the revenue of the State : and a portion is more excepiionably drawn 
from forcing ryots to grow indigo in a projiortion beyond what the Indian cottage-farm can 
luaimaiu, and to give tbat imligo with the percpiisiles, at tenns which do not repay tiie 
grower. 1 fear that iliero is not a village mortgaged in thCsHc jiarts, to indigo factories or tlioir 
native agents, which, in the mined state of the housei», the jiovcriy of the people, tlioir 
discontent, despair, and, more particularly, loss of their native manner, do not oflor proof 
of the injury done by tlie indigo trade to the interior of the country. 

'ihe general personal cliuracterof the European planters, separated from the advantage 
taken of revenue laws and lauded tenures, is fair. Coolies, day-labourers, carriage and boats, 
are regularly and fully paid for, but not from any other reason than what actuates the 
world at large— a feeUng that, if not |)aid, people will not work. Of any groat improvement 
ill cultivation, in manufactures, in arts and sciences, being imputable to the iudigo planters, 
1 am not apjirisod." 

Vol, iii, 1(), 17. Harwell expresses himself in the following words; — “Accustomed as I have been, 

from my youth upwards, to regard with reverence the sentiments and opinions entertained 
by the late venerable Warren Ihistings (the wisest ruler and the be.st friend to the intere.sts 
of his Honourable Empluycrs that Britisli India ever saw) upon this subject, 1 strongly 
incline to the latter measure, O', afibrding the best means of securing the stability uf our 
eastern empire, and of proniorittg the peace and prosperity uf its native inhubitants, wiiosc 
rights and interests, privileges, customs, and even prejudices, we are bound, by every 
obiigaiioii ufgood faitii, to preserve inviolate and entire. 

“ That those rights and iiiterc'sls are interfered w'ith, those prejudices offended, and those 
cuatoius infringed upon, wherever, as in the Jossore liikirict for instance, Eurupeana have 
been permitted to occupy lands for the cultivation of indigo to any considerable extent, no 
one who has hud opporiuiiities of conversing generally with the nalives, and of ascertaining 
their real seutimeiils, can doubt for an instant.** 

These opinions, even if inteudtHl to Rignify that their authors considered that tho advan- 
tages attendant on the resilience of Eumin^ans were overbalanced by the disadvantages, do 
not exhibit any of that superior care in the investigation of the subject which could alone 
entitle two or three opinions to outweigh h much greater number. 

On tho whole, the view taken by Mr. Bayicy, membe^r of the Council of Bengal, of the 
evidence adduced on this subject, coincides with our own : 

Mr, HayJcy's Mi- “ the limited povfers now possessed by our local tiibunals (says Mr. Bayley) 

nuie, to prevent or punish otfcnces on the par: of European British subjects, aud with the obvious 

ber, 1829. disadvantages ahich result from a tlivided jurisdiction, ami from restrictions which go to 

encourage acts of fi aud and viulefice, 1 am of opinion tiiat the most solid benefits have 
resulted, and continue to result, from the residence and employment of European British 
subjects in the interior of the country, and that the miBchiefs and inconveniences have in 
practice been of much less importance thou has lieeu commonly supposed.” This view 
derives stmic additional confirmation fro.u the speeches of two eminent natives to the in- 
habitants uf Calcutta, Dwarkanuuth ngore and Uummohuii Boy. Tlie former said, “ Witli 
reference to die subject more immediutej^ before the meKing, I beg to state that I have several 
zemiudaries in various districts, and that I have found diat the cultivation of indigo, and the 
residenoe of Europeans* have considerably beoefitod the community at large; the zemindars 
” beooniing 
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beoomiiig Wfial)tlky and pro^roua; tha ryots materially improved in their conditicni, and 

possessing many more eomforts than the generality of my countrymen, where indigo culti- V. 

vatkm and manu&cture are not carried on ; the value of land in the ricinity to be conuderably 

enhanced, and eultivation rapidly progressing, I do not make these statements merely from Conduct ^ 
hearsay^ but from personal observation and experience, as 1 have visited the places referred Bwropeansmlndia. 
to reputedly, and in consequenco am well acquainted with the cliaraeter and manners of 
the indi^ pmnters. There may be a few excejptions, as regaidi the general conduct of 
ind]^ fjlanters, but they are extremely litlfited, and, comparatively speaking, of the most « 
tiifling im{)ortanoe. 1 may be permitted to mention an instance in support of tliis statement 
Some yean ago, when, inaigo was not so generally manufactured, one of my estates, where 
there was no cultivation of indigo, did not yield a sufficient income to pay the Government 
assessment ; but within a few years, by the introduction of indigo, there is mow not a begah 
on the estate untilled, and it gives'me a handsome profit. Several of my relations and 
rdends, whose afiairs I am well acquainted with, have in like manner improved their pro- 
perty, and are receiving a large income from their estates. If such beneficial eflects as these 
I Itave enumerated, have accrued from the bestowing of European skill on one article of 
production alone, what further advantages may not be anticipated from the unrestricted 
application of British skill, capital and industry, to the very many articles which this country 
is capable of producing, to as great on extent,' and of us excellent a quality, as any other in 
the world, and which of course cannot be expected to be produced without the free inter- 
course of Eui'opeans.” 

Raniinohun Hoy confirmed liiis view in the following language “ From personal See al^o opinion of 
experience I am impressed with the conviction, that the greater our intercourse with Mag. of Meerut; ii. 
European gentlemen, the greater will be our impnovemeut in iiiurury, social and political 
affairs ; a fact which can be easily proved, by comparing the condition of those of my coun- 
tiymeii who have enjoyed this advantage, with that of those who unfortunately have not 
that opMrtunity ; and n fart which 1 could, to die best of my belief, declare on solemn 
oath before any assembly. 1 fully agree with Dwarkanauth Tagore in the puiqiort of the 
resolution just read. As tt> the indigo planters, I beg to olwerve, that 1 have travelled 
through several districts in Bengal and Bebar. and 1 found the natives residing in tlie 
iiciglibourhood of indigo plantations evidently better clothed and better conditioned than 
those who lived at a distance from such stations. There may be some partial injury done 
by the indigo planters : but, on the whole, they have performed more good to the generality 
of the natives of tliis country than any other class of Europeans, whether in or out of the 
service.” 

I'lic objection which was urged by the witnesses examined Iwfore the Select Committee 
of the whole House on Indian Affairs in 181.% was not, however, that tlic advantages w hich 
India would derive from tlie settlement of Europeans in India would be overbalanced by 
any pecuniary disadvantages; hut that Europeans would violate the religious and social 
prejudices of the native population, oppress and ill-treat the natives, degrade the British 
character by vice and debauchery, and thus excite and encourage the natives, if not to 
insurree.tion, to avail themselves of any occasion which bliould oiler to join any pow-orful 
invader or insurgent. 'Hieac evils, however, were predicted by most of the witnessi s, only 
in case the immigration should coii-sist of the poorer and los.«i educated classes. The settle- 
ment which has hitherto taken plai'e bits not been drawn from those clusseh ; th(> case 
supposed has therefore not occurred 

It may Ik» well, however, to observe here, notwithstanding, tlwit tlie violation of the pre- 
judices of the natives doi's not I'orii) one of tlie charges brought against the plauicr.H by any 
of the magistrates, (*xcept by Mr. Harwell, in the single paragraph cited a few pages back ; 
that no traces of any such offences ap{H*ar in the summary of criminal ca.se.s which has 
been returned for the five years ending with 1829, one or two of the eases being all which 
appear, to involve any such oflenee ; that the people ar*' nowhere said to have been rendered 
discontented with British rule by their conduct, nor d(H?s tlie British character ajipear to 
have been lowered by them in llto eyes of the natives, in any way calculated to weaken the 
hold which England has on India; at least, nothing of this nature is anywhere alleged 
against them in the papers which have been submitted. 

Having taken a view of the conduct of the indigo planters, for the purpose discovering 
how far it is more injurious and oppressive to the natives of India than that of the zemindars 
would otlierwiso have been, and arrived at the conclusion that the evidence dues not warrant 
an opinion that it is much if any degree worst', and consequently tliat it dues not seem 
necessary to make any deduction on that score from die advantages undouhtediy conferred by 
the iaigc capital which they employ, and by their superior knowledge and morality : it 
remains to endeavour to form an estimate of the advantages which the various classes have 
derived from these sources. 

Effect mhich the Cultivatim of' Indigo hy European Capital ha» had on the elan of ByoU, 

ITiis class includes the whole country population of India, with the exception of a very 
small nuuiber of persons, who come under the class of zemindars. 'I'hc ryots arc of two 
kinds : those who possess a c»etomary title to hold the lands which they occupy, so long as 
they pay a certain fixed rent ; and those who have no other title to dieir land than that 
wduoh they derive from the zemindar whose tenants thev are, either on short leases or at 
wUl. 

When land is held by tenants of the former class, Khood-khasht ryots as they are termed, 
they are of course the parties that benefit by any increase in value of the land itself, or of 
(445.) .8x4 the 
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autplu% ai^ iMtifiieturMi in«y be obtained in dxehiii|[e ibkr that auffdtu ; bttt bA ao nmch 
of tjifuc proper^ w they retain to produce tbetr onn anatenanoas <St to grow agrloalttiral 
produoo ol w aort to excise fi>r tM of anotbeit wIncH ia riroiihed in thi^ oAm oour 
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class obtain , but a small share of advantage from anyt ntO the vaihieof laiidt or of 
, agricuUuthl produce ; except where^ within the bounds m thefir <|iero are portions 
^ land un6t for the growth of ordinary crops, but suited to m%o, or wftidi> having 
remained from some other cause'in an uucultivafed state, come into demand in oonseipience 
oftherise. 

Those of the ryots who arc not included in the dass jbst 'described, and who form the 

C t bulk of tlie population, derive no benefit from the increased value Of land : If land 
mcs mure valuable, the aemindar of course oumuents the rent. The condition of the 
lyot is wholly dependent on the wages of labour which be receives, either mider that name, 
or in the price of die indigo or other articles that he produces for sale. 

It has been already stated, in the commencement of this report, that the quantin of 
capital annually expended by the indigo planters is estimated by themselves at nom 
1,^200,000/. or 1,600,000/. to 2,000,000/. sterling; and that the wages of labour in India 
appear to be from five to eight shillings per month. 

No materials liave been found for forming an estimate of the proportion wjiich the persons 
paid at this rate oi‘ wages bear to the whole number employed, or of that which the total 
amount paid to the former class bears to that paid to the latter. 

It is obvious, however, that the number of persons maintained by this outlay, either ns 
labourers tliemselves or as the families of labourers, is very great. It has still, however, to 
he tamsidered, in which of the two ways possible the additional demand for labour has been 
supplied, whc'thor by a corrosponding increase of the population growing up with the growth 
of the trade, or by an improvement of the condition of the Inbourers. Is a number greater, 
by the amount of*^ the new demand, nuuntnined in the same condition, or the same numiier, or 
one which, though increased, is not increased in an equal ratio with employment, in a better 
condition ? hew of the magistrates, or other Indian authorities, have expressed any distinct 
opinion on this point. There is, however, some difference of sentiment octween those who 
have, 'rhnt tiie priticijail effect has been to maintain an increased population, does not 
admit of a doubt. The only question is, not whether the whole of the fienmnd created by 
the indigo trade has gone to improve the condition of the people, but whether any ptirt »>f 
it has ; whether the condition of the people has been at all improved in consequonce ? 

Uuinmohun Uoy, an authority of great wofght uj such matters, considers the condition of 
the ryots has not Iwen improving in any degree within his recollection; to which he adds, 
that is of so melancholy a description, that it always gives him the greatest pain to allude 
to it.” 


'Ibis opinion would, however, seem to relate to the mass of ryots, and to exclude some 
improvement iti the condition of those engaged in the cnliivnlion of indigo ; for in the speecli 
already quoted,^ Haminohun Uoy staled, I have travelled through several districts of 
Uengal and Beh^, and I found Uie natives residing in the neighbourhood of indigo plan- 
tations eridently iKtter clothed and better conditioned than those who lived at a distance 
from such stations” 

Dwarkanauth Tagore, himself possessed of, or connected witli several indigo factories, 
exj)vess(jd on the same occasion a similar opinion. He stated that in the indigo distiicts 
he found tlie “ ryots materially improved in their condition, and possessing many more 
comfin-ts than the generality of ids countrymoii, where indigo cultivation and manufacture 
is not carried on.” 

Mr. Hannlton, the magistrate of Benares, says, however, « It is argued that the ryots, in 
those districts where indigo is cultivated, are most substantial. Sjieaking of tiiose divisions 
whicli have come tinder my obaeiA'ation, I cannot say that 1 have seen anything that could 
at nil leatl me to suppose such the-case ; but on the contrary, I am inclined to assert, the 
fy,. Iwtior off in tin*, xemindaries wherein the proprietors will not hoar of indigo 


their origin in indigo transactions, to whicu lie net 
he has seriously lost, and must permanently suffer.” 

"ibis opinion seems, liowever, to bo ratlior the result of inference than of observation ; and 
the inference, at least if intendt'd to s^ply to more than some few districts, is obviously 
founded on an erroneous notion of the facts. The paragraph quoted is fdlowed by this:— 
“ More land is not brought into cultivation by the introduction of indigo; it is not grown on 
ground that would otherwise be fidlow, or on which other produce could not be advan- 
tageously raised ; neither is the rent paid by planters higher tlian what could be obtained 
from other persons. If then tins quantity of cultivated land is not increased by the culture 
of indigo, or a higher rent is not paid for the lands on its account, how then is the ryot to 
he benefited ? He must obtain enough from the planters to cover all erases, and leave 
himself a profit to maintoin him forough the year; and if ho only gain this, it matfors little 
whether it be derived from indigo or anything else.” ^ 


' -oji TO? Amms OF iTHir'.EAst- ' mma' ' ■ m. ■' ' 

Thfrcorott^oiierdf Furruokiibad takes a view of tkis qacstion still more unfeyrntTHble — - 

" to the opinicih that the conditbn pf the ryots has beea improved. He says, **l fear tliat Vol ii. p. 22o. 
there is not a villas mort^ged in these parts to indlgb factories, or their nati « agents, 
vrliicb, in the ruined state of the houses, the poverty of the^ people, their disconteut, tlespair, 
and more particularly loss of their native manner, do not offer proof of the injuiy done by 
the indigo fuctories to the interior of the country” It must, however, be observed that at 
the lime to which this opinion relates the planters in that part of the country were in great 
distress and failing. 

The only other opinion which has been met with on this side of the question, is that of the 
magistrate of* Mymdilsing (Mr. Cheap), who attributes to the “ immense " capital Invested in Vol. v. p. 59. 
indigo, the ** employment of a considerable number ofhands;” but adds, that greater com- 
forts and conveniences hiive been dispensed to the ryots and lower orders, from the intro- 
duction of this now most valuable staple of the country, admits of doubt, or at any rate is 
confined to districts which I have never visited.” ^ 

On the other side of this question may be ranged the opinions of a larger number, though 
Still but a small proportion, of the magistrates and commissioncm. Several of the opinions 
are, however, expressed so generally, that it is difficult to decide whether those by whom they 
were given considered the benefit derived to be employment for a greater number only, or 
an increase of the comforts enjoyed by each. 

The cultivation of indigo, for example, is said to be very beneficial to the “district and 
native inhabitants.*’ The introduction of so large a capital, “is of considerable adv.intage Futttsliporc, ii.*L;81. 

V both to the people and to the Government.” “The great body of the ryots have already ii. 3S9, 3.31, 3o;), 
benefited by the diflusion of capital, the extension of cultivation, and the enhancement of Mr. Morris, TVTug. 
rents.” Even with respect to tho.so opinions which do distinctly assert an improvement of of Uehar, ii. 423. 
condition, it is in some cases doubtful whether the opinion is founded on inference or 
observation. 

Several of the magislr.atcs seem to fed that the increase of comfort among the working 
classes is a necessary consequence of any largo increase of capiud, and to estimate the benefit 
done to tlie labouring class by the evil which they would suffer if European capital were 
now suddenly removed. 

“ The conjforts of all classes have been increased from the large capital circulated,” is Vol. iii. ]>. 180. 
the statement of Mr. Cardew, magistrate of Dacca Jelalporc; and it is difficult to iletcrmine, 
whetlicr the effect is here deduced from observation or inference. The opinions whicli at the 
same lime assert that the comforts of the working classes are augmimtcd, and leave no doubt 
that the ground of the assertion is observation, are few, 

I'lie commissioner of Moradabad(Mr. lluldero) says, “ So far as my (‘xperionce goes, and Vol. ii. 243. 
it is foumlcd on a re«.idcnce of .six years in a dhtrici filled with imiigo planters, I have found 
the lower classes of the natives better clothed, richer, and more industrious, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the factories than those at a distance from them.” 

Mr. Mills, magistrate of Ibilmali, says, “ Although many planter.s are undoubtedly oppres- Vol. iii. p. .>3. 
sive, yet at the same time it must be observed that the condition of the ryots has been 
greatly improved since their introduction in the tnofusMi,” 

Evidence to the 'same effect was given before the Committee of the House of Lords which 
sat on the affairs of the East India Company in 1800. 

Mr. Harris, who had been an indigo planter in India, stated that “ their (the ryots’) Minutes Lords’ 
better condition in the districts where indigo wits chiefly cultivated, enabled lliein to keep fi Rop. J830, p. 303 
greater number of bullocks Ibr their ploughs, and the ground was belter cultivated us they 
improved in nieaii.s.” 

The following question was put to, and answer returned by Mr. Davidson, who had also ;Minutp8 of Evi- 
bcen a planter in India: donee, 237. 

^ “ Is the situation of the ryots, w'ho cultivate indigo for the indigo planters, superior to 

that of other lyots engaged in the cultivation of other article.s of agrieultural jirodnce?” 

“ 1 do not know that there, is any very material difference. I think, in tlie compan.son 
between those who do cultivate and those who do not, that those who do cultivate indigo 
are rather best off'.” 

The planters allege, in the pamphlets and letters which have been published by them in 
this country, that W'ngc.s have greatly increased, and that the condition of the ryots lias been 
most materially improved. They stale many instances of the rise of wages, that is, of 
money wages ; but say nothing of the rise which must at the same time have taken place in 
.agricultural produce. 

In one instance, indeed, it is stated that “ Old individuals often speak of rice selling 
formerly at from Us, to 4s. per quarter ; now it sells at from lOir. to 14#. ]'er quarter.” lint 
as nothing is said of the rise which has during the same lime taken place in money wages, 
the rise of price in this case, like the increase of wages in the others, affords no foundation for 
any conclusion respecting the condition of the ryots. ^Hioy also assert that inurh of the 
labour of cultivating indigo, the ploughing and llic weeding, is performed, at least in some 
districts, at seasons when the women and children, ploughs and bullocks, would otherwise 
have no occupation. 

The conclusion which seems to resiill from a consideration of the evidence adduced, and of 
the various probabilities of the question, is, that the labouring population of India, is in a 
state of groat poverty and wretchedness ; that their condition as a body has been bnt little, 
if at all ameliorated ; that the wages of labour are extremely low in all parts of the country ; 
but that those employed by the indigo factories have more constant employment at those 
(445.) 3 b w'agcs, 
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wages, and receive their pay more regularly than tbieir fellow* in other part* of the ooantry. 
The factory also afferd* j^rmaoent employment to a nuoiber of persons engaged in oocttpa> 
tions somewhat superior to that of a common lahoarer* who naturally increase the apparent 
wealth and comfort of the district. 

But tins, it is feared, is the whole improvement which has been made in the condition of 
the labouring class by tlio emiiloyment of European capital. 


j^ect which the Settling of Europeam in India has produced on th^fhterests of the 
Zemindars, 

The capital of the planters creates a demand, in the first place, for the land required to 
grow thrir indigo. 

The Tctcirns niadeby the magistrates from information furnished to them by the occupiers 
ofeacii factory, give 1,844,715 begahs, as the quantity of land thus employed. 

Besides the land required to bear indigo, the capital of the planters creates a demand for 
the quantity necessary to produce food and otlier requisiU's for the supply of those employed 
by it, whether directly or indirectly, which includes not only the cultivators of indigo and the 
labourers in the factories, but the persons engaged in supplying their wants. 

To the capital of the planter the landholder is also indebtcrl ibr the contributions which 
accumulation from so large a source roust have* made to the general progress of the country 
in wealth and population, and consequently to die demand for land. 

'ITie demand for land thus created by the culture of indigo has brought into cultivation 
large quantities which were either coveretl with jungle, or unfit, from their quality, for the 
growth of the crops ordinarily grown in India. 

Vol. iii. :211> 220. The magistrate of Dacca states, “indigo, moreover, is chiefly grown on churr lands, 
v.43,o7,Mr.Cheap, within the limit of annual inundation, and which will frequently yield no other produce.” 
^Magistrate of My- A writer in the Calcutta Monthly Journal says, “ 91) out of 100 factories are built in 
mensuig.^ immediate vicinity of large tracts of particular kinds of land, which, from the nature of 

April 1831, p. 144. liability to sudden inundations, or the waU*rs passing in too strong a current 

liver them, and other causes, have from time immemorial never Iwen cultivated for * rice/ 
the ostimsible prinnm mohile of all e.ommotion in Bengal, 'fliese tracts are either 
those in which the soil is too dayty for {the imperfect husbandry of the Bengalese, and 
which would require a nortltcrn front to dissolve and pulverize, or else they are mants, or 
dans, or cliurs, which tlie inundation assails and runs over in so abrupt and violent a manner 
that no rioo-crop cati stand against it. Again, there are tracts where the inundation is too 
slight for tlio purpose of raising the aiimecn rice, and at the same time too much fur the pur> 
]iosc of raising the ouze dan ; the first of these crops requiring n friable soil and still inunda- 
tion, and the latter the same kind of mould and no inundation. 1 o these may be added 
extensive tracts of sandy soil too poor for rice, but which occasionally afford a crop of 
indigo. Of these descriptions of lands tvtallg unJU for rice, at least fnur-ffhs of the lands 
occupied by planters consist.” 

'fliis statement is probably, however, considerably exaggerated, unless indeed the term 
“ occupied by planters” includes that land only which is mdd by them for the purpose of 
home cultivation. 

Vol. iii. 180. Hiagistrute of Dacca Jelalpore says, “ that the immense tracts of* jungle that over- 

spread the district before the cultivation of indigo was introduced, have totally dis- 
appeared.” 

Msff Dacca Citv Glhor magistrates speak of similar results in tlie districts with which they arc respectively 
iii*191. “<’quainled. 

And many allege as proofs of the advantages which indigo planting has rendered to the 
country, flie progress of cultivation and the increase of rent. None of them, however, make 
any estimate of the amount of .increase. Tlie planters give statements of the rise in the 
value of land in many parts of the country ; but care must lie taken not to found on these 
statements, conclusions which they are insufficient to support, 

ITie rent usually spoken of in them is the rent of the species of land cultivated with 
indigo; and where this is of a quality wholly or nearly unfit for the growth of otlier pro- 
duce, the rise in its value affords no criterion of the effect on rents in general. 

Far too little importance also is attached, in the statements of those who favour title culti- 
vutioii of indigo, to the causes which have co-operated with it, in the extension of cultivation 
and the augmentation of rents. 

Tlio circumstances of a country must he bad iu the extreme, to prevent altogether its 
population from increasing and extending cultivation over land previously waste. Under 
tJio comparatively mild and secure rule of the East India Company, the country could not 
have failed to make mudi ])rogress in these respects, without any assistance from British 
capital. But in addition to the causes which operate permanently, the extension of cultiva- 
tion has been greatly encouraged by tlio fixed settlement of the land-tax under Lord Corn- 
wallis, in 179.3, whicli made an addiVioii of 80 or 100 per cent to the motive for cultivating 
laud then waste; for, previously to that time, land in cultivation was assessed to the revenue 
ill from 40 to 60 per cent, of its gross produce, llie cultivator of new laud would therefore 
have paid half, or lu^riy half his crops to the Government. But after the tax payable by 
each estate was fixed, the whole produce of any land newly brought into cultivation formed 
the reward of its reclaimers. 


So 
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So ]po«evit|l an addUion to aU the motives which previously existed, must Imve had ffreat — — — 

enfeec in enooimgtng the cultivation of waste land j ai^ it can scarcely be doubted, that a V. 

large prmrtion of the progress which the country has made, is justly attributable to this — — 

j 7"® *jraMidars in general seem fully aware of the great advantagt?8 which they Imve (^7.) Conduct of 
derived from the settlement of Europeans in India. ^ Earopeansinlndia. 

The opinions of Dwarkonauth Tagore and Rammohun Hoy, already quoted, evince the 
convictions of the richer natives. Mr, Boldero, oomiiiishioner of Moranuhad, says, that Vol. ii. 242. 

country at large derives great benefit from the residency of respectable Europeans in the 
Ulterior, is proved beyond doubt, by the eagerness with which the large zeminduraapidy to 
the platers to build factories on their estates; to induce them to do which, \ miow instances 
of their ofTeriug to supply plants, for whicli they were not to be paid until tiie indigo was 
made and sold.” Every increase in the rent of land necessarily augments the facility with 
which a fixed land-tax like that of India is levied. The operations of the planter si-ein aUo 
10 facilitate the collection of the revenue, by supplying the ryot with means of paying his 
rent, in die shape of an advance for indigo. 

The introduction into a comparatively uncivilized country, of persons who liave been 
educated in one much farther advanced, is calculated, undoubtedly, to improve the morals 
and augment the knowledge of the former. Rut the whole number of Europeans dwelling 
in the interior of India is so jicrrectly insignificant when comjMired witli the native popu- 
lation. that but little eflect in this way can reasonably be attributed to them. 

** Of any great improvement in cultivation, in mnnufactutes, in arts and seiences, being Vol. ii. :j27. 
■imputable to the indigo planter, I am not apprised,” is the remark on tliis subject of 
Mr. Monckton, conimiRsioner of Furruckabad. 


Mr.^ Cheap, magistrate of Mytnerising, says, “ Gencrilly speaking, with the exception of 57^ 

a few ill-finislied factories, so tar ns external appearances go there is little in the way of ihe 
useful or ornanieutal to be seen in those parts of the country principally occupied by indigo 
planters, and no improvement in the means and implcinents required for agricnUtirc.” 

Their example may have bad some efiect in introducing better faith into tlie transactions 
of bueiness, and more humanity into the treatment of the poor ; they may in some cases have 
checked, to a small extent, the corruption of the native ofiioers to whom the admiuistrution Walters, Mag. 
of the law is entrusted, and imparted inforiniitiun to the few individuals with whom they eumc' of Diiceu, 
into immediate and frequent coutocl; but the only art which they have had an opportuniiy TIL 212. 
of spreading extensively is, the inipi‘ov<>d mode of Tnanufacturing iudigo, which has been Mag. Pubuah. 
adopted by many of the talookdars and zemindars. 

The Europeans residing in the towms have indeed introduced among, and taught, the See Eri. hrforc Coro- 
native nnu./ trade, and manufactnre,. 

,59. 70; Kyd, 79; SirT. Munro,89, 12.\ 127; Vandorbeden, 21 ; l.md- 
my, 106; farlie, 115; Malct, 247; Cockbarn, 2yt ; Syduaham, 032. 


in. pROBAHLE Consequences or removino or uelaxino existing 
Kestrici'ions. 

1 . Restrictions oti holding Ijond, 

Much of the crime and disorder that disturb the districts in wbicli indigo is chiefly cul- 
tivated, are attributinl, as has been already shown, to the restrictions on holding land which 
are imposed on Etj^ropeaus. 

'I’hese restrictions operate to the production of disturbance in several ways. They compel 
the planter to coiuiive at the niiscunduct of the servants in whose names his l.-ind is holden, 
towards the ryots and other natives, and free him from a degree of responsibility, both moral 
and legal, for the acts of those employed on the land, which would otherwist; oblige him to 
exercise a much more careful surveillance over their proceedings. 

These restrictions also afiord a large premium on cultivation by means of that system ol' 
advances, to which tbc magistrates concur in attributing the great moss of the disputes and 
affrays which now occur. 

“The most advantageous change for botli parties (says the Bengal Ilesolulion) that Vol. iv. 165. 
could be introduced in indigo transactions, would doubtless lie the ahulition of the system 
of advances.” 

The evils which arise out of this system, both to the parties coiicorned and to the peace 
of the country, greatly exceed those produced by the system of home cultivation, oven 
under all the disadvantages to which it is subjected by existing rc&trictioiiB. 

“ From all the information which 1 have Imen able to collect (says the Governor-general, 
in hU Minute of 8tli December 1829) on the subject, I am forced to conclude that many, 
if not ail of the evils complained as incident to the extension of culiiitatiuu, h ive tliuir 
origin in llie insecurity of the tenure possessed by the planters ; and I believt* it w’ill be 
found that just iu proportion a» they have been enabled to hold lands (though under tlio 
disadvantage of doing so in fictitious names), the disadvantages to which the Honourable 
Court have adverted have been of rare occurrence.” 

The magistrate of Dacca (Mr. Wallers) says, speaking of tbe system of home cultivation, 

« ^‘liis is by far the least objectionable mode of cultivation; and provided the larmss are fairly 
obtained from the rlghtiul owners, and the boundaries well defined, seldom leads to any 
complaint or breach of the peace. It is under ‘iieezchas’ (home cultivation) alone that 
jungle and waste lands to a great extent have been brought under cultivation of indigo. 

Mr, Cheat!, the magistrate of Myraensing, si>eaktng of the same system, say.s, “ Wherever v„i. v. 57. 
it •(that is, the cultivation of indigo) is comlucted on the mode last mentioned, there arc 
(445.) 3 b 2 fewei 
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fewer dlspnt68 aiid confi^dluntfi J and die only drawback to the latter being extended and 
more generally adopted ie, tbe heavy outlay incurred at first"' in making improvements on 
the land. 


YoL n. 390. “ In this district” says the magistrate of Tirhoot (Mr. Campbell), speaking of the 

evasion by llie planters of the Ucgulationa prohibiting tiiein Irom holding land, ** they now 
do so generally, and the practice is certainly attended with great advantage.” 

It is probable that the superior iranquilliiy of Tirhoot is partly accounted for by the 
greater prevalence of home cultivation. 

Pctii ion from Mer- The merclianls of Calcutta estimate “ the losses resulting from the insecurity of lands 
chants of Calcutta hold in tlie names of natives, from the lailure of ryots who have received advances to per- 
to Gov.-general. form their contracts, and from tlie litigation and affrays they arc liable to be involved in, by 
Asiatic ^lug., iluly tfjg relation in Avliich the existing llegulations compel them to stand to such persons, at not 
1829, p. 86. 25 per cent, on the total outlay.” Yet a large proportion of the indigo grown is 

cultivated on land held under tltese disadvantages. The some autliority cstimaU's the 


])roportion so cultivated at one-third. 

If these c.'ilculations approach the irutli, it is obvious that the removal of the restrictions 
would be followed by a substitution, almost universal, of the system of home cultivation for 


ih.'it of advances. 


Tol. iii. 233-25G. 


Vol. ii. SOT. 


Vol. ii. 361. 


Tlie Government of Bengal state, in their Ilcvonue letter to the Court of Directors, 
Ist January 1830: 

It appears to us that nothing could be more beneficial than the gradual re1in<)uishmcnt 
of the system of advances, under whleJi it can scarcely be said that the cultivators arc the 
owners of any of the produce raised by them; a system which cannot but lead to improvi- 
dence, carelessness and expense. Now this end will, we think, be greatly promoted by the 
more extensive occupation of land by Europeans and their descendants.” 

** Another evil oi‘ a general nature (says the magistrate of Dacca, Mr, Walters) is, that 
from the present system of holding lands in the name of tlieir servants, the planters are siilv 
jfct to no tangible responsibility. They may direct brigands to be entertained ; they may 
plan and order attacks to be made; but, if not personally present as principals, it is difficult 
to convict them of being accessories. Instances have occurred, in which the mere warning 
a European planter against being accc.ssory to a breach of the peace, on the information of 
a police officer tliat armed men on his part were e(>lle<*ted, lias called forth a liireat of 
prosecution in the Supreme Court; so that magistrates are really afraid to act against 
Brilisli subjects, except on the strongest groumls. 

“ Again, false complaints are mode, and witnesses suborned. I’lie planter’s name does 
not appear, tlumgli the case is brought forward by his H£*rvaiits and at hi>< expense ; lie 
himself most probably knows nothing as to its truth or falsehood. Were all eases relating 
to indigo concerns carried on in the planter’s own name, ho w'ould lie iiersoaally responsible, 
and would be cautious to ascertain the trutli of a matter before he brought it forward in 
court. In this event, onc-lialfof the present indigo litigation would be put a slop to.” 

Other magistrates exprei>scd similar opinions. 

“By the present system,” says Mr. Taylor, magistrate of Niirgapore, “ the indigo planter 
carries on his transactions in the name of the head native of his factory, and tlius avoids the 
responsibility which would directly attach to him, should he engage lands without having 
made the necessary inquiry respecting the right of the person who oflers to let tliem. 1 
think this is liable to much objection.” 

“The only iiiconvciiieiice wbicli I have exjuriciiced,” says Mr. Bird, commissioner of 
Goruckpore, “ connected with the indigo planters, has been, that, in all matters relating to 
land, one cannot have recom'&e to principals.” 

The evils complained of by Mr. Walter.*!, in the preceding extract, do not appear to be all 
referable to the ri'strictious on holding land, but many of them to the planters not being 
marie re.sponsible to u Mufiieieot extent for the acts of their servants in general. 

The removal of tiie prohibition to hold land would not, therefore, by any means furnish 
a complete remedy for all the evils complained of in the paragraph in question, though it 
doui)lless would put an end to many of them. 

Cou.se(j[UCiit1y several of the magistrates, and anumg tliem Mr. IValtors, propose to render 
the planters responsible for the appearance, and In some eases liable for the misconduct of 
Uioir servants. With a view' to render that liability more efficient, they farther propose, that 
the })lanter8 should furnish the courts wiUi lists of the natives employed in any situation 
which exposes them to be involved in the disputes of the factory. 

Besides the advantages which have already been mentioned as calculated to result from 
the removal of the restrictions on holding land, there are several others which, though 
perhaps not of less importance, are so obvious, tlmt they will require fewer words to explain 
thorn. 


If Europeans in India were enabled to obtain with facility land, cither on long leases or 
as proprietors, they would be able to repay tliemselvc*B for the application of capital to their 
land, in the execution of permanent improvements. Drains, and canals fiir irrigation, might 
then be constructed by them with advantage, and much land which now lies wjiste cleared 
and brought into cultivation. 

Letterfrcm^ngal, Tije Government of Bengal say, “ There are, we believe, extensive tracts, now of little 
Jan. 1, loJO. value, which might probably be made productive by irrigation, or by tlic admission of the 
w'Btcr of the Ganges and other streams, when loaded with alluvial deposit; and in Debar and 
the W'estern Province^ it is, wc conceive, certain that the planters would be disposed to 


ensuro 
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ensure and extend irrigation by a considerable outlay of capital, if,vc8tcd with an assured ■ ■ 
tenure, under a long lease. 

Under these circumstances, it would scarcely be too much to expect a « general improve- 

ment of the agriculture of the country, and an increase of all the valuable products of its Judge of 

soil and climate.” SiuUlcr Dewanny 

In Imlia, irrigation appears frequently to confer on laiid, which without it would yield 
but one poor crop, and that uncertain, the capability of yielding two abundant ones with 
certainty. 

« 'I'he conversion of u field, depndcut for its prt>duce ujwn the falling rains, into a garden Skct<'h of iho 
jr rice-plo^ ariificially watered, is a cliange from uncertainty to certainty, from one poor Ryotwav 5 »ystt*in, 
and precarious to two rich and sure crops.” p. 64 . 

Hitherto the restrictions under which the settlers have laboured, have con polic'd them to 
confine their exertions to the cultivation of but one crop of indigo. Most of the productions 
to which they would otherwise have turned their attention require several years to obtain 
maturity, or more careful cultivation ih.-in u ryot could be trusted to perform on contract. 

Were the restiiciions abolished, European skill would be applied to the cultivation of such 
productions, and one of the cuiiscquence.s would, in all probability, be us great, an iriqirove- 
iiient of their quality as that of indigo has ac(iuircd under the hands of the British planter. 

Sugar, colfee, cotton, and silk, arc productions to which attention has already been 
attracted by the prospects of success they hold out; and many more would probably soon 
be added to the list, if motive were afibrded to the capitalist lor seeking them. 

A considerable diminution of the cost of production would be another consequence of 
removing or relaxing the re.stricl ions. We should obtain the commodity at a lower price, 
and strengthen tlie security of the Bengal producer .against competition. 

On this last topic, the Government of Bengal say : 

“In a commercial view, noihing could l)e more cahamitous than to lose this great staple; be/ JerlVom Bengal, 
and if there be the slightest ground for the apprehension of foreign competition, wliicli some 1 .lau. 1S3(). 
mtclligcni gentlemen have expressed, we can conceive nothing more mortifying and dis- 
creditable to the administration of this country, than to tliscover, probably too l:ite for a 
remedy, that yielding to s[ieeuliitive fe/irs, they hat! Ibstenal the trade of our rivals by with- 
holding from our couulrynien the hiciilitics which they required in order to preserve this 
important biAiiclv of national commerce. We sliall most deeply, ll^ercfore, lament if it shall 
a])pear to your Honourable Court (contrary to our hope and trust), that paramount con- 
sideraiioMri r(‘([iiiro you to deny to the Britisli settlers those privileges in regard to the occu- 
pancy of land, by which they expect permanently and luiolyectlonably to diminish the 
expei/ses at wliiyli the indigo (»f Bc'ngul and its dependent provinces is now produced.” 

Mr. Wallers (magistrate «tf Dacca) concludes the list of remedies which he proposes, the 
principal of which is llu; relaxation of tin* restrictions on holding land, witli this paragraph : 

“ Let till' door be but thrown open for the free expanse of British fcclinga and principles, Vol. iii. 2.'io. 
as well as of British cujiital, and I will venture to say that in five years a greater improve- 
ment will take placv* in the so(*ijil ami moral condition of our subjects tlian lias accrued from 
lliirry years of trial under the old syaU-m, gigantic as have been undoiiblt-dly the strides 
made in extending and bringing to perfection the manufacture of what has become the 
great staph: export of Brilisli India.” 

Tim evil which has been thought by some jicrsons to counterbalance these advantages, is Sen Br.licr’s Eviil. 

the danger that Europeans Avon hi .^triji the natives of their land, if they were permitted to Com. Lords, 1830 

beeoiiu* proprietors or Icaaeliolders. ]»• -l^* 

In the numerous jiapers which have been received from India during several years, but 
one opinion has been met with to oppose the relaxation of the restrictions on bolding land, 
vi/, that of Mr. H. T. Prinsep, secretary to the Government of Bengal, unless indeed a 
statement of Mr. Slmkspear’s, that he conceived that Government would consider the faci- Vi»l. iv. llli 
litics then aflbrded to Europeans to hold lands, to be sufficient, and that they were not 
prepared to adopt Mr. Boss’s suggestion for removing /u iotu tlie prohibitory laws marie in 
that respect, can be considered as expi essivc of an opinion adverse lo any further relaxation. 

Mr. IVinsep’s objections arc couched in the following language; “The unrestricted aulho- j >72 to 380. 
rity of Europeans to hold laud, without being subject to the local criminal law, is a measure 
this Government can scarcely venture upon at present. Inhere arc many well-informed 
people who flo uot consider the right of holding land to be at all connected with the neces- 
sary local control of European rcsidimls; wlio think the latter equally indispensable, 
whether the Europeans hold land or not ; nay, who go the length lo argue that the con- 
fusion which calls for the remedy of a local tribunal is greater, because of the shifts and 
expedients resorted to in consequence of tlie restrictions to their holding lands. 

“ I am not of this opinion. The unqualified removal of the rcstrictious of Europeans 
holding land would open to them a new branch of speculation, not entered upon by them 
hitherto, because of Uicir legislative exclusions, viz. land jobbing, or other zemindarry 
jobbing. The purchase of tenures sold by the courts or collector for arrears, or for private 
debts, with a view to profit from cnlianciug the revenue drawn from the ryots, is, and most 
fortunatoly for the credit of the Government and nation, has been, since 1793, eoiifined to 
natives. Had the old families, holding rajugees and zeraindarics, which to the extent of 
more than half of the Government jumiiui for Bengal, were sacrificed to die inflexible rigour 
of the Cornwallis system, seen their estates, one after tlic other, fall into the hands of 
Kngllsli adventurers ; had they seen these people watcliing about the collector*.s cutcherr 
for a bargain purchase at each public sale, their feeling, and that of the great body of the 
(445.) 3 b 3 people, 
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pco{)le, towards thsir gorernors, would liave been widtdj froiu what it now ia It 

cannot, however, be nece^ary to enter on this ground j suffice it, that hitherto, notwithstand- 
ing that natives have carried speculation in zemiudarry purchases to a misditevoiis extreme, 

, f .. so as to call for a legislative remedy for the evils which ensued, tl>ere has been no land 
Europeans mlnaia. Europeans: there have indeed been oocBsional purchases, and more frequent 

jauns be naxnee, tltat is, in the name of the native dependants, or tlteir children ; but these 
have all been subsidiary to other speculations, to ud the extension of indigo cultivation, or 
to afford facilities for more chimerical projects, which have been attempted everywhere with 
vazbuB success ; and the farms have b^n taken, and tlm purcltasus made, with an anticipa- 
tion of loss on the bargain more fr^ueutly than the contrary. Nothing of the kind has 
been entered upon as a primary object of speculation, and that simply because it was ibr- 
bidden, and because no capitalist at OdouUa would advance the funds for engaging in such 
a line of adventure so long as it was so. If the restrictions were at once to be removed 
wholly, tins line of adventure must be expected to be 8ui)crHdded to those other inducements 
to reside and seek fortune in the interior winch now exht; and while the number of adven- 
turers would be augmented beyond measure, their relation with the people would be more 
complex, and the materials of collision would l>e infinitely multipli^, while the single re- 
straining authority at present possessed by Ciovemment, in its power of removing Europeans 
without trial, would become wholly inefficient. 

With what face could the Government ask to reserve to itself a power of removing 
n man from his inherited or purchased freehold? And iiow can it be reconciled to tiie laws 
and prejudices of England, whence confirmations of this autliorily will have very shortly to 
be solicited, to leave in the hands of Government the means of separating tlie proprietor 
from Ills fee-simple, and tlm tenant, encouraged by tlie law to embark capital freely in a 
Bjieculatiun for increased produce, from his tenure, at the moment perliaps when it begins 
to yield return? What has been said hitherto applies only to born subjects of England; 
tiietr legitimate descendants, born in this country, with the rights of their parents in respect 
to law, and those of tlicir country for location, will be much more embarrassing. In short, 
what is meant to be urged is simply tliis; that wholly to remove existing restiiciions on the 
residence and occupation of land by Europeans, before we have a local law strong enough 
to control Europeans, or a legislature competent to make such a law, would be beginning 
at tlie wrong end.'* 

Letter from Bengal, these objections the Bengal Oovcrnmc»nt rtnusirk : “ Even less reasunable do we con- 
1 January 1830. * sider the hupposition that the iiossession of lands would be acqum>d by Europeans in a 
pai*. 10. maimer calculated to excite disturbances. Of all property it is tbe least likely to be wrong- 

fully taken Irom its owner, excepting through tlie operation of bail laws, or laws badly 
administered: and as the eyes of Government, of its magistrates, and of file comnmnily, 
would be specially directed to tlie conduct of the European settlers, they are, of all classes, 
the least likely to be shrouded in the ol^curity which must cover nsuriKitions resulting from 
such a course. Public sales in liquidation of arrears of revenue ai e in the lower Provinces 
now rare, though numerous estates are advertized. The rules under wiiich they arc con- 
ducted arc such as afford every reasonable security against abuse ; and any abuse practised 
by or in favour of an European would be much more easily detected than niHlpractices to 
which natives alone were parties; since of the latter, generally sjieakitig, our European 
functionaries can know little but the name. In the Western ProviTicc.s sales for arreur& arc 
now happily almost unknown ; none arc made without the express sanction of Government, 
and the errors and inisapprehcnsion in regard to the rights and interests of the several 
classes connected with the land, to which mainly are to ascribed Uie extensive alienation 
of property tliat occurred in several of those jirovinces, are, we trust, in a great measure 
corrected. It does not consequently appear to us that any argument against encouraging 
Europeans to settle in tbe interior, by granting to them tlie privilege of holding landed 
property, can lie drawn from the unhappy prevalence of sales in funner periods.*’ 

In a Minute which accompanied the letter just quoted, tlie Governor-general remturked. 
If the authoritiee in England enterbuii any alarm lest Europt aiisslioiild Ik; induced in any 
considerablo numbers to resort to India, and to settle in the interior on the mere sfieculation 
of holding land with a view to the profits of rent, 1 luive no hi'sitation in avowing my con- 
viction that such alarm is wholly groundless. The Euro|K;iiii capitalist ruin, in my opinion, 
only find bis advantage in India in tlie production of articles fur tbe home market, or in 
cfiecling some great improvement, which accomplished, he will rarely find any advantage in 
retaining land merely for its rent Such indeed is tlie value, 1 am given to understand, 
natives set upon land, that I think it probable that they would be enabled to buy out nil 
Europeans bolding tenures, in which some great improvements hud not been made, or which 
were not held iu connexion witli some valuable mercantile concern.” 

Rev.LfiO'i-JJ. ugal, In another jilace it is statod, “ Already, too, laJidcd property bears a high value in the 
1 January ib'lO, market; instances we (ilie Governor-geneml iu Council) undersumd not being wanting of 
p. 14. sales to natives at 20 years* purcha.se of die net rent.” 

The correctness of this opinion seems scarcely to admit of a doubt The skill and talent 
of the European capitalist enable him to employ liis capital in undertakings which yield 
a much greater irileresl for his money than he can derive from simply holding land. 

Iu corroboration of this opinion, it is asserted by die planters diat Europeans hold but 
a very small proportion oi‘ land in Calcutta and the few other parts of India in which alone 
they are p<*miilted to become proprietors. 

If as mucli profit could have been derived from jobbing” in land as from indigo planting, 
tbe law which prohibits Europeami from liolding land would have been evaded for the one 
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purpose as it has foir the other, 
capital wOl not be altered by the 
in favour of the cultivation ( ** ' 


The proportion between tlie two modes of emplovlnff 
removal of the restrictions, or if at nil, it will be altered 


Although Mr. ^ylcv (mombrr of the couneU of Bengal) ^ed the letter, from which 
SO many extracts have been made, favourable to the abolition of restrictions on holding land 
yet he considered some alterution of tlie laws and judicial institutions of tlie country requi- 
site before any considerable relaxation eould safely take place. 

“ Bnt, anxious as I ara,” he says, ** that much greater facilities should be granted, with 
the object of encouraging Europeau Britisli subjects to invest their capital and employ iheir 
skill in improving the products of rndia, I still feel that, under the present stale of our laws 
and judicial institutions, they could not be permitted to occupy extensive la property 
in the interior of the country, except upon conditions con-esponding with those which were 
retained in the Resolutions of Governraent of February last 

Whenever the British Legislature shall see fit to declare tluit all persons, Europeans or 
natives, residing in the iulerlor of our provinces in India, shall be subjected to the same 
regulations, and to the same local tribunals, civil and criminal ; and shall, by the delegation 
of sufficient powers for that purpose, enable the British Government in India to modify 
and improve our judicial institutions to the extent which may from time to time be found 
necessary ; from that moment the unrestricted adiiilssion of Kuropean British subjects, and 
the Iree permission to acquire and hold landed property on an equal footing witli the natives 
of India, may be conceded not only without iuconveuieiicc, but with most important benefits 
to India as well as to Great Britain.'’ 


JEffects which would proldbty remit from removing or relating the exiating Itestrictions m 
Immigration to mid Rettidetwe in India. 

On this topj,c a great change of opinion appears to have taken place in the minds of the 
Company's Indian servants since the (pu'stion was examined by a Committee of the whole 
House in 1813. AH the witnesses cxiiiuincd on that occasion entertained great apprehension 
of danger, should immigration to India be freed from restriction*. The evils whieh they 
feared were, that many of the Kngli^li colonists who would then settle in India would ill-use 
and oppress the natives; violate their social and religious prejudices, from ignorance or con- 
tempt; degrade the Briti-^h character tiy dninkeimcas, misconduct, or the fVe(|uent punish- 
ment to which they would subject themselves; and thus render the natives discontented, 
weaken their respect for the rulers of the country, and either drive them into actual 
insuiToctioii, or predispose them, at least, to avail themselves of any invasion, or other 
favourable opportunity of casting off the jiowcr of England. Some of the witnesses appre- 
licndcd also that settlers iniglit join the armies, of the native princes, or enter into intrigues 
at their courts. By several of (he witnesses belonging to the military profession, the danger 
to be apprehended from this latter source was not, however, calecmed of great importance. 
Another ground of alarm was that frt*e settlers, whose right to reside in the country should 
not be dependent on the will of the East India Company, would desjilsc its authority, bring 
its power IiUo discredit with the ikiiIvch, and thus encourage the native princes to lebel. 

nM.*se apprehensions were founded, in general, on the supjmsition that the influx of Euro- 
jx.*aiis would be large, and tliat they would continue subject, in criminal cases of an aggra- 
vated character, to the courts at the Presidency exclusively. 

It was coiisiHercd by sevenil of the witnesses that British subjects could not be placed in 
all respects under the, jurisdiction of thojnativc courts without gr(‘at inconvcriiences. Some 
feared that such a measure would degrade the European character in the minds of the 
natives. 

But few of the witnesses who gave evidence before the Committee of the House of Lords 
in 1830 were examined on this point. 'Fliose who were, cxpresstHl sentiments favourable 
to the extended settlement, in India of renjxrtahle Europeans, capitalists, and persons pos- 
sessed of skill. 

From tlie immigration of individuals of these descriptions, ibc witnesses expected great 
advantages to the country ; but most of them entertained strong apprehensions that Euro- 
peans of the lower, and perliaps even of the middling classes, would do great harm ; that 
they would bo “ apt to lose all tliat is good in the European character, and to acquire all 
that is bud in the native character in India.” 

These gentlemen considered that any very extensive influx of settlers would greatly 
endanger the Government of India, and be prwluctive of evils of considerable iragnitude to 
the native population. One of them (Mr. Elphin.stonc) says that ” any very considerable 
eomraunily of Europeans in India would be- very unruly, and very difficult to manage* on 
the part of a Government w liich uiiisl always be arbitrary in its character. If there were 
a great hotly of discontented colonists, such as at the Cape, for insidnce, I think their 
clamours would probably weaken the Government very much with the mitives. I'heir 
disagreements with the natives would also be very dangerous; and I think there w'ould he 
a great increase of the feeling, wliich there is now only among the lower orders of Euro- 
peans in India, of contempt and dislike for blacks.” 

Mr. Elphinstonc, however, consitlcrs “ that too much facility cannot be given to the 
settlement of capiUilists in India, supposing the Government to retain the power of sending 
them out of the country, and of sending them from one .district to another, in case of their 
being guilt/ of any oppresnion, or creating any great ilisturbance.” 

Another witness, Mr. Chaplin, thought the extension, if limited, of the system of license, 
(445.) 3 b 4 might 
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might produce advantage; but that** the entire control of Government mnat alurays be 
pa’.sc*rved” over the European seitlera, “ otherwise they wi# brin^ ihe Government into 
constant collision with the courts of judicature at the presidenciea : and that collision 
tends not only to degrade the Government, but very much to lower the dignity of the court 
itself.” 

In another answer to n question, the same gentleman uses the following language : «* If 
Europeans were jillu\v(»d unrestrictedly to settle in the interior,^ I have no doubt "it would 
lead uhimntely to the stripping the natives of their lands, depriving them of every office 
or tnuployiuent Imwever sii!>ordinate, and ultimately reduce them to the most degraded 
state of a conqnereil people.” 

Several of the wiriiesaes point out the necessity of subjecting the European settlers to 
the local criminal courts, especially if their miinbers are to be greatly increased. 

The only judicial authority who has said an}lhing on this subject^ in the returns so often 
quoted in this report, is Mr. Barwell, commissioner of Allyporc, whose remarks have been 
already (juuted. 

The Governnmnt of Bemral express opinions decidedly favourable to the encouragement 
of European settlers in India, though, ns the occasion w'hich gavt* rise to tijese expressions 
was a discussion on one of the points on which the question turns only, viz. the relaxation 
of the veotriciions on holding land, it remains somewhat doubtful what other relaxations 
they would approve of, with a view to such encouvagernent. 

They consi(ler, in the first phice, that the number of Enropenna who will settle in India, 
can never he large, whi(‘}i at on(‘c removes the principal source of dangor. On this point 
they say, “ S itisfied as we arc that the best interests of England and India will be pro- 
moted by the free admisssion to the latter of European inilustry and enterprise, oiir per- 
suasion is scarcely less strong, that with every possible c*ncouragcmenl, the setllcincnt of 
our countrymen in this country wall he far short of the number which is to l)o desired, 
whether regard he had to the extension of commerce and agricullnre, to lho»good cirdor of 
the country, to the prompt, cheap, and equal administration of good law', to the improve- 
ment of the people in knowledge and morals, or to the strength and security of our 
power.” 

Ill his Minute accompanying the letter just quoU'd, the Govenior-general says, “ The 
olijections to the admission of Europeans into the Ulterior of the country wei’e originally 
urged, and justly urged, under cireiimstances very different from wl»at now I’xist; and there 
can be no clouht that their intercourse extensively would have been offensive to most of the 
natives of ruiiK and influence, whom we found in the eounlry on first acquiring it ; evmi the 
natives whom w'e mnjiloyed in the adiniui.<»trution of the et>imtry re-quired time to become 
aecustomed to our habits and modes of acting, A great change, howeviv, has now taken 
place, at least in this part of India: here, excepting in rare eases and in tracts little likely 
to be the seat of European speculation, we no longer employ in the 2 >ithlic service natives 
of rank and influence derived from prweding rulers. Wo liave long int(>rrneddled in all 
tlie inimitia! of judicial and revenue management, affecting th<* persons and jiropi’rty of onr 
subjects; the present generation have grown up under and are accustomed to us; many, 
indeed, of the wealthiest and most infliientiti} are of our own creation, and are sufficiently 
conversant with the general habits and characti’r of European-s to benefit instead of suffer- 
ing by the intercourse.” 

A piinagi iiph on this subject in the letter of the Bengal Govorntnont, to which the above 
Minute is uitached, points out more at length the circnm>.tances winch have existed in 
India, “calculated to do away tliat strangeness with which, in new countries, the Asiatic 
mu'^t riece.ssarily regard the European and jirocceds thus : “ Our native officers are the 
creatures of our will. In many districts, too, the British scttl(?rs are already numerous, 
and, however nudtipli«;d, tlieir re.sidence wouhl no longer occasion the fears and jealousies 
that might be siqijmscd to follow' the introduction of a race of strangers, even if the system 
of our Government, and course of ))rocceding8 prescribed for iu officers, had not operated 
to accustom the con)munity U> the European character. In so far ju* these observations are 
apjdicuble, it seems to be clear that there is little room for the apprehensions that might 
he entertained if it were projmsed suddenly to iniroduce a body of British adveiiuirers 
into countries recently conquered or acquired, and still j^ossessed by natives of influence 
and rank, reared under the d(*spotic government of Indian rulers.” 

Another reason given h^’ the Bengal Government for desiring to see the number of Euro- 
peans in India increased, is, ** because the presence of a considerable number of them in 
tl»c* interior of the districts must tend essentially to secure for our judges and collectors 
(if not wilfully blind) that information, to the w'aut of which jiast failures must chiefly he 
ascribed. 

“ We freely admit, that in proportion as Europ'an settlers multiply, the necessity of' 
modifying tlte law- relative to the .admiiustraiion of civil and criminal justice will be more 
urgently felt. 

“ Bur the changes which the utmost conceivable increase in their numbers would render 
necessary, may, wc conceive, be easily made without any essential alteration in the general 
system eKtabli.she<l for the administration of affairs.” 

Mr. Bayley's opinion on this subject is, as has been shown by an extract already quoted 
from his Minute, limited by certain conditions. He ivs not of opinion that it would be safe 
to venture upon any considerable relaxation of restrielion in the existing st^tc of affairs, 
but confidently advocates the unrestricted admission of European Britidi subjects into 
India as soon as certain modifications may have been made of the laws and institutions of 
that countiy'. 

Concurring 
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*5* y*»* »w»idly in a* wndmem* -i-— — * 

w)iH% biiW McprMd hf tile Rigbt h»ti the Qovemor^etfl end &lr Charles Metcalfe. V, 
in iwttd ?*yf*»* political advantim to be antiotpated from the extensive ~- 

ethpl^inent Britkh skill and capital ih Indian 1 will only say that this object may m Mr. Bayley^ Mi* 
my judg^t be mfely accomplished, withoot injustice or i^iy to the native mliabitants 
^d jmeneMfi exciting dihsatisraction on their partj prondiNi always, that tlie Eutopean 
Britisfi leaident be subject to the latne laws and amenable to the same tribunals as the 
native, and that the Supreme ^veinment be vested with tofficient powers to modify and 
laws and judicial institutions to the full extent which circumstanoes may ivnder 

The opinions which have just been quoted havmg been expressed Incul nially while dis- 
cussing another question, it nowhtre distinctly appean whether the views by which they 
were dictated extended to the abolition of the system of internal licendhs, and with it, con- 
sequently, of the power now possessed by ihe Government of removing Europeans from the 
ii^rior at^ill. 

"Itie various opinions here brought together, considered hi conjunciioti with the evidence 
wliicli has been adduced respecting the effects that have been produced by the settlement of 
Earopeaus jn India, seem to establish the following propositions: 

iTliai the immigration to India of cnpitalists and men of education is considered by all SyiSence ixyrdi* Cera- 
patties as calculated, to confer advantages of great importance on that country, as well as on ijg 

,Engl^d. i«9. 173. ’ ’ * 

CbapliOi 186. Robertaon, KM. ltiokaR]4,384. 

That, even in the most complete state of freedom, common labourers could not go to India Bea< 

fit all, anil artisans only in such numbers as could find employment in teaching and super- ^ 
intending native workmen. ‘ deace, Conmiittee of 

That the only persons from whom mischief could be feared who would emigrate to that Homs, isia. 
country, are adventurers from classes considerobly above the common labourer in education. * ** 

That tire restrictions on emigration to India are rendered neccsspry, if at all, only by the 
difficulty of restraining such adventurers while living in the interior. 

These propositions appear to be universally, or mroi^t universally, assented to, hot here 
opinion divides. 

T|ie Governor-general considers tliat all the persons who would go to India, if every 
restriction were removed, migiit be restrained by the powers at present possessed over 
Etiropenus by the Company’s courts. Other opinions, among which is that of Mr. Bayley Mr. Itickards’ Evh 

i member of the Council^ consider that it would be necessary, to effect this purpose, to render dcnco, t^rds Com- 
i^uropeans subject to the local courts, and to the same laws as the natives of India ; but mittco, 284. 
that this alteration of the law would render tlie freest immigration safe, and in a high degree 
bencficia). 

Scverol of the witnesses examined in 1813 considered that tlie power of removal from the Sir T. Munro, 127, 
interior and from the country, which the Company now possesses, must be retained ; and 
some are of opinion that this power would be insufficient, unless accompanied by limiutions B’>dler, 291. 
on immigration. 

The subjection of Europeans to the local courts, in the same manner and to the same Evi. Commit. 1818. 
extent as natives are subject to them, is certainly desirable in one point of view. It would Cockbum, 269- 
rcniove an appearance of partiality in the law towards Europeans, of which the natives fre- 276, 
qucntly complain. It may be doubted, however, whether either the complete subjection of 
Europeans to the local courts, or the system of licences, and tlie power of removal attached 
to it, are calculated lo afford any important check on the misconduct of European settlers. 

Crimes committed by Europeans witli their own bands are rare; and it is only with relation OpinionofNiasmut 
to such of them us amount to felony, or at least to gi^>ss misdemeanor, that Europeans are Adawlut, Jad.Iiet» 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the Company's criminal courts. To the civil courts they from Bengal, 
arc already liable, in all cases arising between tliem and natives; and the only difference 1 dune 1830, p. 7 j 
between tlie two classes, in re.spect to civil suits, is, ilmi actions between parties who arc all ^^'j^***** g*”*® 
Europeans are cognizable by the Supreme Courts exclusively, and that native plaintiffs have y] 

their choice of bringing any civil suit against an European either in tiie King’s Court at the 
Presidency, or in tlie local court of the Company. 

Of the distinction made in civil suits, the effects appear to be unalloyed mischief; their 
abolition would perhaps enable redreas to be obtained by legal mentis for some injuries which 
can now be decided only by force, and consequently tend to prevent affrays and disturbance ; 
but, at the same time, Uiere seems to lie no reason to lielieve that either such abolition, or 
the subjection of Europeans to the local criminal courts in all cases, would prevent any con- Jiid. TiOtter from 
siclerable proportion of the disputes and affniy.s that would otherwise arise. The c^es of Bengal, 1 Juno 
felony or gross misdemeanor committed by Europeans, which alone would be affected by the pu'* 7. 
alteration, are, os has lieeu already stated, vciy rare. 

The power of withdrawing (nt the will of the Govemtoent) the licence to reside, is of so 
invidion.v1i nature, and its exercise subjects the Government of India to so much clamour and 
obloquy, that it can rarely be resorted to, even in cases which would fully justify its employ- 
ment. For all useful purposes it is almost perfectly nulU Its occasional enforcement 
crushes the individuals on wliom it falls, without producing any considerable effect in deterring 
others. 

To substitute, however, for this power the mere subjection of the planters to the local 
criminal and civil courts would, if the former has any effect at all in the way of restraint 
on their conduct, be insufficieut. One principal use of the power of removal is to provide 
for the cases of misconduct, which, from . being performed through the medium <» third 
periPinh or ftom some other citolie, cannot be brought home to the planters, 'ipo provide for 
(445.) I c th^ 
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Oomm* Itoamhodukad, iii 147. It if desiroblc^ and eM nooemry, to Rteke tbiitt tiildtet to ihoie mrtf 
Mw. Beeiffahoom. ill. 129, a» a preliminarr itep to enable tbe OovorntneiH of XiidLi» nrliiioli alone can 

Jttd. Letter fi-om Bengal, 1 Jun^ sufficient infornuition for the porpon refpnodhg details, to pkovida tbe 

Letter, par.7. Cwmir. BiieiUy, ii. 25 


But beyond tbii^ it will be requisite to eract into crimes many acta, or rather to eondder 
as evidence of crime many circumstances which it would be unnecessary and l%hly impHqwr 
to treat in this manner, in a coUntiy provided with more efficient nmns of restraining 
oCfendera 


Mag. Daooa. iii. 178-^9. < Thus it would probably be highly desirable to adopt the plan suggested by 
Oommr. Furrack^ad, ii. 222. several of trie magistrates and other judicial aulboritief, of rendering tbe planters 
Mag. Nuddeah, iii. 1^. liolde, under many circumstances, for the misconduot, at least wh^en frequency 

Mag. Myrnensing, v. 26. repeated, of their servants in the conduct of the afTnirs of the factories. 

Such a law, accompanied by provisions for compelling the planters to register the names 
of their responsible servants in the local courts, and to answer for their appearance when re- 
quired for the purposes of justice, appears to be calculated to have great efliect in preventing 
disturbances. 


There is no reason why expidsioii from the district, or even from the countiy, should not 
be inflicted as a punishment for misconduct of a gross kind, or frequently repeated, on the 
part cither of the planter himself or of his servants, if connected in the latter cose with the aifly rs 
of the factory. 

And it can scarcely be doubted that such expulsion, or even a smaller punishment, indicted 
hy a court of justice after trial, and in pursuance of a distinct positive law, would be a much 
more efficient instrument than any arbitrary power, because it would be less obnoxious to 
complaint, and therefore capable of more frequent application. 

It has been objected, that to give the power of inflicting heavy punishments to courts 
acting under a b«ly having interests in some respects opposed to those of the private 
Opinion ofNizamnt settlers, would be productive of great incouvenience. That the power would occasionally 
Adawlut; Jud. be misused, and its exercise constantly subject to suspicion, and looked upon with jenlr>asy. 
letter, 1 June But the substitution of such a pwer for that of withdrawing the licence of settlers, and 

1830, par. 7. removing them from their property, without trial or reason assigned, cannot be objected to 

hy the private settlers (except in respect of capita] cases or others, in which the punishment 
is greater than that of reniovui from the interior or from the country), on any other ground 
than this, that the power of removal is so unpopular that it affords little or no check upon 
their conduct, or in other words, that in practice it is at least in a great measure iuefficicnl, 
and liiat the power proposed to be substituted would be more effectual. 

To obviate the evils of subjecting private settlers to the Company's judges in criminal cases 
See Jud. Letter, of importance, it has been proposed by Mr. Ross, that Europeans should ** in the very few 
1 Jiue 1830. instances " in which their trial would be necessary, be tried by a jury composed of natives 
par. 7. and Europeans in equal numbers. 

'rhe difficulty to lx; overcome is to obtein, as jurymen, persons who have no strong interest 
either for or against the planters. 

It is to be feared that Europeans for the jury could, in most districts, be chosen from 
indigo planters only, persons having a strong interest to protect any European charged 
with an offence committed in the conduct of his business ; while on the other hand, little 
reliance could be placed on the integrity or firmness of natives in the exercise of such a 
function. 


With a view to avoid tbe various difBculties which surround the question, it has been pro- 
posed by some persons to make an exception of capital and other cases of a heinous nature, 
leaving tliem, as at present, in the exclusive jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, but extending 
the ]M>wer of tbe Company’s judges to all others. 

Either with or without a jury, the substitution of punishment hy law for the present .system 
of licences, might certainly he made witli great advantage both to the settlers and to the peace 
of the country. The former would acquire wjcnrity from arbitrary expulsion, while the 
efficient power tif government to restrain crime would be augmented. 

Tlie pertnissioii to hold land would prevent many tiisturluiuces, hy diminishing the number 
of individual transactions in which tbe European capitalist would find it necessary to engage 
in tbe prosecution of his undertakings, and consequently diminish the number of disputes. 
Tbe subjection of the planters to heavy puiiishinont, .sometimes even to expulsion from the 
country, for the misoon^duct of themselves or their factory servants, would discourage the 

-r 1 r.... . J: u A..J 
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On the contraty, it is probable that, with these alterations, tiie residence of the greatest 
number of persons who would be induced to go to India, in case all restrictions were abolished!, 
would be accompanied with fewer and leu acts of violence than tbe residence of the iiirigni- 
6cant nuffllx*r which now reside there is under the present s^jrstem. 

The creat increase which would t^e place in, the quantity of European capital and skill 
attracted to India, and the facilities which would be afibrded for their freer and more behellda 
empbyment, would greai^ augment the advantagei wbieb lodh^ Eiigkmd, and all con 

mm 



^ tas Al'I'AIIlS <ir THE E48T «rr 

2^^ pfoiwJtions have derived from the emploftoent of European capitel and 

^ pirovided for a greatly iiicreattcd population ; the morality and know- —— 
ledfl^ or the 'Mple would Ims improved; Imd be brought into cnltivution ; improve- Chaplin’s Evidenoe 
uienfai intppMiioed in egricuitoi*e and munufacturec ; i^nts augmented ; ■ the revenue of the* 
fionntry iln^e*ed, and rendered more easy of collection; a. wide field would be openeil for ’ . , 

a mote profitable employment of British capital than ih finds at home ; new products for 61?' 
exporugion may confiaentJy be expected, as well as. griwt iinproaemhnt in the quality, cw- r.ora**'CJtamnittee 
dtminitdon in the cost of those already produced, 1330, p. 803. 

The demand for Brittah maouiactures would be increased, not merely by on augmented 
deaiaiid fvom India, but by the encouragement afforded to their cdAsuwption by the decreased 
coat or improved quality of materials employed in their production. 

. But little hope can reasonably be entertained of raising the conditjbn of the Indian 
labourer to a point in the scale of comfort wKich would enable the mass dT the population to 
become consumers of British manufactures, or of putting an end to the general practice of 
appealing to s&po/ acts for the decisbn of disputets until the law is rende^ capable of pro- 
tecting die ryot from oppression and spoliation, and of affording legal means of redi'ess for 
all injuries. 

To eftet this object jierfectly, many alterations are required in the law itself, in die system 
of procedure, in the judicial establishments of the country, and in lite police which act under 
therq. To the execution of some of these altenitions difficulties of great magnitude oppose 
themselves, some of which, such as those connected with the difference of language, are, in 
fact, insuperable. Many suggestions have been offered for improving the law itself, but the 
amendment of diis branch is that whicii offers least difficulty : it wi!) also be of little efficiency 
until the judicial establishment is rendered more efficient. The most important alteration, 
that which would prtxiuce the greatest effect, is the increase of the numbers of judjpatories. 

The expense of sending from England the number of judges required to render justice acces- 
sible to the muss of the population would he euormou!^ and so utterly beyond the means 
affonied by the revenue of the country, that none of diose who have given opinions on the 
subject have proposed it. 

Among the principal advantages which have always been expected from the encouragement Letter, 

of private setllemcnt in India are the facilities which it would aiffbrd for increasing the number i January 1830. 
of judicatories, and the efficiency whicii the presence of numerous Europeans would lend them. Mill's ITistory. 

Mr. Ross is of opinion that natives might lie found to fill the office of monnsiff or judge of MS. Ket.iv. p.347, 
a very small district, of sufficient integrity and ability to be entrusted with all causey a rising v. p. 30. 
lietween the planterK and the native cuitivators, 

Mr. Turnbull and Mr. Prinsep consider that the persons who now fill the* office of moon- |v. 286. 
siff are not in general of a churncter to be entrusted with such fxiwers ; but they tire of tv. 393. 
opinion tliat those powers might be confided to natives of the class now employed as sudder 
ameens. 

To amend the police many of die planters propose that n European should be appointed See Mr.Leyceslcr’s 
to suficrintend sevend stations, and to stay a month or two in the year at each of those Plan, vol. iv. 
entrusted to his care. 

A plan lias been suggested by an Indian (icruxiical, which seems worthy of serious consi- 
deration, namely, to lay a tax on the planters of the districts in which their operations give 
rise to tiurneruiis disturbances, for the purpose of maintaining such an ndditioual number oi' 

European judges or magistrates as might he fouiid necessary to ensure the peace of those 
districts. 

I'he expense would fall on those (x*rsoii.s whose operations render it necessary, and the 
planters would avoid the burthen of tnninlaining the fighting men whom they now employ, 
the ex|x*nsc of the law-suits in which their affrays involve them, and also the heavy losses 
which they fretjuently suffer, notwithsiandiug the expensive establishments which they main- 
tain to pitilecl their properly. 

The appointment of additional judges might be extended from time to time to the viiriouK 
districts as they beenme disturbed, if the influx of Europeans should lie found to produce that 
effect 

Supposing the judicial establishments to be improved in any considerable degree, most of 
the objections to the ininiigration of Europeans into India full to the ground. 

Lord Cornwallis, who was strongly opposed to relaxation in the present state of the insii- Evidence before 
tutions of India, considered that it judicial esiablishmente were improved, tree settlement the Coiumiitco of 
would lie beneficial. whole House, 

Were tlte judicatories rendered sufficiently numerous to protect tlie ryot in the secure 1613, p. 4/. 
enjoyment of the produce of his industry, it is probalile that the population of India would 
rise in the scale of wealth, civilization, ami happiness with extreme rapidity. Tlic people 
appear to be industrious, aconomical, and intelligent, and to be kept down only by the absence 
of ail security for the produce of their industry, and Um poverty in which they are plunged 
by the oppressive conduct of the rich around them. 

Their situation is very different from that of the rod Indions of such countries as Mexico, 
or of the population of many oUter nations. The Hindoo is kept down by a force which, 
being removed, would leave him with industry and enterprise capable of making rapid 
advances. The red Indian requires tiot merely the removal of a weight, but the apfSicatum 
of exciting causes. Industrious and enterprising habits must be inculcated by a tedious and 
slow process before any considerable progress can reasonably be expected from a people in 
sveb a sUuation* 
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in atoll T««r» ftaiairso to the Ittoot Iporfod up co which the Aceoiuit eta be made; 
end the QnenUMee itee ived ftom each. 


QUANTITIBS IMPORTED INTO ORBAT BRITAIN. 
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0 , 067,747 
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REPORT AND GENERAL APPENDIX. 


word Sep, refers to Beport, the Blgores fbUowliig to the pegs thereof j Appx. p, refers 
to the Appendix, mnd tho Figuroa following to the page in the App«»adix. 


A. 


ABKAItMEBe Bee Say^, 

Acoount East India Company are required, within fourteen days after the 1st of May, 
to lay before the Houses of Parliament, accounts, Teirritorial and Commercial, made up 
aoeorrling to the latest advices which shall have ^eu x-eceived, Mep. p. 82. 

Adam, John. Minute of John Adam, Esq., Govemor>general of India, dated 12 Juue 
1823, Appay. p. 241. 

Addiscamhe* By the cliarter 1813, rules and regulations for the government of Addis- 
oombe are subject to revision and approvid by the Board of Control, Hep. p. 1 13. 

AdminiatratUyn of JnMieA. See Jusiitx, Administration of. 

AckUtery. Sp«)ciinenB of Hindoo laws, showing the punishment awarded to different castes 
for adulteiy, Appae. p, 38. 

Advmiaea, Whole of the advances made in India for the purchase f»f investmejit for 
Europe, from 1814-16 to 1826-27, inclusive, Rep. p. 60. 

Agency. Letter from tlie Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Vice-president in 
Council at Bengal, dated 13 Deceml)er 1830, on individual agency for collective hoards, 
Appx. p. 231. 

Minute of W, Blunt, Esfp, Member of Council at Bengal, on individual agency for 

coUective boards, Appx. p- 238 Minute of Sir T. Metcalfe, Member of Council at. 

Bexigal, on individual agency for collective boards, Appx. p. 239 Minute of Lord 

W. Bentinck, Oovemor-generol of ludia^ on individuu agency for collective boards, 
Appx» pk 239. 

Agents. See Political Agents. 

AgricuUurs. Miserable system of agriculture in India, Appx. p. 62. 

Ahmnty, Mr. Extract from his letter to the registrar of tho Nizamut Adawlut, 1823, on 
the outrages committed by Indigo planters against the natives in pursuing their Bup]K>sed 
rights, Appx. p. 288. 

Aldter. Institutes of Akber, compiled by his inteUi^nt minister ; one volume of which 
is employed upon the religion and sciences of the Hindoos, Appx. p. 33. 

Aleaxmder the th’eal. Principles upon whitdi he formed his policy- after his conquests in 
India, Appx. p. 82. 

Alexander S Oo. Bepresentations of this firm to the Cfovernment, that under present 
laws, sufBcieni proteetkm -was not afforded to planters of indigo, Appx. p. 334. 

AU Mvrdhwn. See Oanala. 

Alwerdi Khom. Wars consequent on his usurpations, Appoa. p. 14. 

America. Quantity of indigo imported into the United States, 1780-1830, Appx. 
|kd7d. 

See also PeUtioal ekOe af India. 

Appa Sahibk See Nagpore. 

Aroot. Wretched qondition of the people, p. 7* 
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King b tegimciiitB aornng in India, wlliolt iin dMBcayo^ *tSdi ^(Miittiy^ 
art repaid to H»« Mai«rty « Gfovernment ilia Safi India Cianpiaiy^ p, gH*— — 

Kumlier of King b ttvops in India limited to SO,OdO| ntp p» 

it Naftve 

In addition to the militBiy retrenehmentB ordered by the Finance Committee^ IB2B, 
Oonrt of Directors issued orden for a niecido redueta^ of the army, Mtp, p«^B7— ■ ; ■'■ * 
CompBoated duties of the soldiery in India, Appoo, p. 98. . 

Bee fdso Co7Mn4eeaerietU» Mitmary, ; . . 

Arsenal Expenses of the arsenal at Fort William on an average of the last ten yearn, 
Apjfx, p. 227. , 

Artillery. Improvements introduced by the Marquie ^ Hastings in the tiahiqpoi^ of 
mortars, dsc. for the piurposes of sieges, Appas. p. 97, 98. 

Aeiatica. Are not well qualified to malce a benefidud use of dtlegated or mixed power, 
Appa:. p. 6— — Inquiry into the measures which might be adopted by Great Britain for 
the improvement of the condition of her Asiatic subjects ; and answers to objections,! 

. Appie. p. 69. 

Astrology. Practised to a great extent among the Hindoos, Appx. p. 53 — pM^istrateH 
are bound to have skilful astrologers about them, Appoe. p. 5%: ^No affair of impenrt- 


AUormes. OiroumstanceB under which the Court of Directors have granted or refiised 
licmses to attomies or attomies* clerks to reside in India, Appx, p^ 25A 

AvJber, Peter. Letter from Peter Auber, Esq. to X Hyde Viiliers, Esq., transmitting 
statement of number of licenses to proceed to and reside in India granted since 1814, 
Appx. p. 267. 

AvxiUoiry C&nrts. Establi^ed in place of zillah courts, which had been abolished ; these 
courts are only half the expense of zillah courts, Appx. p. 189. 

Avcb. See EoBtraordiTWLry Receipte. 

Azores. Q ua ntity of indigo imported into Portugal, Madeira and the Azores 1780—1830, 
Appx, p. 379. 


Bagda 4 l Expenses of the native agent to the East India Company at Bagdad, Aj)px. 

p. 178. 

Bajee Row. See Peishwa,. 

BaldoBue. See Ceylon. 

Bamcma. Banians and all the trading part of the community are capable of long.imden* 
tary application, Appx. p. 81. 

Battik. Statement of the amount of revenue derived from the establiitiuDent of the Madias 
Government bank, 1828-29, Rep, 82. 

Bankruptcy. Extract letter from the Court of Directors to the' (Wemor-general in 
Council at Ben^ (Pinandal department), dated 2 April 1828, on the sulgect of the 
failure of a commercial house ; sold by a judgpnent-bond to another firm ; dfects upon 
tiie natives in the interior whoserproduce was seized, having been sold to the failing 
house, Appx. p. 287. 

Barker, Colonel Sir Robert, Neither promises nor oaths have been aUe to bind the 
Hinxioos to tiieir engagements, Appx, p, 27. • 

Baroda, Btecommendatiqn of Sir John Malcolm far the ahoUtion of the e^ioz.oi Baroda 
xesidciut, Appx. p. l70-^ ^Proposal for oairying its reduction into sfftot, and con- 

solidating the oiHoe'^with one to be named the Pditioal Commissioiier at Guzerat, 
Apjm p. 170. ' , 

Barristers. Ciwumstanoes unider whieh the Court of Directors have gpated ^ mfused 

licenses to banristeKB desiring to settle m India, p. 854. 

Ba^, Mu Mmioniidam by Mr. ObirfSwSwtaty d«ted 1 jr«onaiy Ifai.on tbe 

gulg«* of the dvU iierwart* by th# EWi 

BaxtJ. Minateaf JolmBax,E«i.<»the jrudieialeiulBewikaeiyateai at JMiway.a&a 

rivil aUowanoes at tlds Preridenoy,dato4 Ifi June 3^889, Appn, p. 122, ^ ■ 
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^e &sfc person who had the integrity and resolution to call the att^tion 

01 OovemUient to the &.lliTl£r-nff nf f.ha i^ATron^nu nnri xi... 1 . -m kvan. j 


In- «. J. luiu resolution to call tbe attention 

e laUing-oft of the revenue and the state of the country, 1 769, Appx. 
iis suggestions during the famine, 1769, Appx. p. 1 ]. 

Be^r. War with Cossim Ali, and consequent acquii'ement of this province bv the 
British, Appx. p. 7. t j 


Benares. Annexation of this district to the British provinces, Appx. p. 5 Has received 

the full benefits of the improvements made in Bencal. Appx, p. I k. 

See also Navy. 

Bengal Celled and Conquered Prouinocs. Bevenue of the Ceded and Coiuinered Pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Rej}. p. 65 Pojiulation of these Upper or Western Provinces by 

returns of 1826, Rep. p. 65 Settlement is now iii progi'ess in these provinces, de- 

pending upon a vciy detailed inquiry into the state of the ryots, and the various 
dealings and rights in the villages. Rep. p. 65. 

War with Cossim Ali, and acij^uirement of the Uewannee of Bengal, Ap 2 >.:t-. p. 7. 

See also Local (Government. Revenue. 


Bengal Civil Service, See Civil EstahllHh/menf.s. 

Bengal. First sent of the British Einjare in the East, Appr. p. r> .Right of the British 

to their territories in that ctnintry, A}p.r.. p. Outline of the effects of onr power 

upon the population of Bengal, App.r. p. 18 Low quantity of produce extracted by 

this country annually from Bengal, Appx. p. 18. i^umher of circhjs of revenue and 

police commissioners, district judges, magistrates, and collectors, joint magistrates and 
suh-collectors, deputies, native judges, commissioners of le venue mnl police, sudder 

judges and coinmiasioners in Bengal West/crn Provuices, Appx.p. 161 Average value 

of the trade between Calcutta and the Persian Gulf, Appx. p. 216. 


Bentincic, Lord IT. Minute of the Govemor-genei-al of Bengal on individual agency for 
collective hoard. Jpp.r. p. 2.39. 

Bernier. His opinion of the degraded state of the Hindoo character, 1670, Appx. p. 25. 

Betel. No mono]»oly <»f Udel ; sale and cidtivatinn both fre.e ; advantage of this to llio 
iuliabitauis of Muiabar, wJio arc much oiqw'cwsod by the tobacco monopoly, Rep. p. 7-t. 

Bhofxtul. llcwaid to the Nawaub of Bbo])aul for the liberality with which ho had sold 
all his jewels to nmintain the British tnmps, App.v. p. 102. 

See also Mahratfu, 

Binnan Empire. Omeiirromi' of the .sovereign with the Mahrattas in tlanr intention to 

<lriv(' the British from India, Appx. p. 100 Message from that sovertiigii <lemanding 

the cession of ]n*ovmcos, Appx. p. 100 -Answer of the Governor-general, Appx. 

p. 100. 

Bishop of CaJniifa. Warr.'int for nommatiiig must be countersigned by the President of 
the Biiard of Control, Rep. ju 15. 

Bluvtf Mr. Minute of W. Blunt, Esq. on individual ngeney for collective hoards, 

p. 2;18. 

Boards. General administration of puhVaJ .'iffairs is carried on by bojir»l.s, Rrp. p. 18 

At Calcutta thoro are Boards of Revenue, Salt and Opium, ami Trade, Milibiry, Marino 

and Medical; at Madras, Medical, Marine, and Revenue, Rep. p. 18 GeneniJ tenor 

of evidence pi\»vos they are practicjilly ineflicieut, Itep. j>. 18. 

Ijetter from the C^ilcutta Civil Finance Committee to tlje Vice-presidtmt in Council 
at Bciignl, dated L’ltli December 1830. on indhddual agency for collective hoards, 

Appx. p. 2.31 Minute of William Blunt, Esq. on individual agency for collective 

boards, Appx. p. 2-38 Minute of Sir C. T. Metcalf, Memlx-r of Council at Btmgal, 

on iiidivi«lual agency for ctJlectivc hoard.s, App.r. p. 239 Minute ot Lord \\. Ben- 

tinek. Governor-general of India, on imlividual agency for collective boards, 
y. 239. 

Board of Control. Power rjf the (^oui-t of Directors materially limited by the Board of 

Control, Rep. p. IL Desjiatches ft>r India prejmred by Dir<jct«)rs are .supeiwise<l by the 

Board, Rep. }>. 11 In (^aso of collision betwt*en the C<jurt aial Board, an appeal lie.a 

to the King in Council, Rep. p. 11. Despatches which they have originated ; altera- 
tions made in Despatches of the Court <jf Directors, Hejh p. 12 'J’heir powtu* with the 

Seijret Committee, and influeueo in ctises of war, peace, and negociat.ions with Indian 

princes, Rep. p. 13 Constitution of tin* Board, Rep. p 14— - Whole responsibility 

rests with the President, Rep. p. 14 -Acts by wJiich aj>pointed and regulated, Rep. 

p. J4 Power of CommissioTitjrs, Rep. 14, J5 Collisions have taken place between 

the Board and Conrt of Directors ; inconveniencica of these diffureuces of opinions ; 

suggestions for a remedy, Re.p. j». 16 Suggestion that one or two commissioners 

should be persons who have served in India, liep. p. 1 7-— —Patronage exercised by the 
Board and the President, Rc}^. p. 22, 23. 
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Board of Cuetoma* Breaent and proposed establishment of the Board of Onstoxna at 
l^ngal, Appx, p. 237. 

Board Rate^ of Excham,ga. Bates of exdbonpro at the commencement of iJie Company's 

present term, Rejiu p. 49 Grounds on wbidi the East India Com^iany have objected 

to thewi rates, Rep. p. 49 ^Advantage derived from the Territory from the use of 

Board s rates to 1828-29, according to Qie computation of the Company's Accountant- 
general, Rep, p. 49. 

Boaxd of Revermie. Present and proposfKl est.abHs>imcnt of the Board of Bevenue at 
Bengd and Madras, Ap 2 rx. p. 2.S7. 

Boa,t Master. Refommendation for the abolition of this office, which might be done 
without injury to the public st‘rvi<*e, A 2 tpx. p. 222. 

Bonihfty, umber of commissioners of revenue and circuit, judges, magistrates, and col- 
lectors and 8ub-eollectt»rs, Appx. p. 1 6:i Expenses of the (*ourt of requests at Bombay, 

Appx. p. 175 IVtty seasions n court jjeculiar to Bombay ; reouninendation for the 

abolithm of the office of assessor. Appx. p. 17fi Niimi>or of native wmunissioners 

tiinploypil under the l^otobay govorniiient ; amount of their emoliinionts ; average allow- 
ance of caeh individual, Appx. p. 180 Average annual value of exports and imports 

to and from Bombay and the Persian (Jiilf, JK21--22 to 1827“ 28, A jpx. p. 216. 

See also JudU iat 0j(Jicrr». Local Govt-rnment. 

Brahmins. Mr. Bernier's opinion of their conduct, Appx. p. 23 Brahmins are. gene- 
rally the worst (.>f all the Oontoos, Scrafton^ Mr-, Appx. j>. 25 Oentooa generally 

crafty, sii]aT.stitious and wicked; the Brahmins pre-cmmently so, Appx. p. 26 Who 

have cultivated leaniiTig, have certainly evinced thenisuives an acute, subtle and pene- 
trating order of men, A ppx. p. 31- — Sf^ecimens of laws which establish distinctions in 

favour of the Brahmins and the other superic*r caste.s, Ap^KV. p. 37 J^rofess a science 

called Kurremboypak, by which c.an be discovered what was done by men in a former 
Rtn.te, Appx. p. 56. 

See also Casiefi. Endoxunieids. 

Breton, I)r. See Medical Schools, 

Brazil, Quantity of indigo imported into Brazil, 1780-1830, Appx. j>. 378. 

Bridges. Numerous bridges built duriTig the mlininJstratiou of the Marquis of Hastings 
in India, Appx. p. 107. 

Bvclr'rnghamshlre, Earl of. His opinions on the probability of an extended pei-miasion to 
Europc-aiis to reside in India, A jpx. p. 264, 265. 

Build vtiga and. Fortifications. Charge for buildings and foHifications, 1 8 1 4—15. and severs! 
subsequent years, /{#’/>. j). 3 k 
See also Milittvt'y Buildings. 

Bidlooieh. Is a tax ujjon fees in Idnd which the village artizans receive from the culti- 
vators, Rep. p. 73, 

Burmese Cessions, Statement of the amount of reve.uue derived in India fromtliis source 
in the year 1828-29, liep. p. 32. 

BussoraJu Expenses wliicli might be saved by following the suggestions of the Finance 
Committee relative to the r<^sid«*ncy at that place, A ppx. )>. 1 74. 

Buying ami SeMing, Specimens of Hindoo lawns to the settlement of payments for 

^texes on buying and selling, Apjtx, p. 40. 


C. 


Calcutta College. See College at Calentta. 

Cidculfa. ImprovementH made itj the city during the admin istnition of the Marquis of 
Hastings; squares formed ; tanks built; new streets, Ajt'px. ]i. 108 — Quay called 
the Strand ; ailvantages therefif for the puqKwes of traTJRp»>rt of merchandize, Appx. 

p. 108 (,‘alcutta Civil Finance Ck»mmittec ; their nftpointniout, with certein «>f their 

reports ; and minutes, Sec., of Oovenunent thereon, Appx. p. 112 Circular letter from 

the Chivemment of Bengal to the Or»verninontH of J^ulras and Bombay, 10 Oct. 1828, 
Apjtx, p. 1 13. 

See also Bengal. College at Calerutla. 

Canals. Attention given to these means of internal ooimnuuioation during the adminis- 
tration of the Marquis of Hastings, Appx.p. 107 Bestoration of the canal of AU 

Mferdhun, Appx. p. 107 Proposal to form a canal from the Hoogly to Calcutta, for 

the purpose of enabling merchandize to be transported with greater security, Appm. 

T>. ro8. 
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imported into Speia and the Canaries, 1780-1830, ^^3x8. 

Camniiiff, ^pit Hon. George. Letter fiom the Bight Hon. Oeorge Camunn to the Chair- 
maa and Deputy Chairman of t,h<‘ E'\st India Company respectiug permissiona to proceed 
to India, Apyx. p. 260, ^ 

CapUal Stock, Amount of capittvl of the East India Company, 1708, I7*sr;, 1789 1794 
Jiep* p, 28*>— ^Manner in which their capital was raised, llcp. p. 2‘ / ' * * 

Captain-ffen&ral. This power has on one oct^ision been superaddod to that of Governor- 
general; is an ai>pointnient from the king, p. IS. 

Oardarmi/ms. Is a production of the mountains of Malabar, Canara, and Coorg, Jiep. p. 73 

Pmcess of eultivatinn, Itep. p. 73 Land on whicli they are pn>duued pa\s no 

assessment. Hep. p. ^3-~ —Collection of duties farmed by the government, Rtijt. p. 73 
In Canara a dispoHiUon lias htien shown to abandon the cultivation. Hep. p. 73. 

CarvAillc. th»nseq»ienccs of the first Interforcnco of the Britisli, Appx. p. 4 5 ^War 

against Uyder Alii and the Fieiieh, p. Ifi. i j i > 

Cashmere. See Huly Places. 

Castes, lleliet of the IIitkIo^is as x/t the origin of the four great classes of IJrahmins, 
Khet/erces, Vyse, and Soixiers, Apjp:r. ]>. 35- — Baneful etfefts of thesti distinctions in 

discouraging all liberal exei tiotis, Appx. p. :>.> ^'riie whoK? fabric is the work ol’ crafty 

and imperious priesthood. Appx. p. 3.5 Spt^cirai'iis of laws whic.U est-ablish distinctions 

in favour of the Brahinin.s. uiul the other superior castes, Appj. p, 37. 

CaltU. Grout loss occasioned indigo phuiers by the eruption of herds of cattle which 

fre«juenUy d<;viislcibi large tracts, Appx. p. 333-^ Pounding cattle on a charge of 

straying among the indigo appears to be a method very freipicntly hail recourse to, 
Appx. p. 3oS. 

Cedctl and Compixrrd Promnexs. Many large ti*aets of lauds are lying waste in conso- 
cpKMice of tlic tends of dillcreut claiuniTits, Appx, p. 3r>3. 

St'C aLs<» Be nf fill. 

Cerrmouics. Worshij> aid (U^reinouics [nnetised by the, Hindoos, have the elVect of 

vitiating as well as stnjufyiug their minds, Appx. p 50 DcR<*riptioa of th(‘ tvrtnuony 

of Poo, jail, Appx. p. 52 

Ct'rli/stre. I’n-achcry shown to tln‘ nobles of by Gainprejas, from whom tin y had solicited 
assistance, Ajtj)x. }>. 29. 

Ceiflon Aulhoi'ity of Baldants a.s to the number of Chri.stiiins in Ceylon, 1033 ; number 
<)f eliildren in the sc liools at tliat perio<l, App.n. ]». bO, 67. 
dm pt^ihifi. See iUittn'h /^sfithlishmctits 

aimrter. Charter grantcil hy King William, l(i98, foundation *»f the privileges now 
enjoV(‘(l In the Kast lndi.*i Conipany. ll* p p. 2.S — Aets of PnrliaiuenL wliieh have 

eoutinueil the Charter nmlcr certain liniiuiljoii'*. Hep. ji. 2.S. 

(Jhrtst'm iiiip. Importance of (he introdnel i«»n of the English Inngwagc iiitiv India, as 
a medium of conve_>ing the knowlcdgt* of tmr religion, Aftpx. ]». (12, 7U“S(> — — Ueasons 
for the }>ractieahilit.v of the introdindion of(.Miristianity aimmg tin? Himhios, p. 63 

0]ipositioii that nia} he evpected IVtmi the Brahmins, J />y>.r. p. 6 !• — Means hy 

whi'-h ( 'liriritianity might he forwarded in India, in spite of tln! sirfujgesb op|)osition 
which eonld he otfered, Appx. p 6.5- — ^State of (jlirj.st)ani(y among thivse denominatud 
Portuguese in India, Appx. p. (i(i — -Upinioii of j)r. Ilohertson as to the uuiiiber of 

Christians in India, Appx.p. 6h Want of missionaries, p. 68 C’hii.stianifcy 

formerly more spread in India than at present, Appx. p. — Manner in which (Jhrls- 

tianity should be introduced into India, and lUs neee.ssaiy results, Appx. p. 70, 71, 
75-86. 

See Ceylon. Putvh Honyui Caf/mlics. Swarf 7y Mr. Xavier. 

Ch ristian Kaowledye. Exl.nwjt from the Ti-ansaclions of the Society for promoting Cliris- 
tiau Knowledge, 1795, Appx. p. 89. 

Christiana. Sec Heligion. Syrian Christ ia-ri^. 

Church EstahlisJnnent Numlxtr of chaplains at present in service', not sufficient for the 
wants of the people, Hep. p. 22 Want of additional bishops, Hep. j>. 22. 

ClrcuU and A ppeal. Abolition of the Court of Cimiit iiml A])peal at Guzerat ; and 
Having of expeuHO by the arrangernent. App.e. p. 177. 

Civil Affairs. Specimens of Hindoo law its to their awards in eases connected therewith, 
A ppx* p. 39 

Civil A llowances. See Bax^ J. 

Civil liailiUngs, Expon.ses of civil, territorial and commercial buildings on an aveii«^<j 
for the la-st ten yearn, Appx. p. 227. 
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OML Oaaea. See Indigo Plcmtera, \ 

Oiwl Charges, locreaBe of ciTil ohaarges^ 22^. p. 84 Heads of aeooasiB under 'whicli 

dvil diavges ^vrere so largely incaceased, Sfi. 

Civil JEngmssrs, Beoommendation to abolkl^the offices of the oivil engineers at Canara, 
Cuddapah, Tanjore^ &c., Jijppan, p* 191. 

CivU Establisiftmmts, Letter from the Calcutta Finance Committee to the Qovernor-general 
in Council at Bengal, dated 24 February 1830, on eatablishmentB of civil servants in 

Indii^ Appa^, p 165 Greater numb^ in India than are required, Appoo. p. 166— 

Number of substantive appointments in 3engal, Madras and Bombay, App^ p. 168. 

Abstract statement showing the number 6f civil servants appcunted to the Bengal 
mvil service during 40 years, and the deatlis and retirements incident to the same, 

referred to in Finance Committee Report, Appx. p 169 Extract of a letter from the 

Calcutta Civil Finance Committee on the establishments, Madras, Appx. p. 188. 

CivU Justice, See Bax, J, 

CvvU Servants, Number of civil servants at the three Presidencies is calculated at 1,100 or 

1,200, J2ep. y, 28 Letter from the Governor-general in Counci] at Bengal to the 

Court of Directors, (Judicial department,) concerning civil servantB, App^. p. 240 

Minute of John Adam, Esq., Governor-general, 1823, Appx, y. 241 Fewer in 1823 

than in 1811, Adam, Appx. p. 241 ^Necessity for augmentation of the number, 

Adam, Appx, p. 241 Statement showing the total number of civil servants on the 

Ben^ establishment in each year from 1811 to 1823 ; number of servants absent at 
sea mr their health ; number of writers who arrived in each year ; number of deaths and 

emigrations in the civil service in each year, Adam, Appx. p. 246 ^Minute of J. H. 

Harrington, Esq., dated 18 June 1823 — - — Memorandum by Mr. Chief Secretary Bayley, 

ApT^ p. 248 Despatch in the Judicial department to the Bengal government, dated 

23 July 1824, Appx, p 250. 

CivU and MUUary Oovs'mment. Board of Control superintend all acts which in any- 
wise relate to the civil and military government or administration of revenues in India, 
Bep. p 14. 

Clergy. See Bishop of Calcutta. Church EsUthlishmsTvt. 

Clive, Lord. Restored to Shujah Dowlah the dominion of Oude, Appoc. p. 16 The 

inhabitants of India have no attacluneiit to any obligation, Appx, p. 26. 

Coals, See Steam Vessels. 

Cochin, Statement of the amount of revenue derived in India from the subsidies from 
this source in the year 1828-29, Mep. p. 32. 

Collective Boards, See Boards, 

CoUectore. See Judicial Officers. 

College at Calcutta. Young men for the Bengal service entec the college of Calcutta on 

arrival in India, Mep. p. 24 ^They are there maintained at the Compiny s expense, 

Bep. p. 24 Has been a source of more debt than knowledge in the civil service, and 

on expensive establishment, Bep. p. 24 ^The institution considered disadvantageous 

to the public service, Bep. p. 24. 

ColonizalioTh, Beyond the Europeans requisite for public service, and merchants, naviga- 
tor^ &C., who are useful and important ; beyond this their ingress ought not to be per- 
mitted, Ajypx. p. 72 Improbability of any attempt to colonize India from permitting 

the free residence of Europeans, from the nature of the climate, the dense papulation, 
and legal appropriation of the soil, Govemm'-gcneral, Appx. y. 277. 

Commamder^n-Chief. Power of nominating the commander-iu-chiof vested iu the 
Directors, subject to tlie approval of the Crown, Appx. p. 11. 

Commerce, See Trade. 

Commercial Capital. Statement concerning the amount of the East India Company's 
commerdial capital, Bep, p. 56 ^Loss upon the Indian tiade, gain upon the China trade, 

J^p. y. 57. 

Commercial Profit. Amount of jM-ofit remaining after payment of dividends constitutes 
tliat surplus commerda] profit whicli is a];q>licable bj-^ law to the discharge of Indian 

debt, or of home-bond ddst, Bep. p. 48 ^Amount of surplus commercial profit which 

has been realized from 1814 to 1831 ; statement ffiiowing the amount for each year, 

p. 4 B Court daim the right to propose the appropriation of sujplus profits 

at suw tunes as may appear to them consist^t, Bep, p. 48. 

Commercial Property. Comparative view of the commercial property, 1814, 1829, 
B^, p. 59. 
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CtmmercM and BcHMieaL Hode in whitdi aepaaraiion is made between the Political and 
Oommeroiai finances the Company, is under the absolute control of the Board of 
Control, p. 15, 

Oommnwvriat* Avera^ of the ohazges for Myend years of victualling, for war charges, 
for pc^ty stores supplied to magasines, charges on aoeount of foundery, gunpowder 
agencies, gim-oaiiia^ purchase of cattle, supplies to marine, civil department, Sudder 
bazaars, timber-yards, Appx, p. 227. 

OommiBaionerB, See Judicud Offieera. 

OoTnpeHHon, See Patronoffe, 

Conquest. British conquests in India cannot be renounced without guilt, though great 
guilt may be contracted in the government of them, Appx. p. 19. 

Coniinqent Cha/rges* lietter firom the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor- 
general in Cooncil at Bengal, on contingent dmxges (2 Dec. 1829), Appx. p. 121. 

Beaolution of the Gk^emor-general at Bengal, on contingent charges (8 Dec. 1829), 
Appx. p. 121. 

Cornwallis, Iiord. Benefits arising from his administration of the Government of Bengal, 

Appx, p. 16 By the measures of his Xiordship's government, important rights of 

property have been conferred upon the Asiatic subjecto in Bengal, Appm, p. 17 Hia 

opinion, tliat it will be of essential importance to the interests of Britain that Europeans 
shall be discouraged from colonizing and settling in India, Appx. p. 261. 

Correspondence. Number of letters received by the Court of Directors, the Board of 
Control, and interchanged between tbem since 1784 ; manner in which correspondence 
and the details of the local governments of India is received by the home authorities, 
JRep.p. 15. 

CorreepondencCy C<ymmittei of. Number of members of which it consists ; each member 
must have passed through the Committees of Buying and Warehouses, and Sliipping, 

Rep. p. 1 1, 12 ^AU that relates to the preparation of despatches for India belongs to 

the Committee of Coirespondexioe, Rep. p. 12 ^Possible disadvantages of the present 

mode of forming this coiumittee, Rep. p. 16. 

Cotton. The Company's principal export from India to China, is cotton from Bengal and 
Bombay, Rep. p. 58. 

Cotton Piece-Goods. Formerly the staple manufacture of India, now almost superseded by 
British manufactures, aided by maolunery. Governor-general, Appx. p. 2T&. 

Cotton Twist. A large manufactoiy erecting by Mr. Patrick for the manufacture of cottou 
twist by machinery ; probable effect of such improvements in India, Govenwr-g&neral, 
App. p. 276. 

Councils, Are stated to be no check upon the Governor, when he chooses to exercise 

independent power, Rep, p. 18 ^They ore considered useful in arranging material 

|>oints of correspondence for the Governor-general, and relieve him from a load of 
detail, Rep. p. 18. 

Court of Directors. Consists of 24 proprietors, who conduct the affairs of India ; are 
elected by the proprietors ; 13 form a court ; have the power of nominating governors 

and command ers-in-chiof, Re 2 \ p. 1 1 In case of collision between the C^oiirt and 

Board of Control, an appeal lies to the king in council, Rep. p. 11 ^Are divided into 

three principal committees ; duties thereof, Rep. p. 11 Collisions have taken place 

between the Court of Directors and the Board of Control ; inconvenience of these differ- 
ences of opinion ; suggestions of remedies, Rep. p. 1 6. 

Courts of Jtisiice. Venality of them under the nabobs, Appx. p. 9 Were scandalously 

corrupt in the early stages of the British power, Appx. p, 9. 

Nee also Circuit aud Appeal. Court of Requests. Dewannee. Moonsifs. Petty 
Sessions. PJiousadary. Sudder Dewanny AdawhU. ZiUah Courts. 

Court of Requests. Expenses of the Comt of Bequests at Bombay, Appx. p. 175. 

Covena/nled Cheers. Covenanted officers to be employed in the judicial and fiscfd admin- 
istration o^he Bengal Presidency, above the nmk of ordinary assistemts, Mack&mie, 
Appx. p 155. 

Statement showing the numlier of European covenanted servants in the Judicial 
department, employed in the Sudder Adawlut, Provincial Courts, and in each district of 
the Lowot and Western Provinces, on 1st May 1810, 1816, 1822, 1823, AdaW; Appx. 
p. 245. 

Covenanted ServemU See Judicial Department 

Crime. Speedmens of Hindoo law concerning punishments for crimes of various doscrip- 
fiona, Appx, p. 88. 

See also Daw. 

Criminal Cases. Average number of criminal cases in one year before the Circuit Court, 

Appx. p. 197 ^Punishments proposed by we Madras Court of Sudder 

Adawlut in lieu of those at present awarded by the Mahomedon law, Appx. p. 200. 

See also InMgo Planters. 
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CWminol X(m AHemtioiiB propo 0 dd Lord Cbm^raOifii, 1780, Apfx. p. S7*-^Pow«r 
of Hindoos io be fi»rgiven ptmishment of orimes by nest of idn, p. 28. 

Oruelty. Shocking barbarity of Hindoo puniahments, Appx. -p, 23. 

Customs. Statement of the amount of revenue derived from this source to the Indian 
treasury in the year 1828-29^ Rep, p. 82^ Bevenue from customs although fluctuat- 
ing has exhibited a steady improvement, Rep. p. SS. Sea customs are ooUeoted under 

the same Regulatioiu^'by the direct as^cy of Gbreniment oflloerB, p.78 Amount 

at which they are collected in Bengal, Madras and Bombay, JKe^ p. 72 Collection of 

duty on cardamums iarmed^ by the Government to the hi^fsst bidder, Rop, p. 73 

Hardships endured by Uie cultivators under this ^stem. Rep. p. 73<~~S^8tem checks 
production ; in Oanora a disposition has been shown ti> abandon the cultivation, Rep. 
p. 73. 

Land customs of the Madras territories have lieen rented with gmt success, Appae. 

p. 191 Proposal for arrangements which would render tiie abolition of the office of 

collector and the deputy expedient, Appx. p. 191 ^Recommendation of the abolition 

of the sub-collectors and extra civil engineers appointed at Oanora, Cuddapah and 

Tanjore, Appx. p. 191 Abolition of oflioe of assistant collector cS. sea customs at 

Madras recommended, Appx. p. 191. 

D. 

Dacca Muslins. See Muslins. 

Danes. Conversions effected by their exertions and preaching at Tranquebar, under the 
patronage of the English Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, Appx. 
p. 67. 

Deaths Punishment of. Indiflerence with whiuli it is met by the Hindoos, Appx. p. 28 

Punishment by the Hindoo code for designing to procure the death of another, 

Appx, p. 42. 

Debt. Specimens of Hindoo law as to awards of punishment in cases of debt, Appx. p. 
40 Modes warranted by the Hindoo law in recovering debts, App. p. 43. 

Deht of India : 

Home Bond : 

This debt is composed of securities issued by the Company on their seal, upon which 
they Imve been empowered by Parliament to borrow money, Rep. p. 53— —Time for 
which bomls can be issued, Rep, p. 51 — ^Limitation to the of the Company rais- 
ing money, Hep. p. 51 Aincmnt of debt 1750, and at various periods to 1829, R^. 

p. 51 Rate of Interest paid on debts from 1773 to 1783, from 1783 to 1787, and 

at different [leriotlM to 1831, Rep. p. 53, 54. 

Statement of tiie* finance balances. 1814-15 and 1820-21, showing no increase from 

the expenses of the Mahrabtn war, Aj»px, p. 104 Policy of not lessening the del>t 

from the connexion it cements between the monied interests of the natives and the 

government, Appx. p. 105 The j)rmceB of India now invest their riches, Appx. p. 

105. 

Deccan. Lettc?r from the Calcutta Finance Committee to the Governor-general in Council 
at Bengal on the abolition of Det^can revenue survey, A^px, p. 187. 

Deities. Cliaracter of the whole, multitude of Hindoo deities, male and female, is a source 

of immorality, Appx. p. 50 Character of Brahma, Vishnow, Mahadeo, to whom the 

most enormous villainies are imputed, Appx. p. 50 Hideous appearance of the gene- 

rality of Hind(K) idols, Appx. p. 52. 

Dependent Princes. State of those governments which are dependent upon the English, 
Appx. p. 5, 6, 7 Impolicy of adding to their number, Appx. p. 7. 

Deportation. Power of arbitrary deportation upon alleged charges forms an important 

feature in the local administration of India, Rep. p. 20 Measures which might tend 

to lessen the {jower without danger, Rep. p. 20. 

Despatches. Generally originate with the Court of Directors ; power of the Board of Con- 
trol, and how exercised. Rep. p. 12 Usual form of making up despatches, J2qp. p. 12 

Frequent necessity for the secrecy of. Rep. p. 1 3. 

Dewannee. Nature of the office ; title of the provincial collector of revenues under the 
Mogul emperors, Appx. p 7— —In 1772 the Comjiany flrst took upon themselves the 

office of Dewan, Apps6. p. 13 Removal of the Ex<mequer to Cmcutta, Appx, p. 13 

Abolition of the court properly so called, that is, the court of the collectors for the 

trial of revenue causes, Appx. p. 17. 

Deuemnee Adawlut. Power of that court, Appx. p. 13— —Former maladministration of 
justice in this court, Appx. p. 14. 

Directors. Eveiy Director has full cognizance of the affairs of the Company, Rep. p. 11 

^Every Director does not sit on the Committee of Ooirespondenoe, Rep. p ll --— 

Consideration as to the possibility of conducting the business of the East India Com- 
pany with fewer Diroctom, Rep. p. 16*— Advantages and disadvantages of the change 

of Directors by rotation on committees. Rep. p 17 Patronage exercised by them to 

which 
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3M sespoiieibility attaches, jRcp. ju 58 No imptitation m>an the manner in 

whii^ Directors have exercised their patronage, thongh the mode of nomination not the 

best mode for security high ability, Jtep. p. 88 Compeniiatjon proposed for Directors 

in the event of any change in the present mode of patronage, Hep. p. 23. 

Hiaeemw, Difleaees which according to the Hindoo religion are ptiniahments for crimes in 
a fbnner state, Appx. p. 56. 

JHvidende. Mode of dedaring the dividends by the Court of Directors, Hep. p. 58. 

Hundast Bight honourable H, His opinion that the utmost delicacy is necessary in 
against an unrestrained intercourse ^tfa the natives of iti^dio, Appx. p. 261, 

Hunhp, Mr. Circumstances attending this genUeman's conduct as an indigo planter, 

ApjffX. p. 288, , 

Hutch. State of the Dutch settlements in India, as to tlie introduction of Christianity 

into their Governments, A^px. p. 66 ->CorreBpoiidence with Professor Lewsden of 

Dtreeht, on the state of (!Tbnstianity at Colombo, Ajipx. p. 67~-~-*Their empire in India, 
cause of its progress and downfall, Appx. p. 89. 

E. 

Mctat India Company. Power in India ; date at which they acquired their political 

pjOWOT in Hindostan, Appx. p. 4 Alterations which took place in 1773, in their 

government in India, Appx. p. 15 Furtlier alterations estabJiahed by the legislative 

enactments of 1784, A ppx. p. 1 6. 

See also InveatmenL 

Hast Indiana, Testimony adduced concerning the acquirements and abilities of the 
Anglo-Indian population ; rticoinmeudaUon to remove invidious distinctions, and their 
exclusion from omce, Hep. p. 2.5. 

Misplaced jealousy of these people ; their inconsiderable number, want of judgment 
hitherto in their education ; want of a widmr field for their profitable employment ; use 
to them of European settlers, Ooue^mor-^eneral, Appx. p. 279. 

Eaatem Govemnicnta. Generally careless os to the interests of their subjects, Appx. p. 6. 

Ecclesiastical Ajfaira. See Church EBtahlishme'iU. 

Eclipaes. Kidiculous belief of the uneducated Hindogs"^ as to the cause of eclipses ; their 
religious ceremonies on these occasions, Appx. p. 51. 

Education. Desire for the knowledge of Europtjan science and litemlure has been 
awakened in the natives by the encouragement of education among them, Hep. p. 21 
—-Schools established by the missionarios, Htijri. p. 22 General diffusion of instruc- 
tion producing the most salutary effect, Hep. p. 22 Company obliged annually to 

expend a lac of i*ux^6os iti promoting the education of the natives of India, Hep. p. 25 

General cultivation of the English language highly desirable, Hep. p. 25 Moslem 

and Hindoo colleges have l>een estab]ishe<l at various places, Rep. p. 25 Schools have 

been established at various places. Hep. p. 25. 

Madras : 

Proposed by Sir T. Munro to establish native schools in every tehaldaiy ; manner 
in ■which masters -were to be paid, Rep. p. 25. 

Ghreat and increasing promotion of the education of all dasses of natives of India 

during the government of the Marquis of Hastings, Appto'. p. lOH Easy manner and 

slight expense with which schools might lie established in India, for the purf>ose of 

gratuitous instruction in reading and w’^riting English, Appx.p. 61 Literature would 

necessarily follow the introduction of language, Appx, p. 61 Plan by whicii general 

education might be introduced, and lea<l to most iHiueficial results, Appx. p. 64 

Astonishing progi’ess which a laigc body of Hindoo youth Imve made in the study of 
tlio English lan^iage, Uovemor-yevxnilf Apjvx. p, 276 -Conqdete and cordial co- 

operation of the native gentry in promoting education, and in furthering other objects 

of public utility, Govermr-peuxral, Appx. 276 Pi'ogress of education has been 

exceedingly rapid among Hindoos at C'alcutta, Ajvpx, p. 282. 

See tdso College at Ctucufta. JIaileybary. Hi/ndoo CoU4\ge, Moslem College. 

Endowments. To the Brahmins and pagodas are all esteemed highly meritorious, Appx. 
p. 47. 

English Langwge. Encouragement and cultivation of the Englisli language in India is 
deemed to he highly desirable, Rep, jx 21 r^Geueral cultivation tliereof highly desir- 
able, Rep. i». 25 Great partiality exists among natives for English in favour of the 

English language and literature, Rep. p. 25 A powertul stimulus to inquire would 

be to make a certain degree of proficiency a comlition of qualification for civil eni^doy- 
mant, Rep, p. 25^— Value of the general education of the natives of India in the 
English language, and of the introduction of our Utemture, Appx. p. 60 -^Importance 
of its being taught in India to give the people a knowledge of our religion, Appx^ p. 62 

Great progress made by the Hindoo youth in the acquisition of the English 

language, literature and science, Oovemor-general^ Appx. p. 276. 
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JSstahliahmieTvts, See CivU JSsUthlishmerU. 

Estate. Statement showing the number of indtTO factories in the several districts under 
the Bengal government ; also the number of European indigo pUmtera, proprietors of 
estates, and the number of European assistants in the severardistricts luuler the Bengal 
government, Appx. p. 340. 

Europeans. Begulations 1776, as to British-bom subjects holding lands in India, Rep, 

p. 26 Europeans hold farms in the names of natives, and are sued in the names of 

natives, Rep. p. 26 Principally indigo farms, Rep. p. 26 Most witnesses do not 

recommend an indiscriminate admission of British-bom subjects into our Indian posses- 

sions, Rep. p. 26 Chief reason against their admission arises out of the defective 

state of tlie judicial eatablishments|iiJcp. p. 26 ^Facilities of intercourse have of late 

years greatly increased, Rep. p. 26 Apprehensions entertained, ISIS, that free trade 

would (»uw! great influx of Europeans, disproved by returns, 1815 — 1828, Rep. p. 27. 

Subject to the authority of the provincial laws, Appx. p. 17 Beyond the Europeans 

requisite for public service, and merchants, navigators, &c. who are useful and important, 
beyond this, their ingress into India fihoidd not he permitted, Appx. p. 72 State- 

ment of the mirahcr of licenses to proceed to and reside in India, grants by the Court 
of Dirctetors in each year, 1814 — 1831 ; of the number of applications refused by the 
CJourt ; and of the number of the latter granted by the Commissioners for the Aflaira 

of India ; witli a generid classification of trades, SttJ., p. 268, 269 Extract 

letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in Council at Bengal 
(Revenue department) 1829, on permission to Europeans to hold land in India, Appx. 

p. 270 Resolution of th<j Qovenunent of Bengal as to the present restrictions on the 

occupancy of lands in India by Europeans, having notoriously failed of their purpose, 
Appx. p. 273. 

Minute of Sir C. Metcalfe concurring in the proposition for extending to Eurojicans 

cngagi‘d in the cultivation of indigo, facilities for holding lands, Appx. p. 274 Entire 

ccmcurrenct*. of the Governor-general in tl»e sentiments expressed by Sir C. Metcalfe on 
the subjecit of occupancy of lands iu India by Europeans, Appx. p. 274. 

Required improvement in India can only be sought through the more extensive 
settlement of Europeans, British subjects, and their free admission to the possession of 

landed ]>ropcrty, Oovemor-generaly Appx. p. 275 Causes which would render it 

impossible to attempt to colonize in India from the nature of the climate, densis poi)ula- 

tion of natives, and legal appropriation of land^ Governor-general, Appx. p. 277 So 

far from too great an influx of Eun^peans, it is feared no oncouragcjment that cjin be 

ottered wiD induce sutticient numl>er8 to resort, Gm^emor-general. p. 278 Most 

juixiously feels that the state of the law should be so amended as to oppose no obstacle 
the settlement of British subjects in the interior. Governor-general^ p. 279- 

In j>ro])ortion .os European settlers mnlti]ilied, the necessity of modifying the law 
relative to the administration of civil and criminal justice vriJl be more urgently felt, 

p. 282 Mimdie of the Governor-general, dated 8 Dec^ember 1829, relative to 

the settlement of Europeans in India, Appx. p. 284. 

Any alarm that Europeans should be induced in any considerable numbers to resort 
to Tiidm, and to settle in the interior, on a speculation of holding lauds to gain a profit 
by rent, wholly groundless, Governor-general, Appx. p, 286. 

Minute of Sir T. Metcalfe, dated 13 Dec. 1829, on settlement of Europeans in India, 

Appx. p. 286 Minute of W. B. Bayley, dated 31 Dec. 1829, Appx. p. 286 Various 

correspondence on the subject, Appx. p. 288-294 ^Minute of Mr. Ross, Appx. p. 294 

Letter from John Jebb and James Pattison, Esqrs. to the Right hon. George Can- 
ning, February 1818, rcsjiecting the grant of licenses to Europeans to proceed to India, 

Ap'p. j). 253 Remarks }»y Itaramohun Roy on tlic advantages and disadvauia>ges 

likely to result to India, and the government thereof by the British, from i>ermiitiiig 

Europeans frj settle or colonize in India, Appx. p. 341 Paper drawn up by order of 

the Board of Control relative to the conduct of Eurofieans in India, containing abstract 
of laws and regulations i-elating to European settlers in India : effects which have 
resulted from the settlement of Europeans in India, under the restriction of the law 

relating to Europeans, Appx. p. 343 Statement by the East India Company to the 

Committee on Indian Affairs, 1831, of tlie number of Europeans resident at the several 
Pi-esidenciijs in India, 1828, Appx. p. 347. 

See also Licenses Pati'ick, Mr. 

Evidence. Specimens of Hindoo laws concerning evidence, Appx. i>. 40. 

Expulsion from India. See Deportniion. 

Etil Spirits. Lower castes of Hindoos endeavour to conciliate evil spirits, to deprecate 
ilioir malice, and implore their friendship, Apjix. p. 61, 

Expiat ion. See Sin. 

Extraordinary Receipts. Amount received by the Indian treasury fi^m the extra- 
ordinary receipts from Ava, Bhurtpore and Scandiab, Rep. p. 32. 



ywaby of mjto> fiktoea 3u the ggvag^ diatriotB of tha 
Br^vinoav; of nictd extent of onlthration; number of civil and cii- 

for a!nd fttavnet titem and th^ Bervants, during the hut dve yeau • 
alwtre^ oypaipng ijeoordedby skagietrateeand oomimsaionerB of rirooit legaidinir the 
sucem^ m M&er legiriatite iiroi^iu for the dfootnal subjection of the ii&uro 

fi****®**^^_?J^. servants to the control of rite lavr, Appoo. ]» 295 Statement^ 

W anmte of ii^go foctorics in the eevoral distrioiB under tlie ngal presidency ; also 
m number rf Kuropean indigo planters, proprietors of estates, and the number of 
Buropean aasistantB resident In the seveml dubdeta under the Bengal Government. 
Appax p. 840. • ^ 

See ehto Indigo, 

Kairative of the fiunine in Bengal, 1769-70, Appeo. p. 10 Several 

children purchased by a cliaritable individual daring the scarcity ; mothers 
doited to retum for their children when famine should cease ; five, number that re- 
claimed their offiqpring, Appx, p. 23. 

Ffmnmg Lcmda. Tliis first great financial measure, 1772, produoed the moat unhappy 
effiscta, Appx, p. 14. 

See also Tcioaeco. 


Fees. Manner in which moonerifs axe paid j how the payment is evaded, and arranged by 

the Decrees of the Bazeenamah, Appaa, p. 208 ^BegalationH proposed rc^^diiig the 

stamp institution fee on auperior suits proposed to be made cognizable by the district 
moonsife, &c., Appx. p. 204. 

Fintmce Oomm/ittee, Two Finance Committees appointed, one civil, one military, 1 828, 
by the Supreme Government in India, p. 87 ^Duties of the Civil Finance Com- 

mittee, Rep. p. 37. 

Appointment of the Calcutta Civil Finance Comifiittee, with certain of their Beports, 
and MinuteH of Government thereon, Appx. p. 112 Circular Letter from the Govern- 

ment of Bengal to the Government of Madras and Bombay, 10 Oct. 1828, Appx. p. 113 
B^lutions of the Goveniur-general in Council in Bengal, in the Territorial De- 
partment, 26 November 1828, Appa^ p. 114. 

See also MUUoery Fimmce 

Fiaumcea, pK>8i>ective Estimate of Modes of computing the prosissctive condition of the 
Finances, R&p. p. ifi4. 

Financial Trcmeactione. Nature of the financud transactious of the East India Company 
with the public since they were established under the autiiority of the 10 Will 3, 
Rep, p. 39. 

Finance. See also Cuetoms. Fcetraordinmi^/ ReceipU. Pilgrim Tax. Poei-cgice. Revewae. 

Scuger and Ahkarree,*^ SteSmpe, Tranait Dnliee, Tobacco. TownPtitiee, Wheel Tax, 
Fines. Irgustice of the Hindoo code in their mode of receiving fines in lieu of 4he punirii- 
ment awarded by law to a crime, Appx, p. 45. 

Fiscal Administration. See Judicial Ojfficere, 

FiHeTf Dr. See Ifedioal Schooie. 

Florida, Quantity of indigo imjK^rted into Florida, 1780-1830, Appx. p. 378, 

Food. DiflScult for Hindoos to avoid daily pollution in their food, Appx. p. 55. 

Forgery. See Stamps, ^ 

Foreign Independent Staiee, See Fatim Stedes, 

Foundry. Expenses of the foundiy at Fort William, on an average of the last five years, 
Appx. p. 227. 

France. Quantity of indigo imported frito France, 1780-1830, Appx. p. 379. 

Francis^ Mr. Extract from a minute of Mr. Francis, respecting the grant of licences to 
Europeans to proceed to India, Appx. p. 259. 

Franklin, See Post^jfioe. 

French. Their policy obliges the East India Compofiy to interfore in contests wliich hi^ 
arisen among the native princes, Appx. pw 4. — — i flieir empire in the ; its rapid 
dedine, Appx* p. 89. 

FuXUvtion^ Colonel. See Svxvrts, Mr. 


Ckmirng, Fumshment for gambling in tbe Hindoo code, Appx. p. 42. 

Hanges. TirtueB of the Ganges as a holy riyex universally allowed to be pre-eminont ; 
dying ate cazried to its edge that th^ may have a happy passage out of Hfo, Appx. 
p. 47. 

Quantity of indigo imported into Germany ITdO-lBaOi Appx, p. 379* 
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Oi^rdUoir. Qoaiitity odfindi^ imported into Qilnnltar, lY80~18d0, j^PP^SL ^^ S7d. 

(horha, !nr^hedK>na oondnct of tlia JECingdTOoorka In tlm nw in Kep<i^ 

OoveTnmmtv/i'n 4 Hn: Ono of tiiie meet important ponfiiderKtdonB fbr TfirliBiileni 1|i ^ 
itioprovement of govomnient of India, m India, Jlep. p, 19 — —One aupreme 
ment prOTKMwd for all India, aided lienteaant-go'veqmors at tbe seveiftl irald^cleil, 

Jiep, p, 19— "Reasons urged against these alterations, p. 19 Bn^ wy of 

British territorial adminis&tion in the East, Appx, p. 4. 

OovemmenU of Sahoha. Their goTomment of provinces, as sanctioned by the £Smt l[ndia 

Company, A^^px. p 6 ^Power reserved by the Engl^, Appse, p. 6— —Evil eonae^ 

quencea of the nature of their govemnienteon the Asiatic people, Appsp* p. 6, 9— -4n 
1772, the authority of the En giiah pervaded the interior of the provinces^ and tho native 
government, saving the prerogative of the Nabob as chief criminal magiflirate, App^ 
p. IS. 

Oovornment. See Home Government Loedl Government. 

ChveTTwr^general. Power of nominating the Governor-general is vested in the Direotozs 
subject to tlie approval of the Crown ; Court can, reoal a governor, jBep. p. 11— Has 
a Hupnnine con trolling power over the government of Madras and Bombay, Mep, p, 17 

Can proceed to the subordinate presidencies and assume command, JBep. p. 1 8 

In Council may bring forward any business he thinks fit, J2^. p. 1 8— —Can act on his 

own responsibility, independent of Council, Hep. p. 18 General duties of theGovem- 

nor-general in Bengal, ^p. p. 18, 19. 

Graidf Mr. State of society in India, Apjix. p. 4. 

Ovm-oarriage Agendea. Rxi^mses of,4|n an average, for several years, Appa p. 227. 

Gunpowder Agencies. Expenses of these agencies, on an average of the last ten years 
Ayypr. p. 227. 

Guntoor. Zillab court established 1828 ; pro|x>sfil to attach Guntoor to the jurisdiction of 

the court at Nellore, Appjr^ p. 189 Cause of the formation of a Zilhih court at this 

place; disadvantage of its immediate abolition; proj^>o8ed alterations, LuahingtoUt 
Appx. p. 196. 

Names of law oflicers proposed for situations in the native court of Guntoor, oa quali- 
fied for those situations, Appm. p. 204. 

Guze'rat. Proposed abolition of the office of resident ni,Appcc. p, 171) Abolition of the 

Gimerat (iourt of cii-cuit and appeal ; saving accruing therefrom, Appx. p. 177. 

See also Appeal Circuits. 


H. 

Haileybuf^l. By Act 1818, rules and regulations of this college subject to revision and 

approval by the Board, Hep. p 1 5 ^Derign of tills college, which was established 

1806, Rep. p. 24 Advisable to increase the age of the students as to their admission, 

Jtep. p. 24 Bad effect of the Act of Parliament of 1 826, which is stated tn have 

shaken and mutilated the whole collegiate system, Mep. p. 24 irCollege has liad voriims 

difficulties to contend with, but has fairly answered what could bo expected fiorn its 

foundation, Jfiep. p. 24 ^Proficiency of its scJiolara well attested by those who have 

ex,pericnoed its benefits, Mcjk p. 24 Civil servants better qualified since the esta- 

blishment of the college than before, R^. p. $4. 

Half-oastes. Bee Rost Indiana. 

Harrington, J. H. Minutt; of J. H. Harrington, dated 18tb June 1823, on the defective 
state of the civil service with rc^spoct to the ifiodcquaic munlier of covenanted servants, 
Appx. p. 246. 

ffastinga, Martpils of. Character of decoits or robbers ; general litigiousness of tlie natives 

of India, &o., Appx. p. 2^^ The Marquis of Hastings' summary of the operations in 

India) withtlieir results, from SOth April 1814 to <8 1st January 1828, Appx. ]). 93. 

HiU^Darid. Minute of David Hill, Esq. on 'Judichil and Ktsvenue administration at 
Bombay, Appx. p. 128— Minute of D. Hill, Esq. dated 19th October 1880. 

Hindoo Colleges. Have been established at various places, Rep. p 25. 

Hindoos. The propturtion of the Hindoo population to the Mahomedan is stated as eight 

to one, JBflp. 21 Expediency of frainmg a law for defining and regulating the <^il 

rights of natives in case of a chau|^ of legion, Rep. p. 21. 

They ore a people exceedingly depraved, Appx. p, 20, 86 ^And destitute to a inm- 

derful degree of those qualities whirii are requisite to the security and oomfort df sodety, 

' Appaj. p. 20 ;There are castes of robbers and tbisves, who consider themselves acting 

in their proper prr>fession, Appx, p. 22 ^Bonevolenoe wtongly imputed to the Hindoo 

Ktoeater,. Appoo. p. 22—Gruelty ja;aotised by wd to their eaaapmf Appfo, 











g. S8— Their wiuat of natoriJ affection^ Appss. p. 2jl ^False ^ws «iq,terii^ed by 

Siuwpeai^ of the Hindoo ohatacter, Ajppai. p. 2i~-^<3iaractor, as dra^ hy tlie author 
^ the Bntash Traneaotioj;i» Illad^an, A^x. jp. Slavish disp^tion of the 

people, and their want of attfichaient to tbeir rulert, Appx. p. »1 "A race df 9^ 

'hnuaptalifly datgenerate and ba^, retaining bat a feeble eeiuMT of moral obligsitloui 
p. 31— r-How influenced by the deBpoUe.mode of government which is prevalent m the 
Eeatk Appx. p. 81— Former views of native character must now be admitted tore^qize 

oom^erahle modifleation, Appx. p. 2T6 ^Ntimero^ aemindars professing the Moslem . 

feitb, thou^ descending flrom Hindoos, Apj^. p. 27 d-*— H a ve haa no soverei^ of thoir 
own feith fer many centuries ; their laws ^or^ote not propeorly defined ; consequently 
. when the state of society among Hindoos calls for any new provision, it must be prox>er 

to interfere, p. 13 •View of the state of society among the Hindoo subjects 

of Great Britain, particularly with respect to morals, Appx. p. 20 — » Their religion is 
exclusive, not oflensive, Appx. p. 277. 
also SdMca^tum. 8c1u>olL 
Svndoo Widows. See SvMees. 


HolweU, Mr. Considers the Gentoos a race of i»eople who from their infancy are utter 
strangers to the idea of common feith and honesty, p, 25. 

Holy Places. Spread through all parts of Hindostan ; sanctity of these places ; names of 
the princ^al towns of tius description, Appx. p 47 Cashmere particularly re- 
garded as holy, Appx. ]>. 47 Juggernaut, in Orissa, is a place of great eanotity, 

Appx. p. 47. 

H<^y Hiv&ra. Number in Hindostan, Aj^px. p. 47 ^Virtues of the Ganges allowed to be 

pre-eminent, Appx. p. 47. * 


Home OovermtienL Nature of tho Homo Goveminont ; authorities of which it is com- 
posed ; manner in wliich Diroid.oi’s are elected ; number of which the Court consists ; 
election of Chairman, Deputy Cliairman, &c., Hep. p. 10, 13. 

Hugh Limdeay. Eflicien<y of tliis steam vessel ; voyages perfonned by her to Sues, Mol- 
adm, Appx. 225. 

Humxm Sacrijioe. Hindoo code of laws according to the Vedcss, undoubtedly enjoins 

human sacrilices, Appx. p. 45 Formerly ofiTerod to Kallec, the goddess of destruction, 

Appx p. 46. 

Hyder AUi. War with him and the French, Appx. p. 16. 


L 

iVfofe. See Deities. 

Im/porUt East India Company. Since 1824-25, tho Company have ceased to export mer- 
dmndise to India j tlieir only exerts sin<» that jwjriod, have been military and political 

stores. Rep. p. .57 ^Motives of the Couipanv for discontmuivig their export trade, 

Hep. p. 57 ^Artides imported by the ConijJliiy into England from India are raw 

silk, some silk piece go<jdH, 8altj>etrt5, and inrligo. Rep. p. 67 t'omjamy s principal 

export from India to China is wtton. Hep. p, 58 Their only import is tea feom 

Cluna, Hep. p. 58 Imjiort trade from India to England is cfirried on only os a 

remittance, Hep. p, 58. 

Extent and value of the trade between India and the Persian Gulf, from the year 
1821-22 to 1827-28, from Bengal. Madras, and Bombay, Ajjpx. p. 216. 

Impr^ieomnent Little heeded by tlic Hindoos as a punishment, App. p. 28. 

Im^'OvemeHt Inquiiy into tho measui'es which might bo adoidied by Oi'eat Britain for 
the improvement of the condition of lier Asiatic subjects, and answers to ol^eoiioas, 
Appx. p. 59. 

IntmiHUiona. Form a veiy large branch in the occult arts of the Hindoos ; object of 
them unlimited ; to procure all good, and avert all evil, Appx. p. 38. 

iTidia. With the exception of Bengal Proper, where a general feeling of pioteotion is 
stated to prevail, the British tenure of tndip. is a tenure of the sword, resting on the 
belief of natives in our power and military strength, Hep. p. 19. 

The Marquis of Hastings" summary of the operations in India, with their results, from 
the 80 April 1814 to 81 January 1823, Appx, p. 93. 

India Stock. Qualification for voting for East India Directors ; motives of persons in 
holding stock ; amount of annual dividend, Hep. p. 11. 

Indian Expenditure. Orders from the Directors of the East India Oom|»any for a reduce 

tioa of the Indian Expenditure, Hep. p. 86 ^These orders, though e:8:eoiisLvdy acted 

on, not yet fliHy' earned into effect, H^. p. 86 Cause of the inoreaec of Indian 

expenditure, as eluuracteiised by the Court of XMreetani, Hep. p. 36. 
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*1buaiaMttUil^^ tii^m . itw^t J dM . * m gf jat^Krta Jjln, ZldBilk Jhlst lillttllliut^^ 

gSfelBSISgSttt 

<1# Agas4 SiMliAapMte 

iwihgothMffVf^^ OBVTMdtmmfoiirdifibrniwfe^, 

0. portion of tbe lands imd«r mAgo (amvariaon whniQy lisld Igr 

X&oiisinis, Ajm p $5$-“Sul^6Cfts of dupixte vIMl diftiud) md^ dii(a;iite> 
p S58--~11ie iftiTTolatu^ to indigo oontnMsts haslbeen tmproyed byregulatkonii « ]VQ* 

^ons of the rSKulattoiu, Apjj^ p 807 ^Effeoi vhuih the onltiTatuxn of andigo '^)f 

European. oapitaThas had on we tbusi of ryots, AipP^ P 
litdw^o PlmUre State of pJanten as to hoa^h:^ lands, hardship of thar poflillan« 
Ocvernov-^meraZ Appx p 276-277, !28<)----OkxjaBioi^ ausoonanet of planters as 
nothing oampared with the good they have spread aronnd them, 6<>osr4u>^^eneroI,J^^ 
p 277_Loasas to eduoh an indigo j^anter is expoaad who hiu to trust to engagimms 
with needy tyote ior the produce of n^ds on which ho hem no legal hen, d.npis p 281 
— -WiUmgness of planteis m Behar to a considerable outlay of captal for l£e purpose 


lop, p. 288, 291 Statement of European indi^ planters in the several district 

of the western and Lower Provinces } foctories and extent of cultivation ; number o 
dvU and criminal cases dedded for and against them for the last five jj^ears ; absiracti 
of opinions recorded by magistrates and commissionars of cirouit regardmg the neoessits 
of legislative provisions for effectual subjectbn of the indigo planters and their servant 

to the control of low, Appx. p. 295, 383 Bepresentatioii of Alexander & Co. of thi 

position in which planters were placed 1^ the existing regulations, Appx. p. 334 

fertract containing Mr. Tumbull^s opinions on the law and regulations between ryoti 

and indigo planters, Appx. p. 335 ^Mr. Walter’s opinion on the present laws anc 

regulations established between ryots and indigo plantem, Appx. p. 335 StatemenI 

diowing the number of indigo foctories in the several districts under the Bengal presi- 
dency ; also the number of European indigo planters, proprietors of estates, and number o 
European assistants resident in the sevei^ districts under the Bengal Qovemmeut, Ap^, 

p. 340 ^Average estimated loss, calculated by the merchants of Calcutta, to the indigc 

planters firom the insecurity of lands held in the names of natives, A 2 ^px. p. 347— 
Conduct of indigo planters, being a digest of papers prej^red by the order of the Boarc 

of Control, Appx. p. 362 Complaints of planters of tbe^ injury they sustam firoBD 

herds of cattle being driven over the grounds planted witli inefigo crops, AjfJpx. p. 354 

Grand objects for the Government to aim at, not laws for the management of theii 

concerns, but in providing for them a speedy and sure application of the laws as the^ 
stand, Appx. p. 357 Difierent conduct of planters in various districts, Appx. p. 358 


Indigo PlmvteT8j Native. Spirit with which they now prosecute that branch of manufai 
ture which has hitherto been open only to British enterprize, Oovernor-gmeral, Appc, 

p. 276 Many instances of zemindars employing European gentlemen in tlie supexiz 

tendence of indigo footories established on thcar estates, Appx. p. 282. 

Indigo Trade. Besolutions of the Government of Bengal concerning the indigo Beguh 

tions, Appx, p. 330 Regulation for amending tlte provision of Regulation VI. 182£ 

and for providing more eff^ually for the enforcing the execution of contracts relatin 

to the cultivation and delivery m the indigo jplant, Appx. p. 332 Letter firom th 

Court of IHrectors to the Governor-general m Council at Bengal (JudicisI Department/ 

April 1 832, on the indigo trade, Appx. p. 334 Quantity of indigo impacted into 

Great Britain, 1785-1789, 1826-1830. Xi^uantity of indigo imported firom possesnons 

in India, 1826-1830, Appx. p. 349 Mnute by Mr, I^yoester, on the indigo trade, 

Appx, p. 307 Minute ot Mr. Ross concerning the indigo tnule, and the relative 

rights of planters and xyots in their odyonoes and contracts for serving and deliyerijig 

indigo, Appx. p. 308 ^Regulation proposed by them to remedy the present evils, Appx. 

p. 812, 813 Mr. Prinsep^s notes on tins proposition, Appx. p. 320 Mr. Rhakspear's 

notes and remarks on’Mr. Rosses proposed Regulation, Apj^. p. 325 Minute by Mr, 

Seoly on the indigo trade, conoeming the protection of plianters with ryota who have 
negll^ted to sow their seed, Appx. p. 309— -Minute of Mr. Rattray on the indigo 
tnme ; loss and vexation to which planters are subject by the difficulty of procuring 

redress for breaches of contrect^ Appx, p. 310 -rProposed modificarion of seotxon 5, 

Regulation YI. of 1828, Ap^ p. 310 Minute Turnbull on the indigo trade, 

ooneeming the evils arisiim firom the lystm carried on byplantemand lyota dnrii^^fitie 

planting and gathering the crop, p. Accent uf the quantity of 

imiKxrted into Great mtain ana IreloDd m each year, firom 1780 to the.lateat period up 
to which the account can be made, specifying the eodtttriea firom whidh imported, < 
qoMdatiM repeived fium each, Ap^ p. STA 
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' Jl ' ^(^iar fixMo Jbli& Jabb and Jamaa Pattiaon, Saq.^ to tba Bight Ikmi* Geoi;go 
Oa tinto lfj l^bnuuy 1816j reapaottng 'tha grant of lioenoes to prooead to Indian Avpx» 
p. itsi. 


Jbnw^ Sir WiJIUim. Wondarfbl for hia atoras of knowledge, Appx. p. 33. S 

Jouflky Fatho*. His fuscoimt of tiie diaputea in the Hepaul, and the eroelty and dupli« 
diy of an ihe parti« oouceraed, Appx. p. ^9. 

Judg^. Bad condnct of the Muasulman ju^s, 1786, Appau p. 16 Nabob then 

appointed the Company hia delemtea in the office of supreme cximinal judge, Appx.'p, 17 

^Opinions of witness as to uie separation of criminal and civil judges and revenue 

causes, Macherme, Appx,p. 136, 187» 138-141 Increase in the number of judges 

since ISIO, Adam^ Appac, p. 241. 

8m also Judidal System. 

Judges, Native-. Oantion necessary to be used in giving natives employment in the high 

office of judge, Lushington, Apfpx. p. 193 Court establishment proposed by the 

Madras Sudder Adawlut for the naUve judges, p. 207 Native judges of 

Bengal generally under-jiaid, A-ppac. p. 211-^— Moonsitfs I'eceive a miserable pittance ; 

useless manner in which their tune is often taken up, ^l/jjw.p, 211 Remedy for this 

defect, Appat, p. 211. Pay which would be lair remuneration for native judges, Appx. 

p. 211 Number requii^in Bengal, Appx. p. 211, 212 Remuneration proposed 

in future to be paid to native judges ; scale as to popffiation in district, Ap 2 }X, p. 212. 

See also Mooneiffe. Zdlah Cmrte. 


Judicial DepartmewL , Statement showing tlie number of Kuropean covenanted servtvnts 
in the Judicial department employed in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, Provincial 
Courts, and in eayui district of the Lower 4md Western Provinces, on Ist May 1810, 
1816, 1822, 1823, Appx. p. 245. 

J\tdioMd Officers. Doubts as to the expediency of drawing an absolute line of ae{)aration 

^tw^n the revenue and judicial officers of Government, Mackenzie, Appx. p. 136 

Coveffiinted officers to be employed in the judicial and fiscal administration of the 
Bengal Presidency above the rank of ordinary assistants, Mackenzie, Appx. p. 155. 

Number of district judges, magistrates, and collectors, joint magistrates and sub- 
collectors, native judges, oommissioneis of revenue and police, suddor judges and com- 

missioners in Beng^, Madras, and Bombay, Appx. p. 161-163 i^uctious in the 

judicial system at Madras, as estimated by the Finance Committee, and as estimated by 
the Madras Court of Sudder Adawlut, Appx. p. 202. 


Jud/idal Revewae. Statement of the amount of revenue derived firom this source iu 
India, 1828||ffi, Mep. p. 32. 

Judicud SyztML, Iietter finm the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Govemox^- 
general in Council at Bengal on revenue and judicial system at Bombay, 3 February 

1830, Appx. p. 122 Minute of John Bax, Esq., on tlm judicial and revenue nystem at 

Bombay, and civil allowances at that Pr^idency, dated 16 June 1829, Appx. p. 122 
— —Minute of David Hill, ^Esa, on judicial and revenue administration, Appx. 128 

^Letter, signed by D. Hill, H. Ma<»onzie, and John Bax, on judicial and revenue 

adnunisttation, 25 October 1830, Appx i*. 134 Proposed alterations as to the mode 

of administering civil and criinixial justice, Appxp. 175, Proposed to place the 

administration of justice in the provinces of the Madras territoiy, under the control of 

seven judges of appeal and circuit, Appx. p 197 ^Estimated expense of the csta* 

blisbment proposed Ibr the judges of appeal and circuit at Madras, Appx. p. 206. 

See also Courfe pfJuMioe. Couri^ BemeMs. Judice, AdiiMm/iOmticm of. MagU- 
iratee, Mooneiffe. Fetty Seaeione. Shidder Adatvlut. ZiUdk 
Juggereumt, £Mt$f Fkteee. 
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Jivry. The jfDyqfviam is CKXD&ied entirely within the ]]init» of the 

p. 20. ' 

Bessons against the adoption of a eystem of native juries, <m aoocmntcif inoonvenience 
to Hindoos ; and the e^ot of their oontending and ooirupt opinloni^ ApfW. 

Court of Sndder Adawlnt not prepared to suggest any plan under vrldcih the use of 
juries in trials t)efO£e native judges oould be made either safe dr pnaoilinbti^ rippas. 

p.200. 

Jv^Hoe, Admwmn.^^ Alterations whicih, have tahen plaoe various .periods in 

the tnxee/Bcesidencies, Repj^. 77 ^And list of papers laid before the Oonunittae : 1. 

■Gonoerning the instructions of the East Ihdia Company ; 2. BisoussioiDS to the., 

saeasitres reoommended by ihe Home aurikorities, 1814, and diiengw in 1616 $ 

8. :Chound8 on vrbich the appointment of Oommtssio&ess of Bevenue and . CJrom took 
l^aee : A Boomnents relative to alterations suggested by the Caloatia EinanOe 
mittee: 6. Papers showing, the extent and esnense cu judiri^ eataldudunents : 6. 
Abrianict of the judicial regulatddns of the Bengal code, and of Bengal Bevenue 
Eolations, Bep» p. 78— --Benefits conferred on India by British sway* p. 18 

Twosyifteins of judicature in India, the Company's oouiis and the Supreme cmxrtc^ 

JSop. p. 2(^— In Company's oourts ore district, provincial and sudder ooiirta> Mep, 

p. 20. 

Hinj^o and Mahomedan codes were in general the standard for the respective sub- 

C oAhese Jaws, but tempered by the mUaness of British sentiments, Appas. p. 17 

omedons for centuries liadintrcriuced their system of law into Bengal, whi^ was the 

standard of deouion in all oases, civil and criminal, Appx. p. 13 Great reforms made 

by Lord Cornwallis in the administration of justice, Appx, p. 16 Law is now made 

the arbiter in all matters of property, even l^tween the Government and its subjects, 

rippn p. 17 Should Europc^s be allowed to settle fieely in India, the necessity of 

moaL^ong the law relative to the administration of civil and criminal justiGe will bo 
more urgently felt, Aj)px. p. 282. 

fifae also CovAi.B of JusHoe. Judicial Ojfficcra. Judicial ^psieTn. 


K. 


KaiUec, See JBv/mmi Sacrificea. 

KaUywar. Becommendation for the abolition of the office, and that the administration 
be joined to the office of political commissioner in Guzerafc, Ap^tx. p. 185. 

KhoodJeast. Are ryots who possess a customaiy title to hold the lauils wliioh they occupy 
as lozig as they pay a oertaiu fixed rent, Appx. p. 865, 


L. 

Lahour. Great cheapness of labour in India; impossibiJity of any w>mpetifion from the 

permission of Europeans to reside in India, Appx, i*. 278 In India in 1813, from 3a. 

to 68. per month ; no considerable udvaucit lias taken pla*^o since that period, A 2 >px, 

p. 351 Manner in which the ' native population of India have beneiited by the 

increased demand for labour, Appx. p. 35 1 . 

Laddies, System under which licences are granted by the Court of Lii-ectoxs to ladies to 
proceed to India, Appx. p. 254. 

Lcmd Revenue. Statement for the year 1828-29, of the amount of revenue derived from 

the land in India, Itep. p. 32 Has materially increased of late years, Jiep. p, 33 

Forms the principal income of the state, Jtep.p. 62 In 1786, h'ixes payable by j>ro- 

prietoTs to Government, was equitably and urndterably settled in .Bengal, A/px. p. 16. 

See also Ryotroar, Village Syetein. ZcuiinAary. 

Landa, Tervure of. Constitution was establisherl, 1786, for the land tenures in Bengal, 
whereby hereditary property ha,H been secured, and tlie occupant of tJiie soil protected, 
Appx. p. 16. 

Lamde i/n India. Extract letter from the Court of Birectors to the Governor-general in 
Council at Bengal (Revenue department) 1<S29, on {lennission to hold lands in India^ 

Appx. p. 270 Memorial from the principid merchants at Calcutta to the Qoveamor- 

cenerol in Council at Beng^, January 1829, ooneemmg the inconveniences which arise 

from the present law as to Europeans holdii^ lands, ripjpas. p. 272 Resolution of the 

Government of Bengal os to the present restrictions on the occupancy of land in India, 
having uotcriously fadM of their purpose, Appx. p. 273— Minute of Sir C. Metcalfe, 
incurring in the proposition for extending to Europ^ns engaged in the cultivation of 

indigo, facilities for holding lands,’ A^ir.p. 274 ^Entire concurrence of the Governor- 

general in the sentiments ezprea^ by Sir 0. Metcalfe, on the occupancy of lands by 
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Eoropeai^ Appaa. p, 27^b 3Sinute of Gbvetmor-genezal in India, on the subject 

of Euro|^^ settlement* Apptc. p. 274h -. — Required improTement in India can only be 
- sought t brough tbe more extensive setileixieni of Ettropeon Britiab sabjects, and tbur 
. free adiniscnon to the poseeeslOQ of Unded property, Gfotiemor^sneroJ, Appx* p. 276, 276 

Exttaet letter Uxe Ckiveonior-general in Coimoil at Bengal, to the Court of 

Bireotors (^^venue departmMt), 1 Januair 1830, on the eubjeot of the tenure l^ds in 
Indiai, Ap^ jx 2Sp-*-~Abstract of the laws and rogulations relating to European 

settleve in xamai, Appax p. 348 ^Efifeots which have Tesoltad from the setUement of 

Euxopcaim in India, under the reetriction and other peouliaritieft of the law relating 
to European^ p. 84lSf-«— ^Opinion of the merdbante of Oalootta ee to the average 
' ' loa^ to indigo from the insecutity of holding lands in the ' cdt natives, 

Appax p , ♦ 

Btsify of oi^enta] hmgaafi$B most ieadUy promoted by sending the young 
men, directly cm their emval, into the provinoee, and attaching them to some public 
office. Hep. p» 24. 

dSss also MifflM £amfftiaff6. 

JHateals, Oi^gai^ed gangs denominated lateals, live by hiring themselves to fight the 
battles of indigo plwterB, Appas. p. 369. 

Zatv, Specimens of laws which establish some of the prerogatives and duties of the chief 

magistrate or ruler, A.ppa.‘. p. 36 Specimens of laws which eatabludi ^tinctions in 

frvour of the Brahmins, and the other superior castes, Apfjx. p 37 ^Laws concerning 

authority, i-espeot and crimes, See,, Appx. p. 37, 38 Specimens of those law» which, 

without a reference to caste, give a direct sanction to immorality, Appx^ p. 40 Of 

laws which, without reference to caiste, go ujion principles of oppression and injustice, 

Appax p 43 Of laws which, without reference to caste, discover a spirit of cruelty, 

Appx. p. 43 Effetdi of their laws u|K)n the Hindoos, Apyx. p. 32 Nature of the 

Hindoo laws, Appx. p. 34 Hindoo law stands iipon tlie same authority as the Hindoo 

religion, Appx. p. 34 And is regarded with a sufterstitious veneration, Appx. p. 34 

^Hahoiuedaiia and Eurojiciins Imve equally reHj>ectod the prejudices of the Hindoos, 

Appx. p. 34. 

Accoutrem&jvi^. See Military Diatyarsemenis. 

Leit Si len^ J ohn. See Dutch. 

LcyceMer, Mr. Minute by him on the indigo trade, as £a.r as relates to the connexion 
between planter and ryot respecting crojis, Appx. p. 307. 

Licenaca. Board of Control can give permission to proceed to India even after the Court 

have refiwod. Hep. p. 16 Are a*ud nav»*r to l)e withheld, if tlie applicant can show any 

reason for wishing to proceed, other than mete speculation, Rep. p. 26. 

Ijetter from John JebV> and»lames Pattison. Esqrs., to the Right hon. George Canning, 
dated 27 Fehrustry 1M18, resj>ei tlng the grant of licenses t<> ]U’oceed to India, Appx. 

p. 263 Ext.raot fT<uu a minute of Mr. Frances, respecting the gnuiting of licenses to 

proceed to India A ppx. p. 269 - — ExtraH of a minute by Mr Monson, respecting the 

granting licenses, Appx. (i. 257 ' Extract from Mr. Shove’s j’emavks on the settlement 

of Europeans in India, 1785, Appx. p. 261) Extracts from protwedinjre of the Board 

of Tra«le in Bengal, 1789, <ui the subject of lusiiises, and pennitting traders to frequent 

India, Appx. p. 2(50 Ojnnio?! of the Marquis Cornwallis that it will Is) of essential 

im(H>rtaucx{, that Europeans slnmid be discouraged and prevented from settlmg in India, 

Appx. p. 261- Extract of a letter from the Right lion. TJ. Huudas, 1793, on the 

subject of Europeiui residence in India, Ajrpx. p. 261, 263, 264 Earl of Buokingiiam- 

shire^R opinions on this subject, Appx,. p. 264, 265 Letter from the Right hou, 

George Canning to tlie Chairman and T)ej>uty Chairman of the East India Company, 

respecting permissions if) go to India, Apjftx. p. 266 Statement of the number of 

licenses to proceed to India granted by the Court of Pirectors in each year, 1814 — 1831 
inclusive ; of the number of apidications refused by the Court ; and of the number of the 
latter granted by the Bimzd of Control ; with a general dossiiication as to trades, &;cl, 
Ax>pat. p. 268. 

Life, Presentation of. Cominissiou of a bad action allowed by the Hindoo code for the 
piuq^ose of saving life, Appx. p. 42. 

Lighthouse. Alterations recommended in the mode of procuring an officer to perform the 
duties, whidx should l>e done by a peidbn not on the strength of the Indian navy, 
Appx. p. 222. 

Zioom. in 1773 Company applied to Parliament for a loan, which was granted, Rsp^ 
p. 29. 

^ Local Qovemmevt Nature of the local ^vemments of India, iRcp. p. 17 ^Power of 

maMng and enibrdng laws rests in the wveraors of the se^iec^ve Presidendes^ and the 
three members in coimdl, Bep. p. IS. ... 
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seding the labom* of ladK Appa, p. Sl75t 

Mackm»ie, S<M Miauie of Holt iSaekentte, Eii^. op Judiouland tarmm ada^nlstni- 
hoQ, Appjr p 1S5. 

Mtupheracm, Sir JoAn, Low ebb at which the popolar virtoea of the Beogaleae deserve 
to be plao^, Ajppir p. 27. 

Madevra. Quantity of indigo imported into Portngel* Madeira aad the Aaorea, 1780- 
1830, Appx. p. 379. 

ifodroe. Actual ooUections of rerenue in the diol^ets under Hba Preeidency of Fort St^ 

Qeoige for 20 years, 1808-9 — 1827-28, Appa p. 132 Number of eommiaBionen of 

levenue and police, judges, ooUectors, sub^iolIeGtoTB and deputies, Appx, p. 163 

Proposed to place the administration of justice under the control of seven judges of 

appeal and circuit, Appx. p. 197 ^Average number of criminal cases in one year 

before the Circuit Court, Madras, Appx. p 197 ^Beductions in the judicial department 

at Madras, aa estimated by the Finance Committee at Calcutta and the Madm Court 

of Sudder Adawlut, Appx. p. 202 ^Average annual value of eimorte and imports from 

and to the Persian Gulf from tiie iKirts under the Presidency of Fort St. Qeoi^, Appx* 

p 216 ^Actual collections of revenue in the districts imder the Presidency of Fort 

St. George for 20 years, 1808-9 — 1827-8, Appx, p. 236. 

See also JSank. 

MahroMa, Conduct of Scindia towards the Bajah of Bhoiiaul ; expostulations of the 

British resident ; abandonment of the enterprise, Appx. p. 95, 96 ^Preparations for 

the campaign ; secrecy with wliich they were conducted, Ajtpx. p. 98 Charge of the 

war, Appx. p. 98 Confessions of a prisoner of the confederation of native powers for 

driving the Britisli from India, Appx. p. 99 ^Terms offered to Scindia ; liis position 

obliged him to accept the humiliating terms offered, Appx. p. 99. 

See also Birman Empire. 

Mfigiatratea. Collectors of districts invested with the powers of magistrates, Appx. p. 17. 

See also Aetroh^y, Judicial Officer. 

Mahomedans. Mahomedan rulers generally careless as to the interests tlieir subjects, 

Appx. p. 6 Great care taken by them to introduce their language into India when 

they conquered the country, Appx. p. 60 Originally proud, fierce and bigoted ; 

they are remiered by success yet more proud, sanguinary, sensual and bigoted, ApjiX. 

p. 30 Regulations as to punishment of crimes on the abolition of the Mahomedan 

code, as recommended }>y the Madras Court of Sudder Adawlut, Appx. p. 200. 

Mahraiia. AJtiirations in the judickd system and the administration of justice, Appx. 
p. 177, 178. 

Malahar. Conquest of territory on tlie Malabar coast by the British, Appa. p. 5. 

Malcolm, Sir Charles. Estimate given in by him of the number of vessels considered by 

him as absolutely necessaiy for performing the duty in tlie Indian seas, Appe. p. 214 

Objection of tlie Finance Committee to the plan, Appx. p. 21 6. 

Malcolm, Sir John, Extract from Sir John Malcolm's general Minute of 80th November 
1 830 ; On Ids administration of the Bombay Government ; On Indian Navy, Ajipx, 
p. 223. 

Malvja Opiwm. See Opiwm. 

Manufactures. Conviction of many Indians of the immense superiority of our manofoo- 
tures over their productions, Appx. p. 62. 

Manufactures, Iiidia/n. Effects European skill and machineiy have produced against 

the i>rosperity of India, Govexnor-gencrcd, Apn^, p. 275 ^Abandonment of cotton 

manufacture in India from the competition of &iglish goods, Govemor-^enem^, Appx, 
p. 275. 

Mari/m. Statement of the amount of revenue derived from the marine and paid to the 
Indian Treasury, in the year 1828-29, Eep. p. 32. 

Mwi'ime Auditor, Proposal for the abolition of the office (ff marine auditor, and to transfer 
the duty to the civil auditor, Appx. p. 221. 

Marine Boand, Abolition of this establishment ; busmess of marine aooountent can be 
done by aooountont-genend at Bombay, Appx, p« 221. 

Mwtvm Pay OMce. Begulationa recommended for the future management of this 
d^Murtment, Appx, p. 222. 

Marim 
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M^ftu^hat is ft to npm grofessiotui ftnd imple^pis ; eoUec^ in the Dfeoean '«^tii tnm, 
trouble to to idUsge 4moeni» p. ^ 

Af|t4ftr^ ColoneL See Sffriamt OhrvstUma. 

Mwtiro, Sir jT. ^ j^du<ieBUon. Mf^iraa. V 

Muel4m, HiuinlM^ of India destroyed fiom British competition, 

App^ p. 271 

Mysore. AequisitiOtt of provinces of this oouuiiy to4he Biitish Govemment, .p. 5. 

vStfitement of the amount of subsidies from this source derived by the tndic^ revenue 
in the year 1828-29, Rep. p 32. 

N. 

MoJbobs. Tlieir government of provinces as sanctioned by the East India Company, 1737- 

1765, Api^^c, p. 6 Power reserved by the English during their power, Appx. p 6— 

little cronoern of the Nabobs for the prosperity' of the country, Appx. p. 6. 

Kaypore. ('‘onduct of the Rajah Appa BoJub ; trcariierous behaviour ; attempt to murder 
the British resulent ; infringement of treaties; conduct towards him on. discovery of 
his dujdicity, Ajrpx. p. 1 01, 102. 

NMives of I'iidhi, ITow far the exclusion of natives from plai.‘es of trust and emolument 

operates as a cause of discontent, Tiep. p. 20 Are employetl in subordinate situations 

in the revenue, judicial ivnd milibiry departments, Mep. p. 2J Reasons why they 

should be employ e<l in higher oflices, Jifp. p. 2J Probable effects on the minds of the 

iiativcH of any extensive change in the present administration of India, Rep. p. 19. 

0(»nsoqiieneca to the nativtja <d‘ the iransfiJi* of the financial rights and profits of the 
country to the British, Appct‘. ]>. S Op]m:saiun they are .subject to from the mode of 

. collecting the revenue, Appx. p. 9 Manner in which we may nmintam that moral 

wntrol, wbh'h will eiiaide this cmuitiy to delegate, to natives those duties W'hich sliould 
bo confided to ibein, Mitch'nzix^ Appr^p. IJ16. 

y'ativfis. Every opportunity taken of bringing forward the natives to offices of higher 

autliority than they have been ficcitstomed to fill, Ltffthi tftjlty/), App,r. p. 15)3 The 

(5ourt of Siiddcr A<hiwlat. eomnir with the (fO\€*rnor in tlio piopriety’ of <»nly a gradual 

»?xlfnsion of natiivo ageticy in thn }idinini.straf.i(>u of JnsLiw*, A ppx. p. 200 Letter from 

tl.'O (\alciitt« ('ivil h'i nance ('imnuittec t<» the N-'ice-presidenl in (.Jouncil Bengal on 

sj11(»wanc ‘S tor head nati\c subjects, p. 229 llci’oniiriemlation iiwernodel the 

allownnccis of tehsildars. Appx. p. 230 Of sborintadars. Ap)ix. p. 2.30 Opinion of 

Rainmohun Roy, expressecl at a public* ineetuignt f Jalcntta, as to the value to the natives 
of India of the iiicreaacjd intercoume with the Bntish, App.K. p. 348. 
ive Ayr u lx. See Bay dad. Busnorah. 

Katior Sfafrs Li.sfc <d* native states not umler British protection ; native states with which 
sndsidiary treaties exist, ; native* sUites under BritLsh protection, but without subsidiary 
treaties ; state peiisiimcrs. Hup. p. 80. 

Hui'iyation. 'J’be coTTiinerei* of India in j'elatiou t.o the giuieral interests of trade and 
navigation, Jtap. ]). fiO. 

Nary. The. cxpen.se of the King’s naval fbn*e employed in the, Indian seas is ])aid by the 
publii* , but if augrnente*! on application from the Court, the exiiense, is chargeable upon 
the t<n*riloriJi,i revenues. Hep. ]i. 35) 

Htalcnient of the eljargc^s and stoi’cs of i,he Indian navy at Bombay, 1 81 5— J 6 — ( 830-Jll , 

Appx. p. 213 Number <»f shijis and other ves.sels composing the force of the Indian 

Nav) , App.K. p.*214 Exi>e.ii.se of the, surveying ship Benares; reetnnmcJidation that 

the eonipleTWcnt be re<lucf!d, uinl that .she be hnd u]> .t-s ao«»n as possible, Appx. p. 217 

- - -Exorbitant exjieTiditure on tbo pilot brig Ba! in urns, App.r. p. 217 t-Vimparativc 

stidenicni' of the. t;X]jensc of the of a Bengal j>ilot brig and of the i^alinurus, 

Ajip'X. p. 218 List, sliewintr the numlier ami strength of vc.s.sel.s Tnaintaiiiod 

by the Bombay I’rcsideiiey 1828 -1830, Appx. p. 219 Letter fiv^m the (Meutta 

Civil Finance, Coumiittee to the Opvenior-goneral in Conncil at Bengal, on t.)»c Indian 

na^•y^ Ap)tx. ]>. 213 Extract from Sir dohn Malcolm *.s general minute of 

30 NovciuIk;!' 1830, on his administration of the Bombay C(m*rnnicnt, on Indian 

navy, Ajrpx. ]). 223 Estimate given by Sir O. Midcolin, superiiititndent of the 

Indian navy, of the smallest nuinljer of vessels that can j)OKsibIy be done with, without 
allowing lor extra scrvic**, or small expeditions against pimtes, Ajjpx. p. 214— 
Employment of ships of war not alwfi.ys necessary for services here mentioned, Appx. 

p. 21 1 Strength of the navy ouglit to l>o greatly reduced below tlie above estimate, 

Appx. p. 214 No necessity for constant interlcrence with jiimtical states; His 

Maje.sty"s navy fitter than the Indian navy for managing them, A /jyw. p. 216 Oom- 

jiany'sOoverrirnent have no authority over the King a navy, Appx. p. 215 ^Alterations 

proposed to be made in tht! marine force kept in the Gulf of Persia, Appx. p. 215 

Number of officers Indonging *to the naval service, A%Ypx.. p. 280 Which is greater 

than that required for the ships to be continued in commission, Appx. p. 221— -Regu- 
lations 
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— ctouixied. , 

latioii^ b»Te beea i&ivodiuseA which have greatly impr<yved the efficiency of tlie Bervice, 
p. S23— ""“Foivii I practicable to pedbrni the duties of tho Indian navy, 

vvit)i a leeis than that poposed, XdMnt Appsn, p. 223 Doubts as to 

trade nei injured by out rehuong to ke^ down piracy in the Persian Oul^ 

' pi 224 / 

Son idao J^de^nKuiter, Lig&tkauee. Ma/n/ns Auditor. , Marine Board. Marimo 
OJip^ MtiHne Btoirheeper. Mmt&r IrUmda/nt Storekeeptsr. Superhvt&nr 
dmA. Timber. 

JSteptvaL^ Oondttct of the war by the Marquis of Hastings ; result of the struggle ; loans 
obtained by the Governor-general from the sovereign of Oude, Appx. p. 85. 

Norhuddah. Statement of the amount of revenue derived in India from this source, 
1828-28, Bep. p. 32. 

Hfetherlcmde. Quantity of indigo imported into the Nethorlands, 1780-1830, p. 379. 

Kwnvnoiion. Objections to the present inode of nomination for Indian offices, Jiep. p. 23 

—N o evidence casting any imputation on the manner in which Directors liave used 

the power; nomination by individuals not the best mode of securing high talent, Map. 

Northern Circare. Acejuiremeut of tliese provitirjcs by tlie British, A ppx. p. 5 SuHered 

extremely from the mal-odiuinistration of the natives, Appx. p. 18. 

O. 

Ohe&i'vatory. Extract of a letter from the Calcutta Civil Finance Cotamittce to the 
Government in Council, rocouimeiiding the retention of tVie observatory at hViuIraa, 
Appx. p. 117. 

Opinion. How far the authority (»f our government in India dei^ends upon \vu\i\i6 
opinion, Appx. p. 18. 

Opium. ATn<»unt of revenue Hu]»pliod to tlu* government of Ihuig.al by the, I t nion(>]K*ly of 
opium, Ut'p p. 70 ---In the present stau* of the Revenue not advisuhle to uicuidon so 

Iniportaut n source <if revenue, Hfj). p. 70 Mctluids suggesteil for collecting liie duty 

in lieu of that at pri'x'iit ]ira<*tistMl, p. 70 Plan of levying an athiitiomi] assess- 

mei\t on lauds under po]>py eultlvutiou ii.p}»eav.s twaisisUnit with justice ti» jnojn'ietors 
and enllivators, lirp. p. 70- - Plan of assessing the stamliug er»»p when ri)*e aceording 

to its value appears im)>rueti«;able, h’<y». p. 70 Pbin of allowing free cultivation of 

pop]>y subject to an excise duty would bo liable to iusuj> 4 >nible obje<‘tioiis, licjn }). 70 

Ctislom duty oi\ the exportation of opium .appeal's a desirable hkmIu c»f taxation, which 

wouhl fall exclusively ou the foreign eonsuiiuT, JiejK p. 70 Monopoly di>es not 

appear t.o bo produeti\'<* of very extensive or aggravated injury, He/t. p. 71 Revenue 

ilcrivftd from opium of tlic ni(».st ju'ccarious kind, Br.p.p. 71 — Monopoly niiicJt alfected 

by tlie eoni]u‘tition 4»f Jllahva opium, /{t'p. p, 71 >Satisfat;tory results of the transit 

duty on Malwa 0 ])iiuii, U^p. }». 71 — Stabmieiit of the amount of revenue derived 

from fhi-s aource to tliO Indian 'rr<jasury, in the year l828-2.'>, Jiep. p, 32 Large 

augmentation of revenue from the opium imuiojsdy, ]»artly owdng to the inereaKed 

demand fr«jui China, Jit'/t. p. .33 Rcvcmie derived from o]>iuiu is tuidangered by the 

comj»etitiun of opium grown under a sysbun of free cultivation in Malw.a, licp. p. 55. 

Orietilal Lmii/tun/ets. See han</t{Of/vH. 

Orimi. War with Cossim All, and eon.s«.‘quent acquirement of the province by tlu* British, 
Appx. p. 7. 

Oude. l)ept!iidence of the territory of Oude uj>on the British, Appx. p. 5 — -Wretclied 

condition t)f the population, App,r. p. 7* Shujali Dowl.ih n*stored.by Lord Clive to 

tijat govomuient, App.v. p. Ifi — -Nominjil fealty of the Nabob Vizier to the house of 
Timoiir; throwing oil' lii.s depeiidenco encouraged by the British ; Ida assumption, witli 
the coiuiteiiance of the Ooveruor-goueral, of tljo title of king, A ppx. p. 110. 

\\ 

Pagodas. See Endfmmenls. 

Palamporc. Pro]iosed a.boIition of tlie office of resident, and its incorporation with a new 
office, to be called Politicfd Commissioner in Guzerat, Appx. p. 170. 

PaJ.iimrvxt. Sc(4 Navy. 

Patridc, Mr. Cotton twist manufactoiy erecting by him on an estate held in fee simple 
under a grant from Warren Hastings, Governor-general, App.K. p. 276. 

Pairon^e. Power in whom vested. Hep, p. 22 Bool'd of Control have no share in the 

distribution of Indian i)atronage. Hep. p. 22 Patronage exercised by tl«o Pnisident 

of tlie Board of Control, Hep. p. 23 Patronage oxerclacd in India amounts to a large 

share of the whole, Hep. p. 23 No public responsibility attaches the patrouuge of 

DirectoiB, Hep. p. 23 Amoimt of patronage iluctuating. Hep, p. 23 Objections to 

the present mode of nomination, Hep. p, 23 If competition were acted on, nndnativG.s 

more generally appointed, amount of patronage would lie greatly abridged, liep. p. 23 

Suggestion tlrnt it might be given as reward of talent at public schools, H^). p. — 

Oompensation proposed ibr Directors in the event of any change. Hep. p. 23. 

(443.) 8 f 2 
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PaUiatmt James^ , X^ter from John Jehb and James Pattison, Pkq. to the Xti^t hon. • 
George Canning, ^ted Febniary 1818, respecting Gie grant of Uoenses to proceed to 
India, Appv. p. 253. 

Peiahwa, Mnrder of the minister of the Giiickwar by his favourite ; safety guaranteed 

by the British ; apprehension of the murderer ; his escape, Ajjpx. p. 39 Treoeiieiy 

of his conduct in the murder of a minister of u neighbouring state, and of British 

officers travelling in his dominions ; impossibility of trusting him, Appx. p. 102 

His present r«iidciice, and allowance of the British Government for his mointenanoe, 
Apjjx. p. 103. 

Persia, Gulf of. Great increase in the political expenses of t}>e Gulf of Persia within 

the last few years, A ppx. p. 172 No reasonable groimds for continuing such costly 

agencies as are now maintained, Appx. p. 172 ^Proposed alterations as to future 

establishments, Appiii. p. 172-173 ^Opinion of the Financtj Committee at Calcutta, 

that tliere does not exist a necessity for a coiistrxnt interference with the piratical states, 

Aftpor. p. 214* ^Alterations proijoaed to be made in the marine force kept in the 

Gulf* Ap'px. p. 215 Officers wno will become iixmec-essary by proposed alterations, 

and saving thereby, p. 215 Statement of the extent and vtilne of trade 

between India and the Femiari Gulf, 1821—22, 1827—28, Appir. p. 216- Doubts as to 

the policy of witlulrawing our naval protection, and not keepijig down the piratical 
powers, Malcolm, A^rpM. p. 224. 

Petty Samunis. Court peculiar to Bombay, Appx. jy. 176 Recommendation for the 

abolition of an officer called the assessor, Appx. p. 170. 

Phmiadary. Criminal court of India, which raised a revenue by the imposition of fines 
upon crimes and misdemeanors, Appx. p. 14. 

PUfjrha Taxes. Nature of these taxes. Rep. p. 76 No Bhops. booiliH or sialls can' be 

ereebid during festivals, without j»aying a fee for the iic^onse, licp. ]>. 76 No pilgrim 

taxes in the Ma^b•a9 Presidency ; offerings b* gi*cat temples applied to usages of the 
State, after paying the expenses of the tcmide, Rep. p. 76. 

Pindlirries. Atrotuoua oxinduct of these rt>bber«, Appx. p. 94 Necessity of the 

extinction of so intolerable an evil as the hordes of PlndoiM’iiiS, Appx. p. 99 Offers 

of assistance to the Pindorries from Sclndia, Appx. p. 99 Their constuat pillage of 

the Rajpoot states, A ppx. p. 100. w 

Pirates. 0])inion of the Finance Committee, that there does not exist a necessity for a 

constant interfei-ence with the piratical states, Appx. p. 214 His Majesty’s navy the 

best force for managing pirates, Appx. j). 215 Rare occurrence of jjirutes within lute 

years in the Gulf of Persia, Appx. p. 215 ^Practice of pinwy on vessels beaiing the 

British flag lifts ceased, AiJpx. p. 21 5 And in respect of other vessels infinitely less 

frequent than at any former jieriod, Appx. ji. 215 Doubts ns b> the jsjlicy of not 

protecting trade and not keeping down piracy in the Pcrsittii Gulf, Malcnlm, Appx. 

p. 224 Goods formerly convcye<l in British vessels now biken bj'^ Arabs ; good effect 

of this in destroying pirac3% by giving otlier employment to men an/1 shipping, Malcolm, 
Appx. p. 224. 

Planters. Statement of Kuropean indigo planters in the several districts of the Western 
and Iiower Provinces j factories, and c^xtent of cultivation ; nundier of civil and criminal 
cases decided for and against them for the last live years ; abstractK of ojiinioiis recorded 
by magistrates and commi.ssioners of circuit regarrdiiig the necessity of legislative prtv- 
visions for the effectual subjection of the indigo planters and their serN'ants to the 

control of the law, Appx. p. 2.95, 3.33 Statement, ehowing the number of indigo 

factories in the several districts under the Bengal Pi’osidency ; also tho miiuber of 
Eurojiean indigo planters, proprietors of estates, and number of European oasistatibs 
resident in the several districts under the Bengal govenimeiit, Appx. p. 340. 

Police. Sec Judicial Officers. 

PotAitical Fhumces. vSee Ccmvmercial cmd Political. 

Political Agents. Opinion of the Court of Directors that political agencies arc consider- 
ably more numerous than an exclusive attention to Briti.sh interests cither requires or 

justifies, Appx. p. 170 Alteration as to the Baroda, Gusserat and Palainpore agencies, 

Appx. p. 170 Great increase in the political exi>enscs of the Gulf of Persia within 

the last few years, Appx. p. 172 ^No reasonable ground for continuing such costly 

agencies as are now maintained, Appe. p. 172 Regulations proposed respecting tbe 

T^uction of tlie expenses of political agents, Appx. p. 208. 

See Bagdad. Baroda. Guzerat. Paktmpore. 

Political stale of Hvndostam. Probabilities of changes likely to take place by the intro- 
duction of Ghristiaiiity, Ajppx. p. 71~76 Small probability of Hindoos possessing any 

desire for Buglish liberty, Appx. p. 76 ^No analogy between the Indian settlements 

and the United States, Ajypx. p. 76, 79 ^Necessity of the countiy remaining under 

the power of the principal maritime state, Appx. p. 79. 
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M$gigtered Debt Ooiuusto of gimu raised horn tune to time on loan, at intereati B«p. 
n 43..^ — The first creation does not appear to have been directly authorised hy, the 
Charter of the East India Company, or by Act of Parliament but subsequent enact- 
ments of the Legislature have folly recogmm it, Mep, p. 4$ ^Arrangements since the 

year 1808 for reduction of the interest, Ac. of the debt, p. 48, 44— -^Nature of the 
remittable and non-remittable debt, Rep. p. 44. 

Rdigion. Expediency of fiaming a law for defining and regulating the civil rights of the 

natives in the case of change of religion. Rep. p. 21-- Desirable to extend perfect 

toleration to native Christians, and to remove disabilities to their prejudicse, R^. p. 22, 

Nature and correctne&s of the information at present passessed of their reli^on, 

Appm,p. 32, 33 Institutes of Akber; partly employed upon the reli^on and sciences 

of the Hindoos, Appx. p. 33 View of the tenets and institutions which have a direct 

infinencse upon the morals and sentiments of the people, Appx. p. 4$--58. 

See also Bishop of OoicyMa. Christianity. MiesionaHee. 

Remitbomce. Remittance of Territorial fiinds ; Territorial chargtts, for whidi remittances 

must be annually made froi;tn India to England, Rep, p. 50 Remittances are efiected 

principally by pa3rments to the Commercial branch, Rep. p. 50 Since 181 4 the Com- 

pany liave remitted through their trade more advantageously than if they had resorted 

to private bills. Rep. p. 50 Peculiar importances att^hes to the command of the China 

trade, os the channel through which nearly half the remittances to England have been 
efiected, Rep, p. 60 Opinions have been confidently expressed that no material diffi- 

culty would exist in making the remittances in question, independently of the Com- 
pany s trade ; modes by which this might bo done. Rep. f>. 60. 

Rent. Principle upon which landholtlor in Hindostan regulates his rent, Appx. p. 7. 

Residence of Ewropeane in India. See Eiiropeane. 

Revenms. Gross revenues of the three presidencies and the subordinate settlements during 

16 years, ending 1828-29, Rep. p. 32 ^Statement for 1828-29 of the proportions in 

which the revenue is derived from difiereni sourt^e.s, Rep. j> 32 Gross revenues of 

India have progressively increastid, Rep. p. 33 Amount 1831-14 and 1826- 29, Rap. 

p. 33 Causes which have contributed to the uicrease, Rep. p. 33. 

In Hindostan : 

i Principally arises from Land, Appx. p 7 Share of the ilovernment not unfre- 

q^ently paid in kind, Ajpx. p. 7 Kvila of the present system, A'ppx. p, 8 Cqxi- 

sequencea of tlie cliange to the natives of Bengali of the revenue becoming the right of 

the East India Company, Appx. p. 8 ^Fall-otf of the revenue of Bengal, 1767-69, 

Appx. p. 9 ^Alterations made in 1772 produced most unhappy effects, Appx. p. 14- 

Madras : 

Actual collections of revenue in the districts under the presidency of Fort St. George 
for 20 years, 1808-9 to 1827-28, Appx.. p. 132— Letter from the Calcutta, Civil 
Finance Committee to the Governor-general in Council at Bfingiil, on lUr^euiie and 
Judicial system, Appx. p. 122. 

Revenue of tlie Ceded and Conquered Provinces of Bengal, Rep. p. 66. 

Actual collection of revenue in tho districts under the i»re8idenc!y of Fort St. George 
for 20 years, 1808-9 to 1827-28, Appx.p. 236. 

jSce also «r. Customs. Extraordinary Rece/ipte. Fai'mlng Lands. Flnanre. 
HiUf J). Land Revenue. Mackenzie^ H. Opium. PilgHm Tax. Posi offirx. RyoU 
war. SaU. Sayer and Abkarrce, Stands. Superuiaors. Transit Duties. Tobacco. 
Town Duties. Village System. Whed Tax. Zemindary System. 

Revenue Officers. Laborious investigation necessary to i>r(*vent frauds on the revenue, 

Appx. p. 8 Exactions of these officers, Appx. p. 89 Doubts as to expediency of 

drawing an absolute line of separation between the revenue and judicial officers of Go- 
vernment, Mackenzie^ Appx. p. 136 - — ^Present expenses of the Revenue department at 

Bombay, Appx. p. 182 Reduction in theuiunbcr of colluctorates, Appx. p. 182- 

Duties in trusted to the upper classes of natives are of a roost important nature, Lush- 
ingtan, Appx.p. 193. 

Revewust Collection of. Since the &11 of Mogul empire the collection of the revenue has 
been a most debasing struggle bSatween the superior and inferior in every gradation, 
Appx. p. 8. 

Rsosmie Surveyors. In Bengal ought to be reduced, and employed merely as topographi- 
cal surveyors, Appx. p. 213. 

Roads. Great Improvements which took place in the formation of roads during the 
administration of the Mai'quis of Hastings, Appx. p. 107. 

Robbers. Castes of robbers and thieves who consider themselves acting in their proper 

profession, Appx. p. 22 Destruction of ilm^ ; bands of robbers in conjunction with 

Scindia's forces, Ajppa;. p. 101 Mode of faring among robbers, Appx. p. 41 

Organized gangs, denominatckl Lateals, under regular Birdacs> five by hiimg themselves 
to fight the battles of indigo planters, Appx. p. 369. 

Robertson, 
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Dr. His opinion as to the number of ChiietianB at present in India, Appm> 

p. 68. 

R(mmnt^<-<HjdhxMo9. Zeal of the Eoman-oatholics in their attempts to propagate Chriataaoity 
m India, App^ p. 66. 

See ako Miasumariee. 

JSoman SyHome. See Syriome. 

Roes, Mr. His Minute on intercourse between European and Native inhabitants, Appx. 

p 294 ^His Minute conoeming the indigo trade, and the relative rights of planters 

and ryots, in their advances an<i contracts for sowing and delivering indigo, Appx. p. 308 

Begulation proposed to amend the law, Appx. p. 312 Europeans to be permitted 

to purchase, rent and occupy land, Appx. p. 813. 

RyotA. Eifects which the cultivation of indigo by European capital has had on the 

of ryots. Appx. p. 865 Nature of khoodkast ryots, Apjix. p. 366 Ryots ore those 

who have no title to their land than what they derive from the zemindar, Appx. p. 366 

Opinion of Rammohun Roy, that the ctmdition of ryote has not been improving in 

any degree within his recollection, A-ppx. p. 366 His opinion that in the districts 

of Bengal and Behor, natives residing in tlie neiglibonihood of indigo plantations are 
better clothed and better conditioned than thr>3e who live at a distance, Appx. p, 366. 

Ryot'Wtir System. Nature of this system of collecting the laud revenue, Rejj. t>. CO 

System introduced by Sir T. Munro, of paying in sums valued on each field, Jiep. p. 63 

Views of Loixi Hastings as to the introduction of this system into the Upper 

Provinces of Bengal, It^. p. 65 Tliis assessment could not be made without actual 

survey ; manner in which this work was conducted >)y Sir T. Munro, Rep. p. 67 

Amount of revenue in 1807, as compared with the increase in 1825, Rsjd. p. 67 

Working of tlie ryotwar system in Coimbatoor, which was established in 1815, kas 
been successful. Mejh p. 67. 


S. 


SacnAces. With the Hindoos are deemed eminent means of obtaining absolution from 
guilt, App.v. p, 17. 


Siihh)''ieA. Pjupoaed Regulations regarding salaries of judicial officers, Appx. p. 126. 

SoH. Stateiuent of the amount of revenue derivecl from the salt monopoly in India in Se 
1828-2.4, Rep. }i. 32 — Tlu^re has l»een a large augmentation of the revenue from 

this monopoly. Rep. p. 33 Manufacture of siilt held as a Government monopoly for 

the pui*|K>Ho of raising a revenue, Uep. p. 64 — Msinner of di-sposing of salt in Bengal, 

Rtp. p. (>4 Avenige amount of net jvvemje from these •8ourct*B during tliree years’ 

Rop. p. (19 Difficulty of any clringe iu the mode of collecting the revenue, Rep.p. 69 

— Manufacture of salt by j»rivaU*, individuals would endanger the security of the 

revenue, Rvp.p. 69 Desirnhle to encourage a supply of salt by importation, Jfe/j.p. 69 

I’hjmges w'liieh inighl he introduced to benefit the population without hurting the 

Government, Rep ]>. 69-— Benefit which the natives woidd derive from a cheap supply 
of salt is of the utmusi imftoi'tuncc. Rep. p. 64. 

So if vr •trnl A hkarrvp Statement for the year 3 828-29, of the amount of revenue derived 

in India from this source, Rej^ p. 32 Sayer duties as distinct from ahkaixee, are 

town <hiii«*s, and duties in bazaars and xuiirkct.s, Rep. p. 73 Pilgrimage duties 

itioluded in the term sayer, RejK j>. 73 Fixed customs duties in lieu tliereolTiave been 

jistuhlished in iiiaiiy places. Rep p. 73 Nature of moturj>ha and hullooteli dutitrs. 

Rep. j). 73 In many case.s it is suggested they might he consolidated and thrown 

upon the land, Rep. p 74 Nature f»f thi' t.cnu abkarrec, and articles subject to this 

duty, Rcf). p. 74 Thc.se taxes cause little complaint, Rejt. j). 74. 

Schools. Ease and slight expense wdfh which .schools might be established in India, for 
the }iur]>OBe of grntuitouB instnictiou in reading and writing English, Appx. p. 61. ’ 

ScraffAm, Mr. Oruelty and rapacity of theGent(»o»; infamous character of the Brahmins, 
Appx. j>. 25. ’ 

SfAily, Mr. His minute on tin* indigo trade ; concerning the protection of planters with 
ryots who have neglected to so-w tlieii* seed, Appx. p. 309, 

Sexrcl VoinrtiiUee. Manner in wliicli it is formed ; eoxnmittcte ami officers sworn to 
Bftcrecy ; control of the Board in issuing orders and iustrurtionfi relating to war and 
pojwe, Rtp. j». 12, 13. 

Sem'eUiry of State. Suggestion that the despatches now sent by the Board of Control 
through the Secret Committee might emanate from a secretarv^ of state ft>r India 
Rep. p. 17. 


Seeks. Rise of this religious tn-der, who have abjured the Bralnninical faith, Appx. p. 63. 
Se'i'‘varUs. Punishment of servants, according to the Hindoo law, committing crimes by 

order of tlieir masters ; divers cases of Jicentiousness, Appx. p. 42 Objections of the 

Court of Diiectors to grant licenses for the residence of menial servants in 
Appx. p. 254. 

(445.) 
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8 }yak 69 pear^ Ht* Mr. Shelrafipear'B Kotea on tlio ili^tgo tiKi^ nkkd; liis EMOKte. cm 
Mf pziG«pOB®d ^ 

ryois, jljspa;. |k. 8S5. '’■ ''f' 

ShmeUidm, See JVofiw®. ‘ \ ' ,, .■;'/^ 

Shipping. Stiiifaeinesit-fibowiiig thennmber of veoiKilB anip^byc^ M Ami 
O nU; 1821-^2, io 1827-28, fiom the dlOeret^ 

"i«iiffciiijjmiiAiwg the Englidi and Axsib nuppong, nnia showing the 'MsMb and. 
dentures in eotdi year, Appx. p 217. . ^ 

BIkore, Mr. The natives of India ore timid and senite make w> scarj(i|^ ; 

their greatest disgrace is ezeomt&ttnloation, Appai p. 27 dlToeedmry .ih h8 ^kmg 

aeqneinted with them before their character can be understood, Apptc. p. 27- ^Extract 

from Mr. Shore's remarks, 1785, conoemlng .tlie granting lioense for the remdence of 
Europeans in India, Appx. p. 260. 

SUk. Method of winding sUk according to the Italian method suceeBaful]^ introdnoed into 

India, A ppx. p. 63 Probable annihilation of the ailk manufacture in India from 

British competition, Chvernor^eneral, Appx, p. 275. ' 

See also Imports, 

Sin. Ceremonies, according to the Hindoo religion, for the expiation of the guilt of sin, 

Aj)px. p. 46 ^Which generally consist in pilgrimages, ablutions, penances, &c., Appx, 

p. 47 ^Methods devised for the benefit of those who have not h^n sufiimently car^l 

durmg their own lives, to insure the pardon of their sins, Appx. p. 48. 

Sfander, Punishments awarded by the Hindoo code of laws for scandalous and bitter 
expressions, ^j4^p!r. p. 42. 

Slam't'y. Specimens of Hindoo law as to the r^ulaiion concerning slavery, Appx. p. 40. 

Society for promoting Christian Knowletfge. See Chriatian Knowledge. 

Simeimsca. A set of vagrant devotees, whom the Hindoo law allows females to converse 
with, Appx. p. 24. 

Spain. Quantity of indigo imported into Spain and the Canaries, 1780 — 1830, Appx. 
p. 379. 

Spanish Coloniea. Quantity of indigo imported into countries on the Continent of 
America formerly under the dominion of Spain, 1780 — 1830, A//p:r. i>. 378. 

Spirits. Nature of the duties levied on spirit, which arts chiefly levied by means of 
1 licenses to open shojw, Jiejt. p. 74— Still-1 leotl duty on spirits manufactured in the 
English fashion, Jirp. ji. 74. 

Stmnps. Statcniient <jf the rovonue derived from this source in India during the year 

1828-29, Jie/K p. 32-*— —This tax established in Bengal, 1797, Hep. p. 75 Towns of 

Bombay and Madras withiu the jurisdiction of King s courts arc exempted, Jicjt. p. 75 

Instruments which are liable to this duty in Bengal, JIcjk p. 75, 76 Distribution 

takes place jw in this country, Jtep. p. 76 — -In Aladras dutit^s were imposetd, 1808, on 
legal pnicee<lings, in 1816 on bonds, &c. ; revenues from this source stationary, Jiejy. 

p. 76 Use. of stain}>ed paper considerably checks forgery of deeds, &>c. Jiep, p, 76 

Established at Bombay, liej). ji, 76. 

State Pensioners. List of the royal families of India who have, under various circum- 

stant^es, become state pensioners to the Ea.st India Coinj^^any, Hep. p, 80 Are greatly 

attached to the reionaut of dignity which is left to them, Jiep. p. 84 No apprehen- 

sion of their disturbing India, Hep. p. 84. 

State of Society. View of the state of sotuety among the Hindoo subjects of Great Britain, 
[uirticularly with res(iect to nioriils, Appx. p. 20. 

Stealing. Specimens of Hindoo laws, which award punishment for steaHng, Apjix. p. 39. 

Stfaim Vessels. Importance of having an eKtablishment of steam-vessels attached to the 
Indian navy, for puri)oses of war, and keeping up communication, Malcolm, Appx. 
p. 225 — -'Best manner of keeping up tli© commuxiication between Euroi>e and India 

by the lied Sea ports, at which dep6ts of coal must be kept, Malcolm, Appx. p. 225 

Im 7 )ortance of teacliing Indians to navigate steant vessels, Malcolm,, A2fpx. p. 225. 

See also Hugh Lindsay. 

Steer, Mr. Officiating judge t>f circxiit ; his report of the lawlcn^s conduct pursued l»y indigo 
planters in the province of Diicca Jelalporc, P- 288. 

Stock. See Capital Stock. Dividends. 

Suhsidiary States. List of the native states of India, with whom subsidiaiy treaties 

exist, Hep. p. 80 -Leading features which are common to all treaties of this nature, 

Uep. p. 81 Opinions as to whether the subsidiary system be favourable to the 

ha 7 )}>mes 8 of the great body of the people, axe greatly diversified, Hep. p. 81, 82 

Constant interference of the British Government necessary, Hep» p. 82 ^To abandon 

the tystem would be attended with difficulty and danger. Hep. p. 83. 

Sudder Dewawnoc Adawlut. This court has been placed on a footing applicable to the 

rec^t changes in the judicial administration at l^mbay, Appx. p. 176-- One of the 

members 
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Sudder Derunnee Adawlti^ — ooutiuued. 

membeifi of this court, should ulways ha a membor of Qovemmenfc, Appx. p. 1 89 

SiUary of the Registrar of the Sudder Adawlut, who also receives the si^ary of a 
deptity ; objeetiottable nature of this armmgement, Appx. p. 189 ; Luakinrjtvih, Aimx. 

p. 196 -Pisoontinuance of the third judge of the Suddor Adawlut, L'^mkinuton, 

Appx, p. 196 Extract from the proceodiugs of the Court of Sudder Adawlut at 

IfadbftSj dated 19th. Oct. 1830, Appai. ». 796 Propoaod to place the aditiimatraiion. 

of justice in Madnat, under the control of aeren judges of appeal and circuit, Appx, 

p. 19T. 

Sudder Awicewx The Madras Court of Sudder Adawlut do not think that these officers 
can be gradually reduced to the situation and pay of district moonsife, Appx. p. 20o. 
Suicide. Description of divers kinds of snidde, held by the Hindoos to be meritorious, 
Ajtpr. p. 48. 

Superrargoee. Generally the practice of the Court of Directors to grant licences to persons 
for the purpose of trading for a limited period, p. 254. 

Superitdendent of the Kaog. Recom/nendation that this office, wlicu vacant, should lie 
conferred upon a wivul officer, and that the salary should bo reduced, App.r. p. 221. 

Sitpervisorii. Their institution w'iin the ffrnt step towards tin English proviuchil ndniime-’ 
traiiou and the remote beginning t>f a new system more o/ien to the inffiwncc of the 
RriUsb pi inci;,>Jcs, Ajtpr. j*. 10. 

Siutrenu^ CoaHa. Extends ti» Europeans gem:nil\y,Ji.’p.p. 20 Jury system \rtconW\ 

enlin ly' within thcViinits of the iSupveme Courts lhj..p.2V) Severity the^^vuvuvA 

law, jmd expense of the civil luw in l\u‘>e couris, H<>p. p. EvW of ov>\\\v,\om 

hetwooii tin'. courts and King's <-ourts, R* p. \\ 20 — ■-Ex\^ms(‘s Incurred on 

accounl the Huprenic Courts ^d* JustU’c at the three Vresideiieies, 1829. eouqr.vred 

with tlie amount I82il: c^iust’ of the of ehaiae at Htoid^ey, App,*. p. 228 

Suggestions fur the reduftion of the <*.st.:ihrisliiiient <4" thrve judges of Supreme < ‘oiirt.s 

)\X Msulrii.s Hiul luinibay, Appr. p. 228 Authority to be ••\ereist*il by the Supnmie 

l^nnt should be better dvtined. and its pro^’ess regulated. (iorerifor-gcncroL A ppj:. 

p. 28b Should be rendered a coin po mail purl of tlie judioial establishment; trovem- 

ment should be vested with power to legislate eijually for ail parties, I'jUrojieans and 

ii!iti\es, tiot'ft'oot'-geni'nd , Ajtpr p. o,s() i)i.s])Utes b«*t\veen liniish su)>jerts run bo 

decided by jwtiuu in the Supreme Court at the Presidency tmly. App.r 2>. 854. 

S^n'of. Abolition <if the <itFiees <*f senior olfiwr at Surat and agent for prociiring lasears, 
jveoinmended l»y the t^ile.utta Finauee Committee, Appjr. p, 222. 

Stfi'f'rtf Letter from tlte < 'tdcutta C^ivil Finance Committee to the (lovemor-general in 
(^>llueil at Jiengal, »lated 1 Alay l88o, on the abolition of J )ei*r.‘in ]evenijesin*\ey, 

p. 187 Motives whieh determined the Comiuittee to recommend this I'eduetiou, 

ApjKV. p. ISS. 

Sut't'rifors. See Rcrt nit e Strr errors. 

Sutter. Laws rolating to tlie burning of Hindoo widows on the death of ilieir husbands, 

AppJ\ p. +.S Probable number »)f women annually destroyed in llindosliiu far 

exceeds tiuj general eoiiLvpti<iji of Kurope.ans, Ap/t.r. j). 44 Sre als<» notes to jjage 44 

ami to Tndifrt?j*frice with which tliis ritu has betm looked on by Kurotieaus, xippx. 

p. .59. 

SvJiti'fz, Mr. 11 is zt'aJou.s conduct as a nii.ssionarv ; cBtimatJon in -which be is Jield by all 
parties: his refusal to bc<*ome the guardian of the son of the King of Taiijorc ; Colonel 

Fullerton's ofiiniou of hi.s merits, Appx. [». 68 Extract irom tlio transactions of the 

Society for Promoting C'hristian Knowledge for the year 1795 ; letter from^him to the 
Rev. I). (hiskin, secretary to the soci»‘<\, .1 y>p.r. p. 89. 

Sj/eian Chri^tiuifis. Sko-t»;li of the slate of Christianity in India in the early ages, and of 
Syrin.n Christians ; bcuetit received by them from the institution <>1 a college hy t^jlonel 

Munro, Ucp. p. 22 Roman Syrians Jiavt* a college at \erapoly', Hep. p. 22 

Roman Syrians and Syrians about equal in numbers, Hep. p. 22. » 


T. 


Tamerlans. Ilia character of the natives of Hindostan, whom he represente as equally 
debilitated in their etjrporeal and inert in their mental faculties, A pp.r. p. 80. 

Tanjore, King of. See StmxHz, Mr. 

Tea. Is the only ai-tiele imported from Cliina by the East India Company, Rep. p. .58. 
TeJuiUdara. See Naiivea. 


Ter-riUyt'iid A dminiatrat io n. 
Appx. p. 4. 
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Tfrritorkd Charges. In wliat tenitorial cliai^eH consist ; diarges at the three presiden- 
cies during the fifteen years ending 1828-29, Mep. p. 34 Gross charges of tlie Indian 

territory have augmented in a greater proportion tluin the receipts, Rep. p. 34 

Charges for buildingn and fortififiations, 1814-15, and several subsequent years, Rep. 

p. 34 Increase of the civil cliarges ; heads of account under whicli the civil charges 

■were so largely increased in Bengal, Rep. p. 34, 35. 

Tcmiorial Charges in England. Nature of these charges, Rep. p. 37, 38 ^Average 

amount of these cliargtis for fifteen years, Rep. ]>. 38 ^Annual average investment 

from territorial funds, 1814-15, 1821-22, 1822-23 to 1828-27, Rep. p. 50 Territorial 

ehjirges, inbirest on debt, and other demands, Rep. p. 50. 

7'errito7'kd Debt Amount of the debt in India, 1792, 1809, 1814, 1829, Rep. p. 42 

Torritorird debts owing 1)3' the East India Compa,n3^ consist of two descrijitious. Rep. 
p. 43. 

TerriftirUd Deficit. Surplus revenue in Betigal, which has alwa3'.s supplied the deficits of 

Madras and Bombay, Rep. p. 39 Amount of deficit at Madivis, on an annual avomge, 

Jiep. p. 1*0 Amount of deficit at Bombay, on an annual average, Rep. ]>. 40 

Aceonnts for the subordinate settlements exhibit a deficicaic^' of revenue to meet charges, 

Rep. ]). 40 At IJ<*ncoolen, Prince «>f Wale.s* lahmd, ►SingaiM)re and Malacca, there was 

a detieioiic3'. Rep. j». 40 Annual average deficieiicv' at St. TIcloria, Rep. i>. 40 

Manner in which deficiencies Lave been suj>plicd, Rep. j). 41, 42, 

Territoriat Finances. The connexion of the Territorial Finances with tlie commerce of 

the East India Coiupan3', Hejt. p. 47 Advantage derived by the finances of India 

from their existing connexion with the commerce of the Compan}*, Rtp, p. 47. 

Territoriid Fossessums. Legislative ena(‘.tmciits ras]Xicting Teiritorial jtossc.ssions com- 

menood 1707, Rep. p. 28 Sums paid bi the public bv flic East India Coiiqiaiiy, Rvjk 

p. 28, 29. 

Terrvtoritrf mid Commercied Rranehes. State of accounts between tlie Territori.-d and Cora- 
nuM’cial bTaiiclies, Ileji. p. 51 — -Keiiiimtion of the accounts between tbe f-wo branches 
during the present birm was eflc'cted in l•,ollformiiy with a ])la!i pri^pared by the Court 

of I firectorh, ami approved by the Board of ( >ominissioiiers, 1814, Rep. j). 52 Steps 

taken 1)3' the <.^iiii|)an3' with a view b) s<‘paiab* tin* accounts, Rejf. p, 52 Balance, 

1829, acem’ding to the, view taken by tlie Court, in favour of tin* Territorial ])ranch on 
one humUaiid the Commercial on the other, leaving a net balance *luc from Teiritojy to 

C'Onimerce, Rep. p. 53 In tlie event of a separation between tbe tw'o branebes, Ibc 

b-rritory woiiM eease to derive any extraordiiiaiy advantage from iradv, Rep. p. 55 
It is alleged tliat tbe Tirritorial branch will stanii iudcbteil to the Commercial brancL b> 
a large amount at the cxiiiratioii of the Chart**!*, Rep. p. 50. 

Timber. Question ns to the abolition of the office of agent for procuring timber in 

Malabar and Canara, Appjc. p. 222 Quantity of timber })urchased by tender gj'cater 

than w'hat is procured by the agent, A pp-T. ]>. 223. 

Tobacco. Statement of the amount of revenue derived from tin's source l)ythe Indian 

treasury in the 3’'ear 1828-29, Re^*. j>. 32 Monopoly confined to tin* indvinc<‘.s of 

Coimbatoor, Canara and Malabar, Rep. p. 74 Ityot cultivates und*’r licon.se, and 

is compelJed fo deliver tlie produeo to guveruuie.nt. Rep. j), 74 By the o{>eration of 

tlie S3’sbjm th<i lower classes are tleprived t)f tlie legal use of a commodit.3' which is 

con.sidcred in Malabar as a nece.s.sar3 of lift*, p. 75 ( Vn.sequent eiiconragement to 

smngglcr.s, liep. j>. 75 — ■ — Lawless eonduet of smugglers, who often bum wln)Ie villages, 

Rep. ]). 75 Land-tax in Coimbatoor upon lands -wJiicli yielded tobacco. Rep. p. 75 

Ill Malabar and Canara land revenue lighter than in other districts. Rep. p. 75 

Extensively cultivated in Guxerat iiml the IMorthern Provinees, Rtp. p. 75. 

Tolcral ion . Desirable to cxieml perfect toleration to native (Christians, and to remove 
disabiliticiS that exist to their prejmlice, Rep. p. 22. 

Town Duties. Were formerl3’’. now merged in the general revenues of the country, Rep. 

p. 74 Town duties in the presidency of Madras arc levied in Marinis onl3^ Re2>. 

p. 74. 

Trade, The connexion of the territorial finances w'ith flic commerce of tlie East India 

Company, Ref>. ]>, 47 Advantages derived by the fiiiancr‘a of India from their existing 

connexion with the comiiierce of tlM? Company, Rep. j). 47 Loss upon the Indian, 

and amount of profit on the China trarlc, Rep. p. 57 Efiects upon commejcial profits 

if mercaiitili' rates of cxcliange had been used in the account between tlie two l>j*anclies, 

Rep. p. 57 Tobil prrdit iJerived from various soiirce.s,aTirl called C^JIilmercial receijite, 

Rep. p, 57 Since 1824-25 the CVniijiany have couscmI to t'Xport to India, Rep. p. 57, 

Motives for discontinuing export trade. Rep. p. 57 (Jominen*e of India in relation 

to the general interests of trade and navigation, Rep. p. (iO. 

Statement of the exports to and imports to and from the Persian Gulf to Madras, 
Bengal and Bombay, 1821-22, 1827-^28, Ajrpx. p.21(i. 
tSee also 1 mpenis. 


Trade 
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Trcbde, Free. Apprehensions entertained, 1813, that the opening the ti-adc would lead to 
a d^gerouH influx of Euroi>e»vn8 ; returns from 181 o — 1828 prove how far the addition 
has hocn, Rej*. p. 27< 

Traiiquehar. Conversions to Christianity effected through the medium of the mis- 
sionaries of that settlement under the jjatronage of the English Society for j>roiiioting 
Christian Knowledge, A^rp-r^ p. 67. 

TnutHit Dviies. System of inland duties exist>cd throughout India under the native rule. 

Rep. p. 71 in some of our rectuit acquisitions the nati^e system is retained, Rep. 

p. 71 llutie.s levied by the Comptuiy' lower than those of imtivi* powers, Hejr. p. 

71 l)uty is goiusrally ad valorem. Rep. p. 72 Goods imported by sea pass free 

in the interior ; on gtjod.s for exportation inland transit dut}'' is either wholly or in part 
repaid, Rap. p. 72— -“-OoUection of duties in many districts has been frrined to the 
highest bidder: advanbiges both to revenue and merchants of this system, Rep. p. 72 

Difficulty, owing to the farming system, of obtaining correct accounts of the trade 

of the country, Hfp. ]i. 72 -TJu‘ w'hole .syst<im a fertile source of vexatioji andarmoy- 

ance, Rejh p. 72. 

Teftiismtffratitni. Efll'ct of this doctrine u]»oii the minds of llindiios, f p. 

Doctrine tends weaken the idea of future responsibility, Aj>p.r. p. 41> Brahmins 

profess a science culletl Kurrembevpak, by which can be disc«)Ycred wluitevcr w'ius done 
i>y men in tln'ir former .state of existence, Appj'. p. oti. 

Tnivftneorc. Statement of tlic amount of revenue derivt5»l in India from the. subsidies 
fiHun Travaiicore in tiie year 1828—29, Rep. p. 32. 

Tre/tiffs. List of the sevc.rnl SbitcH. arranged according to the nature of their lelations to 
the British (Jovcrnmeiit ; viz. Foreign independent Stab's ; Native Sta.tes not under 
British proteelitaj ; Nativi' States with which subshliary treaties exist ; Native States 
umh'i’ British pvoteetioii, but without bubsidiary treaties; state pensioiusrs, Rejt. j), 80. 

Trihuie. Fonnerlj' iia/ul to Indian Goverimienf, however oppve.ssive, returned to the 
I>eo]>Ie, but the tribute paid to us extracts cvery^ yenv a large j)ortion of the j»roJu(5c of 
that eonntiy without (he. h'ast return, d/V''*- 1>- fh. 

'J'uruftuIL Mr, TTis minute <in the indigo trade, (;on<'erning th(' evils arising from the 
systc'm earri«‘«l on by jiianters and ryots during tlie planting and gathering tin* crop, 

App.r. p. 311 KxtracLs, containing Mr. TurubuH’.s opinions on the law and regula- 

tiou.s between lyots and indigo plantem, p. 33o. 


u. 

United Siateji. Stie Rolltietd iStaie of lad ’m. 


V. 

Vcvelst. Governor. Gentoos are avaricious in the highest degree ; an* faithless theiusi'lve.s, 
and eon.sequeiitly suspicious of the faith of utliers. Apj»,e, p 2(1. 

V^lhfpe St/ftfem. Natui c of this system of land revenue, Re}*, p. (>0 — In some eases indi- 
viduals or families claim a right to be the instruments for paying the sum, p. 63 

Ill other cases agents art; chosen by the village, or idheeivs of (Jovernment, 

]>. 63 Mouzsiwiiv system affords facilities for collecting the revenue at a trilling 

exjjense, and tends to U|iJiuJd ami encourage the paitels. Rep. p. (18. 


w. 

Trur/c.«». In India, in IS13, from lift, to 6s. per inunih ; no considerable advance has taken 
]i1ace sinc(> that jxM’itid, App.r,. p. 351. 

IFtf //«/•«, Mr. His opinions on the prt;sciit laws and regu lation.g estaldislicd between ryots 
and imligo planters, A pp.r. p. 335. 

ll'ue. Board of Control empowered by law to issue oi’dcrs and instructions in all matter.s 
relating to war ; and Secret (!?oinniittce hound to transmit such ordens (,o India, 

p. 13 111 case (»f war, tiiiances arc provided I ly’ the Secret (.‘ommittee, in coiniminica- 

tion with the Board of Control, Rep. p. 13 Chances of w^ar in India greatly 

diminished. Rep. p. 37. 

Wat^raynte. Sot; Ritthop of CalcuWi. 

Weal Indies. Quantity of indigo imported into tho West Indies from 1780 — 1830, Appx. 
p. 378. 

(446.) 3 g 2 WL " 
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Wheel Tax. Appears to be confined to Bombay, Rep. p. 74— — Is represented os very 
oppressive in amount ; hardship and uselessness of a tax upon peasant's carts, Rep. 

Widows. See Suttee. 

Wilkins, Mr. Value of the Bhagvad-Oeeta, translated by him from a Sanscrit work, 
Apjix. p. 33. 

Writers. Qualifications required fora writer os fixed by Regulations framed by the Court 

of Directors and Board of CommiHsioners, Rep. p. 23 Number of writers w*ho arrivefl 

in Bengal, 181 1—1823, Apitx. p. 246. 


X. 


Xamcr. Rornan-ratholie missionary in India, Ifith century j extent of his success in i»ro- 
pagating Cliristianity, Aipj'. 66. 


z. 

Zemindnt'S. DemandN on them for revenue, made the grounds of still more excessive 

(Itunaiids ujion the inferior tenants, Appx. }*. 0 Severe conduct of Jaffiov Khan 

towards the zemindars, A ppx. p. 1 o. 

Zemindnry System : 

Lleiigjil : 

Nature of the systein of land revenue, Rep. p. 60 British Govon)n)Ciit had intro- 

duced a new VJiriety by recognking all the zcmiiularsas lmj*e«litary, Rep j). GO — Does 
not apt)ear to hav<? answeivd the purfiosCH for which it Avas ]>encvoltritly intended ly 
its author, Itojf. p. (>3— —No efficient ineaKuro.s up|>t‘ar to have been taken to define oj * 
limit the demands of the zemindar on the lyots, Rc2>. p. G3. 

Madras : 

Portion of Madras territory w’hich is under zennndary settlement ; amount of revenue 

derived til ertsfvom, Jfep. j>, G6 (Joui)iris«!S the whole of the five Northern Civeavs, 

Rep. p. G6 Ciixauii.stanceH which prevented the alienation of these hereditaiy tenures 

by public wile, on account of arrcai-s of jmyTuent, Rrp. j», Gtl. 

Zillah Courts. Statement showing the total amount of coll<‘c,tions and dislmiscuients, 
during IS27-28, in the scATral zillabs under the Bombay Presidency, App.r. p. InG, 

187, l}d) There can be no objection the abolitiim of pundit and moofiy in all the 

Zillah Courts throughout the amntTV, J/nsIdnyton, A ppx. ji. linii Anangemenls 

necessary in consequence of the additional ]alK)ur aaIiIcIi is to lie throuTi on tin* Zillah 
Courts, j>, 200 AiTangeJix’uts to be nmdo as to salaries on account of addi- 

tional labour, A ppx. p. 200,201 — —Reasons for the reduction ofllie registrars of Zillah 

Courts, A j)px. p. 211 Scale of establishments fixed for tlie Zillah Courts under tlie 

Madras Presidency, Appx. p. 180. 








